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PREFACE 


TO THE 


THIRD and LAST SECTION of PART THE SECOND. 


In publishing all that remains to complete the Seconp Parr 
of these Travels, the author has the satisfaction of making 
some addition to his former remarks, upon certain antiquities 
which appear to him likely to illustrate, in a very remarkable 
manner, the customs, and the religion, and the language of 
ANTIENT GREECE. 

Ever since the first notice of the characters of the Greek 
alphabet upon the ¢erra-cotta vases, found in the sepulchres 
of the south of Italy, decided the fact of their Hellenic 
origin, a hope had_ been entertained, that new and copious 
sources of information, touching the arts and literature 


of Greece, would be brought to light by researches 
among 
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among the tombs of the mother: country. Nearly half a 
century, however, elapsed, from the time that this expectation 
was originally excited, without any considerable discovery 
being made tending towards its fulfilment. Above twenty 
years ago, the author was at Naples with his friend the 
late Sir Wilkam Hamilton, who had long indulged this 
expectation, when the return of two English gentlemen, 
Messrs. Berners and T%lson, from their travels in Greece, 
(who brought with them f¢erra-cotta vases similar to 
those called Eéruscan, but which they had derived from 
sepulchres in Grecia Propria,) tended greatly to its 
fulfilment. ‘These, and other vases, discovered by English- 
men travelling in Greece, or by their agents living at 
Athens, have been occasionally discovered ; but they were 
principally vessels of hbation, or small pateras and cups, 
with little or no ornament, excepting a plain black 
varnish, or, at the most, a few lines hastily scratched 
with a sharp instrument upon their surfaces, or traced 
in colour by way of cincture or border. Nothing that could 
be considered as fair specimens of Grecian painting, nor 
any iscriptions, appeared upon those ¢erra-cotias. What 
the result of the author’s own researches in Grecia Propria 
was, may be seen by reference to the account he has 
published in the former Section, and especially in the 
Sixteenth Chapter, to which an engraving is annexed, 


representing the principal ¢erra-cottas therein described’: 


yet 


(1) See the Plate facing p. 664 of that Section. 
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yet few persons have been more zealous in their researches 
after such antiquities than he was; because he had for 
many years looked forward to the contribution they might 
offer to the taste and the literature of his country. 
Since his departure from Athens, some excavations made 
by the two rival artists, Luseert and Fauvel, whose merits 
he has before noticed, began to realize the prospect so 
long, and so generally, formed. ‘Their discoveries were 
followed by a still more extensive examination of the soil 
near Athens, conducted under the patronage of several 
persons from this country; but by none more successfully 
than by Mr. Dodwell, by Mr. Graham, and by Mr. Burgon. 
The representation of a fine vase belonging to Mr. Dodwell 
has been already published*; but the more important 
discoveries of Mr. Graham, and of Mr. Burgon of Smyrna, 
as connected with the arts and the literature of Greece, and 
with a subject so often alluded to in these Travels, demand 
all the attention which it is now in the author’s power to 
bestow upon a topic he has already discussed. 

Mr. Graham, being at Athens, caused an excayation to be 
made near the supposed site of the Academy, on the left- 
hand side of the antient paved-way, leading from Athens to 
Thebes. Such was his success, that he discovered and 
brought to this country nearly a thousand vases, of a nature 
and quality so extraordinary, that in some instances, as will 
presently appear, nothing like them had ever been seen 

before. 


(2) See Moses’s Collection &c,. of Vases, Plate 3. Lond, 1814. 
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before. Their discovery amounts to nothing less than the 
development of a series of original pictures, painted upon 
the most durable of all substances, representing the arés, 
the, mythology, the religious ceremonies, and the habits of 
the ATHENIANS, in the earliest periods of their history. 
Upon some of these vessels, the colours, the gilding, and 
the /ettering, remain as fresh as when they were deposited 
in the tombs of Aftica, more than two thousands years 
ago. Upon one Athenian tripod chalice is pictured the 
altercation between Minerva and Neptune for Attica; at 
which all the superior Gods of Greece presided: conse- 
quently, this chalice has been made to exhibit a complete 
PANTHEON, by a series of designs, equal in the style of their 
execution to any of the Grecian paintings preserved upon 
the terra-cottas of Nola in the South of Italy ; and, to add 
to the value of this curious mythological document, the 
Greek names of all the assembled Deities are inscribed above 
their heads, in very legible characters. 

The style of panting apou those vases varies so consi- 
derably, that almost every branch of the art known to the 
Greeks may be observed upon them; from the most antient 
specimens of the style called monochrome by Pliny’, where 
the figures were delineated only as shadows, by a black 
colour traced upon a red ground; down to the period 
in which more elaborate designs, in the monochrome 
style, were represented, by an outline of the liveliest 


vermilion, 


(1) * Secundam singulis coloribus, et monochromaton dictam,” &c. Plinio, lib. xxxv. 
Hist. Nat. tom. UI. p.417. L. Bat. 1685. 
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vermilion®, upon a surface which is perfectly white. This 
last style of painting differs from every other, in one 
lamentable character; that, instead of sustaining the action 
of acids, which are commonly used in cleansing these vases’, 
they will not bear even the application of water; and being 
found covered with dirt, it is very difficult to develop the 
vermilion painting uninjured. Fortunately, one of the finest 
pictures in this style has escaped; and the whole of the 
design has been rendered visible, by carefully scraping the 
surface with very sharp knives; changing them often, so as 
to preserve an edge as keen as possible’; The subject 
represented’ appears to relate to the popular and affecting 
story of the visit paid by Klectra to the tomb of her 
father Agamemnon, when she discovers the votive offerings 
already left there by her brother Orestes, previous 
to their interview; a story related differently by Euripides 
and Sophocles, and of course, like any other popular tale, 


liable to many varieties of relation and of representation. 


The 


(2) Murice tincta; the goimé of the Greeks, In more than one instance, regal 
robes are represented upon the Athenian terra-cottas, of a vermilion colour. 

(3) The generality of the Grecian vases will sustain the highest temperature of a 
Porcelain furnace, without any alteration in the colours upon their surfaces, 

(4) The whole success of this experiment is due to the patience and skill of ong to 
whom the author has been before indebted for the embellishment of his Travels, and 
to whose taste and talents he owes the design whence the Frontispiece to this Volume 
has been engraved. First, by tracing the outline upon the vase itself, to ensure the 
utmost fidelity ; and afterwards, by imitating the hue and disposition of the vermilion 
colour with all possible exactness ; a faithful copy has been delineated of an Athenian 
monochrome picture. 


(5) See the Frontispiece. 
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The journey of Ovesées is denoted by the symbol of the staff 
which he bears in his left hand: and the curious circumstance 
of the chaplet, as connected with sepulchral vows, will not 
be viewed without interest', by persons who have noticed 
the frequent examples of resemblance between antient and 
modern customs; as it clearly proves, that the chaplets sus- 
pended in the hands of angels upon the old monuments of our 
churches had their origin, like many other of our religious 
customs, in Heathen superstitions and ceremonies’. 
Another circumstance discovered by the paimtings upon 
those vases, is too important to be omitted in a work which 
professes to treat of the antiquities of Greece. The origin 
not only of the onic volute in architecture, but of the symbol 
denoting water, as it has been figured by Grecian sculptors 
in their marble friezes and cornices, and upon antient medals 


and gems, 


and was used for borders to their pictured vases, appears, 


from an entire series of designs upon the terra-cotias found 
by Mr. Graham, to have been derived from a superstitious 
veneration shewn to acertain aquatic plant, as yet unknown; 
but which will not long escape the notice of botanists, to 
whom the plants of Greece shall become familiar. It is 
represented under such a variety of circumstances, and with 


sO 


(1) See the Frontispiece. 
(2) Such as the ornamenting of our churches with zvy and hol/y at Christmas, &c. &c. 
Vide Gregor. Naxianx. Orat. de Vita Greg. Thaumaturg. tom. III. p. 574. 
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so many remarkable associations, that no doubt can remain 
as to the fact. Sometimes this figure 

alone is introduced, with an aquatic bird swimming towards 
it: in other instances Genw are represented as fostering it’; 


and the curvature is so formed, as to exhibit the origin of 


this well-known border. 


In one example, the same volute is borne by a winged Genius in 
the right hand‘; and in other instances, the plant appears ter- 
minated by its flower, as ina state of fructification; a Muse, or 
Genius, but without wings, being introduced as holding a mirror 


over it. When to the form of the flower, which is threefold, 


the volute appears on either side, we have the representation 
of an ornament conspicuous upon the cornices of many of 
the most magnificent temples of Antient Greece; it then 


appears in this manner: 


IHD UY C* 


From all which it may appear to be reac. as the author 
has 


(3) See the Vignette to this Preface. 


(4) See the Vignette at the end of this Preface; taken from one of Mr. Graham's 


Vases, now in the possession of the Rev. William Otter, M.A. Rector of Chetwynd 
in Shropshire. 
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has elsewhere affirmed, that in the painting and sculpture of 
the antient Grecians, exhibited on their sepulchral vases, 
and gems, and medals, and sacred buildings, and whatsoever 
else had any reference to their religion, nothing was 
represented that ought to be considered merely as a 
fanciful decoration. The ornament, in itself, was. strictly 
historical; it consisted of symbols, which were severally so 
many records of their faith and worship. Like the hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt, they were the signs of a language perhaps 
known only to the priests; but it was circumscribed by the 
most rigid canons; and, while the matchless beauty of 
the workmanship demanded admiration, the sanctity of 
the symbolical representation excited reverence. 

With regard to the great antiquity of those pictured 
vases, as a proof that the author does not err in referring 
some of them to the most remote periods of the Grecian 
history, he has only to mention the style of. writing 
which they sometimes exhibit. In this view of the 
subject, a vase discovered by Mr. Burgon, and now in his 
possession, is doubly valuable; because the inscription it 
has preserved’, while it manifests the great antiquity of the 
vase itself, also makes known in the most satisfactory 
manner the uses to which these vessels were appropriated, 


before they were placed within the sepulchres. It represents 
on 


(1) For the description of this remarkable Vase, and the inscription found upon it, the 
author is entirely indebted to Thomas Burgon, Esq. of Smyrna; who not only supplied 
him with a fac-simile of the inscription, but also brought to Cambridge his own valuable 


designs, faithfully copied from the qriginal vase, which is at present in Turkey. 
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on one side a charioteer, seated* in his car, drawn by two 
horses at full speed; he is urging them with a goad which 
he bears in his right hand, and guiding them with a long 
wand; this he holds in his left hand, and to the extremity of 
it two balls are fastened. Upon the other side is seen 
the image of Minerva, represented by a picture so uncom- 
monly antient, that nothing like it has ever appeared. The 
painting consists of three colours; a dingy red, black, and 
white. The figure of Minerva is delineated in the black 
colour; but her attire is red, and her face, hands, and feet, 
are white. Instead of a helmet, she wears upon her head the 
red fez, now in use among the modern Greeks ; from the top 
of which a crest rises, like that of a helmet. Instead of the 
Gorgon upon her shield, a Dolphin is represented ; thereby 
denoting her antient relationship to Venus and Astarte. 
Her hair falls straight down her back ; and it is collected into 
a queue, pointed at the end: this part of the design is traced 
in a wavy zig-zag outline, which is purely Etruscan. ‘The 
same may be said of her zone, and the border of her red 
petticoat, whereon the labyrinthine maze is figured, but in 
the dryest Etruscan taste. Instead of an Owl above her head, 
there appears a Harpy: there is, however, an Owl over the 
figure of the charioteer. Minerva is represented in the act of 
combating: and before the figure of the Goddess,—that is to 


say, 


(2) It is said, that there is only one other example known where the Charioteer 
is represented in a sitting posture. 
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say, upon the left hand of the spectator,—the following 
inscription appears, written vertically, instead of horizon- 
tally, from right to left: 


(4 3] AOVYOAYOd YI O44 


signifying either 
I-AM:A:PRIZE:‘GIVEN BY: ATHENS 


BN 


or, supposing AQENEON to mean the festival, 
1‘AM: THE: PRIZE: OF -THE ATHENA 


The oldest form of writing was that from right to 
left, as it here appears: the Greeks derived it from the 
Phoenicians. Next they wrote Povereopydoy ; and afterwards 
wholly from left to right. This vase, as it is evident, was 
a prize obtained at Athens, because it bears the ‘ arms and 
crest’? of the city, in the images of Mznerva and the Ov. 
Probably it was gained at the festival, when competitors 
came from all parts of Greece, and the wctors received vOgtiet 
filled with ot, which were vessels made of terra-cofta, 
and painted, as it appears from the following curious passage 
of Pindar’, thus rendered by the author’s learned friend 
the Rev. Charles James Blomfield, when corresponding with 
him upon the subject of this truly archaic inscription: 
« The songs have twice proclaimed him vwictor in the 
“ festivals of the ATHENIANS; and the produce of the olive, 
“* contained 


(1) Vid. Nem, X. 67. 


1OT 
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** contained in burned earth, has come to ArGos in the 
‘ variegated circumference of vases?.” 

It is not unlikely that the word AOENEON alludes to 
this great festival; called Athenea before the title of ra 
‘Adnvaie was changed to ra Tlavedjva. This is said to 
have happened after the time of Theseus or Ericthonius’; 
although the term 7a’ Adyyaix occur in the modern Scholiast 
on Aristophanes. According to Mr. Blomfield, the word in 
question is the old genitive, from ’Aéjve:*. Yet it must 
be observed, that the use of A@®AON with the genitive 
of a city is very unusual; and another learned Hellenist, 
R. P. Kmght, Esq. believes that it never was thus used, nor 
with any other “Aywvobérns. Mr. Knight adheres to the 
opinion that AOENEON means the festival; but he does not 
carry back the antiquity of the vase much beyond the 
sixtieth Olympiad, five hundred and thirty-six years before 
the Christian era: allowing, however, for the age of this 
remarkable vase, a period equal to two thousand three 


hundred and fifty-one years. 


It remains now to add a few words respecting the 


other subjects treated of in this and the preceding Sections 


of 


(2) Where see the Scholiast. 

(3) Ister in Harpocrat. v. Wava@xvara, et Pausanias viii. 2. See Meursius Panath. 
», 2. et Schol. Platon. p. 39, 

(4) Hom. Od. y. 278. Aristoph. Nub.400. (See Porson's Coll. of the MS. Harl. 
p. 14.) Zovvioy axpov A@yvéwv. Euphorio ap. Hermog. 7. é. p. 248. arpéa enor 
‘AOnvov. MS. Caio Gonv, ’"A@nvaior, i,e, "A@yvéov, which is the true reading. 
Note by Mr. Blomfield. 
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of ParT THE SECOND. A casual reader, who has not 
considered the importance of attending to every object likely 
to serve as a dand-mark in the topography and geography 
of GREECE, may perhaps think that too much attention 


has sometimes been bestowed upon the existence of a 


fountain; or of a bridge over an insignificant stream ; or of a 


tumulus; or of the capital or shaft of a Doric or of an Ionic 
column; or any other apparently trivial relique connected 
with the antient history of the country ;—not being aware, 
that, in very many cases, these remains are the only beacons 
we can have, to guide our course, in penetrating the thick 
darkness now covering’ this ‘ land of lost Gods and men;”’ 
and in adapting passages from antient authors for the 
illustration of its antiquities and history. Such objects, 
noticed by one traveller, are afterwards made use of by 
another, as clues to discoveries of much greater importance. 
It sometimes happens, that a large portion of antient history 
may be proved to have a connection with the meanest 
vestige of a former age. This is particularly true of 
Inscriptions: the scholar, who seeks only the gratification of 
his literary taste by the archaical characters, or by the sense 
conveyed in an inscription, may deem the insertion of 
such poor fragments as contain only a single name, or an 
imperfect legend (perhaps consisting of half a line, and 
sometimes of half a word), altogether unnecessary. He 
will be ready to ask, wherefore an inscription at Marathon, 
containing only the letters KAIN, and these too in very large 
capitals, was deemed worthy of a place in this work? To 
which there is this answer: It was necessary to prove that 
the ruins, where these letters appeared, were truly Grecian ; 

and 
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and to afford, by an accurate specimen of the characters, 
as much information respecting their antiquity as it was 
possible to afford ;—for by attention to such circumstances, 
more intelligence is frequently conveyed by a few letters, 
than by whole pages of dissertation. 

In the examination of this Last Section of Part THE 
Seconp, the Reader will find many things unnoticed by 
former travellers ; although some of the discoveries made 
by the author have found their way into other publications, 
without any notice of the person from whom they were 
originally derived. Owing to the unavoidable delay 
that has attended the publication of this part of his 
work, it was natural to expect that this would happen: 
having never withheld what he knew, when applied to 
for information respecting the country, he may attribute 
to his own disregard of anticipation any use that subse- 
quent travellers have made of his observations. Before 
he visited Greece, the sites of several places, famous 
in antiquity, were as much unknown as many that still 
remain to be pointed out. He succeeded in ascertaining 
some of them for the first time; for example, the cities of 
Tirnorea and Prat#a; the Corycian Cave, near Devput, &c.: 
and by his discovery of an Inscription in the DEFILE oF 
Tempe’, the exact locality of that celebrated pass can never 
again become a subject of dispute. 

With regard to subjects of Natural History, such as 
Botany and Mineralogy, the author has kept these, as much 
as possible, from interrupting his narrative, where it related 


either 


(1) See page 292 of this Section. 
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either to statistical or to classical information. But as it is 
important to mark the situation of newly-discovered and 
non-descript plants, he has introduced the new species only, as 
they happened to occur, in the Notes ; always accompanying 


their insertion with a description of their discriminative 


characters, as in former instances ;—an entire List of all 
the Plants found during these travels in Greece, Ecypr, 
and the Hory Lanp, being added in the Appendix. His 
mineralogical remarks would have been more extensive, 
had the appearance of s¢mple minerals been more frequent; 
but it is chiefly in a geological view that there is any thing 
yet worthy of observation in the Levant; and even to the 
geologist, the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, and those 
of the Archipelago, exhibit little variety. The mountains 
are so uniformly of limestone, that, with respect to Greece, 
if we except the breccia formation around Mycen#, and 
in the substratum of the rock of the Acropolis at ATHENs, 
hardly any other substance can be found’. In the north of 
Greece, indeed, and in Maceponia, some very remarkable 
changes occur; as, the serpentine breccia, or verde-antico, in 
TuessaLy; and that curious aggregate of black amphibole 
and white feldspar, called by Italian lapidaries ‘ branco 
é néro antico,’” in Maceponta. Other varieties of hornblende 
porphyry occur also in Turace; particularly one variety, 
resembling /ava, in the great plain of Chouagilarhir, near 
the foot of a chain of mountains called Karowlan, a branch 


of RHODOPE. 
A contrary 


(1) Dr. Holland (Travels, &c. p. 397. Lond. 1815.) thinks “ that the great 
limestone formation of Greece and the Isles is particularly liable to the phenomena 


of earthquakes.” 
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A contrary rule has been observed in writing the Sup- 
plement, which contains an account of the author’s journey 
from Constantinople to Vienna. Here, as the subject related 
principally to the menes of Transylvania and Hungary, instead 
of compressing his mineralogical observations into the form of 
notes, he was frequently compelled not only to give them 
a place in the text, but sometimes to sacrifice other topics 
of discussion, in order to introducethem. As to mineralogy, 
indeed, unless some judicious mode of nomenclature be 
adopted by the concurrence of writers upon this subject, 
instead of the jargon now prevalent, the science will become 
characterized by confusion as fearful as that of Babel. Not 
only every new writer, but every new professor of mineralogy, 
and almost every dealer in minerals, conceives himself 
authorized either to introduce new names, or to revive old 
appellations that had long been laid aside: hence it follows, 
that in namingany semple mineral, or mineral aggregate, in 
order to be intelligible, it is necessary to use a list of 
synonyms, which is every day increasing’. It is easy to 

propose 


(2) Thus, in order to distinguish the pure sulphate of lime from the hydro-sulphate, 
or plaster-stone, the mineralogical student is taught to rehearse all the barbarous names 
of muriacite, wiirfelspath, sulfatine, anhydrite, vulpinolithe, lLardiglione, and perhaps 
many more. Nor is this evil confined to simple minerals; it is also gaining ground 
rapidly in the nomenclature of rocks. It was generally understood among geologists, 
that every mineral aggregate, consisting of crystals of feldspar imbedded in any given 
matrix, should be called a porphyry: and here there was no confusion ; because every 
one understood what compound substances were designated by the terms serpentine 
porphyry, pitch-stone porphyry, trap porphyry, quarts porphyry, hornblende porphyry, 
&c. Now the last of these rocks has received the appellation of syenite; because, 
forsooth, the Antients bestowed that name, not upon porphyry, but upon granite !!! 
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propose a remedy for this evil. The Geological Society of 
London,—whose ‘‘'Transacrions”’ already reflect so much 
credit upon their institution, and are become so deservedly 
popular,— assisted, if possible, by deputies from other 
Societies, might establish a British, if not an European 
system of Nomenclature. And surely if the valedictory 
observations of the celebrated and venerable Bishop Watson, 
upon the GREAT NATIONAL IMPORTANCE of mineralogical 
studies, be worthy of regard’, the era of an universal 
Peace will not pass without some effort being made for 
this purpose. 

In the description of the Gold and Silver Mines of Hungary, 
the mineralogical associations of the precious metals, and the 
whole process relating to the German method of treating their 
ores, have been detailed within a small compass, and, it is 
hoped, ina perspicuous manner, that they might become 
intelligible to every reader. While collecting materials for this 
addition to his work, the author was assisted by information 
froin the Archdukes Anton and Reiner, brothers of the present 
Emperor of Germany, during their visit to those mines ; and 
by the Professors established at Schemnitz under the patronage 
of the Crown. In giving it to the Public, he is actuated by 
a hope, however vain it may prove, that the Government 
of this country, now no longer engaged in foreign wars, 

will 


(1) * A Mineralogical College should be instituted; and skilful men should be 


sent out, at the public expense, to collect, from every quarter, all that is at present 
known on the subject.” Bishop Watson's Miscellaneous Tracts, vol. II. p. 438. 
Lond. 1815. 
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will turn their attention to the immense resources of wealth 
which this nation possesses within itself,—lying neglected, 
through want of a proper attention to its mznes, and of the 
encouragement which it is its best interest to afford to 
mineralogical studies. It was the mines of Macedonia that 
enabled Puixtie to subdue all the turbulent factions, the 
colonies, and the states of Greece: andif the Government 
of Great Britain were zealously to engage in mining 
speculations, either by joining with individuals in carrying 
on researches for this purpose, or by contributing the 
patronage necessary for the encouragement of such inquiries, 
Nature has not denied to this country the means of enriching 
herself by subterraneous treasure. Many of the barren 
mountains of Scotland consist of metalliferous strata. The 
same porphyritic rocks are found in our island that have for 
centuries provided the miners of Hungary and Transylvania 
with employment, and their rulers with wealth. Geological 
Societies are forming in different parts of the kingdom: 
the nation is therefore awake to the importance of such 
researches ; and the most favourable opportunity is presented 
of multiplying the means of industry, and thereby opening 
new sources of wealth. The whole of the western coast 
of Scotland, that is to say, the main land opposite to She, 
Rum, Canna, Egg, and Coll, from Loch Hourn to the head 


oo? 


of Loch Sunart, consists of metalliferous granite (gnevss), 


abounding in garnets, and other associations of metallic 
bodies. The strata of the islands of Jona, Coll, Tyr-a, 
Rum, and Skie, consist of syenite porphyry, hornblende slate, 
gneiss, pitchstone porphyry, trap, &c.; and these are the 


matrices 
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matrices of the precious ores found in Hungary and 
Transylvania. The higher parts of the Cuchullin mountains 
of the Isle of Skie, in particular, consist of strata of the 
identical porphyry which is known to be metalliferous', 
lying upon basalt. The author carefully examined all those 
tslands, and the opposite main land of Great Britain, before 
he undertook his last journey to the Continent: and from 
what he has since seen of foreign mines, he is convinced that 
a proper attention has not yet been paid to the importance 
of our own mountains. 

In the account of antient copper coinage, as of all other 
cupreous antiquities, the author has always used the word 
bronze —a term now become absolutely necessary—to 
distinguish the old chemical compound of copper and tin, 
from that of a later age, consisting of copper and zinc, or 
orichalcum*, which is called brass. Thus, at the end of the 
Seventh Chapter of this Section, he mentions ‘“* Roman, or 
ecclesiastical brass coins.’’ ‘There was no such substance 
known in the heroic ages, nor in the time of the Peloponnesian 
war, when copper began to be used for comage in Greece, 
as that compound which we call brass: and perhaps there 
is no better test to decide at once the distinction between 
a genuine antique bronze, and those spurious imitations of 
the works of the Antients, whereof there exists a complete 
manufacture at Naples, than to submit the suspected metal 


to 


(1) The Saxum metalliferum of Born. 


(2) ‘* Cadmia-terra que in @s conjicitur, ut fiat OrtcHatcum.” Fest. de Ver. Seq. 


OF PART THE SECOND. 


to any chemical test which may determine the presence of ti, 
or of z7nc, in a state of combination with copper : for if there be 
a particle of zznc in the mass, the work, consisting of brass, and 
not of bronze, is thereby proved to be either of modern date, or 
at best aspecimen of orichalcum, and thereforeof Roman origin’. 

In the acknowledgment of literary obligations, the author 
has been scrupulously exact; perhaps more so than, in 
some instances, might seem necessary: but it was his wish 
to discharge every debt of this nature,—for two reasons: 
first, because by so doing he presents his Reader with a view 
of the society in which he has lived, and introduces to his 
notice some of the friends with whom he has conversed : 
secondly, because those parts of his work which are ex- 
clusively his own, and for which he alone is responsible, may 
the more easily be recognised. | Upon the present occasion 
he is desirous of acknowledging a communication of an 
interesting nature from his friend the Rev. G.A. Browne, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, which constitutes the 
first article of the Appendix to this Section. It relates to a 
fragment of Nicetas the Choniate, which is not to be found in 
any of the printed.editions of that historian. The original 
is preserved in a Manuscript belonging to the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. It is mentioned by Mr. Harris, in his 
‘«« Philological Inquiries*,’’ and was first published by Bandurg, 


in his Imperium Orientale; afterwards by Fabricius, in 


his Bibliotheca; but, owing to the extreme difficulty of 


comp 
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(3) See Watson on Ontcuatcum. Chem. Essays, vol. IV. p.85. Camb. 1780. 


(4) Philolog. Ing. Chap. V. vol. II. p. 301. Lond. 1781. 
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comprehending the sense of the author, no correct version 
of it had appeared. The task of rendering this fragment 
intelligible was kindly undertaken by Mr. Browne ; and as it 
mainly relates to former observations, respecting the real 
perpetrators of the ravages committed among the Fine Arts 
in Constantinople, it is now printed, with Mr. Browne's 
valuable Notes, at the end of this volume. To Jonn GwaLTer 
PaLairet, Esq. of Reading, the author is further indebted, 
for a revision of the following pages, after they were prepared 
for publication. ‘To mention other obligations were only to 
repeat former acknowledgments: but he will not close this 
Preface without expressing his thanks to Ricuarp Payne 
Knicut, Esq.; to the Rev. Dr. Kaye, the present Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge; and to that 
celebrated traveller, Jonny Hawkins, Esq. of Bignor Park, 
Sussex; for the polite attention which they have shewn to 


inquiries affecting the accuracy of this work. 


CaMBRIDGE, Nov. 23, 1815. 
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TABLE of WEIGHTS and MONEY 


THE MINES OF HUNGARY AND TRANSYLVANIA. 


A Tasie or Wercuts occurs in Note (2), p.623; but as their names appear 
frequently in the Supplement, it has been thought that a place of general reference 
for the Weights, and Money, of Hungary, &c. might be useful, if placed at the 


beginning of the Volume. 


One quintal (centenarius) equals 100 pounds. 
2 marks. 
16 loths, or dothen. 


4 quintales (drachme). 
| 


One pound 
One mark 
One loth - 
One quintale 


= A deniers. 


As an illustration of the use of this Table, the following statement may be made 
of the average proportion of Gold and Silver in the Hungarian Ores : 


Lot. Qu. Den. 
One mark of gold from the Bakalanya ore, contains 3.2. O of silver. 


One mark of silver from the Schemnitz ore, contains 0.0. 4 of gold. 


Oc 


One mark of silver from the Cremnitz ore, contains 0.0.15 of gold. 

In the account of the Mines, and last Chapter of the Supplement, allusion is some- 
times made to German Money ; the value of which may be thus rated. It is counted in 
rizdollars, florins, and kreutxers. 
Flor. Kreutz. 
One rixdollar of Vienna is equal to 1 . 30 
One florin- - - - - = O. 6C 


But the common reckoning is in florins and kreutxers. 


To reduce the German Money to its equivalent in English Money, the following 
rule may be observed : 

The value of aflorin in the Imperial dominions, as Hungary, Austria, Bohemia, if 
paid in silver, is about two shillings of our money; or 2s. 24d. if the course of exchange 
at Leipsic be as high as six rixdollars to the pound sterling. Because six rixdollars are 
equivalent to nine florins (nine florins being: reckoned equal to a pound sterling, ‘at 
Vienna, or at Presburg, when the pound sterling is worth six rixdollars at Leipstc), 


1 e . . . . . 1 - os 
therefore, reckoning the florin at two shillings, the kreutxer, being g of that sum, is 


rather less than two farthings. 


EXPLANATORY LIST 


OF 


COPPER-PLATES, MAPS, CHARTS, &c. 


ALSO SERVING AS DIRECTIONS FOR THE BINDER, 


No. 1. Orestes and Electra at the Tomb of Agamemnon ; as represented upon an 
Athenian Terra-cotta Vase, in the style of painting called Monochroma ; 
accurately copied from the original Vase, now in the Author’s Possession, 
by Mrs. Edward Clarke; and engraved by R. Cooper. 

To face the Title, as the Frontispiece of the Volume. 


2. Waiwode, or Governor of Athens ; taken from the Life, byan Artist of Athens, 


and engraved by R. Pollard —- - - . To face page 2. chap. I. 


3. Village of Marathon, in the approach from Athens’; from a Sketch by Lusieri, 
etched by Letitia Byrne - - - - - - 12 


4. Plain of Marathon, with the Villages of Marathon and Bey ; and a distant 
View of the Tomb of the Athenians; from a Sketch made upon the spot 
by the Author, etched by:L. Byrne” 2 - - - - 14 
5. Topographical Chart of the Plain of Marathon ; made upon the spot by the 
Author; engraved by Neele - - - - =. 16 


6. Pretended Toms of St. Luke at Thebes ; a Marble Soros of one of the later 
Platonists ; from a Sketch by the Author, etched by L. Byrne’ - - 58 


i 


. Votive Offerings of Terra-cotta and of Marble, found at Thebes ; taken from 


the Originals by Mrs. E, Clarke ; engraved by R. Cooper - - - 70 


8. Hieron of Trophonius at Lebadéa ; shewing the Stoma of the Adytum; the 
Throne of Mnemosyne; the Bath ; the Fountain of Memory ; the Recep- 
tacles for the Votive Offerings, &c.; froma Drawing made upon the spot 
by the Author; etched by L. Byrne - - - - - 126 


LIST OF THE PLATES, MAPS, CHARTS, &c. 


No. 9. Remarkable Bas-Relief, discovered near to Orchomenus; engraved by 


R. Cooper, from a Sketch made by the Author - - To face p. 148 


10. Mount Parnassus, viewed to the North-West ; from a Drawing made upon 


the spot by the Author; etched by F. R. Hay - 4 = 172 


11. Castalian Spring at Delphi; shewing the Bath for the Pythia; the. Receptacles 
for the Vows, &c.; froma Drawing by the Author, etched by F.R. Hay - 


12. Descent to Thronium, from the Callidromos; with a View of the Sinus 
Maliacus, the Cenean Promontory of Eutvea, the Coast of Thessaly, &c. ; 


taken upon the spot by the Author; etched by F.R. Hay - - - 


13. Polyandrium. of the Greeks who fell at Thermopyle, with. the Remains of 
a Trophy mentioned by Herodotus; from a Sketch made upon the spot 


by the Author; etched by L. Byrne - - - = zt = 


14, Mount Olympus, as viewed towards the North, from the Great Plain of the 
Pelasgi, near Larissa ; etched by L. Byrne, from a Design made upon 


the spot by the Author - - - - - - 2 ; 


15. The Vale-of Tempe, to the w.s.w., shewing the Antient Military Way, the 
Peneus, &c.; taken upon the spot by the Author, etched by L., 
Byrne - - ~ - - ~ - = - - - 

16. Topographical Chart of Tempe; shewing the nature of the Defile between 
Olympus and Ossa; the Course of the Peneus, &c.; from an original 
Survey by Sir William Gell, engraved by S.J. Neele - - - 

17. View of Mount Olympus, as it appears after leaving Tempe from the Shore of 
the Gulph of Therma, the summit of the mountain bearing w.n.w. ; 
taken by the Author upon the spot ; etched by L. Byrne - - 

18. View of Olympus, as seen from the Town of Katarina, in Pieria; the whole 
surface of the mountain, and its numerous summits, being invested with 


snow ; taken upon.the spot by the Author, etched by L. Byrne - - 316 


19. Westward View of the Lake Beshek in Macedonia, together with the Town 
of Lesser Beshek ; shewing the scenery where Euripides ended his days, 
and the nature of the country in which his Tomé. was situate; taken 


upon the spot by the Author; etched by L. Byrne — - - - - 384 


20.. Appearance of the Khan, or Inn, at Pravista ; froma Sketch made by the 
Author on the spot, etched by L, Byrne - - - - - 408 


LIST OF THE PLATES, MAPS, CHARTS, &c. 


No. 21. Silver Medals of Nearouis, Puriippr, and Ainos, in Thrace; drawn from the 
Originals by Mrs. Edward Clarke ; engraved by R. Cooper - - To face p. 458 
22, .View of the Sea of Marmora, with part of the Town of Rhodosto, the antient 
Bisantue; taken from a window of the Khan, by the Author; etched 
by R. Cooper - - - - - - - 408 
28. View of the Jnterior of St. Sophia, from the Entrance looking towards the 
Altar-place ; as originally designed by Grelot, etched by J. Shury - 506 
24. View of the Interior of St. Sophia, from beneath the Dome looking towards 
the Entrance; as originally designed by Grelot, etched by E. Byrne - 508 
25. View of the Tellurium Mine at Sekereml, now called Nagyag, in Transyl- 
vania, in the Heights of the Carpathian Mountains, north of the Marisus ; 
taken upon the spot by the Author; etched by L. Byrne - - - 018 
26. Topographical Chart of the City of Constantinople and its Environs, Galata, 
Péra, Tophana, and Scutari ; from the original Survey made by Kauffer, 
engraved by Neele - - - - For the End of the Volume. 
27. Chart of the Sea of Marmora, of the Dardanelles, and of the Thracian 
Bosporus ; as originally published by Kauffer at Constantinople, engraved 
by Neele - - - - - - For the End of the Volume. 
28 General Outline of the Author’s Route; giving a more faithful view of his 
track through Greece, Macedonia, Thrace, Bulgaria, Walachia, Transyl- 
vania, and Hungary, than can be afforded by any Maps hitherto pub- 
lished ; engraved from various documents by Neele : 


For the End of the Volume. 


EXPLANATORY LIST 
OF THE 


VIGNETTES AND CUTS, 


WITH THEIR SITUATION IN THE VOLUME. 


No. 1. Original of the Jonic Volute, as represented upon an Athenian Terra-cotta 
Vase, discovered at Athens by Sandford Graham, Esq. M. P. and now in 
the Author’s possession ; designed from the Original by Mrs. Edw. Clarke; 
engraved by R. Pollard. (Vignette to the Beginning of the Preface.) 

2. Various Symbols, having all a reference to the same subject, introduced as 


Cuts in pages 6 and 7 of the Preface; designed by Mrs. Edward*Clarke. 


LIST OF THE VIGNETTES. 


No. 3. Archaic Inscription discovered upon an Athenian Terra-cotia Vase, by Thomas 
Burgon, Esq. of Smyrna; introduced as a Cut into page 10 of the Preface. 
4, Original of the lonic Volute, as represented upon an Athenian Terra-cotta Vase, 
discovered at Athens by Sandford Graham, Esq. M. P. and now in the 
possession of the Rev, W. Otter, M.A. Rector of Chetwynd in Shrop- 
shire; designed by Mrs. E. Clarke; engraved by R. Pollard. (Vignette 

at the End of the Preface.) 
5. Silver Medal of Athens ; drawn from the Original by J. A. Carr, Jun. Esq. of 

? ro) / 

St. John’s College, Cambridge; engraved by Cooper - To face page 
6. Antient Bulwark near one of the Gates of Theles; perhaps the Hill of 
Apollo Ismenius; from a Sketch by the Author; a Wood-Cut by 
Austin - - - - - - ~ ~ - 
7. View of Thebes towards the North, taken from the South Side of the Cadmean 


Citadel, by the Author; etched by L. Byrne - - - - 
8. Fragment of Antient Architecture; a Wood-Cut - - . - 
Q. View of the highest Mountain of Eulcea, as seen from the Summit of Helicon; 
taken upon the spot by the Author; etched by L. Byrne - - . 
10. Singular Specimen of Grecian Architecture, hitherto undescribed; as found in 
Troas, and observed also among the Antiquities of Cheronea; drawn by 


Preaux ; etched by L. Byrne 2 - - - a Z 


11. Various Representations of the Gorgonian Head ;—1. as found by the Earl of 


Aberdeen ina Tomb near Athens, and originally engraved by Evans;— 
2. as discovered in a Marble Vow at Delphi;—and 3. as preserved in the 
old painted Glass of English Churches; copied by R. B. Harraden, and 
engraved by Cooper : - - - - - : 


12, Primary Form of Carlonated Lime, developed by the Fracture of Common 
Limestone, upon the Summit of Parnassus; designed from the Original by 


R. B. Harraden; engraved by H. Mutlow - - - - 
13. Geographical Sketch of the Environs of Thermopyle; engraved by Neele_ - 


14, Silver Medals of the Locrt Opunti1; drawn from the Originals by the 
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Rev. J. A. Carr, M. A. of Hadstock, in Essex; engraved by Cooper - - 260 


15. Mount Athos, as visible from Pieria; etched by L. Byrne, from a Sketch by 


the Author a e = - 2 a e < 


298 


LIST OF THE VIGNETTES. 


No. 16. Geographical Sketch from D’ Anville ; shewing the Course of the Via Ignatia 


from Thessalonica to Epidamnus i - - - To face page 


. Limestone rmation of the Countries bordering the Archipelago, as exem- 
17. Limestone Format f the Count bordering the Archipelago, as exem 
plified by the Plain of Séres in Macedonia; engraved by Cooper, from a 
Sketch by the Author - - - - - - - - - 
18. Lamp from Passeri; exhibiting the Virga divina, and other Symbols of 
Mercury; copied by R.B.Harraden; engraved by R. Cooper - - 
19. Grecian Origin of the English Pantomime, as exhibited in the Mythological 
Dramas of the Antients ; copied after Winkelmann, by R. B. Harraden; 


engraved by R. Cooper = ¥ is s es = a :. 


20. Antient Tumuius near Develi, in Thrace; a Wood-Cut ~ - - 
21. North-west Prospect of Sancta-Sophia; etched after Grelot, by L. Byrne - 


22, Onyx Intaglio, found by the Mad-washers of Constantinople; representing the 
Flight of AZneas from Troy; drawn from the original Gem by Mrs. 


{dward Clarke; engraved by R. Pollard’ - + - - - - 


23. Anew Species of Veronica, discovered by the Author in the Passage of 
Mount Hemus; designed from the original Specimens, and engraved 
according ‘to their natural size, by J.Sowerby ~~ > S < 2 

24. The Traveller's Mineralogical Apparatus for visiting Mines; consisting of, 

1.a Hammer; 2. Blow-pipe; 3. a pair of Platinum Forceps ;-— anc 
4, 5, two small Phials; the one containing Muriatic Acid, the other 


Calcined Borax = - - - - - < = - - 


25. Boundaries of the Bannat of Temeswar; a Wood-Cut - - - 
26. Gipsies washing Gold in the Bannat; designed by R. B. Harraden; etched 
by J. Scott - - - - - - _ = . “ S 


27. North-west View of Vienna; from a Drawing made upon the spot by the 
Rev. E. V. Blomfield, M.A. Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambtridge; 


etched by J. Scott ~ - ~ - - - - : " 
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CHAP. I. 
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ATHENS TO MARATHON. 
Manners of the Athenians—Description of a Ball—Mode of Dancing practised ly the 
Women—Superstitions—Funeral Rites of the Albanians—Departure from Athens— 
Kaktivies—Course of the Antient Road—Kevisia—Stamata—Village of MaraTHon~— 


Charadrus—View of the Prain or Mararnon—Bey—Sefairy—Mountains of 


Croton and Agherlichi—Brauron—Antiquities in the Plain of Marathon—Toml of 
the Athenians—Arrow-heads— Monument of Miltiades—Sepulchre of the Plateans— 
Nature of the Soil—other Marathonian Reliques— Fountain of Macaria—Marathonian 
Lake—Mount Stauro Koraki—Schuli—Marathonian Defile—Importance of the Pass 


—Return to Marathon Village. 


CHAS . XI. 
P. 32. 
MARATHON TO THEBES, 

Present Village of Marathon—Cave of Pan—Charadra—Plants—Dogs—Albanians of the 
Mountains—Summits of Parnes—View from the Heights—Kalingi—Capandritti— 
Magi—Plain of Tanacra—Village of Shalishi—Ela— Eurirpus—Skemata— Medals 
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had expressed, upon former occasions, considerable doubt 


respecting the possibility of removing the Statue of Ceres, 
even with the means which he possessed, as the agent 
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of our Ambassador,) jocularly inquired, whether we had 
abandoned the undertaking. But as soon as we informed 
him, that we had not only carried off the Goddess, but that 
she was ‘‘ under weigh’ and upon her voyage to Smyrna, 
to secure a passage to England, he expressed so much 
astonishment, that, with uplifted hands, he exclaimed, in 
his mother-tongue, “Affe! se anche pensaste di rimovere 
l Agropoli, non avrete mari mio permesso'.” We remained 
a week in Athens after this event; and during that short 
period we saw more of the manners of the inhabitants 
than we had before done. - At the Governor’s, it is true, 
our observations were restricted to the gravity of his coun- 
tenance, the fumes of his pipe, and the flavour of his coffee: 
but Luszert introduced us to some Greek families of his 
acquaintance; and our Consul invited us to a ball, given in 
honour of a couple betrothed to each other. Many of the 
Athenian ladies are very handsome. Until the period 
of their marriage, the greatest care is used in adorning their 
persons, and in preserving the beauty of their complexions : 
but they are almost as much secluded from common view 
as the incarcerated virgins of the Turkish charems. Every 
house belonging to a Greek of any consideration has its 
Gynecéum ; and unless a stranger be intimate enough with 
the master of a family to penetrate to the retirement set 
apart for its female relatives, he may come and go without 

meeting 


(1) ‘* Faith! and if you should think of removing the Acropolis, you shall not have 
my permission.” 
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meeting any one of them. It has been believed that this 
custom among the Athenians, of shutting up their women, 
is an imitation of the manners of their Turkish lords; but, 
in fact, it was the original practice of the antient inhabitants 
of the city, and it has continued among their descendants 
until the present day. Whenany one of the Athenian ladies 
ventures into the streets, either upon the occasion of a 
public festival, or in her way to and from a public bath, 
she makes her appearance veiled, and so wrapped up, 
that it is impossible to judge either of her person or of 
her age: and this also was antiently the custom, as we learn 
from the account Dicearchus has left us of the women of 
Thebes*. Divested of this attire, her figure at home, 
contrasted with the disguise she exhibited abroad, is sin- 
gularly striking. Among all the travellers who were 
admitted into female society at Athens, or who have related 
from report what they did not actually see, there has 
been no writer more faithful or more happy in his repre- 
sentation than Chandler. It seems as if the subject had, 
for once, raised his feelings to the temperature necessary 
for animated description ; and he briefly sketches a glowing 
portrait of a Grecian virgin in her secluded apartment’. 


Her 


(2) Vid. Diczarchi Stat. Greec. apud Geog. Minor. p.16. Oxon. 1703. 
(3) “ There the girl, like Thetis, treading on a soft carpet, has her white and 
delicate feet naked ; the nails tinged with red. Her trowsers, which in winter are of 
red cloth, and in summer of fine calico or thin gauze, descend from the hip to the 
ancle, hanging loosely about her limbs; the lower portion embroidered with flowers, 
and appearing beneath the shift, which has the sleeves wide and open, and the seams 
and edges curiously adorned with needle-work. Her vest is of silk, exactly fitted to 
the 
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Her employment here is seldom varied: the time which is 
not spent in the business of the toilette, and at meals, is 
given to spinning and embroidery. Reading or writing 
seems to be entirely unknown; or to be considered rather 
as the vulgar occupation of clerks and scriveners, than of 
persons of taste and rank. ‘The accomplishments of the 
Grecian, as of the Turkish ladies, are few in number: some 
few among them-are able to touch, rather than fo play 
upon, the dulcimer or the guitar; and to dance, but 
without the slightest degree of elegance or of liveliness. 
We visited the ball to which we had been invited; and 
found a large party of the wealthiest matrons of the Greek 
families, seated in a row, with their daughters standing 
before them. When the dancing began, we were called 
upon to assist, and we readily joined in a circle formed by 


a number of young women holding each other by their 
hands 


the form of the bosom and the shape of the body, which it rather covers than 
conceals, and is shorter than the shift. The sleeves button occasionally to the hand, 
and are lined with red or yellow satin. A rich zone encompasses her waist, and is 
fastened before by clasps of silver gilded, or of gold set with precious stones. Over 
the vest is a robe, in summer lined with ermine, and in cold weather with fur. 
The head-dress isa skull-cap, red or green, with pearls; a stay under the chin, and 
a yellow forebead-cloth. She has bracelets of gold on her wrists ; and, like Aurora, is 
rosy-fingered ; the tips being stained. Her necklace isa string of zechins, a species of 
gold coin; or of the pieces called Byzantines. At her cheeks is a lock of hair, made 
to curl towards the face ; and down her back falls a profusion of tresses, spreading over 
her shoulders. Much time is consumed in combing and braiding the hair after bathing ; 
and at the greater festivals, in enriching and powdering it with small bits of silver, 
gilded, resembling a violin in shape, and woven-in at regular distances. She is painted 
blue round the eyes ; and the insides of the sockets, with the edges on which the lashes 


grow, are tinged with black.” Chandler's Travels in Greece, p. 123. Oxf. 1776. 
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hands in the middle of the room. From the figure thus 
presented, we supposed that something like a cotillion 
was about to be performed; but the dance, if it may 
be called by that name, consisted solely in a solemn 
poising of the body, first upon one foot, then upon the 
other; the whole choir advancing and retreating by a 
single step, without moving either to the right or to the 
left. The gravity with which this was performed, and the 
pompous attitudes assumed, were so uncommonly ludicrous, 
that it was impossible to refrain from laughter. In order, 
however, to apologize for our rudeness, we ventured to 
propose that the most easy figure of a French or of an 
English dance might be introduced; which was attempted, 
but pronounced too fatiguing. At this moment the eyes 
of the whole company were turned upon the fat figure 
of a matron, who, rising from the didn on which she had 
been seated, beckoned to another lady still more corpulent 
than herself, and, as if to assert the superior skill of 
her countrywomen in an exercise for which she had 
been considered famous in her youth, promised to exhibit 
the utmost graces of an Athenian pas de deux. Imme- 
diately several whispers were made in our ears, saying, 
““ Now you will see how the Grecian ladies, who have 
studied the art, are able to dance.’ The two matrons 
stationed themselves opposite to each other in the centre 
of the apartment; and the elder, holding a handkerchief 
at either extremity, began the performance, by slowly 
elevating her arms, and singing, accompanied by the clap- 
ping of hands. It was evidently the dance of the Gipsies, 

which 
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which we had often seen in Russia, particularly in Moscow’ ; 
but here it was performed without any of the agility 
or the animation shewn by the T'x:gankies, and had been 
modified into a mere exhibition of affected postures, con- 
sisting of an alternate elevation and depression of the 
arms and handkerchief, attended now and then with a 
sudden turn and most indecorous motion of the body, 
neither of the dancers moving a step from the spot on 
which she had originally placed herself. In all this there 
was nothing that could remind us, even by the most 
distant similitude, of the graceful appearance presented by 
the female Bacchanals, as they are represented upon the 
Grecian vases. But as we had seen something more like to 
those pictured choree among the islands, there is no reason 
to conclude that all the antient features of the Grecian 
dance have been entirely laid aside. One of them is certainly 
retained in every part of Greece; namely, that characteristic 
of antient dancing which is connected with the origin of 
the exercise itself, and of a nature forcibly opposed to aii 
our ideas of decency and refinement. It was probably 
owing to this circumstance that the Romans held dancing in 
such low estimation®. The most discreet females of Modern 
Greece, practising what they conceive to be the highest 
accomplishmentof the art, deem it to be no degradation of the 


virtues 


(1) See Part I. of these Travels, Chap. IV. p. 60. 2d edit. Broxd. 1811. 
(2) See the observation of Cicero, as cited in the last Section of Part II. of these 
Travels, Chap. IV. p. 120. Broxb. 1814. 
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virtues which they certainly possess, when they exhibit move- 
ments and postures of the body expressing, in our eyes, the 
grossest licentiousness. Possibly it may have been from 
observing such violations of decorum, that some travellers, 
in their accounts of the country, have calumniated the 
Grecian women, by imputing to them a general want of 
chastity. Yet there is no reason to believe that any charge 
of this nature has been deservedly bestowed: on the 
contrary, we find that the latest descriptions of the 
manners of the inhabitants afford a much more favourable 
representation of their moral character*. ‘That they are 
exceedingly superstitious, cannot be denied; but even their 
superstitions are rendered interesting, in having been 
transmitted, unaltered, from the earliest ages of the Grecian 
history. Among these may be noticed the wearing of 
rings, as spells*; the practice, upon any sudden appre- 
hension, of spitting into their own bosoms’; the alarm 
excited by seeing serpents in their houses*; the observance 
of lucky or unlucky days’; the various charms and drugs 

which 


(3) ‘* They are assiduous housewives, and tender mothers, suckling their infants 
themselves; and notwithstanding the boastings of travellers, I must believe them 
generally chaste.” Hobhouse’s Travels in Turkey, c. p. 506. Lond. 1813. 

(4) Aaxrudiovs gappakira:, Aristoph. Plut. p. 88. 

(5) Thole cic iudv txrvea xodrov. Theocritus, A similar superstition is mentioned 
by Mr. Galt, in his ‘ Letters from the Levant,” p.172. Lond. 1813. 

(6) "Ev rq oixég. Theophrastus. « Anguis per impluvium decidit de tegulis.” 
Terent. in Phorm. Act. IV. Sc. 4. 

(7) Vid. Hesiod. év "Epyos cat “An. x.7.X. 
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which are supposed to facilitate child-birth'; the cere- 
monies attending sneezing’; offerings made of locks of 
hair*; a veneration for salt‘; with their various modes 
of divination. To collect and enumerate all of them, would 
require a longer residence in the country. An attention 
to such examples of antient ceremonies and superstitions 
is however useful; because, having been transmitted 
from father to son, and being found at this day in countries 
widely separated, they serve to assist an inquiry into 
the origin of nations; and if they do not enable us to 
trace a connection between different branches of the same 
stock, with as much certainty as the relationship of 
languages, yet they sometimes tend to confirm the truths 
which are thereby suggested. In such an inquiry, perhaps 
there will be found nothing more perplexing than the 
evident analogy between some of the customs of the 
present inhabitants of Greece and those of other nations, 
differing both as to situation, and in every peculiarity 
of language; such, for example, as may be observed in 


comparing the funeral ceremonies of the Albanians with 
those 


(1) Vid. Aristophanes, Gkxuroxer Gyvwoduevoc. Plutarch (De Fluv. p. 60. Tortose, 
1615.) mentions an herb, Cyura, growing uponthe banks of the Jnachus, famous 
for its virtues in assisting parturition: and the women of Darien in America, when 
pregnant, eat an herb which, it is said, causes them to bring forth without pain. 
Vid. Boem. lib. iv, c. 11, 

(2) Urapuos x defor. Plut. Themist. p. 85. 1. 23. 

(3) Vid. Lucian, Pausanias, &c. Human hair is often suspended among the 
dona votiva made by the inhabitants of India to their Gods. 

(4) WTou ddec. Demosth, p. 241. 
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with those of the Wild Irish and the Abyssinians'. It is 
quite impossible that these three nations can have had a 
common origin; because nothing can be more striking 
than the radical difference in their speech. The Albanians 
call the Sun Diel; among the Irish it is called Gideon, 
and by the Abyssinians 7’saz; and a similar distinction may 
be noticed in comparing all their other nouns. Khéne, 
in Albanian, signifies the Moon; in Erse it is Dyallack ; 
and in Abyssinian, Tcherka. Yet the remarkable feast 
in honour of the dead, as practised by the Albanians, 
exactly corresponds with the Caoiman of the Irish, and the 
Toscar of the Abyssinians. There is not the smallest 
difference; and a coincidence so extraordinary, attending 
the funeral rites of such distant nations, is utterly unac- 


countable. 
Upon 


(5) They interrogate the deceased as to his reasons for quitting the world, crying 
out, ‘* Way pip you pir? Wuy pip youpie?” (See Hobhouse’s Travels, p. 532. 
Lond. 1813.) The Reader will find the same circumstance related also by Guilletiere. 
The Irish make use of the same questions, and in a similar manner enumerate all the 
good things which the deceased enjoyed. (See the former Section, Chap. LID. p. 73. 
Note 1.) Among the Abyssinians the ceremony is precisely the same, ‘A number 
of hired female mourners continually keep up a kind of fearful how/; calling at times 
upon the deceased by name, and crying out, ‘‘ Wuy pip you Leave us? Hap you 
NOT HOUSES, AND LANDS? Hap you NOT A WIFE THAT LOVED you?” &c. &c. 
(See Salt’s Travels in Abyssinia, p. 422. Lond. 1814.) Judging solely from the 
analogy thus pointed out, it would appear that the Celts, Allanians, and Alyssinians, 
were decended from the same stock as the drabs and Egyptians, among whom the 
same ceremony also exists. Mr. Salt was also greeted in Alyssinia (near Dixan, 
upon entering Tigre from the sea-coast) with the Halleluia, as it is practised in 
Syria. (See p. 242.) ‘ The women,” says he, ‘ greeted us with the usual acclamation, 
Heli, Gi By hs a, hae 
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Upon the last day of November, at four o’clock P.M. 
we set out from Athens, for Marathon, accompanied by our 
friend Lusieri, the Tchochodar, Ubrahim, and our Inter- 
preter, and the Guides with our baggage; our little Danish 
dog, and his gigantic companion Kordki, the Epidaurian 
wolf-dog, running by the side of us. The English Consul, 
and some other Greeks, mounted on very beautiful horses, 
and in their best apparel, accompanied our cavalcade, as a 
mark of their respect, to a considerable distance from the 
city; amusing us until they took their leave with the game 
of Djirid. In this manner the Turks usually begin their 
journeys. We crossed a small river which falls into the 
Cephisus, and saw upon our left a twmulus that appeared to 
have been opened. After this, we proceeded, through olive- 
plantations, to a village called Kaktvies’, at two hours’ 
distance from Athens; and here we passed the night. The 
next morning, continuing our journey towards Marathon, we 
saw upon our left, about a mile from Kakiivies, among some 
olive-trees, a marble Bas-relief representing two figures, 
with part of an Inscription ; of which we could only trace 
the following letters, belonging perhaps to the name of 


some family: 
PAYZTA 


TPA TH 
Such imperfect Inscriptions are only worth observing 
when they serve, as perhaps this does, to denote a sepulchral 
monument, and thereby to mark the course of the antient 


road 


(1) This place is written Kowkowvaones by Mr. Hobhouse. Trav. p. 439. Lond. 1813. 
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road near to which the tombs were constructed. Other 
travellers may hence be guided to the proper spot for 
making excavations. We had seen fragments of fterra- 
cotta vases at the village of Kakdvies, taken from graves 
that had been accidentally opened by the peasants in the 
neighbourhood. We observed a pleasing village upon Mount 
Pentelicus, towards the right: the mountain is now called 
Pendeli. This village retains its antient name Kegyouw, 
almost unaltered in its present appellation, Kevsza. It is 
mentioned by Wheler*. Here Herodes Atticus had one 
of his country-seats. Cephisia was famous for the birth of 
Menander ; and when Herodes Atticus retired to this spot, 
during the reign of Marcus Aurelius, Pausanras or Casarea, 
author of the Description of Greece, followed him as one 
of his pupils. Wheler says it is situated upon the stream 
that falls from Pentelicus into the Cephisus. As we con- 
tinued our journey, we passed quite round this extremity 
of the mountain, leaving it upon our right. The country 
then became more uneven: we were always among hills, 
until we reached a village belonging to the Disdar of 
Athens, called Stamata, (written Stamatt by Wheler’,) distant 

five 


(2) Journey into Greece, p. 453. Lond, 1682. Also, since, by Mr. Hobhouse. 
(See Journey through Albania, &c. p. 436, Lond. 1813.) Chandler informs us, that 
one of the Marbles presented to the University of Oxford by Mr. Dawkins was brought 
from this village. (See Travels in Greece, p. 160. Oxf. 1776.) Mr. Hobhouse obtained 
here a marble bust as large as life, and of fine sculpture. The same author refers to a 
description of this place by Aulus Gellius, lib. i. cap. 2. & lib. xviii. cap. 10. 

(3) Itis also written Stamati. Chandler (p. 160); and by Mr. Hobhouse (p. 425). 
We have preferred an orthography which we believe to be nearer allied to the name 
of this place as it is pronounced by the inhabitants. 
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five hours from Athens. Hence we descended a moun- 
tain, by an antient paved way; having the sea and a 
port in view. Then crossing over a rocky hill, the 
village of Marathon appeared, in a beautiful plain below. 
Traces of the old paved-road again occurred; and the 
earth appeared, in many places, to be stained with 
the red oxide of iron. Lusieri made a hasty sketch of 
this renowned village, in the author’s pocket-volume of 
Notes’. From this spot it appeared to be surrounded 
by mountains; because the extensive plain which after- 
wards opened towards the right, as we advanced, and 
at the north-western extremity of which Marathon is 
situated, was then concealed from us, by part of a mountain 
to the right of the village. We passed some ruined chapels, 
and a tower, at the base of the mountain; and continued 
our route to the Village of Marathon by the side of a 
small river, whose present appellation is Keynurios Potamos, 
or New River. Its antient name was Charadrus: it descends 
from mountains which are now called Kallingi, traverses 
the Plain of Marathon, and then falls into the sea. Wheler 
did not visit this village; but going by a different road 
into the plain, passed by it, leaving it upon his left hand; 
by which he lost the finest view, not only of the Plain 
of Marathon, but of all the interesting objects which 

associate 


(1) See the Plate annexed, shewing the appearance of Marathon village, in the 
approach from Athens, along the antient paved-way, before the prospect of the 
Plain opens upon the right; etched from the original Sketch by Lusieri. 
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associate in the same prospect. It is three hours distant 
from Sfamata, and eight hours from Athens, or about twenty- 
four miles?; and it is situated at the north-western 
extremity of a valley which opens, towards the south-east, 
into the great Puarn or Mararuon. The plain itself is 
quite flat; and extends along the sea-shore, from the north- 
east towards the south-west. Our first employment, after 
arriving here, was to delineate the whole of this grand 
perspective with as much accuracy as possible; and for 
this purpose, upon the following morning (Dec. 2), we 
ascended the mountain which is immediately behind the 
village, proceeding about half a mile farther towards the 
north-west. The earth was covered with the blossoms of 
a beautiful species of Crocus,—a singular sight for English- 
men upon the second day of December; and in the midst 
of these we began our pleasing task’. 


The 


rats! a 


(2) It would exactly equal twenty-four miles, if three miles were allowed, 
according to the usual computation, for each hour; but the country is uneven and 
rocky, and perhaps the rate of travelling across it, with horses, does not here exceed 
24 miles per hour. This therefore allows an interval of twenty miles, or 160 stadia, 
which greatly exceeds the measurement antiently allowed for the distance between the 
two places. ‘‘If we suppose,’ says Mr. Hobhouse, (Journey through Albania, &&c. 
p. 438. Lond. 1843.) ‘‘ that there was formerly a nearer road by Vraona (Brauron), 
the difference will be considerably diminished.” 

(3) A Sketch, from which the annexed Engraving has been made, was soon com- 
pleted ; having nothing to recommend it but the fidelity of the outline ; and this, it is 
hoped, will be found to be correct. But the Drawing which upon this spot exercised 
all the abilities of Lusiert, was of a very different description: it comprehended every 
thing that truth and genius and taste could possibly bestow, upon the representation 
of scenery already ennobled and consecrated by deathless deeds of bravery and virtue ; 
—of scenery which Nature herself has proudly and profusely adorned with every 


splendid. 
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The view of the Plain of Marathon from this eminence 
embraces an extent of three miles from the village 
to the sea. Upon the right are seen' the villages of 
Marathon and Bey, a mountain called Croton, a part of 
Pentelicus, and the more distant summits of Attica towards 
Sunium. Upon the left is a mountain called Stauro 
Koraki, or Raven Cross. In front lies the plain, inter- 
sected throughout its length by the Charadrus, as before 
mentioned. The opening between the mountains into this 
plain is twelve stadia, or a mile anda half English, in width. 
Beyond the village of Bey, at the extremity of the plain 

towards 


splendid feature, and by all those hues, and by that majesty of light and shade, which 
are so peculiarly characteristic of the Grecian landscape. The work undertaken by 
Lusieri required, therefore, many hours for it completion. As an artist, he was always 
slow in delineation ; but it was the tardiness of the most scrupulous accuracy; for he 
trequently laid on even his colours upon the spot ; and he always introduced into his 
drawings the minutest details, without diminishing the grandeur of the principal 
objects. Perhaps while this is written, his View of Marathon, although calculated to 
form the ground-work of a picture which would be regarded almost with veneration in 
a national gallery, yet remains, with many other of his valuable designs, in his port- 
folio at Athens, reserved for additional touches by its fastidious master. However this 
may be, since it has fallen to the author’s lot to bear testimony to its excellence, he is 
anxious that some memorial, however frail, may serve to snatch it from oblivion: 
Always preferring the gratifications of genius before the acquirement eyen of a compe- 
tency by the sale of his numerous productions, so long as the means of a livelihood 
are afforded by the small stipend he has obtained, Lusieri is not likely to invite the 
notice of amateurs, either to the merits or even to the existence of his own perform- 
ances. This is one cause why so little has been known of his best works: and another 
may originate in the opposition made to his fame, by that rivalship from which the path 
of merit is rarely exempt, but which has never been more conspicuous than among 
candidates for distinction in the graphic art, from the days of Pretogenes, down to the 
time of Don Battista. 


(1) See the engraved Plate. 
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towards the sea, is seen the conspicuous Toms raised over 
the bodies of the Athenians who fell in the memorable 
battle against the Persians. Even the section recently 
made near its summit, with a view to open it, is visible 
from this place, like a dark line traced from the top 
towards the base. Farther on appears the Marathonian 
shore, where the Persian army landed; and close to the 
coast, upon the right, a marsh, wherein the remains of 
trophies and marble monuments are yet visible. Beyond 
all extends the sea, shewing the station of the Persian fleet, 
and the distant headlands of Eubeca and of Attica. 

From the Village of Marathon we descended into the 
PLAIN, by the bed of the Charadrus river ; and crossing it, 


came first to the village of Bey, and afterwards to another 


village called Sefairy. These names are written as they 


were pronounced. We endeavoured to ascertain the etymo- 
logy of the last; and the inhabitants told us that the 
word Sefairy signifies The war. Very little reliance. how- 
ever, is to be placed upon information so obtained. Near 
to this place is one of the antient wells of the country. 
The villages of Bey and Sefairy may possibly occupy the 
sites of Probalinthus and G£noa, cities of the TETRApoLts” 
of Attica: they are situated at the foot of the mountain 
called Croton ; along the base of which, between 
this mountain and the Charadrus river, extends the 


road 


(2) Within this district were the four cities of Gnoa, Marathon, Probalinthus, and 
Tricorythus. Vid, Strabon. Geog. lib. vili. p.555. Edit. Oxon. 


Bey. 


Sefairy. 
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road to Athens, in a north-westerly direction’. Passing 
round the foot of this mountain to the ight, that is to say, 
towards the west, in a part of the plain which lies between 
Croton and another mountain called Agherlichi, lying 
towards the south-west, we came to the village of Branna, 
pronounced Vranna, and generally believed to be a cor- 
ruption of the antient Brauron. To this village it was 
that Wheler descended, by a different route, as before 
mentioned, from that which we pursued; ‘‘ over a ridge,” 
he says*, ‘‘ where the mountains of Nozea and Pendeli 
meet.’’. Owing to this circumstance, he does not appear to 
have travelled along the old road from Athens to Marathon, 
which the Athenian forces must have passed, in their way 
to the plain; because we have already noticed the remains 
of an antient paved-way in the journey we took, and he 
mentions no appearance of this kind. Vranna, which he, 
more lyrically, calls Urania, is situated, as he describes it to 
be, ‘‘ between two mountainous: buttresses:"’ but they 
do not belong to the same mountain, there being a separa- 
tion between them; and they bear the two distinct names 
of Croton and Agherhch’. At Brauron, the Athenian 

virgins 


a -- —— —--- — ee 


(1) See the author’s Topographical Chart of the Plain. 

(2) Journey into Greece, p. 453. Lond. 1682. 

(3) They are distinctly alluded to by Chandler, who followed Wheler’s route, 
and considers the mountain now called Agherlichi to be a part of Pentelicus. ‘‘ We 
soon entered,” says he ‘‘ between two mountains ; Pentele ranging on our right; and 
on the left, one of Diacria, the region extending across from Mount Parnes to 
Brauron.” (See Trav. in Greece, p. 160.. Oxf. 1776.) Chandler further says, 
that the two mountains are divided by a wide and deep water-course, the bed of a 
river or torrent antiently named Erasinus, 
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virgins were consecrated to Deana, in a solemn festival 
which took place once in every five years. No woman was 
allowed to marry until she had undergone this ceremony ; 
the nature of which has never been explained. All that 
we know of it is this: the solemnity was conducted 
by ¢en officiating priests, who offered a goat in sacrifice ; 
the virgins were under fen years of age; and they wore 


yellow gowns; which circumstance of their dress is the 


more remarkable, because the laws respecting festivals 
ordained, that, at the Panathenea, no person should wear 
apparel dyed with colours*. <A yellow vest is a mark of 
sanctity with the Caémuck tribes; among whom the priests 
are distinguished by wearing robes of this colour’. At 
this festival, they sang the poems of Homer. In the 
Brauronian temple there was preserved, until the second 
Persian war, the famous image belonging to the Taura, 
which, from some accounts, appears to have been of 
wood*: but there are confused relations concerning it; 
and the tradition of its fall from heaven refers rather to 
its meteoric origin, as an Aérolite, or atmospheric stone. 
It was worshipped by the antient inhabitants of Taurica 
Chersonesus under the name of OrsILocHE; and was called 

by 


(4) Lucian. Nigrino. See Potter’s Archzol. vol.I. p. 145. Lond. 1751. 
(5) See Part I. of these Travels, p. 333. Second edit. Broxb. 1811. 
(6) To Edavoyv 2 ékxetvo eivae Aéyovow, 6 wore Kal "Opiorns cai "Iduyévere 


ex ths Tavprxns ékkdérrovoty. Pausanize Laconica, c. xvi. p. 248. Lips. 16g6. 
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by the Greeks, the Demon Virgin, or Diana. When 
Iphigenia fled from ‘aurica Chersonesus, the Athenians 
maintained that this image was brought by her to Brauron. 
Here it remained until Xerxes conveyed it to Susa; whence 
it was again removed by Seleucus, and given to the 
Laodiceans of Syria; in whose possession it continued so 
late as the second century of the Christian era’. 

Leaving Brauron, we began our search after the remains 
of antient monuments, tombs, and trophies, in the open 
Plain towards the sea; being anxious to discover if any thing 
yet remained, which might be considered as still preserving, 
upon the spot, a memorial of the famous battle of Mara- 
thon. A lofty Sepulchral Mound has been already mentioned, 
as a conspicuous object from all parts of this territory. We 
pursued our course towards it, in a south-easterly direction. 
We had no sooner reached this Tumulus, which stands 
about six furlongs from the shore, than we entered a 
passage which had been recently excavated towards its 
interior’; and in the examination of the earth, as it 
was originally heaped from the Plain to cover the dead, 

we 


(1) See Part I. of these Travels, p. 510, Note (2). There were many instances 
of a similar reverence being entertained for Meteoric Stones among the Antients. We 
find them described as ‘‘ Images that fell from Jupiter.” There was an “‘image” of this 
description in the Temple at Ephesus. (See Acts xix. 35.) Another was preserved at 
4igos Potamos, where it originally fell : and, according to some authors, the Palladium 
of antient Ilium was of this nature, although by others described as a wooden image. 

(2) Vid. Pausan. ubi supra. edit. Kuhnii. Lips. 1696. 

(3) It is said that this excayation was made by Monsieur Fauyel, a French artist 
at Athens, 
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we found a great number of arrow-heads, made of common 
flint, such as the inhabitants of the stony mountains in 
North America, of Mount Caucasus, and of some parts 
of Persia, now use as a substitute for iron, lying confusedly 
together, mixed with the soil. We collected many of 
these*.. It is remarkable, considering their great antiquity, 
that they did not appear in any degree decomposed or 
discoloured : the colour of their surfaces was not changed: 
but this is explained by their situation, being at a con- 
siderable depth in the earth, where they had been 
protected from the action of the atmosphere, which 
would have altered their appearance, and given to them 
a whiter colour in a short time, had they remained exposed 
upon the surface of the soil. The recent section that 
has been effected, with a view to ransack the other 
hidden contents of this T’umulus, although it presents 
to the spectator a chasm which is visible even from the 
village of Marathon, at the distance of two miles and a 
quarter, has been of little consequence. The work was 
very ignorantly conducted; as the operation does not extend 
below the visible base of the Mound and the present level of 
the Plain; whereas it must be evident, that, during so many 
centuries, the pressure of such an enormous cone (which of 
course was much larger, and more lofty, when it was first 
raised, than it now is) must have caused the base of it to 

sink 


(4) Mr. (now Sir William) Gell, and other travellers, have also since collected 
many of these arrow-heads in the same plaee. 
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sink very considerably beneath the surface of the soil. In 
order to find the conditory of the Sepulchre, if the bodies 
were not promiscuously heaped towards the centre of the 
Mound, it would be necessary to carry the excavation much 
lower. Various opinions prevail concerning it. Some have 
believed it to be the Tomb of the Athenians: others have 
pretended that it is the Sepulchre of the Plateans. The 
Stele upon its summit have long disappeared. It is one 
hundred and eighty feet in circumference, when measured 
at the base; and the distance from the base to the vertex, 
measured along the surface of the cone, equals thirty feet. 
The account given by Pausanias is plain and decisive; and 
it seems clearly to prove that this is the Toms or THE 
ATHENIANS ; for the other monuments, mentioned by him 
as being near to that Sepulchre, may also be observed ; as 
will presently appear. The name which he uses, applies 
forcibly to this Tumulus: he does not call it Mojue, but Tadgoc ; 
a word still retained in the modern appellation Tépe, which 
is given to every antient tomb of this form throughout the 
country. Its situation is moreover pointed out; for he says, 
that it stood & ra wsdia. Having therefore the words of 
Pausanias' as our guide, and being in view of this con- 
spicuous Tumulus upon the Plazn, it is impossible to believe 
that it can be any other than what he terms it, TA®OZ 
A@HNAIQN. His account of Marathon is one of the finest 


specimens 


Ys QN\ 9 ~ as . , > ~ 5 “4 ~ ee 
(1) Tadoc 02 ev ro medio AOnvaiwr éoriv, iri 0 aire orntg, Ta oyduara Tay 


aroNavdvrwy Kara duAdds kazrwoy. Paus. Attic. c.32. p.79. ed. Kuhnii. Lips. 1696. 
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specimens of his writing; and although it is rare indeed to 
find any instance of sublimity, or even of elevated style, in 
any of his descriptions, there is something in his “‘ nocturnal 
sounds of the neighing of horses*, and the apparitions of 
armed combatants upon the Plain,’ which remind us 
of Cicero?:—“ S#PE ETIAM IN PRA#HLIIS FAuNI AUDITI, 
ET IN REBUS TURBIDIS VEREDICEH VOCES EX OC€CULTO 
MISSH ESSE DicuNTUR.” It has been sometimes surmised 
that this lofty Mound might have been heaped over the 
bodies of the Persians; but the conjecture does not accord 
with the account of their overthrow into the Lake at the 
southern extremity of the Plain (distant at least two miles 
from this spot), and into the sea. Pausanias mentions, indeed, 
a tradition concerning the burial of the Persians by their 
conquerors; but he gives it no credit; affirming that not a 
vestige could be discerned of any sepulchre wherein they 
were interred ; and believing it to be more probable that 

their bodies were cast into any trench, as chance offered’. 
Near to the Tomb of the Athenians were two other 
monuments mentioned by Pausanias; the one being for the 
Plateans and for Slaves ; and the other (wjua Miariadov) the 
Monument of Miltiades, not being therefore a rados, was 
hard 


(2) "Evrav0a ava racay vikra cat irrov ypeuerifdvrav Kai ayvdpav payouéver 
soriy aisOécGar. Paus. ibid. 

(3) Cicero de Divinatione, lib. i. 

(4) Tovs 62 Mydovs "AOnvata ey OdWar Alyovew, we mdyvTws dovoy avOpwmov 
vexpdv yn Kpupac' rdoov o& ovdéva evpeiv ddvyduny’ odre ydo youa, oite ade 


RAS s PUN ee ? ” \ -~ e "Le 
HILELOY HY LOEW" Eo COVYLA CE HépovTEs Ohas we TUYaLEV, ta¢gBarov. Paus, ibid, 
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CHAP. I. hard by it’. Now it is very remarkable that the remains 
of two sepulchral monuments remain very near to the large 

Tumulus, standing in a line with it, towards the south. Their 
foundations are of the white marble of Mount Pentelicus. One 

Monument of Of them resembles the remains of a monument by the Ma 
tae Sacra, near to Kleusis*. it is a large square pedestal, which 
may have supported Stele, or a Trophy. Such a struc- 

ture is actually mentioned by Pausanias; who says, that the 
Athenians were commanded by an Oracle to erect a Trophy 


(Aidov Aeveov) at Marathon, to the hero KEchetleus, who 


a distinguished himself in the battle, armed only with a 
é plough’. During our examination of this Monument, Lusieri, 
having finished his drawing of the Plain from the village 
I. 


of Marathon, arrived, and here joined us; and being much 


struck by the masonry of the square pedestal, immediately 
4 sat down, and began to make a delineation of it‘. This 

he also finished before he quitted the spot; and we admired 
Sepulchre of it too much to omit the mention of it. The other Sepulchre, 


the Pa : : 
between this and the Tomb of the Athenians, is shaped more 


“ atéiis. 


like a tumulus, the base being circular; but it was the 


smallest 


(1) Pausaniz Attica, c.32. p.79. ed. Kuhnii. Lips. 1696. 

(2) See the Second Section of Part II. of these Travels. 

(3) Vid. Pausan. ubi supra. Tleroinrar dé kat TPOTIAION AéOov Aeveov. Ibid. 

(4) This Tomb measures eighty paces in circumference, and thirteen from the base to 
the summit. The dimensions of the stones, which are of Pentelican marble, are as follow: 


Feet Inches 


Length - - - 4.8 
Breadth\*= - 2-42 Ya 


A hiekness. 245% 9374°4 
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smallest of the three, and evidently had never been so _CHAP.1. 

considerable, either as the Tomb of the Athenians, or this i i 

Monument with a square basis‘. Judging therefore from 

their appearance, and also being guided by the order in 

which they are named by Pausanias, we were induced to 

believe the small circular Tomb to be that of the PLar#ans; 

and the more magnificent Monument to have been that of 

MittiApes®. Some peasants were ploughing upon the Plain, a 

little to the north of these Tombs, among cotton-grounds 

and corn-land: and Mr. Cripps, being desirous of examining Nature of 

the soil, as well as of inquiring after any antiquities the meee 

husbandmen might thus discover, put his own hands to the 

plough, and made several turns with it himself. He found 

only a rich and light soil, of sufficient depth to answer all 

the best purposes of agriculture, whenever the inhabitants 
shall 


(5) See their relative situation in the Author’s Topographical. Chart of the Plain. 

(6) Upon this Monument we found a beautiful and’ perhaps a new species of Oak, 
of which we have not seen the fructification. The leaves are downy below, and vary 
much both in their form and indentation; but are generally of a more or less elongated 
heart-shape; either simply dentated at the edges, or sinuated towards the end. The 
other Plants collected by us at Marathon, either at the Village or in the Plain, may 
be mentioned here.. 

I. The Crocus before noticed ; Crocus autumnalis. 
II, The Mandrake, or Atropa Mandragora, grows on the Plain. 
Ill. The Hirsute Horehound, or Marrubium hirsutum. of Willdenow, This we 
found upon the Tomb of the Athenians. 
IV, V. The French Tamarisk, or Tamarix Gallica of Linneus, and the Juncus 
Acutus, Linn. grew by Marathon Lake. 
VI, VII. At the village of Marathon we found the Montpelier Rock-rose, or Cistus 
Monspeliensis of Linn, and the Common Night-shade, or Solanum nigrum 
of Linneus. 
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shall be delivered from the burden of ‘Turkish tyranny, and 
enabled to bestow upon the land the care and labour requisite 
in its proper cultivation. 

Afterwards, proceeding towards the south, and passing 
again the Tomb which, following Pausanias, we have called that 
of the Athenzans, we came to a rivulet discharging itself into the 
sea, from a Marsh, or swamp, at the foot of a mountain called 
Agherlichi. The distance of this marsh from the Charadrus is 
a mile anda half, or twelve stadia. Here we observed that we 
were in the midst of Marathonian reliques of every description. 
The remains of Sepulchres, Stele, Sorot, and the ruins of 
marble trophies, appeared upon either side of the rivulet, 
and in the midst of the more stagnant waters of the marsh. 
Besides the Stele, we also found here some larger archi- 
tectural pillars, and the capital of a Doric column. We 
saw also the cornice of an immense marble Soros, lying 
upon the basement of a magnificent tomb; the foundations 
as of a Temple; and a very fine piece of sculpture in white 
Pentelican marble, representing a Female Figure seated in 
a chair. The drapery of this Torso, for itis nothing else, is 
very fine: the head, part of the arms, and the feet, are 
wanting; but the left hand remains beneath the right 
elbow ; the Statue having been represented with its arms 
gracefully folded. In its present imperfect state, it is 
impossible even to conjecture for whom this statue was 


originally designed; for it is an erroneous opinion, that, 
among antient images of the Heathen female Divinities, the 
sedent posture denoted any one of them in particular. It is 
true that Ceres was frequently so characterized: but upon 

the 
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the remains of a pictured tripod chalice of terra cotta found 
near Athens, and now in the author’s possession', Venus is 
represented in a sitting attitude, with the inscription 
A®POAITH over her head; and, what is more remarkable, 
she is not there depicted according to the received opinion 
with regard to the Grecian Venus, as founded upon the 
description of her statue by Praaiteles at Cnidus, but as a 
matronly woman, in rich drapery ; corresponding with the 
appearance presented by this statue, and consistently with 
her relationship to the Phrygian Pess¢nuntia, the Syrian 
Astarte, and the Egyptian Isis*. The Marathonian Statue, 
considered with respect to its locality and the circumstances 
of its dedication, independently of its merit as a work of 
art, would be a valuable acquisition among the best reliques 
of Grecian sculpture, even in its present ruinous condition. 
We found it lying in a pool of water, upon a small island 

in 


(1) Presented by Sandford Graham, Esq. M. P. after his return from his travels in 
Greece ; who, during a successful excavation made among the Athenian tombs, dis- 
covered and brought to this country a collection of Greek Vases, which may be 
considered as unrivalled, both in their number and in their importance; as illustrating 
the arts, customs, superstitions, history, and mythology of the Antient Grecians. 

(2) That Venus, among the Antients, was sometimes represented as a young and 
beautiful woman, naked, we learn from the story of the Cnidian Statue by'Praxiteles ; 
but it is at the same time evident, that the people of Cos rejected the same statue, upon 
this account. There seems reason for believing that many of the statues by Grecian 
sculptors, considered as representing Venus, and particularly the famous statue called that 
of the Medicéan Venus, were statues of Aspasia the concubine of Cyrus, whom the 
Greeks represented with the symbols and attributes of Venus, as the Dove, Dolphin, &c, 
from the particular favours that were said to have been conferred upon her by that 
Goddess ; and probably the Cnidian Venus was nothing more than a statue of Phryne 
the mistress of Praxiteles, whose portrait Apelles painted for his Venus Anadyomene. 
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in the midst of the marsh, surrounded by the other Ruins 
we have mentioned. Near to the Statue there was:a_ block 
of marble; with part of an Inscription in very large 
characters, whereof only the four following remained : 


KAIN 


and these did not appear to be of great antiquity. 

Having concluded our examination of the southern 
extremity of the Plain, which is here bounded, beyond this 
marsh, by the eastern termination of Mount Pentelicus, 
projecting into the sea, and forming a small bay, we began 
to traverse its principal extent, parallel to the shore, from its 
south-western towards. its north-eastern extremity. For 
this purpose we passed once more the lofty conical mound 
or Tomb of the Athenians, and the Monument which we 
have called that of Miltiades. Proceeding through the cotton 
grounds and the corn land, and leaving the village of 
Sefairy towards our left, we came again to the Charadrus ; 
and having crossed its channel, we found upon the north- 
east side of it the remains of another monument, somewhat 
similar to that of Miltiades; close to which there is an 
antient Well, answering, by its position, to that of Macaria, 
mentioned by Pausanias: indeed there is no other which 
can be considered as being properly within the Marathonian 
Plain, if we except that which is near to the village of 


Sefairy; and which does not so well coincide with the 


description of Pausanias, because he is evidently proceeding 


towards the muddy Lake at the north-eastern extremity, 
which 
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which he mentions immediately afterwards, previously to 
his quitting the spot for the Cave of Pan, at some distance 
from the Plain, beyond the village of Marathon, towards the 
north-west. Leaving the Well, we continued, through rich 
corn land, until we reached the borders of that famous 
Lake, or fen, into which the Persian army were driven 
by the victorious Greeks. We found it overgrown with 
tall reeds and bulrushes, but well suited, by its un- 
fathomable depth of water and mud, to confirm the 
probability of the fact related concerning it; and capable, 
at this day, of engulphing the most numerous army that 
might attempt its passage. It occupies the whole of this 
extremity of the Plain, between Mount Stauro Kordki and 
the sea, reaching quite up to the base of the former ; along 
which a narrow defile, exactly like that of Thermopyle, 
and in the same manner skirting the bottom of a mountain, 
conducts, by an antient paved-way, toa village now called 
Shuli; perhaps the antient T'rycorinthus, which occurred in 
the road from Marathon to Rhamnus. ‘The resemblance 
between the two straits is indeed remarkably striking ; for 
a spring, at the foot of the mountain, crosses the antient 
paved-way, as do the hot springs of Thermopyle. As soon 
as we had reached this defile, we perceived at once what had 
been the main cause of the prodigious destruction which 
here befel the Persian army; and why so fatal a disaster 
particularly distinguished this swampy Lake. The appear- 
ance of the place is the best comment upon the catastrophe : 
it is, in fact, a pass which a smaller band than that of the 

Spartan 
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Spartan heroes, under Leonidas, might have easily guarded 
against the myriads of Darius: and the story of the battle 
shews plainly that the vast overthrow which here took 
place must have been owing as much to the Persians 
themselves as to the valour of the Greeks. In the 
beginning of the fight, an interval of etght stadia separated 
the two armies; and this precisely corresponds with the 
distance, as before mentioned, between the Charadrus 
and the Stele at the foot of Mount Agherlichi. It was 
therefore beneath this mountain that Meltiades ranged his 
troops; having the Plateans upon his left wing, towards 
Brauron; and his right towards the sea, commanded by 
Callimachus. The Charadrus perhaps separated the hostile 
legions. ‘That the Greeks were repulsed after their first 
onset, seems very probable; not only from the obstinate 
combat that ensued after they made the attack, but also 
from the situation of the mound raised over their dead, 
where the combat was the most severe, and which still 
serves to mark the situation of the Grecian line. After- 
wards, when victory began to declare itself in their favour, 
it is related, that the right wing of the Grecian army 
turned the left of the Persians upon their centre, and, 
by throwing the main army into disorder, dispersed it in 
the Plain. Here it was again intercepted by the Platzeans 
and Greeks stationed upon the left, and driven across the 
Charadrus ; whence, flying in the utmost confusion, the whole 
body made at once for the defile we have mentioned ; 
where the only passage was afforded by an antient paved 


causeway,, 
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causeway, hardly wide enough to admit of two persons abreast 
of each other, and which remains at the present day. Every 
other attempt to escape must have been fruitless, as the sea or 
the lake intervened to oppose it. The consequence, there- 
fore, of so vast a multitude all rushing towards one narrow 
outlet, must be obvious; for it would be similar to that 
which so recently befel the French army, in its retreat from 
Moscow, at the sanguinary passage of the Beresina ;—heaps 
of dead bodies choking the only channel through which any 
chance of a retreat is offered, the fugitives either plunge into 
the abyss, or turn their arms upon each other; and the few 
who escape drowning, or being crushed to death, fall by the 
hands of their comrades. Historians, in their accounts of the 
Battle of Marathon, simply relate, that the Persians were 
driven into the Lake, without being aware of the defile 
whereby they were ensnared : but it is very remarkable, that 
in the two memorable invasions of Greece by the Persians,— 
the first under Darius, when they were defeated at Marathon ; 
and the second, only eleven years afterwards', under Xerzes, 
when they encountered the Spartans at Thermopyle,—the 
curious circumstance of a natural defile, exactly similar 
in either instance, should have tended so materially towards 


the renown acquired by the Greeks. 
The 


(1) The dattle of Marathon, according to Corsini, happened upon the 28th of 
September, in the year 490 B.C. (Corsini Fast. Attic. vol. U1. p. 150.) That of 
Thermopyle in the year 481 B.C. Vid. Chronic. Par. Ep. 52. Lond. 1788. 
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The day was now far spent; and, as the evening drew 
on, we returned towards the village of Marathon, having 
completed our survey of the Plain. The climate in Greece, 
during winter, is delightful; and the winter months are the 
most proper for travelling in the country. The morning 
had been cloudy; but before noon the sky became clear ; 
and at sun-set it exhibited that mild serenity which our 
own Poets consider to be peculiarly characteristic of an 
English autumn’. It reminded us of that ‘‘even-tide”’ in 
the year which a late Writer* has forcibly described as 
the season when “we regard, even in spite of ourselves, 
the still, but steady, advances of time.” Andif there be a 
spot upon earth pre-eminently calculated to awaken the 
solemn sentiments which such a view of Nature is fitted to 
make upon all men, it may surely be found in the Plain of 
Marathon; where, amidst the wreck of generations, and 
the graves of antient heroes, we elevate our thoughts towards 
Him “in whose sight a thousand years are but as yesterday ;”’ 
where the stillness of Nature, harmonizing with the calm 
solitude of that illustrious region which was once a scene 
of the most agitated passions, enables us, by the past, to 
determine of the future. In those moments, indeed, we 
may be said to live for ages;—a single instant, by the 

multiplied 


(1) ‘* No Spring or Summer’s beauty hath such grace 


** As I have seen in one Autumnal face.” Donne. 


(2) Alison on Autumn, p.327. Edinb. 1814. 
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multiplied impressions it conveys, seems to anticipate for 


us a sense of that Eternity, ‘‘ when time shall be no more;” 
when the fitful dream of human existence, with all its 
turbulent illusions, shall be dispelled; and the last sun 
having set in the last night of the world, a brighter dawn 
than ever gladdened the universe shall renovate the 
dominions of darkness and of death. 
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Present Village of Marathon— Cave of Pan— Charadra— Plants— 
Dogs— Albanians of the Mountains —Summits of Parnes— 
View from the Heights—Kalingi—Capandritti— Magi—Plain of 
Tanacra—Village of Shalishi—Ela—Evurirus—Skem ata— Medals 
—Villages of Bratchi, Macro, and Megalo Vathni— / lain of 
Turses—surrounding Scenery—Thebes —State of Surgery and 
Medicine in Greece— Antiquities of Thebes — Inscriptions — State 
of Painting among the Greeks in the age of Alexander — Seven Gates 
of Thebes—Story of Amphion and his Lyre not a fable—Pretended 
Tomb of St. Luke—Description of that Monument—Antient Bulwark 
—Church of St. Demetrius—Rare variety of the Corinthian Order 


in Architecture. 


aang Exceprine one or two houses belonging to Turkish families 
Present Vil- which are not constantly resident, the present village of 


lage of Ma- 


mee Marathon consists only of a few wretched cottages, inhabited 
by 
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by Albanians. Some remains, as of a more antient settlement, 
may be observed behind these buildings, towards the north- 
west. We made a vain inquiry after the Cave of Pan; 
being well convinced that so accurate a writer as Pausanias 
would not have mentioned a natural curiosity of this kind, 
without good proof of -its existence in his time; and from 
its nature, it is not probable that any lapse of time should 
have caused its disappearance. Our Albanian guides, how- 
ever, either did not know that any such cave existed, or 
they did not choose to accompany us thither; and we 
have since learned, that we passed close to it, before our 
arrival at Marathon, in our road from Athens. Other 
travellers have found it; and they describe it to be a 
stalactite grotto, similar, in its nature, to the several caves 
of Parnassus, Hymettus, and Antiparos, although upon a 
smaller scale’: and this circumstance in its history of 
course explains all that Pausanias has written concerning 
the various phenomena with which that cavern abounds’; 
the eccentric shapes which the stalactites had assumed in 
the second century, being, by him, referred. to animal and 
other forms; as Joseph Pitton de Tournefort, in the first 
year of the eighteenth century, with equal gravity, refers 
the ramifications. of alabaster, in the Grotto of Antiparos, 


to 


(1) It has been recently visited by Mr. Hughes, of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
who gave to the author this account of its situation. 

(2) “Odéyor 82 arwrépov rov rediov, Ilavoc éoriy boc, Kal ompdracov Bias akvov" 
eicodos tv &¢ avro arevn, mapedOoves O€ sioty oikur, Kat ovrpa, Kal Td Kadov- 
pevov Llavoc aiaddtov, rérpar ta rodde aitiy eixacuévar. Pausanie Attica, c. 32. 
p. 80. edit. Kuhniz. 
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to cauliflowers and trees, as proofs of the vegetation ot 
stones’. 

We left Marathon on the morning of the third of 
December, being accompanied by our friend Lusieri as 
far as the mill, where the road to Athens separates from 
that which leads to Kalingi and to Thebes; and here we saw 
him for the last time. At this mill there are the remains of 
an aqueduct, with arches, covered with ivy. From hence 
we began to ascend a part of the mountain Parnes, 
now called Nozza; with a strong accent upon the last 
syllable. In the same manner, the modern name of the 
island Ceos is not pronounced, as written, Zia, but Zia. 
Our ascent was along the course of the Charadrus, which 
we were surprised to hear the Albanians call, in this part, 
Charadra ; a different name being given to it in its passage 
across the plain. The scenery around us now became 
mountainous, and broken into masses; resembling that 
which is so frequently represented in the pictures of Gaspar 
Poussin. The soil was covered with a beautiful Heath, 
together with the gaudy blossoms of the Crocus which we 
had found in the Plain of Marathon; and a variety of the 
evergreen Oak, or Quercus Ilex, with prickly leaves. We 
saw also, everywhere, the Velanida, or Quercus Aegilops. 
Of the Ilex the Romans first made their civic crowns; but 

they 


(1) ‘Iln’est pas possible encore un coup que cela se soit fait par la chite des gouttes 
d'eau, comme le pretendent, ceux qui.expliquent la formation des congélations dans les 
grottes. HH y «a beaucoup plus d’apparence que les autres congélations dont nous 
parlons, et qui pendent du haut en bas, ou qui poussent en différent sens, ont été 


produites par le méme principe, c’EsT A DIRE PAR LA VEGETATION.” Voyage du Levant, 
tom. 1. p.229. a Lyon, 1717. 
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they afterwards used the Esculus for that purpose’. A 


noble race of dogs is found over all this district; and 


the same may be said of almost all wild and mountainous 
territories. The animal appears to degenerate in proportion 
as he is removed to more cultivated regions, and among 
a civilized people. Even the common mastiff appears no 
where of such magnitude and strength as in the wildest 
parts of Turkey’, or in the passes of the Apennines; and 
the genuine race of the wolf-dog of Ireland is now 
become almost extinct in that country. As an association 
corroborating this remark, wherever these dogs appeared in 
our route, we observed also a wilder tribe of Albanians, 
than those who accompanied us from Marathon ; wearing 
upon their feet the Scythian /abkas*, or old Celtic sandals, 
made of goat’s-skin, with the hair on the outside ; and the 
still more curious appendage to their dress of the Celtic 
kilt, as worn by antient Romans, and now found also 
in the Highlands of Scotland’. Our Tchochodar, Iprauim, at 
sight of this people, immediately grasped his carabine, and, 


shaking 


(2) ** Civica Jligno prima fuit, postea magis placuit ex Esculo, Jovisacia.” (Pliny.) 
The Esculus also furnished a wreath of honour in the Games : 
‘* His juvenum quicunque manu, pedibusve, rotAve 
Vicerat ; Esculee capiebat frondis honorem.” Ovid. Metamorph, 1. 448. 
(3) The largest ever known was taken from the Turks at the capture of Belgrade, 
and made a present to the King of Naples: it was equal in size to a Shetland pony : 
his son used to ride it. The author saw it at Naples, in 1793. 
(4) See Part I. of these Travels, p. 176. Second Edit. Brord. 1811. 
(5) “* Land of Albania! let me bend mine eyes 
On thee, thou rugged nurse of savage men!” Byron’s Childe Harold, Canto ii. 


stanza 37. line 5. - See also Note iii. to that Canto, p.124. Lond. 1812. 
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shaking the hem of his pelisse', made signs to us to be upon 
our guard. Our Epidaurian wolf-dog, Kordki, was himself 
as large as any of the Newfoundland breed, and he kept the 
fiercest of his mountain brethren at bay; but an amusing 
sight was afforded by the little Danish pug, mentioned in 
a former Part of these Travels’, who ran by the side of him; 
for although any one of the Albanian dogs might almost 
have swallowed him, he grew so insolent under the 
protection of Kordki, that he bade defiance to all of them; 
and not one of them ever deigned to notice the furious assaults 
he made upon them, whenever they came in his way. Not- 
withstanding /brahim’s fears, and his calumnies with regard 
to the inhabitants of these mountains, whom he described 
as a set of lawless banditti ready ‘‘to kill and eat’’ every 
Turk and Christian within their power, we preferred them 
far above the other inhabitants of this country; and we 
never had occasion to confide in their integrity that we 
repented of our rashness, or to apply to them in vain for 
hospitality. ‘They sometimes, it is true, plunder the ‘Turks; 

but 


— ——+— a 


(1) A sign of caution universal among the Turks, which it is not very easy to describe. 
The Reader taking the upper corner of the lappel of his coat delicately between 
his fore-finger and thumb, gently shaking it, and extending the other three fingers of 
his right hand, will have it practically illustrated. The Turks, from habitual indolence, 
use many such expressive signs, to avoid the trouble of speaking. A common sign to 
express ‘‘ Leware!” among the Italians, is that of drawing down the right corner of the 
right eye with the fore-finger of the right hand: and if it be necessary to express 
extreme caution, they draw down the corners of both eyes with both hands; extending, 
at the same time, the corners of the mouth with the two little fingers, into a hideous 
grimace. 

(2) See Part I. of these Travels, Chap. XII. p.250. Note (1). Second Edit. Browd. 1811. 
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but such instances are always acts of retaliation upon their 


oppressors, who spare no opportunity of robbing them of 


every thing they possess : and even a Turk, who has confided 
in their solemn pledge for his security, and thus ventured 
under their protection, is never known to experience any 
violation of theirengagement. But no reliance whatsoever 
ought to be placed upon the descriptions given of this people 
by the Turkish or Grecian inhabitants of the towns: with 
as much reason may a faithful account of the Cossacks be 
expected from a Russ1an, as of the Albanians from a GREEK 
or a Tork. 

We traversed some elevated plains upon the side of 
Parnes. The scenery, as we ascended, became more bold, 
but less beautiful, because more lofty and therefore more 
denuded ; the rocky surface being more disclosed, but broken 
into masses, and dispersed with wildness and grandeur. 
From the heights we saw the island of Za, with the opposite 
promontory, and all the summits and coast, of Eubcea. 
Afterwards we had an amazing prospect, at a great distance 
before us, towards the north, of all the Bocotzan Plain, and 
of its surrounding mountains’. 

Upon 


(3) As it has been rather hastily remarked—it matters not where, but the observation 
is likely to occur again—that the same geological features cause everywhere similarity 
of landscape ; and that a vast plain, or a lake, surrounded by high mountains in one 
country, will necessarily resemble all other plains, and lakes, surrounded by high 
mountains in other countries; the author will take this opportunity of denying the 
fact: and, according to his former practice, he will now specify the particular territory 
which resembles, in the nature of its scenery, this view of the great plain of Beotia. 
It possesses too much beauty to be unknown to many of his readers: it is that part of 

Italy 
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Upon the highest part of this route over Parnes, we 
noticed some ruins; and perhaps hereabouts were the altars 
and the bronze image mentioned by Pausanias'. Soon 
afterwards we entered the village of Kalngi, distant about 
five miles, or one hour and a half, from Marathon. Here 
we saw a fragment of white marble which had evidently 
been used in some antient building. From Kalingi, or 
Kahnga (for the pronunciation varied), we descended to a 
village whose name we have not preserved; consisting only 
of two or three dwellings, and as many milis; but situated 
in the most picturesque manner, ina valley adorned with 
beautiful trees, surrounded by mountains and the ‘most 
stupendous rocks. From this sequestered spet-we continued 
our journey, through a delightful and fertile valley, to 
another village, called Capandritti, distant three hours 
from Marathon, and one hour and a half from Kalngi. 
This place is mentioned by Wheler, as famous for good 

wine; 


Italy which is beheld, in the Apennines, from the heights above the cataract of Terni 
in Umsria. The Beeotian territory being as highly diversified, accordingly as it is richly 
cultivated, or in parts wild, and filled with stately forests full of majestic oaks and 
pines; or interrupted and broken by bleak and naked rocks; presenting to the eye an 
amazing variety of colour, in its fields, and woods, and precipices. Indeed it may be 
said, that, amidst the changeful scenery which Nature is ever exhibiting to the eye of a 
traveller, it rarely happens that any very accurate resemblances can be traced ; and he 
who does not at all times command the power of delineation by his pencil, may consider 
himself to be fortunate, if, by any faithful comparison, he be enabled to convey to the 
minds of others an impression of what they have not seen, derived from what they 
have seen, Thousands have seen the rich territory of Umbria, not one of whom will 
ever behold the Plain of Beotia, 

(1) Kai éy Idpvn6c, Mapyndi0c Lede yarkove gor, Kai Bwopds Lywadréov Arde 
tore O€ Ev 7H Md pynbe kai dddXos Bopds’ K.7.A. Paus. Attic. c.32. p.78. ed. Kuhnii. 
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wine*; and he believed that the antient town of (Znoa 
occupied the site either of Kalingi or Capandrittz. he 
village is situated at the end of the valley, upon an eminence ; 
and it consists of a great number of Albanian houses. After 
descending from Capandrittt, we again ascended an opposite 
hill, and arrived at the village of Magi, inhabited also by 
Albanians; but they appeared better clothed than is usual 
in this country, and every thing about them wore an appear- 
ance of industry and cleanliness. Magi is only half an hour’s 
distance from Capandritti. Leaving this village, we saw in 
a plain close to the road a marble Soros, without its 


operculum, sunk into the earth, and almost level with the 


soil. Inashort time we entered a defile between mountains ; 
and rode, for two hours, along a pass which may be described 
as truly Alpine; the scenery being extremely sublime, and the 
mountains very high, and disposed into masses of great 
grandeur. ‘This pass is very narrow ; and it continues by the 
side of a deep water-course, perhaps enumerated among the 
rivers of Greece, but, like many of them, occasionally dry, 
and it was now without water. Hence we descended into the 
spacious plain which we had seen at such a distance from 
the heights of Parnes, and which we have every reason to 
consider as the land of Tanagra ; aplain of such extraordinary 
beauty, extent, and fertility, that the sight of it alone is 
sufficient to explain all that antient authors have written 


concerning the contests maintained for its possession, between 
the 


(2) Journey into Greece, p.454. Lond. 1682. 
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the inhabitants of A4ética and of Beotia. Ina former note, 
the author has compared it to the rich plain of Umbria, 
near Terni in Italy; which it resembles, by its highly 
diversified aspect of cultivation and wildness; of fields and 
forests; of corn-land, and vineyards, and olive-grounds, 
and woods, and rocks, and mountains. ‘The importance 
of its possession is therefore at once made manifest. The 
city of Oropus' was a valuable possession, in securing 
the command of this territory. It stood upon the Attic 
side of the Asopus, about three miles from the sea. 


Originally it belonged to Baoeotta: the Athenians in the 


second century held it in their possession®. It had been 
frequently a subject of contention between the inhabitants 
of the two countries*: this is twice mentioned by Strabo*. 
Wheler, who visited the site of the antient city, mentions the 
contest, as for the possession of the town only, between the 
Thebans and Athenians’, but takes no notice of the extensive 
and fertile plain on the Attic side of the Asopus; in which, 


and by its borders, there were other towns, now occupied 


by 


(1) It is still called Oropo, and was visited by Wheler. See Journey into Greece, 
p.456. Lond. 1682. 

(2) THy 6 yqv civ Qporiay meray rye ’Arrexne cai Tavaypirnc, Bowwrfay 
70 ékapyns ovcay, txovorw ép yuoy ’AOnvaio, x.7.d. Pausan. Attic. c. 34. p. 83. 
ed. Kuhnii. 

(3) Aco kai cupPBaiver kpiots roddAdktc repi yopiwy tov’ Kabdrep Apyeiots wiv 
kal Aaxedamovior, mept Ovpaiac, "AOnvasore Of kai Borwrotc rept Qpwrov. Strabon. 
Geog. lib. i. p. 98. ed. Oxon. 

(4) ‘Qhoords & év dugioBnrnoin yeyévnrar rodddkic’ idpvrar yap iv peBopiw rH 
ze Arrixys kai rnc Botwréac. Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. p.579. ed. Oxon. 

(5) Journey into Greece, p. 456. Lond. 1682. 
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by Albanian villages’. Psaphis was of this number, and 
perhaps G/noa ; although it be exceeding difficult to fix the 
position of the latter town, which Wheler has stationed upon 
the top of Parnes’, and Chandler in the Plain of Marathon‘, 
The circumstance of its being one of the four cities of 
Tetrapolis? is certainly strong for its position in the 
Marathonian district ; and we had reason to think that the 
remains of it may possibly exist in the Plain of Marathon, 
as we have before shewn”. 

Descending into this plain, we passed a village called 
Shalishit, where we observed an antient fountain. This 
place is distant three hours from Magi, and six hours 
and a half from Marathon, equal to about twenty miles. 


We 


(6) This may be owing to the circumstance mentioned by Wheler of his deseent 
from Parnes to Marcopoli, when “it was dark ;” (Jid.) and of his early departure thence 
in the morning, perhaps before it was light, according to the usual mode of travelling 
in Greece. 

(7) Journey into Greece, p. 454. 

(8) Travels in Greece, p. 162. 

(9) Wheler has attempted to prove, from Stephanus Byzantinus (See Journ. into 
Greece, p.455.), that Tetrapolis was itself a city ; but the words of Strabo are clear and 
decisive as to the import of that appellation, which was a district of Attica, containing 
the four cities of Cinoa, Marathon, Probalinthus, and Tricorythus, founded by Xuthus, 
who married a daughter of Erectheus king of Athens. Of Xuthus it is said by Stralo, 
gxice rnv Terpdroduy rye ’Arrixns, Oivony, Mapabova, WpoBdduvO0v, cai Tprxo- 
puddy. Strabon. Geog. lib. viii. p.555. ed. Oxon. Mr. Hobhouse (Travels, p. 444. 
Lond. 1813.) mentions a village called Ginoe, to the north of the Asopus. 

(10) It is plain, from a passage in Thucydides, that C2noa was a frontier citadel, 
upon the confines of Attica and Bootia: the Athenians were wont to garrison it in 
troublesome times. ‘H yap Oivdn ofca év peBopiole rns ’Arrixyns Kai Bowwrias , 
érere(ytoro, Kai are dpovpiw of "AOnvaioe éeypwvro, ordre médeuos karadaPot. 


Thucydid. lib. ii. cap. 18. p.95. ed. Hudsoni. Oxon. 1696. 
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We had no sooner entered the plain, than we were struck 


(Enea. 


EuRIPUS, 


by the appearance of a large insular knoll or hill rising 
out of it, beautifully adorned with oak and pine-trees, and 
upon the top of which there was a tower; one of many 
edifices of the same nature which may be observed 
throughout Beeotia, built perhaps for alarm and defence, 
during the period of the Latin domination’. We passed, 
across the plain, to the right of this tower, leaving it upon 
our left hand. After a ride of two hours from Shahshi, 
we came to a village called Ginea, or Ennea, situated upon 
an eminence. It is now in ruins; but it has a large tower 
and some walls remaining, among the ruins of several 
houses. There is no antient name with which the 
modern appellation of this place appears to correspond, 
except @noa; but this place is much too near to the 
site of Tanagra to have been an antient town. Con- 
tinuing our journey through the plain, we passed the ruins 
of other houses and towers, proving, however, that it 
Was once a very populous district. We now began to 
ascend the higher parts of the plain towards the north and 
north-west, and drew near to the mountains upon the 
opposite side of it to those we had quitted. Here we hada 
noble view of the whole Gulph of Euripus ; to which we were 
now so close, that we could discern the buildings upon the 
opposite shore of Euboeea. Wecould not so plainly perceive 

the 


(1) Mr. Hawkins has informed the author, that such lofty square towers are alsa 


common over all Euleea. 
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the narrow strait where the bridge of Yakindee* now is; 
but we saw the two seas upon the opposite sides of the 
Euripus. At the distance of two hours from (nea, we 
arrived at the village of Skemata, where we halted for the 
night. The great plain over which we had been travelling 
was called by the Albanians Bratch; but after our arrival at 
Skemata, we observed that the inhabitants bestowed the name 
of Nacra, or Nacri, both upon the plain and upon their 
village. Our total ignorance of the Albanian language would 
render it absurd if we were to attempt to trace any connexion 
between this word Nacra, and Tanagra, the antient name of 
the city and district lying to the north, and perhaps to the 
south, of the Asopus; although the names of places are so 
likely to continue in any country, that it would be an unjusti- 
fiable omission if we were to neglect altogether the attention 
that is due to such corresponding circumstances. But 
the fact that more than all proved our vicinity to a spot 
once occupied by some ancient city, was the prodigious 
number of antient medals which were brought to us 
by the people of this place during the evening that we 
remained with them. Our interpreter had been seized 
with an attack of the Malaria fever; caught perhaps in 
the marshes of Marathon: and we had given to him a dose 

of 


(2) The name given in the country to the bridge which now connects Eulcea with 
the continent of Greece. Mr. Hobhouse visited the spot. He describes the water as 
rushing ‘‘ like a mill-race” under this bridge, and as being ‘‘ not much more than four 
feet deep.” <* A strong eddy is observable on that side from which it is about to run, 
about a hundred yards above the bridge.” See Holbhouse's Travels, p. 453. Lond. 1813. 
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of ipecacuanha, as the usual preparative for administering the 
bark. Shivering with a violent paroxysm, and under the 
influence of the nausea excited by the medicine he had taken, 
the poor fellow came into the hut (where we were seated 
upon an earth floor, hastily devouring a baked turkey which 
the Albanians had brought for our supper), beseeching us to 
deliver him from the crowd he had gathered around him, by 
asking for old coins; and he placed before us his cap half 
filled with bronze medals. We had scarcely time to examine 
a third of these, before men, women, and children, came 
flocking in, each of whom added something to the stock. 
A considerable part of them turned out to be of little or no 
value; either Roman coins of the Lower Empire; or Greek 
medals so injured by use and by time, that little could be 
discerned upon them. Many, however, were purchased by 
us of a better date, and in better condition, at the usual price 
which we always paid, of two parahs for each bronze medal. 
After this we obtained, with more difficulty, a few that 
were of silver, from the women; but these constituting a 
favourite ornament of their head-dresses, they very reluctantly 
consent to sell. We had not seen so many medals in one 
place since the visit we paid to Hezxamillia, in the Isthmus 
of Corinth. Among them were medals of Philip the father 
of Alexander; or of Philp Arideus ; with the figure of 
a youth on horseback, perhaps Alexander upon Bucephalus, 
and this curious monogram, after the word BACIAEQC, 
%, for S1AINNOY: also medals of Thessaly, Bocotia, Phocis, 
fEtoha ; but not one of Attica. Besides these were medals 
of cities; as of Pelinna—a very rare medal, struck after the 


Achaian 
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Achaian League, with the legend entire, PEAINNAIOQN,— 
Larymna, Chalcis, Thebes; and two which peculiarly 
interested us at the moment, from the present unknown 
situation of the city; namely, of Tanagra, with the Omega 
differently written in the legend, being TANATPAIWN upon 
one, and TANAFPAIQN upon the other. We asked the 
peasants where these medals were found in such abundance; 
and they referred us, for the spot, to some Ruins that 


did not appear to us to be of much importance, which we 


had passed a short time before our arrival at Skemata'. They 


seemed 


(1) The name of this place is written Scimitart by Mr. Hobhouse (See Trav. 459. 
Lond. 1813.) ; and Skimatari by Mr. Hawkins. The last of these travellers has recently 
communicated to the author the result of his own observations upon the spot, with 
regard to the site of Tanagra; and it is highly probable that the coins found by the 
peasants in such abundance were discovered among the ruins of that city. Those 
ruins are at a place called Grimathi, near Skemata, or Skimatari. Mr. Hobhouse also 
mentions, that a copper coin of Tanagra was brought to him, by the peasants, from 


the same place ; which he writes Grematha. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Hawxtws to the Author, concerning the Asopus, and the 
Situation of ‘Tanagra. 

‘©T am not much surprised at your omitting to notice the Asopus in your Journal, 
which, at this distance from its source, is in Winter a muddy torrent, and for eight 
months of the year wholly dry. Journeying from Parnes towards Theles, soon after 
leaving the banks of this river, the plain ceases, and you reach a genily undulating 
territory, in which is situated the Albanian village of Skimatari, inhabited by forty 
families. Here you were so near to the ruins of Tanagra, that I am surprised that 
you missed them. They are at a spot called Grimathi, about three miles to the S. W. 
at the end of a ridge of hills which extend from thence several miles towards Theles. 
The ground, too, has a gradual descent from these ruins towards the Asopus and the 
great plain beyond it, which it proudly overlooks, and which, I have no doubt, it 
formerly commanded. ‘There are no well-preserved remains of public edifices, or of 
walls, at Grimathi: the ruins are in such a state as hardly to deserve notice, did they 
net serye to point out the situation of Tanagra. Iam, I believe, the first traveller who 

has 
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seemed to consist chiefly of ruined houses; and of these. 


we have before noticed examples, in the plain we so lately 


traversed. 


has visited them. Grimathi is between two and three hours distant from Sikammno, 
and six hours from Theles: it lies within the territory of Skimatdri. As I have no 
intention of publishing the narrative of my travels, but only the result of them, the 
following story of an adventure, similar to one of your own, is much at your service, 
and may amuse your readers. 

«At the distance of about a mile eastward from Grimdthi, and at the same 
distance southward from the village of Skimatdri, there is a ruined Greek Chapel, in 
which I found an Ionic Capital of white marble, in fine preservation. I was so struck 
with the beauty of its proportion, that I resolved to convey it, if possible, to the shore 
of the Gulph, and thence on board the vessel which was there in attendance upon me. 
But it was first necessary to secure the permission of the Papas of the village of 
Skimatari, to remove it from the sacred inclosure ; and, in the next place, to contrive 
some mode of conveyance for it, in a country where the use of wheels is unknown. 
The protection of an Archon of Livadia, who at this time farmed the revenues of the 
village, powerful as it was, together with that of his Soulasht or Turkish intendant, 
would have scarcely sufficed to overcome the first of these difficulties, had the stone 
been in reality what is here called ‘a consecrated stone,’ i.e. a part of an altar ; nor 
in this case would I have had recourse to such protection ; for my intercourse with the 
peasantry of Greece had been uniformly conducted with a scrupulous regard to their 
religious feelings. The Papas, however, after a due inspection of the altar of the 
Chapel, as well as of the situation in which the Capital stood, pronounced that the stone 
might be removed without committing the crime of sacrilege; and we had now no 
further difficulty than that of contriving the means of transporting it about six or seven 
miles across the country. 

“*For this purpose a raft was made, of the branch of a Vallania oak, whereon 
the Ionic Capital was laid; and a pair of oxen were fetched from the village to drag it ; 
a rope being first tied to the stem of the branch, and then to the yoke. A considerable 
time elapsed before all this preparation was completed ; the oxen being taken from the 
plough, and their owner showing some reluctance to attend them. At last, however, 
the signal was given by my friend the Soubashi, an Arnaut Turk ; and the oxen being 
goaded and cheered, put themselves in motion ;—but, alas! they had not proceeded with 
the marble an hundred yards, before one of them fell, and refused, most obstinately, to 
rise again. It was evident that this arose from lassitude ; for the oxen were of asmall 
weak breed, and young; or perhaps it arose from the natural stubbornness of their 
disposition: but I soon perceived that the peasants attributed it to a very different cause ; 
and, in fact, after another trial had been made, by cheering and goading these poor 


animals, 
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traversed. They were situated upon a gently rising ground, 
to the left of the road as we came. As to the time of their 
finding them, it agreed with what we had always heard in 
Greece ; that is to say, after heavy rains, when they are 
more easily perceived upon the soil, and are left in the 
channels made by rain water. 

Upon the fourth of December we set out for Thebes, at 
the distance of five hours, or fifteen miles. ‘Three-quarters 
of an hour after leaving Skemata, the village of Bratcht was 
upon our left, and Macro and Megalo Vathni upon our 
right: but the two last were not in sight. We then 
quitted the Plain of Bratchi; and having crossed an eminence, 
immediately entered the noble Plain of Thebes. This will 


serve 


animals, and the refractory ox had joined his companion in dragging the marble about 
a furlong farther, and then dropped, their owner loudly proclaimed the impossibility of 
removing ‘ the consecrated stone,’ as he called it, any farther. Even the Papas, who 
was more enlightened, shook his head, and would no longer assist ; so that, were it not 
for the zeal of the Souwbashi and of my attendant, no further attempt would have been 
made. The former, however, being a Mussulman, did not so readily believe in this 
supernatural interposition, and with direful imprecations and threats at length obliged 
the owner of the oxen to make one more effort. The beasts were now, with great 
difficulty, forced again upon their legs, and driven forward for a few yards, when they 
fell again, and their master exultingly cried out, ‘ Did Inot tell you it was impossible ? 
You are now convinced of it! nor would all the oxen in the world le able to move the 
stone one inch farther. 

‘To this opinion the Papas assented, as well as the other peasants. Even the 
Soulasht seemed to feel a flash of conviction, for he too desisted, and became silent ; 
and in this state of things it would have been useless, and certainly wrong, to prosecute 
the attempt. I relinquished it, however, with reluctance ; and the mortifying history of 
my failure is, without doubt, recorded as a miracle wrought by the Patron Saint of 
Skimatari.”’ 
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serve to confirm an observation before made, that every 
principal city of Greece occupies its peculiar plain, sur- 
rounded in a most remarkable manner by a natural wall of 
mountains: and, in alluding once more to the fact, the 
author must of course repeat what he has already said; but 
too much stress cannot be laid upon it, because it will 
enable the Reader to take, as it were, a mental survey of the 
country ; and the mere name of any Grecian city, by this 
circumstance of association, will convey with it, whenever 
it is mentioned, a correct, although an imaginary picture 
of its appearance and situation; especially to the minds of 
travellers who have once seen any similar instance of this 
nature. The country is naturally distributed into a series of 
distinct craters, each containing a spacious and level area, 
admirably adapted to the purposes of maintaining and de- 
fending as many different colonies‘. Among the mountains 
that thus surround the Plain of Thebes, the snow-clad ridges 
of Parnassus, and of Helicon, are particularly conspicuous. 
It may easily be imagined, without much description, what 

scenes 


i 


(1) The most practical method of exhibiting this position of the Grecian mountains, 
and the contiguity of plains thus surrounded, although in an imperfect manner, is by 
placing together a number of saucers with broken lips, upon a table; the first of which 
may be supposed to contain the Plain of Athens, the second that of Thebes, the third 
that of Larissa, &c. &c.; for these plains are all so many vast basins of limestone, 
with high and broken sides, through which the rivers flow. Attention to this circum- 
stance of external character in the general appearance of limestone, upon the outer 
crust of the Earth, may enable us to form a reasonable conjecture as to the nature of 
the surface of the Moon ; which exhibits, when viewed through a telescope, precisely 
the same features, by the disposition of the mountains visible upon its surface; and 
hence it may be inferred, that the Moon’s surface is similar to that of the Earth. 
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scenes for the painter such a country must afford—what 
subjects for poetry it must contain: heaven and earth 
seem to be brought together: the mountain tops appear 
shining above the clouds, in regions of ineffable light, 
as thrones for immortal beings; and the clouds, collected 
into stupendous volumes of inconceivable splendor and 
of every possible form, come rolling around the bases of the 
mountains, as if bringing the majesty of their celestial 
conductors towards the earth. Under the influence of so 
many sublime impressions, the human mind becomes gifted 
as by inspiration, and is by nature filled with poetical ideas. 
The muses have ever made such scenes their favourite 
abode ; and it is upon this account that they have haunted 
Helicon, and Parnassus, and all the heights and the depths, 
the vales, and the rocks, and the woods, and the waters, of 
Greece :—nor canan example be adduced, where, in any 
country, uniformly flat and monophanous, like Scythia or 
Belgium, the fire of imagination has ever kindled. It is 
not that Greece owed its celebrity to an Orpheus and a 
Pindar, and the long list of poets it produced, so much as it 
is, that those illustrious bards owed the bent of their 
genius to the scenes of nature wherein they were born and 
educated. Even Homer himself, if he had been a native of 
oriental Tartary, and had been cradled and brought up 
under the impressions made by such scenery, and under 
the influence of such a climate, would never have been 
a poet. 

Journeying along the south-west side of this plain, the 


fine view of THEBES at last appeared, within two miles 
VOL. IV. H of 
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of us, upon an eminence near the mountains, to the 
left, interspersed with groves of cypress-trees; a mosque 
and a minaret being its most conspicuous edifices. Having 
suffered more than any other city of Greece, it has little 
within its walls worth notice;—but that little must not 
be disregarded. Beheld externally, it wears a more imposing 
appearance; and the view of it from a distance in the plain 
shews how greatly nature contributed to aid the operations 
of art in its antient fortifications. When it is thus seen, 
it still assumes all the aspect of a great city. Prodigious 
ramparts, and high mounds of a very artificial form, appear 
upon the outside of it; a deep fosse surrounds it; and the 
traces of its old walls may yet be discerned. We entered, 
by an antient gate, about noon. Half the arch of. this 
gate, and one of the buttresses, remain. Soon afterwards 
arrived the English Consul of Patras, Mr. Stram, from 
Livadia, in company with an English officer, Captain Lacy. 
We accompanied these gentlemen, upon the usual visit 
of ceremony, to the Wamwode; and then we all dined 
together, upon such fare as the place afforded. We were 
in a wretched house, belonging to a poor Greek, who was 
the apothecary of the place, but who gave us all he possessed, 
namely, a welcome. Our interpreter being again attacked 
by his fever, we were forced to go into the town ourselves 
for provisions; and the consequence was, the loss of our 
fine wolf-dog, Kordski ; who disappeared, and could not be 
found. We were so attached to this faithful animal, that 
we spent the rest of the day in vain endeavours to recover 
him; and we offered a reward to any of the inhabitants 

who 
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who should find him, and take him safe to Signor Luszeri at 
Athens'. The next morning, our Consul Strani, and Captain 
Lacy, set out for Athens. Soon afterwards, we had a 
singular opportunity of judging of the state of medicine 
and surgery in this part of Greece, by the example which 
our host afforded. To the business of an apothecary he 
joined every other branch of the medical and surgical 
professions. A wealthy Turk, followed by his pipe-bearer 
and a train of other attendants, entered the yard, and made 
application to our Z/sculapius for relief from an excruciating 
pain in one of his teeth. A bargain was instantly set on 
foot between him and. the Greek ; and upon promise of 
instant relief, a sum of money was paid. The Turk was 
then told, that the only hope of relief would be afforded 
by the extraction of the tooth. To this the patient assented, 
with great calmness and fortitude. Being seated upon 
a log of wood, in the open air, the operator thrust into 
his mouth a most terrific instrument, and presently out 
flew two of the soundest teeth in his head. It was a job 
not to be mended by apology ; so, with matchless presence 
of mind, the Greek began to cross himself, telling his 


patient to call again the next day if the pain should return, 


as-there was still an ugly-looking tooth remaining, which 


-perhaps would prove troublesome, but it might be removed 


in 


(1) He was afterwards discovered, by an Albanian, upon the side of a mountain 
half-way between. Thebes and Athens ; and being taken to Signor Lusteri, was by him 
forwarded to us, in a vessel bound to Constantinople. 
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inatwinkling. When his patient had quitted the premises, 
finding that we were disposed to rally him a little upon 
his dexterity, he made no.secret of what had happened, but 
produced the two teeth, without even a speck upon either 
of them; saying, the Turk had asked for a sight of what 
he had lost, but was easily persuaded that some hungry 
turkeys, which had strolled into the yard and were making 
a great noise, had gobbled all that he desired to see. 
So much for his skill in this particular branch of his calling! 
As a physician, he entertained very high ideas of the 
efficacy of pills made of yellow silk and live spiders, in the 
cure of a quotidian, tertian, or quartan. However, as 
Englishmen, we had little reason to ridicule the Greeks 
for such superstitions with regard to the cure of an ague ; 
since there is no part of Europe where the nostrums 
recommended as remedies for that disorder are so barbarous, 
as among the middle, and sometimes among the higher 
classes of society in our own country. 

The antiquities of Thebes principally claimed our attention. 
In coming from the gate into the town, near a public fountain, 
there is an antient buttress or bastion, where, upon a large 
block of stone, we found one of those affecting inscriptions, 
of which two were given in the account of the island of Cos' ; 
commemorating, as public benefits, the examples of women, 
who had rendered themselves illustrious by their virtues. 


HBOYAH 


(1) See p.324 of the last Section of Part II. of these Travels. Brorb, 1814. 
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HEOYAHKAIOAHMOZ. 
GsOreEelTONOZNEM 
OV... FY NAIKAAPET H2KA? 

SEiPPOLTYNHIENEKEN 
It sets forth, that “THE SENATE AND THE PEoPLe (honour) 
THE DAUGHTER OF THEOGITON, THE WIFE’ of some person 
whose name is partly lost, ‘‘ oN ACCOUNT OF HER VIRTUE 
AND MODESTY.’ 

And upon the opposite side of the street we found another, 
recording the grateful tribute of a citizen to Domitian, son of 
Vespasian, and brother of Titus, both of whom might have 
visited Thebes, for their father accompanied Nero into Greece. 


Whatsoever contributes towards the history of Vespasian’s 


family, may be deemed worth preserving. Having risen 


from the humble station of a farrier, to that of a Roman 
sovereign, he was the first of the Emperors who was 
succeeded by his son upon the throne. It states, that 
‘* ARISTIDES, WITH HIS CHILDREN, AT HIS OWN EXPENSE, 
(honours) Domitian, A son oF THE Emperor Csar 
Aucustus VESPASIAN:”’ 
AOQOMITIANONKAIZAPAAYTOR? AT 
OPOZTKAIZTAPOLTZTEBALTTOYOY 
EXSNAZTIANOY.YION 
APIZTIAHZTZYNTOIZTEKNOISZ 
» AIKQKAIAPIZTIAHEK TON: Bisik 
In the age of Alexander, there was at Thebes a painter 
of the name of Aristides, by some believed the inventor of 
encaustic painting ; but this is disputed by Plny*®, who, in 
his 


(2) Vid. Plin. Hist. Nat. lib.xxxv. c.J1. tom. III. p.444. JZ. Bat. 1635. 
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his valuable account of this artist, has made us acquainted 


with two very curious facts. The first is, that picture- 


cleaners did as much mischief in his time as they do now'. 


The second, that it is an error to suppose that the Greek 
painters, who generally represented the human countenance 
by a single outline in profile upon the ferra-cotta vases, 
were not as well acquainted with the art of delineating the 
passions as the best of our modern artists. Take, for 
example, the interesting anecdote which Pliny has afforded, 
among others, of the dying mother lying wounded and 
bleeding among the victims in the sacking of a city, whose 
infant was represented as creeping to reach her breast, while 
in her countenance were pictured all the emotions of 
tenderness and fear, lest her child, wanting the milk, should 
suck the blood of its parent; a picture upon this account 
so highly valued, that Alexander caused it to be removed 
to Pella, the place of his nativity*. Above four hundred 


when Vespasian visited Greece; but as professions and 
names continued in the same family in that country, and 
were often transmitted together to succeeding generations, 


his 


(1) “ Tragedum et puerum, in Apollinis: cujus tabule gratia interiit pictoris 
inscitia, cui tergendam eam mandaverat M. Junius Preetor sub die ludorum Apollinarium.” 
Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xxxv. c.11. tom. III. p. 439. 

(2) “ Aristipes Thebanus: is omnium primum animum, pinxit, et sensus omnes 
expressit, quos vocant Greci ETHE: item per turbationes: durior paulo in coloribus. 
Hujus pictura est, oppido capto ad matris morientis e yulnere mammam adrepens 
infans: intelligiturque sentire mater, et timere ne emortuo Jacte sanguinem infans 
lambat: quam tabulam Alexander Magnus transtulerat Pel/am in patriam suam.”” 
Plin, ibid. c.10. p. 438. 
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his son might have found in Thebes a painter to represent 
his father’s battles, who thus commemorates his gratitude 
for the patronage conferred upon him. It happened ata 
time when it was particularly the practice of the Romans 


to employ Grecian artists in such representations: and the 


graphic? illustrations of those conquests which Titus himself 


had achieved were not long afterwards exhibited in Rome, 
where they remain at this day. 

A very correct topography of antient Thebes might be 
composed from the traces still discernible. ‘Fhe situation 
of its seven gates‘ might be ascertained: and as a beginning 
of this part of the work, it will be evident that the entrance, 
near to which these inscriptions were found, was that called, 
from the fountain we have mentioned, “‘ the Crenean Gate’.”’ 
The city was demolished, it is true, above two thousand 
years ago, when Alexander invaded Greece: but since its 
restoration by Cassander’, very little was done to it, which 
could possibly alter the appearance of its dykes and 
ramparts: upon these, time has little influence; and their 
situation and form serve to point out the position of the gates. 
Thebes was almost a deserted village in the age of Strabo’: 


but 


(3) Pausanias calls the representations of things, by means of sculpture, in Lasso- 
relievo, TPA@PAIL. 

(4) OnBaiow d& év re meptBdro Tov dpyatov retyovs éxra apiOuov Hoay 
mUNat, kT... Pausaniz Beeotica, c. 8. p. 727. ed. Kuhnit. 

(5) Uvaas 62 Kpnvaiac, ras dé ‘YWieras émi Adyw rode ovoudlovar. Ibid. 
p. 728. 

(6) Vid. Diodor. Sic. libro xix. in Epitome Rerum Thebanarum, tom. II. p. 697. 
edit. 1004. 


(7) Quvcé kouns akcoddyou rémrov awfover. Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. p. 585. ed. Oxon. 
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cHap.u. but Pausanias Says its seven gates remained in his time’; 
and he has written rather a copious account of its 
antiquities*, ‘The present town appears to occupy little more 
than the site of the old Cadmean Acropolis ; which is the 
opinion of Wheler, and of Pococke’: and in the harmonious 
adjustment of those masses which remain, belonging to the 
antrent walls, we saw enough to convince us that the story 
Story of Am- Of Amphion was no fable ; for it was a very antient custom 


phion and his 7 , 5 
Lyre not a to carry on immense labour by an accompaniment of music 


fable. 


and singing. The custom indeed still exists both in Egypt 
and in Greece. It might therefore be said, that the walls of 


Thebes were built at the sound of the only musical instrument 
then in use; because, according to the custom of the country, 
the /yre was necessary for the accomplishment of the work. 

We saw in two instances, upon stones in the walls 
of a church, the traces of inscriptions which were no 
longer legible: but in another wall we found the following ; 
informing us, that in antient Thebes, as in London, there 
were different companies, or communities, established for the 
different vocations. It is rendered moreover interesting 


1 by containing the name of the city ; thereby confirming 


our knowledge of the spot: and it purports, that ‘‘ Trmoc es, 
THE SON OF T1mostrRatus, is honoured BY THE COMMUNITY 


OF THE ARTIFICERS AT THEBES.” 


TO 


(1) Mévoves 82 cai és uae tre. Pausan. Beeot. c. 8. p. 727. ed. Kuhnii. 


(3) See Pococke’s Travels, vol. II, Part II. page 159. Wheler’s Journey into 


i (2) See also Diceearchus, p. 14, et seq. ed. Hudson. 
i} 
Greece, p.331. Lond, 1682. 
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TOKOINONTQNNEPITON 
AIONYZTONTEXNHTOQONTQAQN 
ENOEBAIZAIOKAHTIMOZ 
TPATOYAIONYZQI 


There is another line upon the stone, but it is written 
in much smaller characters, and cannot now be read. In 
this inscription it appears to be written AIONYZQ, but this 
must be an error’. 

Near the door of the Church of St. George, there is an 
inscription of some length, beginning ‘‘ Lysippus the son 
of Trallion,’ &c. AYEINNOZTPAAAIQNOS z.7.a. but it 
contains only a list of names; and as a very considerable 
part of it is concealed by the base of a small pillar, the 
imperfect copy we made of it is not worth publishing. 
Many scraps of this kind might be added, which would 
serve only to swell the volume, and they are therefore 
omitted. We thought we should obtain something of 
more consequence, from the positive assurances made to 
us by several Greeks, that the Sepulchre of St. Luke was 
preserved within a chapel upon the outside of the town, 
towards the east; and that a long inscription, proving the 
fact, existed upon the tomb. We hastened to the sanctuary 


said to contain this remarkable relique, and found a beautiful 


Soros of white marble, with an inscription thereon; the 
first 


(4) [The expression Oi rept rov Acovvcou reyvirae occurs frequently in inscriptions. 
qT a e \ ~ . 
In the same manner we have Oi repi rov ‘“Hpaxdéa veavioxor, “ Juvenes circa Hercu- 
| ae , ‘ i us 
taneum ludum.” Vid. Chishull Ins, Sig. p.47.]—Note by Mr. Waprote. 
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first sight of which convinced us of the astonishing 
ignorance of the Greeks of Thebes, whose priests could not 
undeceive their countrymen with regard to its pretended 
origin. ‘They shewed to us, indeed, the word TYMBQI 
upon the monument; and the chapel being dedicated to 
St. Luke, thence concluded that this Soros must contain his 
reliques. Its operculum is beautifully sculptured, so as to 
exhibit in relief, upon its sloping sides, the resemblance of 
a thatch made of the foliage of the laurel. ‘The oblong sides 
of the Soros are channelled into indented pannels, three 
on each. Upon the south side of the tomb there is an 
inscription in the middle pannel ; and the other pannels, to 
the right and left of this, are ornamented with a rose, or 
sun-flower, in the center. : 

The inscription has been already published by Wheler'’, 
and by Spon*, and by Muratori’ from the Travels of Du 
Lor; but as no accurate copy has yet appeared, we 
shall insert our own; stating at the same time, in the 
Notes, the different’ Reddings that have before been 
published. It is remarkable that, among four travellers 
who have copied a legend of only ten lines, fairly inscribed 
upon the marble, there should be so much disagreement’. 
It relates to a person of the name of Nedymus ; and from 


the mention made of the souwl’s immortality, in the last 
line, 


(1) Journey into Greece, Book IV. p. 333. Lond. 1682. 

(2) Voyage de Gréce et du Levant, tom. II. p. 267. A La Haye, 1724. 

(3) Novus Thesaurus Veterum Inscriptionum, tom. 1V. p. mMmuxi. . No. I. 
Mediolani, 1742, 
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PRETENDED TOMB of ST LUKE, at THEBES 


the marble Soros, of Nedymus, one of the later Platonists. 


Published Nov!11815, by 7 Cadell. & WDavics 


tatd, Londen 
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line, it is supposed that he was a Christian. If this be | CHAP. II. 
true, it must have been some Christian who had imbibed 
the doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul ; as appears 
from an allusion to it in the fifth line; but the general 


tenor of the composition, and some of the particular 


expressions, rather prove that it was written by one of the 


later Platonists. 


. CKHNOCMENFENETHPECENEIFEPACECTIGANOYC! 

| TEIMQNTECKAAIECKONANAICOHTQINEPITYMBQ I 

. VYXHA’ECTOAIKAIONEBHHNA'OYNOMATOYMON 

. NHAYMOCI! TAAIKHCAAAH CNAICHMEPOCONT2C 

. OYKHMHNEMNPOCOENOAYNXPONONEITEFENHGHN 

. EICCAIFQNETEQNENAPIGMIOCACTATOCAIQN 

. OYKANEAPACTONEXQNIAIONAPOMONHCA ’EAAXENTIC 
. MOIPHCTAYTHNEKTEAECEIKAIFAPBACIAHEC 

. TAYTENEFPAVENATHPOZ QCIMOCEINEKEMEIO 

. AEIMNHCTONEXONVYXHCNOOONAGANATOIO 


(4) Nore. 
IIHNOC is put for CKHNOC, in Muratori. 
CKHNOC for CKHNOC, Wieler. 
KEIPONTEC for TEIMONTEC, Muratori. 
TEIMONTE for TEIMONTEC, Wheler. 
NAICOHTON ITIEPI ©YMBON for ANAICOHTOQOIMEPITYMBQI, Spon. 
AEC for A’EC, Muratori, Wheler, and Spon. 
AOYNOMA for A°?OYNOMA, Muratori, Wheler, and Spon. 
NHAIMOC for NHAYMOC, Muratori. 
ITAAIKHC for ITAAIKHC, Muratori, Wheler, and Spon. 
IMEPOC for HMEPOC, Wheler and Spon. 
EMEPOCOE for EMIIPOCOE, Wheler. 
OAITON Muratori, OAITON Wheler, for OAITON. 
ANAAPACTON for ANEAPACTON ; also EXEI for EXON, Muratori. 
TAYTAETJETPAYE for. TAYTEIIETPAYVE, Muratori. 
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The following is a literal translation of the original. 


“MY PARENTS, HONOURING MY BODY, WEPT AROUND A SENSELESS 
TOMB; SINCE SUCH IS THE TRIBUTE TO THE DEAD: BUT I, A SOUL, 
WENT TO THE ABODE SUITED .TO ME. MY NAME WAS NEDYMUS, 
IN TRUTH THE GENTLE SON OF THE ITALIAN ADAF, Y HAD NOT 
EXISTED LONG IN A PREVIOUS STATE; THEN I WAS BORN TO 
NUMBER A FEW YEARS, ALWAYS IN MOTION, HAVING MY PECULIAR 
COURSE TO RUN, FROM WHICH I COULD NOT ESCAPE; FOR THE 
DESTINY WHICH IS ASSIGNED TO EACH MAN, THAT HE MUST FULFIL; 
SINCE KINGS MUST DO THE SAME. MY FATHER ZOSIMUS WROTE 
THESE LINES ON MY ACCOUNT, FEELING AN IMMORTAL REGRET FOR 
AN IMMORTAL SOUL,” 


Upon the north side of the same Soros there is also an 
inscription; but the buttress of one of the arched niches of 
the altar of the chapel has been erected against it, in such 
a manner as to leave only a few of the characters visible. 


Upon a slab near this tomb we also saw the following : 


ENAZHNQANIT AHP 
AKAILAOY XPHZ 
TOY 


The chapel seems evidently to have been erected 
posterior to the construction of the tomb, from the manner 
in which one of its inscriptions has been concealed by 
the altar; and it is also evident, that it was built of 
materials derived from some more costly edifice. We 
observed fragments of the Verde Antico; and some inscribed 
marbles have been broken to form the pavement. 

Returning from this chapel towards the town, we were 
struck by the very artificial appearance exhibited by a lofty 
hill upon the eastern side of it. The shape of this hill will 

best 


THEBES. 


best be comprehended from a sketch made of it at the time. 
Perhaps there can be no doubt but that it formed a part of 
the antient fortifications; as there is another hill, equally 
artificial, near to it; and between the two there seems to 


have been the eastern gate, or entrance, to the old city. It 


consists, as to its form, of two cones, with truncated 
summits; the one smaller than the other. The smaller cone 
stands upon the larger, as upon a pedestal; thereby leaving 
room fora road all round its base, and having, in consequence 
of its truncated summit, a level plane, or terrace, upon its 
top’. ‘The whole of this hill is now covered by turf, and 
no attempt has yet been made to injure its form by 
excavation. 

But the most curious part of the antiquities of Thebes 
is in the Church of S¢. Demetrius, and upon the western 
side of it. ‘There may still be seen the rarest specimens of 
architecture in Greece; namely, several beautiful capitals of 
that chaste and antient pattern of the Corithian order ; 
which is entirely without volute for the corners, and has a 
single wreath of the simplest Acanthus foliage to crown its 
base. ‘There is not in Europe a single instance of this 
most elegant variety of the Corithian in any modern 
structure. In fact, it is only known to those persons who 
have seen the very few examples of it that exist among the 
ruins of the Grecian cities. There is no trace of it among 
the ruins of Rome; yet, in point of taste, it is so exceedingly 
superior to the more ornamented and crowded capital which 


was 


(1) See the Vignette to this Chapter. 
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CHAP... swas afterwards introduced, that both the rival connoscenti 
of Athens, Luszera and Fauvel, have designed and modelled 
it; and they have spoken of its discovery as forming an 
epocha in the history of the art. In one or two instances, 
the attention of the antient sculptor to simplicity has 
been so severe, that even the edges of the foliage have 
not been raffled (to borrow from the builder’s vocabulary), 
but expressed 27 gross; and, consequently, the admirers of 
excessive minuteness, in the detail of (ttle parts, would 
call such capitals, wnjinished ; although the grandeur of 
design, when viewed at the distance in which such objects 
were intended to be seen, especially in the majestic 
temples of Greece, be thereby considerably augmented. 
It is to this cause that the Doric, in buildings of 
so much vastness, owes its superiority over all the 
other orders of architecture—to that semplicity which is 
the very soul of grandeur; where nothing that is Létle 
can be tolerated for an instant. Excessive minuteness of 
design, and of execution, may suit the puny imitations of 
Grecian architecture seen in the buildings of modern 
cities; upon the same principle that it is allowable in a 
piece of Chinese carving in ivory ; because works of this 
kind are fitted for a small scope of observation; but 
when such minuteness is introduced into the vast 
features of a gigantic style, it becomes superfluous and 


contemptible. 


THEBES, TO THE GROVE OF THE MUSES IN MOUNT HELICON. 


Population of Thebes—Female inhabitants—Antient Gates of Thebes — 
Other Antiquities—Medals—Remarkalle Soros—Albanian Market— 
Journey to Citheron and Plataea—View of the Cadmzean Citadel 
Platana Village—Asopus— Source of the River—Traditions of the 
Battle of Platea— Condition of the Inkabitants— Camp of Mardonius 


— Situation of the Sacred Well—Platean .Territory—Ruins of the 


City of Plateea—Medals observed upon the spot— Mural Turrets of 


the Citadel — Cocla— Remains of Leuctra—Ruins at Phria— 
Helicon — Village of Neocorio— Doults respecting the supposed 
Situation of Thespia— Medals — Discovery of the old Route over 
Helicon—Further Account of the Albanian Peasants—Journey over 
Mount Helicon — Monastery of St. Nicholo — Antiquities discovered 
there—Situation of the Fountain Aganippe and Grove of the Muses 


ascertained 
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ascertained — River Permessus—Znscription relating to ithe Games 
called MOYSEIA—Extraordinary beauty of the scenery— Situation 
of the Fountain Hippocrene. 
Taeses contains about three hundred houses’, and it is 
governed by a Wauvode. Including the inhabitants of its 
suburbs, it has a numerous population; but no accurate 
calculation of this can be made, because no reliance can be 
placed upon the contradictory statements which are given 
to travellers. Du Loiwr, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, affirmed, that he found THEBEs as well peopled 
as Athens, and better provided with the necessaries of 
life. Spon computed its population at three or four thousand 
souls’; but he was not one entire day in the town, and his 
information could only have been obtained from the Greek 
with whom he lodged*. THEBEs has one advantage over 
Athens, in being well watered‘; and to this circumstance, in 
former times, might be attributed the number and beauty 


of 


(1) Five hundred, according to Mr. Holhouse (Trav. p.278. Lond. 1814.) ; two 
mosques ; and four churches. 

(2) “* Trois ou quatre mille ames, en comprenant les faux-bourgs.” Voyage en 
Gréce, tom. Il. p. 55. A la Haye, 1724. Mr. Haygarth also makes the number of 
inhabitants “‘ about 4000.” See Notes, €%c. to Part.1I. of Haygarth’s Greece, a Poem, 
p. 166. Lond. 1814. 

(3) Wheler says they left Livadia, “January the twenty-fifth, about eleven in the 
morning,” and Thebes by day-break Jan. 26; but this must be an error; for he also 
states that they passed the night, after leaving Livadia, at a place called Megalo-molci, 
before they reached Thebes, where they arrived at noon. See Wheler’s Journey into 
Greece, pp. 330, 331, 333. Lond. 1682. 

(4) H 82 roduc (rov "Adyrvaior) Enod rdoa, ovx svvdpos. Dicezarchi Status Grecie, 
p. 9. ap. Geog. Vet. tom. II. Oxon. 1803. 


THEBES. 


of its gardens’, and the plantations now decorating its 
suburbs. At present, however, we must consider the 
remains of this. city as almost unknown: the travellers 
who have passed through it, and who possessed abilities 
for the undertaking, wanting the leisure or the liberty 
of exploring it, rather teach us to despair of reaping 
any information upon the spot, than to expect discoveries 
among the ruins. One of the earliest writers by whom 
it is mentioned in modern times®, with the true 
gallantry of a Frenchman, supplies the absence of 
literary intelligence, by a lively encomium upon the 
extraordinary charms of its living beauties ; and especially of 
its Jewesses, which, in his opinion, he says, ‘‘ valent bien des 
pierres et des tombeaux.” We could neither dispute nor 
confirm the accuracy of his observations respecting the 
Theban women, since nothing can be more difficult than to 
obtain a sight of them; and of this indeed he complained’. 
The same reserve and jealousy with respect to its female 
inhabitants was characteristic of T’hebes in the first periods 
of its decline. Its women are mentioned by Dicearchus, 
as being remarkable for the reserve and modesty of their 


behaviour’; and he describes their antient costume as 


corresponding 


(5) KdOvdpocs raca, kkwpd te Kai ‘yewogos kyrevwara éyovoa meora Tay 
éy TN ‘EXAdd: rodewv. Dicearchi Status Grecia, p.15. Oxon. 1703. 

(6) Voyage Du Sieur Du Loir, p.330. Paris, 1054. 

(7) Ibid. p.331. 

(8) Ad d2 yuvatkes avray rots weyé0eor mopeias pvOwors (sic enim legit Steph. 
pro ropeiars pvOuois) evoynwovésrarai re kal evrperéorarat Tov ev TH ‘Edrdoe 


yuvatkoy. Diczarchi Status Grecie, p. 16. 
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corresponding with the same disguise in which alone we were 
constrained to view them ; passing the streets like so many 
mute and moving spectres, veiled from head to foot, leaving 
nothing visible of their features but their eyes, and these 
peering indistinctly through two holes in the drapery 
covering their faces'. The time cannot be far distant when 
society will be upon a different establishment in this 
country ; when the hidden treasures of Greece, of every 
description, will at least become liable to observation; 
and Thebes, for so many ages ‘illustrious only: in its 
misfortunes’, will again revive, becoming conspicuous 
for the importance of its contributions to History and 
to the Fine Arts. Although described by antient 
writers as retaining none other vestige than its name, 
of what it once had been, yet we find that so late 
as the second century, its gates were not only entire, 
but Pausanias was enabled to collect their several appel- 
Jations’, The inhabitants also pointed out to him their 


antient 


(1) To rov iwariwy emi ras Kebdarns Kadvmpa rocurdy éorey, dorte mpoo- 
wridio OoKxeiy ray 76 modowroy KarerngOas. of yap d¢8arpoi Siapaivorvrar udvoy, 
Ta O€ Nowra jépn Tov 71 pOowrouv ravTa karéyerat Trois iMmarioce. popover 0 avra 
mwacat Neved. Dicearchi Status Greciz, p.16. Oxon. 1703. 

(2) ‘ Non virtutibus sed cladibus insignes fuere.”” Justin. 

(3) The Seven Gates of Thebes, according to Nonnus, (lil. V. Dionys.) were erected 
according to the number and order of the seven planets. Pausanias has thus preserved 
their names: (vid. Pausan. Boeotica, cap.8. p. 727. edit. Kuhnii.) 

1. The Gates of Electra. 
nm. The Preetian, or Gates of Preetus. 
111. The Neitan, or Gates of Neis: so called, either from Nete, the name of astring 
belonging to the lyre, which Amphion invented before this gate; or from 
Neis, the nephew of Amphion. 
1v. The 


THEBES, 
antient sepulchres,, and many temples’ were standing ; 
together with statues, which were at that time exhibited. as 
the works of Phzdias, of Scopas, of Praxiteles, and of other 
renowned artists’. Besides a Theatre, and a Hippodrome, 


containing 


vy. The Crenean Gates; so called, in all probability, from their fountain Dirce; for 
these gates are called Dircean by Statius. Pausanias does not say that these 
gates received their appellation from’ their fountain: but Kuhnius attributes 
it to the stream or fountain of Dirce; and he has this curious emendatory 
note upon the words (7¥Aac dé Konvatac): ‘* Locum esse in mendo nemo 
non videt quem ex conjectura sic restituerem: w¥Aac rac wey Konvaiac 
tac 0& Yilorac éri Ady rode dvoudsover. mode piv Kpnvataic Adoxne 
kpyvn, mods 0& race ‘Ywioracs Aioc iendv érikdnoiv éoriy ‘YYiorov. Kpy- 
vaias, vel ut Apolled. lib. iii. scribit Konvidac a rivo qui Dirce dicebatur 
nomen trahere dubium non est: nam et Statius, lib. viii, Thebatd. has portas 
yocat culmina Dircea. Dabo ejus versus integros, quia ad rem faciunt : 
** Ogygiis tesorte Creon: Eteoclea mittunt 
Neitz: celsas Homoloidas occupat Hemon. 
Hypsea Proitidia : celsum fudere Dryanta 
Electre : quatit Hypsistas manus Eurymedontis : 
Culmina magnanimus stirpat Direw#a Menceceus,” 
“ Aeschylus, in ‘Exr@ éri OyBarc, nominat Preetidas, Electras, Neitidas, 
'Oyxatac, pylas Boreales, Homoloidas, pylas hebdomas. Apollodorus omissis 
Noyiriot numerat ’Oykaidas.” 
v. The Gates called Hypsiste, because there was the Hieron of the Most High God 
(Acos ‘Yycorov). 
vi. The Ogygian or Gates of Ogyges. This was the most antient name of any 
of the gates of Thebes (ai d@ "Nyty:ac ro dpyacdraroy), 

vu. The Homoloian, or Homolocan Gates, so called from the mountain Homole. 

This last appellation was considered by Pausanias as more recent than any 
of the others (r¢é Gvoua vewraroy). 

(4) Vid. Pausan. Beeotica, cc. 10, 11, 16, 17, 19, &c. ed. Kuhnit. 

(5) The statues of Thebes seem to have been the productions of the most celebrated 
artists of Greece. Their materials, besides stone and marble, consisted of bronze, and 
of cedar. The Thebans had wooden statues, 80 antient, that they were said to have been 
made from the prows of the ships of Cadmus (Pausan. Boeotica, ¢.16. p.742. edit. 
Kuhnit). Naturalists may have overlooked the very curious notice of the Elk, which 
occurs in Pausanias, after the description he gives of the statue of a Triton, and which 


does 
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containing the Seputcure or Prinpar, there were also a 
Gymnasiumand a Stadium contiguous to the Heracléum'. The 
Stadium will doubtless be hereafter discovered, and the future 
knowledge of its situation will serve as a beacon guiding 
to the buried vestiges of the Gymnasium and the Temple. 
In this edifice there were colossal statues of Hercules 
and Minerva in Pentelican marble, the workmanship of 


It is therefore almost impossible, that the 


2 
e 


Alcamanes 


antiquities enumerated by Pausanias can have been all 
removed from the ruins of a city placed at such a 
distance from the coast, and so remote from the military 


operations of the Romans after the age of the Antonines, 


and from all those means which afforded to them a 
facility of ransacking the Grecian cities for works of 
art; neither is it likely that Thebes has been despoiled 


of its valuable remains to serve as building materials for 
the Turks; because there is no place near enough to 
render it a convenient object of resort for such a supply ; 
and Turks are not likely to use extraordinary exertions upon 


any occasion of this nature. The probable conclusion 
therefore 


eens re ears 2m) AVI Gee ee were ee 


does not much differ from the notions now entertained of this rare animal. He says 
it is found in the country of the Ce/ts, and that it is called ’Adkn, (ibid. p. 750.) being 
half a stag, and half a camel; of rare occurrence ; and only casually taken, in hunting 
other wild beasts. 

(1) Itis uncertain of what nature this edifice was. Pausanias does not once call it 
a temple, although it is several times mentioned by him. The words ’"Evravéa 
‘Hpdedecdy iorey are, by Amaseeus, rendered ‘‘ Herculis illic templum :” and it is very, 
usual to consider every structure as a temple which is noticed by Pausantas as containing 
statues. 

(2) Pausan, Boeot. c.11. p.733. ed. Kuhnii. 


THEBES. 


therefore must be, that within the mosques, baths, and 
dwellings of its present inhabitants, and, above all, beneath 
the soil now occupied by the town and by the suburbs, 
many of its antiquities lie concealed from observation. 

Our success at Skemata in collecting medals made us 
more than usually diligent in our inquiries among the 
silversmiths at Thebes. Upon our return from the morning’s 
excursion, we paid a visit to all the persons we could find 
of this description, and we collected several valuable reliques. 
Among these were, a marble bust of Venus, of very 
diminutive size; and one of a Vestal, exquisitely modelled 
in terra cotta’. These antiquities had been evidently votive 
offerings ; for they had no marks of fracture as if broken 
from small statues, but were so shaped as to’ admit of their 
standing upright, either upon the altars, or within some of 
the numerous [era of the antient city. We also collected 
many silver and bronze medals of the Macedonian kings and 
cities of Greece. Some of the silver medals had the rude 
globular form which characterizes the oldest coinage of the 
country: they exhibited in front the figure of the Baeotian 
shield ; and upon their obverse sides, an indented square 
with this monogram in the centre. The other silver 
medals were of Thebes, of Corinth, and of Athens. The 
Macedonian silver consisted of medals of Alexander, and of 
Cassander. We also procured many bronze coins; among 


these were several of Baeotia, of very diminutive size, with 
the 


(3) See the Plate. 
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the usual symbol of the shield before mentioned, and 
with the legend BOINTOQN. It will not be necessary to give 
a particular description of all the bronze coins found here ; 
because they are less worth notice than medals in silver : 
being more modern. They consisted of the coins of the 
Macedonian kings, particularly of Alexander, and-of Cassander; 
the latter appearing with the Jegend entire, BAZIAEQ= 
KAZZANAPOY, and with a‘portrait of that monarch; one 
of the few instances where a portrait occurs upon Greek 
medals. Of the bronze coins of cities, may be mentioned, as 
the most rare, those of Abdera, with the legend ABAHPITEQN; 
of Thespia, GEZNIEQN ; of Athens, ABENAIQN; of Elatea, 
representing a bull’s head with fillets, and the legend EA; 
and lastly, a bronze medal, which, with one exception 
alone, is perhaps unique, of I[lesitwm in Baeotia. We have 
no other authority for the name of the city, than the 
mention made of it by Homer as a city of Boeotia, in his 
catalogue of the ships'. It represents in front the armed 
head of Pallas ; and for its reverse, the head of a goat encircled 
by a laurel wreath, containing the letters 1A. Mentelle, 
author of the Géographie Ancienne, in the French Ency- 
clopédié, observes, that it should be written without. the 
aspirate*; but Eckhel* writes it Hilestum; and he has 
: attributed 


ee EERE ~ — — 


.(1) Iliad. B. ver. 499. 

(2) “ Le Grec porte Eidéovov ; ce qui sembleroit indiquer qui’il convient d’écrire 
Ingsium.” Encyclop. Méthod. Géog. Anc. tom. II. Paris, 1789. 

(3) Vid. Doctrin. Num, Vet. a Jos. Eckhel, Pars I. vol. IJ. Vindobon. 1794. 
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attributed to Jsmene a bronze medal, which he describes as 
being unique, but it is evidently of Ifesiwm, for it has 
the same reverse; and he confesses that the letters were 
not sufficiently perfect to decide the name of the city to 
which it belonged‘. 

During the afternoon of this day we made the entire 
circuit of Thebes, returning by the western side; and we 
computed the circumference of the present town as about 
equal to two English miles and a half. Beneath a ruined 
tower upon the walls, at the outside of the town, we 
observed a massive Soros of one entire block of marble, 
serving as a cistern beneath a fountain. It is close:to 
the public road. Upon this Soros there appeared a very 
curious bas-relief, representing, in rude and most antient 
sculpture, the figure of a Phoenix, perched upon the 
pinnacle of an obelisk*. In the position of a Soros so near 
to one of the antient fountams of the city, there is 
certainly nothing remarkable, because it is a custom 
common to all Turkey ; but such is the habitual indolence 
of the Turks, that although they make this use of the 


sepulchres 


(4) ‘‘ Fateor ne has quidem omnes literas esse satis integras, etsi per clypeum 
numum esse Boeoticum dubitari.non possit,” Eckhel. ibid, 

(5) A valuable observation is made by Pausanias, to prove that the colony under 
Cadmus was not Zégyptian, but Phoenician. He says, that a statue of Minerva shewn 
in Thebes, as being dedicated by Cadmus, was not called Sais, according to her igyp- 
tian appellation, but that it bore her Pheenician name of Sica. Toi ody vouilovery eic 
yiv doixecOar Kddpor ryv OnBaida, Aiyrrioy, cai ov Doivixa ovra, éoriy évayriov 
re Ady rnc AOnvas ravrns TO dvoma, bre Yiya Kara yhoooay riHv Doivikwy Kadgtrar, 


kai ov Xdic xara rHy Aiyurrioy dayyy. Pausan. Beeot. c. 12. p.734. ed. Kuhnit. 
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sepulchres of the nations which formerly surrounded the 
figean, and eastern parts of the Mediterranean, they 
will never bestow much labour upon the removal of such 
immense and ponderous tombs: the fountam must be near 
to the spot where the tomb is situated, or they will be 
contented to carry on their ablutions without placing any 
cistern beneath it. If therefore so accurate a writer as 
Pausanias, being upon the spot, as he declares himself to 
have been’, has, in his description of this place, mentioned 
circumstances so remarkable as the contiguity of a 
sepulchre and a fountain near to the public way, we may 
perhaps recognise the objects he has alluded to; for this 
Soros may have been the toms of Hecror, and the 
fountain near to it the Q!pirop1a*; where, according to 
the name it consequently received, the Thebans maintained 
that (Edipus washed off the blood with which he was 
contaminated, after the murder of his father’. Itis true that 
Pausanias uses the word ragos to signify the Tomb; and this 
word he generally applies to a Tumulus. ‘There is also 


another 


(1) The ruins of the house where Pindar lived (the only building which Alexander 
suffered to remain at the destruction of Thebes) were shewn to Pausanias: and it is in 
speaking of a Sacristy, containing a statue, contiguous to these ruins, which the inha- 
bitants opened only upon one day in the year, that Pausanias alludes to his own Autopsy, 
in these words. 'Emoi 6@ dgixesOal re ekeyeydver thy nudoav ra’rny, Kaird dyadpa 
toov AiBov dv rov Ilevrédnoe kal avrd kai rov Oodvov. Pausan. Boeot, c. 25. p. 758. 
ed. Kuhniz. 

(2) “Eort 62 cat “Exropos OnBatous rdgoc rov Wudyov rods Oicirodia Kadovpévy 
konyvyn. Ibid. p. 746. 

(3) Ty 62 Oiderodia xpivn ro bvowa éyévero, Ore é¢ adrnv rd awa ivibaro 


Oidlrovs rou ratogov ddvov. Ibid. 
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another tomb mentioned by him as near to the same 


fountain; but the remarkable representation of a Phoenex 


upon an Obelisk of the Sun, as having risen from its ashes, 


seems to be peculiarly adapted to the story of the remoyal 
of Hector’s ashes, in obedience to the Oracle, from his Trojan 
grave, to become an object of reverence in the city of 
Cadmus‘. The superstition respecting this derd is older than 
Herodotus’ ; and in after ages the Phoenix appeared upon 


antient 


OnBaio. Kdéuoro roduy Karavacerdortes, 
Aik é0énre mdrpay oikety ody dudpuove WWourg, 
“Exropoc daréa Uprapidov xouicavres é¢ olkove 
"RE "Asin, Ads évvecing fjowa oéBcobe. 
Pausan. Beeot. c, 25. p. 758. ed. Kuhnii. 
(5) “Eore d& adhoc Bors ipdc, rp ovvoua Point. (Herodoti Euterpe, lib. ii. 
p.117. Lond. 1679.) The superstition concerning this bird existed in Egypt long 
before the time of Herodotus, who saw there a representation of the Phoenix, and says 
it bore a resemblance to the Eagle: (Ibid.) The same may be said of the figure on the 
Theban Las-relief, which might be taken for an Eagle, but for the circumstance of 
the Heliopolitan Obelisk, or Pillar of the Sun, which refers it at once to the Pheeniz. 
The earliest Thebans could not have been unacquainted with the notions entertained of 
the Phoenix; because its very name, and perhaps the origin of its fabulous history, were 
Assyrian. Ovid tells us from whom it received its appellation : 
** Solis avi specimen —— — 
Una est que reparet, seque ipsa reseminet, ales; 
Assyrii Pheenica vocant.’”’—— Metamorph. \ib. xv. 
And Claudian, by whom it is repeatedly mentioned, having dignified the history of the 
Phoenix witn all the majesty of his Muse, expresses himself in language that would not 
have been inapplicable as. an epitaph upon the Soros here mentioned ; admitting that it 
really enshrined the deified reliques of the son of Priam, 
** O senium positura rogo, falsisque sepulchris 
Natales habitare vices, qui spe renasci 
Exitio, proprioque soles pubescere letho. 
O felix, heresque tui! quo solvimur omnes, 
Hoc tibi suppeditat vires, prebetur origo 


Per cinerem, moritur te non pereunte senectus.”’ Claud. de Phenice. 
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antient monuments as a symbol of reviwing nature, 
especially upon the Roman medals'. With so many 
existing monuments of the earliest ages of history and 
poetry, presented to the casual notice of a transitory 
traveller, it will not surely again be affirmed that no 
vestige remains of the Beeotzan capital. Perhaps indeed it 
may be doubted, whether, in any part of Greece, there 
could be found a nobler association of sublime and dignified 
objects than was here collected into one view: the liwing 
fountain—the speaking sepulchre—the Cadmean citadel— 
the Ogygian plain—overwhelming the mind with every 
recollection that has been made powerful by genius, and 
consecrated by inspiration; where every zephyr, breathing 
from Heticon, and Parnassus, over the mouldering fabrics 
of THeses, seems to whisper, as it passes, the names of 
Epaminondas and Pindar and Homer and Orpheus. 

The next day, December the sixth, there was, as it is 
usual in the Greek towns, a Sunday market for the Alba- 
nians; and this afforded a very desirable sight for us, 
because it enabled us to view a multitude of that people 
from all parts of the country, and to inspect the produce of 
Beeotia, in the commodities brought by them for sale. They 
appeared in all the colours of their extraordinary costume, 
which is supposed to exhibit the sort of dress worn by the 
Macedonians in old time. It has been already represented 


in 


(1) It appears upon the reverse of a medal of Antoninus Pius; also upon a reverse 
of a medal of Constantine, with this legend, ‘“‘ FELIX TEMPORUM REPARATIO,”” 


THEBES. 


in a former part of these Travels* ; and its resemblance to the 
habits of the Ce/¢s has also been pointed out’. They brought 
to this market, corn, and oxen, and fish, and butcher's 
meat, and wood. We entered into a place where they had 
assembled to eat their food together; not as at an ordinary, 
but rather an Albanian pic-nic, to which every individual 
contributed something that he had conveyed with him from 
his own home. This food, packed in a cleanly manner 
by their women, consisted principally of heavy corn-cakes 
baked in wood embers, and of dried fruit. Game abounds in 
the country; but they have a remarkable prejudice, which, 
as it also characterized the antient inhabitants of Greece’, 
and is still universal, ought to be mentioned. They will 
neither eat a hare, nor touch it after it has been killed: and 
so powerful is their aversion from this animal, that no 
Albanian servant can be prevailed upon to take the skin 
from a hare, or even to remain in the house where it is 
dressed’, Some of these Albanians came from Skemata ; 
where they said they had seen our Epidaurian dog, during the 


preceding 


(2) See the Plate facing p.762, Part II. Sect. 2. of these Travels, Broxb. 1814.— 
Their military dress, with all its embroidery, is however much better represented by 
a coloured plate in Mr. Hobhouse’s Travels (facing p. 133. London, 1813), which 
exhibits an Albanian warrior to the life: and for a full account of this remarkable 
people the Reader is particularly referred to Mr. Hobhouse’s Work. 

(3) See p.761, Ibid. and the Note (3) from Lord Byron's ‘‘ Childe Harold.” 

(4) See what is said of the detrvoy aieray that was odious to Diana, by Aischylus ; 
ver. 142 of the 4yememnon. 

(5) The English Consul at Salonica, Mr. Charnaud, being fond of shooting, and 
having plenty of game in his neighbourhood, yet found that it was wanton destruction 


to kill the hares; for his servants, natives of the country, would neither eat them, nor 
dress them for his own table. 
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preceding evening; and that he had been to the house where 
we had lodged, in search of us. In the course of the day a 
letter arrived from Captain Lacy, who informed us that he 
had also seen him, about six miles from Thebes: so that the 
poor animal bad scoured the whole country, and was 
apparently making his way back te Athens ; which indeed 
proved to be the case’. 

On Monday afternoon, December the seventh, being the 
fourth since our arrival, we left Thebes, at three o’ clock, 
by the Gate of Electra’, pursuing the route marked out by 
Pausanias, as leading towards Mount Ciraaron and 
Pirar#a, in the hope of finding some vestiges of that city ; 
no remains of it having hitherto been discovered. Leaving 
the town, there is an aqueduct, in the wall of which we saw 
a bas-relief representing an equestrian figure, with one of 
his horse’s fore feet resting upon the marble cylinder of a 
well, as in the act of striking it with his hoof. ‘This 


evidently alludes to the Beotian story of the Hippocrene 


fountain, produced where the earth was struck by the hoot 


of Bellerophon’s horse Pegasus*; and it confirms what the 
author 


(2) Such a loss may appear to be of little importance to a Reader by his fire-side ; 
but it was seriously regretted on our part; for it deprived us of a guard upon whose 
fidelity and watchfulness we could always rely, and whose sagacity seemed almost 
human. He would sometimes go forward with the baggage-horses upon a journey; and 
when the owner of the horses dismounted the baggage, he never quitted it until we 


arrived. 

(3) "Epyopévy bé & Wraraias toodos é¢ ras OnBas cara rida éoriv “HXé¢krpac. 
Pausan. Beot. c.8. p. 728. edit. Kuhnii. 

(4) Vid. Pausan. in Beeotic. c. 31. p.771.—et in Corinth. c.31. p.105. Teydog 
ydp 79 irrw Kai odror Adyoust TO USwp aveivae THY yHy Biyorre rou éodgous Tn GrA7. 
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author has said elsewhere of the antiquity of those massive 
marble cylinders placed over the mouths of wells in 
Greece ; as at Athens, and Argos: for the well represented 
by this bas-relief resembled, as they do, externally, an 
antient altar; and it might be mistaken for one, but for the 
remarkable position of the horse, which plainly refers to the 
real subject intended to be represented. On the outside of the 
town, upon this southern side of Thebes, there 1s a fountain ; 
perhaps the same described by Spon’ as that which the 
Antients called Dircé, and which flowed into the Ismenus. 
The view of the Cadmcean Citadel is here very grand; 
and it is by much the finest view of Thebes. It appears to 
stand amidst several broken eminences, towering above all 
of them, and commanding the great plain which extends 
towards the right and left, reaching from east to west*, 
Beyond the plain, towards the north, appear the wavy sum- 
mits of the mountain boundary. We continued through 
pasture land to Platanda, distant two hours from THEBEs; 


a small village, consisting only of seven cottages, but per- 


haps retaining, in its name, a derivative from the antient 
appellation 


This Greek fable originated, according to Bochart, in the corruption of a Phoenician 
word. (Vid. Not. Clerict in Varior. Not. Hesiod. p.347. Edit. Robinson. Oxon. 1737. 
Not. 6. in voc. ‘Irrovxpyyns.) “ Phoenicié dixeris, ut recte Bochartus eodem loco, }035h 
“ happhigran, quod fontem erumpentem sonat, et corruptum in hippocrenen, ortum 
“« fecit fabule, quasi esset xorvn ixmov, fons equi, seu ab equo excitatus.” 

(5) Voyage de Gréce, tom. II. p.55. 4 la Haye, 1724. 

(6) See the Vignette to this Chapter. The whole of the level country intervening 
between Mons Mesapius, or Mesapion, and Citheron, is called, by Aischylus, Wedior 
‘Acwrov. Vid. Agam, y. 305. 
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appellation of PLar#a. The whole of this part of the plain, 
through which the Asopus flows, is still called Platana, as 
far as the village of Purgos to the west; where there is 
one of those ruined towers common in the plains of Beotia, 
probably the remains of forts constructed for alarm and 
defence, during the period of the Roman power; but as it 
is likely that they were erected upon the site, and with the 
materials afforded by the ruins of the Grecian towns, they 
are always worthy of notice. We arrived at Platané 
one hour before sun-set, and immediately set out for the 
source of the Asopus. This river maintains the character 
of almost all the Grecian streams, being only a winter torrent; 
and so dry in summer, that it may be passed without cbserva- 
tion; a circumstance that happened to us in this month of 
December, as we journeyed from Mararuon to Tueses'. The 
source of it is erroneously placed by geographers* in Mount 
Ciru#ron. It does not rise in the mountain, but in this 
plain, at the foot of CirH#ron, as we shall presently show. 
A minute attention to the relative position of objects near 
the village of Platana will here be requisite; that it may 
enable us to correct the very erroneous description of this 
district published by the 4bbé Barthelemy, to illustrate his 
account of the battle of Platea, from the observations of 
Barbié du Bocage*’. ‘The Asopus is there deduced from the 

heights 


(1) See the observation made by Mr. Hawkins, as contained in the extract from his 
Letter to the author, given in a Note of the preceding Chapter. 

(2) See the Map of Baotia by Barlié du Bocage, published by Barthelemy, &c. 

(3) Recueil de Cartes Géographiques, &c. relatifs au Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis. 
Troisiéme Edition, No. IV. Paris, 1790. 
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heights of CirHzron, whence it flows from the sowth 
towards the north, through an imaginary valley, separating 
into two channels which do not exist; and PLar™a is placed 
upon the mountain to the south of these separate streams. 
We had this map upon the spot; and finding it to be so 
false and confused, that it was wholly irreconcileable with 
the scene itself, the author, with the very imperfect means 
he possessed, made a more accurate survey; but this docu- 
ment has since been lost. However, from the notes written 
at the time, he is able in some measure to supply its place ; 
and for the purpose, it may be proper to recapitulate a little 
of what has been said before. Platdnd is about six miles to 
the south of Thebes. 'To the south-west of Platana upon 
CirH#ZRON, now bearing the name of Elatea, is a place 
called Cocla, in view, and as it were hanging upon the 
side of the mountain. Due west is Purgos, with its ruined 
tower, at the extremity of the plain of Platana. ‘Turning 
from the south towards the east, to the south-east of Platana 
village, there are some ruins: first, of a chapel, upon a hill 
at about gun-shot distance, in which we saw an antient 
bas-relief ; and somewhat farther on, in this direction, are 
the ruins of a village, and of another chapel, standing 
upon the site of an antient temple, whose dilapidations are 
observable in the large hewn stones lying all around the area 
it occupied. Below this chapel is the source or THE AsopPUus; 
not upon Cira#ron, but in the Platean plain, below the 
mountain. From its source, winding round to the right, 
thereby inclosing the land wherein the village of Platana 
lies, and flowing at first from the south-east towards the 

north- 
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north-west, it afterwards turns off towards the north and 
north-east, separating the antient Theban plain from that of 
Platea; and thence, pursuing its course towards the Gulph 
of Euripus, it there falls into the sea. The appearance of 
the source is that of a (tile weil in the midst of a small 
marsh ; and close to it are the vestiges of some antient 
structure, perhaps the Meron of the source itself. 

Night put a stop to our farther researches, after our visit 
to the source of the Asopus; and we returned to the village 
of Platina without having as yet found any remains of the 
city of Prarma.. To our great surprise, the inhabitants of 
Platana entertained traditions remarkably connected with 
the history of the place. They spoke of a great battle 
having happened here in former times; and said they 
would conduct us in the morning to the spot where it was 
fought ; for they knew it well, both from the circumstance 
of its being more fertile than any other part of their land, 
and from the various bits of iron, lead, and other antiquities, 
which they had aiways been accustomed to find there. 
They spoke also of a Paleo-castro, in the direction 
of Cocla, but less distant; situated upon a projecting part 
of Citheron, where they occasionally find medals. ‘The 
most interesting conversation we ever had with the A/banians 
took place this evening, among the inhabitants of Platana. 
The owner of the little hut where we lodged, welcomed us, 
as we entered, with the usual hearty hospitality of his 
countrymen: seating himself upon the clean and well- 
swept floor of his dwelling, with his back leaning against 
his upright sacks of corn, he bade his wife be brisk, and get 


a cake 
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a cake of bread ready, and bake it upon the hearth, while 
he peeled the onions; ‘‘for,’’ said he, ‘‘ the strangers shall 
eat and be merry.” The cake was soon prepared, and covered 
with glowing embers ; the wife every now and then pushing 
the hot coals aside, with her fingers, to see when the edges 
of the dough began to crack’. Presently it was all un- 
covered; and taking it from the fire, she wiped off the ashes 
with her woollen apron; and then, breaking it nicely into 
shares, she gave to each person present a smoking portion, 
accompanied by a large peeled onion. The custom is, to 
eat the onion raw, with the hot cake of the unleavened 
bread: and this diet we relished, with a little salt, to the 
full as much as did our host himself; who setting the 
example, encouraged us, by adding, that ‘‘ his sacks were all 
full, and that we need not fear to eat plentifully.”” His 
neighbours, attracted by curiosity, joined the circle round 
his hearth; and a fresh cake was made for them; another and 
another being afterwards devoured. When they had all eaten, 
as it sometimes happens among people who are well fed, 
a conversation began upon the faults of their rulers, and 
the grievous oppressions under which they laboured. We 
then began to perceive that these poor peasants are not so 
entirely ignorant of the antient renown of their country, 
or of its present resources, as might be supposed. They 

said, 


See ee eee — —E 


(1) Cakes of bread, thus baked upon the hearth and covered with the embers, were 
called, by the Antient Greeks, 2wodsra: dpra, ’Eyxpvdiac. (Vid. Athenei Deipnosoph. 
lib. iii. c. 27. Suid. Hesych.) If baked upon the embers, the bread bore another name. 
"Aprou 0’ eldos tort Kai Oo dromupias Kadovmevos, er avOodkwv © orrdrar. Kanerrae 


Yotros umd rivog Lupirne. Athen. Deip. lib. iii. c, 29. p. 111. Lugd, 1657. 
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said, that the land they cultivated had once been tilled by 
a race of famous warriors; and that it would be found 


now, as formerly, full of heroes, if a leader were to pre- 


sent himself. The family of our host consisted of himself 
and his wife, and eight sons and daughters. His boys 
were stout and sturdy, and his girls extremely beautiful. 
He said that the. daily expense of his household amounted 
to three parauhs a head; and that his annual payment to 
his ‘Turkish masters came to an hundred and fifty piastres 
more, which he found it a very difficult thing to supply. 
Allowing, therefore, that the amount of his earnings barely 
equalled his expenditure, his income altogether, for the 
maintenance of a wife and eight children, would not be 
equal to twelve pounds sterling of our money, according 
to the average of exchange between England and Turkey’. 

The next morning, Tuesday December the eighth, we 
were surprised to find the ground covered with snow, it 
being the first time we had seen snow in Greece. The 
inhabitants of Platana told us so great a quantity feH 
in the preceding winter, that they were confined to 
their cottages during several weeks ;—-a remarkable cir- 
cumstance in so low a situation, and in such a latitude*. It 
affords a striking confirmation of the accuracy of Thucydides, 
who, with reference to this part of Bacotia, has related, 
that a great deal of snow fell during the night when the 
Plateans fled to Athens, and left their city; taking the road 


towards Thebes, in order to deceive their enemies who 


were 


(1) Reckoning fifteen piastres for the pound sterling, as the par of exchange. 
(2) About 38°. 20’ of North latitude. 
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were stationed there*. We set out with our host, to 
visit the place still pointed out, by the tradition of his 
countrymen, as the field of THE BATTLE OF PLaTma. 
In our way thither, we passed a very small stream, called, 
by the people of this village, Platand river: it falls into 
the Asopus. And near to it there is an antient well, distin- 
guished as such by being covered with a massive marble 
cylinder, whose interior is worn into deep furrows by the 
ropes formerly used in drawing water. ‘To mark the 
situation of this well as precisely as possible, it is necessary 
to state, that the whole distance to the ground called The 


field of battle by the people of Platana, is not more than 


a mile to the north-east of their village; and this qed] 
is about half way thither. The stream near to it may 
perhaps be that of the Gargaphian fountain, mentioned by 
Herodotus when he notices the station of the Lacedemonian 
soldiers, before the battle of Platea*: it was near to the 
Asopus, and upon the right wing of the Grecian army: at 
the foot of Crtheron’. And the well seems to correspond, 
as to its situation, with the sacred well of Pausanias; but 
there were no ruins by the side of it’, The peasants 
still entertain traditions and superstitious notions concerning 
another well, somewhat farther on, more accordant 

with 


(3) Kat 4 wv& rowtre adviug vrovepouévn Tord 70 Vowp év avrn érerounKec, 
6 wddug vmentyovres érepardOnoay. Thucydid. lib. iii. cap.23. p. 160. edit. Hudsoni. 
Oxon. 1696. 

(4) Tov re xoyvny trav Tapyadiny, dr’ te vdped iy TO orparevua to ‘EXXn- 

} pyvny thy Lapyadiny, an’ je vopevero Tay TO oTpaTEVLa 7 An 

vikov, suverdpatay Kal guvéxwoay. touy piv by Kara rv Konyny Aaxsdaiudyioe 
uovvor rerayuévor, Herodoti Calliope, c. 48. p.532. Lond. 1679. 

(5) Ibid. 

(6) "Ev rote éoeuriows, «, 7. . Pausan. Beeot. c. 2. p. 714. ed. Kuhn. 
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with his aecount' of the inspiring properties of the DPEAP 
‘IEPON, and whose situation will be particularly described. 
Every object of this kind, not being liable to change, 
will be eagerly sought for by travellers, as the antient 
topography of Greece becomes more known; for the time 
is fast approaching when the history of the battle of Platea 
will be illustrated by an accurate survey of the scene of 
action. The position of the sacred well is falsely assigned 
in the plan of the battle by Barbsé du Boccage. Instead of 
being sought for towards Citheron, or in the plain imme- 
diately below the mountain, as he has placed it, the vestiges, 
perhaps of the Temple of Apollo, and the well itself, may 
be found quite in a contrary direction. That we may. 
describe the spot with so much precision as to become 
guides for others who come after us, it will be neces- 
sary to mark its situation, with reference not only to the 
village of Platana, but to the main route from Thebes to 
the Peloponnesus. In the road which leads’ from Thebes 
to the Morea, about a league and a quarter from Thebes, there 
is a bridge over the Asopus, now called ‘‘ the Morea bridge;”’ 
and here, according to the tradition of the inhabitants, was 
the camp of Mardonius, or, as they style him, “‘ the Generalis- 
simo of the grand army of the Medes: and certainly there 
is nothing in their tradition contradicting what historians 
teach us to believe was the real position of the Persian 
camp. From this bridge (which, as a landmark, no tra- 
veller will be at any loss to discover) turning out of the 
road, and crossing the Asopus to the south-west, about a 


mile 


(1) ’Euavrevoyvro rivovres. Pausan, Boeot, c.2. p.714. ed. Kuhnii.< 
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mile up the plain of Platana, is the well considered by the 
inhabitants as the ‘ sacred well.’ Among several large 
antique stones, lying by the side of it, they pointed out to 


us a piece of rude, and very antient sculpture, considered 


by them as now exhibiting the marks of horses’ feet ; but 


which is evidently nothing more than a part of an archi- 
tectural ornament belonging to some temple once erected 
near to this well, probably that of Apollo, which was in 
ruins in the time of Pausanias*, and with whose situation, 
from the remarkable circumstance of the ewell itself, and its 
reputed sanctity even at the present time, it seems so accu- 
rately to correspond. The form of the grooving in the 
stone exhibits this appearance, which has given rise to the 


absurd notion of an impression made by the feet of horses. 
All along this plain, from the Morea bridge to the well, the 
peasants, as they till the soil, find bits of iron and of 
lead, together with antient coins: from. this. circum- 
stance, and the great fertility of the soil, they maintain 
that this was the field of the memorable battle of Platea. 


The road leading from Thebes to the Peloponnesus is the present 
boundary 


(2) Vid. Beeot. c. 2. p. 714. ed. Kuhnii. 
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boundary of the territory of Platana'; which is however 
very extensive, as the people of Platana informed us; for 
they say it reaches to a very considerable distance, winding 
in a fine fertile plain between Platana and Purgos. We 
observed no tombs either upon or near to the spot assigned 
by tradition for the scene of such a memorable contest ; 
but in going from Platana to Cocla, just before arriving at 
the latter place, we found the ruins of the city of Pharma; 
and here we saw some antient sepulchres without the walls 
of the Citadel*; also afterwards, in descending from, Cocla 
towards Lreucrra, we noticed fumul: in the Plateevsian 
plain; corresponding with the account given by Pausanvas®; 
more than one of them being surmounted by.a ruin in stone. 

Platana of course takes its present name from the ground 
whereon it stands. The ruins of PLarm#a, which no traveller 
before us had noticed, are situated upon a promontory, 
projecting from the base of Crru#ron. ‘The place has now 
the usual appellation bestowed upon the ruins of Grecian 
citadels: it is called Palgo-Castro; but it must not be 
confounded with Cocla, being at least a mile nearer to 
Platana than that village. In going from Platan® to Pul@o- 
Castro, before arriving at these ruins, we saw the tombs 
before mentioned: then we arrived at the walls of PLaTma; 
standing rather in an elevated situation, upon the promon- 


tory which here stretches out from the mountain. Those 


walls 


(1) According to Pausanias, the Asopus afforded the antient boundary between the 
Pheban and the Plateensian plains. 


“a 2 eae: > > \ ’ ' fy ed \ by 

(2) Kard@ 02 rnv taodov wddora ryy é¢ Wraracay radpoe tov mods Mydovs mayeoa- 
Hévoy ecot. Pausaniz, lib. ix. c. 2. p. 715. edit. Kuhniz. 

(3) Pausan. ibid. 
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walls are of the earliest.kind of military structure, and almost 
Cyclopéan ; consisting of very considerable masses, evenly 
hewn, and well built. Here the peasants, in ploughing the 
soil, find their labours frequently obstructed by large blocks 
of stone; and the earth is filled with broken remains of 
terra cottas. The upper part of the promontory is entirely 
covered with ruins: among these we found some pieces 
of serpentine porphyry, but the buildings in general appear 
to have been constructed with common limestone. Some 
labourers then employed among these ruins had found upon 
the spot a few small silver coins, which they sold to us. 


The legend not being entire upon any one of them, we can 


only conjecture, from the subjects represented, that they 


are of Chalcis in Euboea. In front they exhibit the same 
head of Ceres that appears upon the smaller Cartha- 
ginian medals; and upon their obverse sides, an eagle 
devouring a serpent, which may be considered as an invariable 
type of the medals of Chalcis. Besides these, both here and 
at Platina, we obtained a few very small bronze coins ot 
Bocotia, with the usual symbols—the Baotian shield, a trident, 
and the legend BOIOQTQN. Not a single medal of Plateau 
could be procured, here or in any part of Beotia; nor 
is there a single example of such a medal in any European 
collection. It has been said, in order to explain this, that 
the city was destroyed at a very early period; but after 
its restoration, first by Philip, and afterwards by Alexander, 
it continued to be inhabited until a very late age. 
Pausanias, in the second century, gives an account of the 
curiosities of the city, and relates the traditions of its 


snhohitante 
inhabitants. 


of 
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inbabitants'. Future, travellers, »whohave»rleisure for 
making .excavations,. will, find this \spot very likely to 
answer.the, purposes of such.an undertaking; and toweward 
them for the labour,it will require. .The ground+plot and 
foundations of temples are visible: among. the vestiges: of 
the citadel; and the.remains of éowers are conspicuous upon 
its .walls:,.A, remarkable, proof. of the great. antiquity oof 
mural. turrets in. military axchitecture: was afforded inva 
former-Part of. these ‘Travels*; and of this style of structure 
were the, fortifications of Poat#as., In the account given 
of the citadel, by Dhucydides;} we further learn that it was 
also! protected »by a fosse: yet such was the: simplicityoof 
the {;means -usédsfor:ssecuring:*those antient> ‘fastnesses, 
compared with the,complicated works of:a:moderm fortress, 
that when:)the Thebans,' after their vain’ attempt ‘to 
surprise jathe »;city;oywere endeavouring to ‘effect’ their 
escape; they cuts the» wooden bolt of «theogates: asunder ; 
a owoman having supplied: themmowith a hatchet’ for this 
purpose’: 

Aboutra mile’ beyond the'ruins of PLarxa, is the modern 
village’ of «Cocla. «:\Here we also’ collected’ some bronze 
medals of :Beotia, from theinhabitants. «It is situated upon 


an 


(1) Vid. Pausan. lib. ix. cc.1,2,3,4. ed. Kuhnii. 

(2) See the Vignette to Chap. XVII. Part. I. of these Travels ; also the observations 
which, afterwards occur in that Chapter upon a very antient medal-found in Macedonia, 
whence that Vignette was taken, p. 395. Second edit... Broxbourne, 1811. 

(3) Oc 62, card rvdac Epnpous, yuvaikds Sovons wédexuv, AaOdyres Kal dea- 


eoarrec rov pwoyddy, eHrABov ad wodXoi.  Thucydid. lib. ii. c. 4. p.86. edit. Hudsoni. 
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an eminence upon the side of CirH#RoN, at one hour's 
distance from Platana. Descending from Cocla towards 


Leuctra, which retains something of its antient name, 
although pronounced Leftra, or Lefca, we noticed several 


tombs; and upon a lofty conical hill, about half way between 
these two places, we observed the remains of an antient 
fortress. Below this hill, upon the left hand, about’a quarter 
of a mile from the road, we saw also some columns, and the 
remains of a temple, since formed into a chapel. The 
peasants told us that there was an inscription in the pave- 
ment of this building; but after working for some time, to 
no purpose, in search of it, by removing the earth and rubbish 
which covered the pavement, we abandoned the undertaking. 
The modern chapels which exist everywhere in the vicinity 
of Thebes, and indeed over all Beeotia, constructed from 
the ruins of old Pagan sanctuaries, prove the vast number 
of antient Hiera and temples which formerly abounded 
in the country. We observed them in all the Bootian plain, 
at Paleo-Castro, and throughout the whole route towards 
Tuespra and Hexricon. Having crossed the hills which 
separate the plain of PLat#a from that of Leuctra, we 
arrived at the ruins of the latter place; which though but 
a village of Boeotia, became so conspicuous, owing to the 
victory obtained here by the Thebans under Epaminondas, 
over a very superior force of the Spartans, that the traces 
yet remaining of its antient monuments are like those of a 
considerable city. This famous battle was fought on the 
eighth of July, in the year 371 before Christ. On the side 
of the Thebans only three hundred were slain; but the 

VOL. Iv. N Spartans 
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Spartans lost four thousa@™d', who were every one put to 
death, together with their king Cleombrotus ; and they 
forfeited, for ever, the empire of Greece, which they had 
retained during three centuries*. Wheler seems to have 
mistaken the ruins of Lructrra for the remains of another 
city. ‘They are situated at the distance of three hours from 
Cocla’. ‘The ground for a considerable space is covered with 
immense fragments of marble and stone; among which the 
inhabitants have long laboured in vain to introduce the plough 
for the cultivation of the soil. We saw them employed 
in breaking a huge bas-relief, and labouring hard to remove 
the foundations of antient edifices: but the remains of the 
trophies, temples, and walls of Leucrra will resist their 
utmost unremitted efforts for a long time to come. Half 
a mile farther on, upon the brow of a hill, above the plain 
of Leuctra, is Rimocastri. We continued journeying along 
this plain towards Neocorio; and about two miles from 
Leucrra we passed upon our right the remains of an antient 
town, now called Phria, whose vestiges are very conside- 
rable. It was here that Wheler found several inscriptions ; 
but none of them enabled him to ascertain the original 
name of the place’. Near the road was observed a bas-relief 
representing 


(1) Pausanias states the numbers very differently ; making the loss of the Thebans 
only. equal to forty-seven, and that of the Spartans, one thousand. 

(2) Ovkére yao & ixeivou rnv rav ‘EXAjvey yyeuoviay dyadaBey toyvoay, iv 
elyov modrepov. Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. p. 601. edit. Oxon. 

(3) Aeixvutar 62 6 réros obros Kara ryv é« Wdaracay eic Oesrids dddv. Ibid. 

(4) ‘* We came to some ruins, and old decayed churches, called Phria; where we 
also found some inscriptions ; especially one, which was a pedestal, dedicated by the 
town to one Tirus Frayius Aristus.” Wheler’s Journ. into Greece, Book VI. p. 470. 
Lond, 1682 
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representing a human figure with lance or spear, standing 
by a horse. Thence turning towards the left, we crossed a 
river which runs from HeEticon into the plain, and saw the 
shaft of a column lying in the channel of it. We then 


ascended gradually towards the side of HELIcon, now 


called Zagara, and came to the village of Neocorw, consi- 


dered by Wheler as antiently Tnespia: it is distant one 
hour, or three miles, from Leoccrra. ‘There are so many 
ruins near to this place, at the foot of Heticon, that we could 
not confirm the observations of Wheler as to the exact 
situation of Tuesria. The ruins at Phria have perhaps 
more pretension to the name of Twesria than the village 
called Neocorio, where there is not a trace even of the broken 
pottery which is always found upon the site of antient 
cities, nor of any antiquity whatsoever. At a short 
distance from Neocorio, before our arrival there, upon our 
right, we thought we had found the situation of Tuespia, 
by the quantity of ruins we there observed: but its position 
is by no means certain; nor have we since been satisfied 
with what other travellers, whom we consulted, have said 
upon the subject. If Neocorio be considered as now occu- 
pying the site of TueEspia, not a vestige remains of the 
antient city. Even the inscription which Wheler discovered 
upon the pedestal of a statue serving for the altar of a 

church 


(5) The very name of the place is against the notion of its having ever been an 
antient city. Neocorio signifies New-town; in opposition to Paleo-corio, and Paleo- 


castro, names generally applied to places where there are ruins, 
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church was not found at Neocorie,. but in its neighbourhood ; 
and this we sought for in vain’, We observed, indeed, a 
few letters belonging to a, Greek inscription, in a chapel 
aboye the village of Neocorio; but these stones might all of 
them have been, brought from Phria, which is hard by, and 
which has evidently. served as a quarry for the inhabitants 
of all this district, wheneyer building materials were required. 
As the ruins at Phria do immediately succeed to those of 
Leuctra, in. journeying, from Prarza to Mounr Hetticon, 
it seems probable that. they can be no other than those of 
Fuespia. At Neocorio we failed in obtaining one essential 
requisite..for throwing light upon this subject; namely, 
Thespian medals: for by, attention to local circumstances, 
connected with; the discovery of the antient coins of Grecian 
cities, many doubts may be removed concerning the situation 
of those cities: and) if scholars, visiting Greece, would be 
careful to notice, the particular symbols which predominate 
upon, gems, as well as upon medals, ‘in particular places, 
before these reliques are indiscriminately mixed together, 
to be classed according to.the cabinet theories of untravelled 
antiquaries, much of the confusion introduced by the writings 
of the latter might be precluded*. The particular symbol 

that 


(1) See Wheler’s Journey into Greece, p. 471. Lond. 1682. 

(2) For examples of errors thus introduced into Numismatic history, the reader may 
be referred to the splendid description of the Hunterian Collection by Combe, where the 
medals of AMpHIPotts are assigned to Lesbos, and those of A5c1na to 4gium. Vid: 
Num. Vet, Pop. et Url. Sc. Caroli Combe, p. 171. Tab. 33. et p.12. No. 1. Se, 
Lond. }782. 
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that might be said to predominate among the medals found 
here, was that of a radiated female head, represented in 
front; and upon the obverse side, a warrior, leaning with 
his right-arm upon his right thigh, his right foot being 
elevated and supported by a pedestal: this figure holds in 
his left band a spear. Such medals we often found in 
Beeotia ; but never with any legible inscription. We obtained 
at Neocorio two very remarkable bronze coins, having a 
beautiful full face in front of each, differing from the former; 
and upon their obverse sides was the letter ® in a chaplet or 
wreath of laurel. Perhaps these are medals of Phocis ; but 
being found upon this spot, it is possible that they might 
belong to Phria, and that an antient town of this name once 
stood where the ruins now are, which bear this appellation. 
From these observations, it must’ be evident’ that some 
employment remains for future travellers in this part of 
Beeotia ; and above all, that the'situation of Tuespra, although 
nearly that which Wheler has assigned for it, has not ‘yet 
been satisfactorily ascertained. 

Perhaps we may be more forfunate in marking the 
position of placesin Mount Heticon. As there is no map 
to illustrate the topography of Hrticon, it was necessary to 
be more than usually attentive to the observations of Strabo 
and Pausanias: no description of the mountain having been 
given by any modern author; nor, at the time of our 
journey, was there any thing known of the antient road 
from Levctra and Tuespra to Lesapéa. It had always 
been customary to avoid the mountain, and to proceed to 


Legapéa by a circuitous route along the level country. 


Yet 
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Yet it must have been evident to any one who had read the 
learned work of Barthelemy, respecting the imaginary Travels 
of Anacharsis, that, being guided by Strabo and by Pausanias, 
he proceeds from PLat#a, to LEuctTRA and to Ascra;.as a 
common route in going to Lepap&éa. We were therefore 
convinced, that if we could discover the old route in which 
Ascra was situated, we should not only be gratified by visiting 
the birth-place of Hesiop, but perhaps discover also the site 
of THE GROVE OF THE MusEs, which was also in HELicon; 
although neither of these places had then been recognised 
by any modern traveller. 

After a very diligent inquiry at Neocorio, we were 
informed that a defile, or pass, of Mount Helicon conducted 
to LespapEa; and that this road might be used, instead of the 
more usual way by the plain. As we remained in this village 
during the night, we had an opportunity of examining many 
of the peasants concerning this route. Attracted by a natural 
curiosity to see strangers, several of them came from other 
dwellings to the cottage where we lodged. ‘They told us, 
that if we would send our baggage round by Paleo Panaja, 
and Maxi, we might go over the mountain, by the Monastery 
of St. Nicholo, to Sagara, or Sackra, and afterwards descend 
by another Monastery of St. George, to Lepapéa. “It 
was,” they said, ‘‘a mountain pass; and the shortest way : 
‘‘ but being the old road, narrow and stony, and difficult 
‘‘ for travellers, it had long been disused, except by the 
«peasants; and the other route had been considered as 
‘* more convenient for travellers.’’ This was precisely the sort 


of information we had been desirous to obtain. In many 
parts 
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parts of Greece, where the antient paved road has fallen to 
decay, and the parts of it have been torn up, it has been 
abandoned: in the passage of a mountain, the destruction 
of the antient pavement would therefore in all probability 
cause the road to.become so bad as to occasion the entire 
desertion of the whole route; and that this was the case in 
the present instance, will presently be made manitest. 

We passed the night, as we had done at Platani, in the 
midst of Albanians, stretched around a hearth upon the same 
floor with us; their cattle occupying one half of the room, 
and the family the other. ‘The same simplicity appeared in 
all things relating to their manner of life,—the same dis- 
interested hospitality and cleanliness : for although the best 
Albanian cottage has no hole in the roof whereby the smoke 
from the hearth may escape, yet the walls and the floor, 
being covered with clay or plaister constantly swept, are 
so perfectly clean, that neither vermin nor dirt of any 
kind can be harboured; nor is there in these dwellings the 
same liability to contagion which exists in the divdns and 
couches of more lordly mansions. For the rest, the con- 
dition of the Albanian peasantry, who cultivate the plains 
of Greece, is so much the same, and their way of living 


so uniform, that the description of a single family may 


apply to the whole community. The great plains of 


Beeotia and Thessaly may be said to surpass every other 
in. the world in beauty and fertility. To us the plain 
of Boeotia appeared as a vast natural garden. Yet the 
labouring peasants, who are all of them Albanians,—for 

the 
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cHaP.1. the idea of industry in Greece has no other association than 
that of an Albanian peasant,—complain everywhere of 
oppression : and indeed the labours of the plough can hardly 
be considered as a peaceful occupation, in a land where 
the husbandmen appear in the fields armed as for battle. 
Such, however, seems to have been the condition of the 
country ever since the days of Homer: and when the 
traveller enters one of the houses, every thing he sees calls 
to mind the simplicity of manners which characterized 
the inhabitants of Hellas in the first ages of its history. 
The bread is always made into cakes, which are baked upon 
the hearth beneath the embers and ashes: while this is pre- 
paring by the women, the men are engaged in peeling and 
splitting the onions to be served withit. The master of the 
house, after receiving his guests, as it has been before stated, 
takes the post of honour, by seating himself against the 
sacks of corn, which often occupy a considerable. portion 
of the floor of his cottage: there he remains, issuing his 
orders. to his family until the meal is over; when he 
encourages his guests to take their rest, by first setting the 
example, and consigning himself to sleep, without moving 
from the spot where he finished his repast. 

yay Eta The next morning, December the ninth, we left Neocorio, 
and immediately began to ascend Mounr Heticon in a 
N.w. direction, above the village; passing the ruined chapel 
before noticed, which we believed to be the building 
where Wheler found the inscription relating to THespta. 


Below us, upon our right hand, there was a rwulet, formed 


by 


MOUNT HELICON. 


bya, stream.of water. falling from: Hexicon, towards the 
plain of Neocorio,.or Tuespia;.and beyond this, upom the 


opposite side of the dingle through which this rivulet 


fell, standing upon an eminence, we saw a village, called 
Panaja's' Our read conducted us along the north-east side 
of the mountain; and in about an hour we arrived at the 
little Monastery of S#. Nichole, situated within a sheltered 
recess of Hexicon. The description of this remarkable 
scene shall be given from the notes written upon the spot, 
without the ‘slightest alteration... A more delightful place 
can hardly be found in-the romantic retreats of Swisserland. 
It. was surrounded. on-all:sides by the mountain ; one small 
opening alone presenting: a-picturesque view of a rumed 
tower belonging to Panaja;;upon an eminence; in front. 
The air was: filled with spiey, odours, from» numberless 
aromatic plants covering the: soil...A perennial » fountain, 
gushing from the side of ,a rock, poured down its clear and 
babbling. waters, into the \rivulet; below. A thick) grove 
almost concealed the, monastery ;,and every tree that might 
contribute to its beauty and) luxuriance. seemed -here to sbe 
the. wild. and spontaneous. produce of the mountain’. 
Nothing interrupted) the still silence of, this solitude; but 

the 


(1) Tlav dyra, 

(2) The number and variety of the trees growing near the Monastery of St. Nicholo 
were so remarkable, that we made a list of them: and as the natural productions of 
Heticow are probably the same now that they were formerly, this list will serve to 
give the Reader an idea of the Grove of the Muses, as it existed during the celebration of 
the MOYYEIA. 

1. Walnut 
VOL. IV. 
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the humming. of bees, and the sound’ of ‘its: falling’ waters. 
As we drew near to the fountain, we found ‘it to bé covered 
with moss, and with creeping plants, extending everywhere 
a pendant foliage over all the fabric constructed ‘round it, 
and hanging from the trees by which it was shaded. “Such 
are the natural beauties of this Adnian bower. It may 
now perhaps be proved, that there is nothing in ‘its 
physical character likely ‘to occasion half the interest which 
will be excited by its antient history. 

Monasteries and chapels;’ throughout this country,’ may 
generally be regarded as favourable indications of the former 
situation of the ‘shrities’and sanctuaries ‘of Antiént’ Greece. 
‘Phe:ruins\of the'Pagan Hieron afforded to’ the pious labours 
ofthe hermits and monks, in’ the first ages’ of Christianity, 
the® mostoready ‘materials for’ the construction of their ‘Own 


y 


places 
hy Walnut) oyu) «0 Juglans Regia: 
2. Pine . . . . + Pinus Sylvestris. 
3. “Olive... 2”. Olea Europea. 
4, Almond) i> ./. 2 Amygdalus Communis. 
5. Strawberry-tree .. Arbutus Unedo. 
OF Bighey e SF et Bows Curio: 
73 Plm 2752") UP ritnus Domeshtea. 
8.| Holly. 1.4 4 . Ilex Aquifolium, 
9. Rosebay . . . . Nerium Oleander. 
10, Vallonia . . . °. Quercus Atgilops. 
tT VOIR ot to ee ea 
12. Myrtle . . . . Myrtus Communis. 
TBe o AWW, yn toc © ode sire phererg, elie. 
14. Bramble ... . Rubus Fruticosus. 


Also a tree, called, by the Greeks, Koyedéa. We took the seed of it, but it produced 
no plants in England. To this list might also be added the Woodbine (Lonicera); and 
many parasitica] plants, heaths, &c. 
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places of, worship 5 and, the simple altars they, put together, 


consisting often of little more, than so many,, rude, heaps 
of.;stone,. were afterwards enlarged, and |more regularly 
built,..as the. number of their followers increased,,.. Con- 
tiguous buildings were then added to those. altars, and 
monasteries were erected. In this, manner, many. of the 
most valuable antiquities were either buried, broken,,,and 
destroyed, or they were accidentally, preserved ; according 
as they were required. for the, purposes, either, of laying 
foundations, or, for, making, lime, or.as they were,,casually 
suited, by their, shape, and size, ,to facilitate.the barbarous 
masonry now)seen in. all ,the walls.and pavements, of these 
ecclesiastical structures. | At the\same, time, if we attribute 
such ,a_style, of, building: entirely, to, the; Modern .Greeks 
and to the Turks,,. we may) perhaps, be lable: to: error. 
The works of the Antients themselves were sometimes 
characterized by similar disorder: and very curious 
evidence may be adduced to prove that’even the walls of 
Athens, in the time of the Peloponnesian war', exhibited that 
style of building now.generally considered» as the peculiar 
characteristic of a Mahometan dynasty and a_ barbarous 
people; the most discordant masses being collected from 
other works, and the Stéle of the sepulchres mixed with 


stones 


(1) This evidence occurs in the First Book of Thucydides; and, considering the 
curious fact it contains, it has been remarkably overlooked by those who have written 
upon the subject of the antiquities of Athens. TloAXaé re Lrntac dro Lyudrov Kai 
\Bot cioyaouivor éyxaredéyncav. peilov yap, 6 WepiBoros ravrayn éknyOn 175 
modewc. ‘Thucydid. lib. i. c, 93. p.52. edit. Hudsoni. Oxon, 1696. 
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stones of all shapes and sizes in the materials then used ; 
just as they now appear when heaped together, as it is 
commonly believed, by Romarc or by Turkish workmen. 
That the Antients may, therefore, have left examples of this 
promiscuous disorder, even in their works, is evident: but 
in seeking for inscriptions, and fragments of sculpture, a 
traveller is seldom more successful than among modern 
ecclesiastical buildings. The capitals of the columns of 
antient temples often serve in the Greek chapels for Christian 
altars: and when these chapels have been erected upon 
the site of a Heathen temple, those capitals not unfrequently 
denote the order ‘of ‘architecture observed in the original 
edifice, when every other trace of its history has been lost. 
The Monastery of St. Nicholo is among the number of 
‘modern fabrics constructed fromthe ruins ofa long-forgotten 
shrine; and, fortunately, a‘clue to its pristine celebrity has 
been: here preserved in the manner we have mentioned. In 
a church near to the monastery we found a long inscription 
upon the ‘shaft of one of the piliars, distinctly mentioning 
the MOYSEIA, ‘or Games’ sacRED to tue Muses; which 
Pausamias ‘says ‘were CELEBRATED NEAR A GRoveE, UPON 
Mount Hetriton; and containing the names of THE con- 
QUERORS IN THOSE GAMES, WHEN AURELIUS CALLICLIANUS 
THE SON OF SOTERICHUS WAS PRESIDENT, AND AURELIUS 
Museros was Arcuon. This inscription therefore, added to 
circumstances of collateral evidence, subsequently adduced, 
satished us of the propriety of the route we had chosen; for 
it had already conducted us to THE Fountain AGANIPPE, 
AND THE GROVE OF THE Musgs. Being in possession of 

this 
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this important clue to the knowledge of other objects, the 
guidance afforded by Strabo and by Pausanias is sufficient 
for the rest. The rivulet below becomes at once the 
PerMEssus, parent of AGANIPPE; called TERMEssus by 
Pausanias'; and flowing, as he describes it, 7 a circuitous 
course, from Mount Henicon. Both the fountain and the 
river were sacred tothe Musrs. MWheler calls this rivulet 
TERMEsSsuS, and very accurately describes its course, as 
beheld by him from the ruined tower at Panaja: and 
he considered Panaja as having been antiently CerEssus, 
a citadel of the Thespians. But he distinguishes, the 
Termessus of Pausanias from the PErmMEssvus of Strabo ; 
saying, that the former falls into the Gulph of Livadostro, 
and the Jdatter into the Lake Copais*. ‘This distinction, 
whether correct or not, has not been admitted by the 


commentators upon Pausanias; for they expressly state, 


that the two, names apply to the same river’. Wheler, 


who seems to have taken, uncommon, pains in seeking for 
antiquities that might enable him to ascertain the situation 
of Tuespra, although he visited Neocortwo upon one side of 
Hericon, and the Monastery. of St. George upon the other 
side, yet knew nothing of this antient road leading through 

the 


(1). Pausan. Boeot. c. 29. p. 766. ed. Kuhn. 

(2) Journey into Greece, Book VI. p. 476. Lond. 1682. 

(3) (Tepunocov) Hartungus legit Wepunocor : itidemque mox TTeounoode ex Strab. 
469,473. Ejusdem Ilepunooov mentio est in Theogonia, et in Virgilii Bucolicis. 
A Nicandro in Theriacis appellatur Tapunoods. Tépuneooc sané per r Straboni est 
utbs Pisidica, 764. pro qua’ Teouoeds legitur apud Stephanum. 8. Vid. Annot. Sylburgu 
in Pausan. lib. ix. p. 706. edit. Kuhnii. 
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cHaP.ul. the mountain from the| formerete the latter, place: con- 

re erer sequently, the remarkable fountain sherec falling; anto the 
PeRMEssusS, ‘and the remainsrof antiquity near to/it, together 
with the other interesting OCobjéctsi occurring ‘along this 
route, entirely “escaped his observation! ~ Yet with what 
zeal did he endéavour*to penetrate the recesses of Helicon ; 
retracing often‘his ‘own footsteps, to find ‘a position for the 
fountain HippoCrene; and ‘actually obtaining, with difficulty 
and danger, a distant’ prospect’ of ‘the’’Vale of Ascra, into 
which this road would have easily conducted him'. 

Inscription In the Inscription,“ of which the following copy is a 


relating to the : ,u : ; : 
Games called fac-simile, the M occurs in the same form as in an inscription 


MOT EIA. ; 
at Telmessus ‘There are also other proofs of its being 
written in_a late age: and were it not for the intelligence 
it affords respecting the place where it was found, we 
should not deem jt worthy of being inserted in its entire 
state. , ) 
AFAOHTYXhH 
AFWNOOETONTOETWN 
sLETAAGNKAICAP>NWN 
COKACTT@NILOYCET 
WNAYPHKAAAIKAI 
ANOY. TOYC&THPI 
XOY ENIAPXONTOC 
AYPHILOYCEPUTOC 


(1) “ As to the fountain Hippocrene,” (See Wheler’s Journ. into Greece, p. 478. 
Lond. 1682.) ‘‘ the famous haunt of the Nine Sisters, it was then frozen up, if it were 
where I guessed it to have been. So that were Ia poet, and never so great a votary 
of those Heliconian Deities, I might be excused from making verses in their praise ; 
having neither their presence to excite, nor their liquor to inspire me. For having gone 
two or three miles forwards on the top, till I came to the snow, my further proceedings 

that 
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NY PSOPOYNTOCAYPH CHAP. HL. 
a) 
APICTOKNE OY OCTOYENIKTA 
rPALLRLATEYVONTOCAY PHATBA 
NOY7 ENE bKAINO LAC 
CAANIKTHENOXYALAIOCCEPA 
NIWNE*CECIOCKHPYZAAYP. 
CYTYXHCTANALPALOCPAYW 
AOCSLZAYPHEYKALPOCTANALPAI 
OCNYOIKOCAYAHTHCL2ZAYPH 
IOYAIANOCTPINOAELTHC 
NYOIKOCKIOAPICTHCAOY 
FAIOCAIAIOCAAEZANAPOC 
KYKAIOC>AYAHTHCALAYPH 
CENTISZIOCNErZECIANOCAN 
TIFENIAHCKOAWNANTIOXEYC 
TPAFWAOCILAYOIAIOCAITE 
ElLAWPOCKOPINOIOC*KWIRWAOC 
RACYTYXIANOCAOHNAIOC 
KIOAPWAOCARAYPHAACZAN 
APOCNEIKOSL£HAEYC. 
XOPOYNOAEILTIKOYAYPHZWCI 
WANOCFAYKWNOCOECNIEYC 
SMIANANTWNSARAYPHCENTI 
SALIOCNEXRLECIANOCANTISFE 
NIAHCKOAWNANTIOXEYC 


that way were hindered: only alighting, I made, shift to clamber up the rocks some- 
what higher, until I came to look down into a place encompassed round with the tops of 
mountains ; so that the inclosed space. seemed to me to be a lake frozen and coyered 
with snow.” It will afterwards appear plainly that this was Ascra; and thither 
Wheler was directing his steps, in his endeavour to ascend Helicon, from the Monastery 
of St. George, on the side of Lebadéa, 
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That not a trace may be lost of any inscription belonging 
to this place, we shall now add the only remains of this 
kind that we could discover about the spot, however 
little worthy of notice they may be in any other respect.— 
Upon a small stone we observed the following letters: 
ent 
EYKAIPHWC 


And upon another, 
AMMATPIA 


And in the wall of the church, 
FEPACOIMW 
CIEPOIOYAY 
KAILKTOLFOPA 


These imperfect legends, and the vestiges of antient 
architecture in the walls of these buildings, are sufficient to 
prove that the monastery and its church occupy the site of 
some more antient shrine: and the allusion to the Games 
here solemnized in honour of the Muses plainly indicate its 
real nature. Having therefore Pausanias in our hands, 
we began a further examination of the spot, comparing 
the different objects with his description. The sacred 
Grove, according to him, was in Helicon (é “Ensmav), at 
a distance from THEsp1A, which was not in Helicon, but 
beneath, that is to say, at the foot of the mountain’. In 
the time of Pausanias, the Grove was surrounded by 

inhabitants ; 


(1) ‘Yard rd boas roy ‘EXckova, x.r.A. Pausan. Beot. c. 26. p. 761. ed. Kuhnii. 
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inhabitants; and thither the Thespians annually resorted’, 
to celebrate Games in honour of the Muses, which were 
called MOYSEIA. It is to these games that the inscrip- 
tion we found within the church evidently relates: and 
as the pillar whereon it is inscribed may possibly still 
remain upon or near to the spot where this festival was 


commemorated, we may proceed thence towards the 


rOoUNTAIN AGANIPPE and the RIVER Permessus, being guided 
by the words of Pausanias ; for the fountain then occurs 


upon the left hand, exactly as he has described it*, From 
the monastery, a path, winding through the Grove now 
covering this part of the mountain, conducts to the spot 
where, upon the left hand, the water gushes forth in 
a clear and continued stream. The work about the 
fountain was, until lately, very antient; and not long 
ago there was an antique cistern in front of it; but 
the present monks, finding the work in a ruined state, 
undertook to repair it, and thus destroyed much of 
its original and venerable appearance. In its state of 
restoration, however, it is not without picturesque beauty ; 
for they have merely erected an arcade of stone, whence 
the water issues; and this is already adorned by moss and 
by creeping plants, as before described. ‘The walks about 
the fountain, winding into the deep solitude of HExicon, 

are 


(2) Ieptoccovar dé cat dvdpe rd adooc, Kal éopryv re évravOa ot Oeomceic cai 
dyova dyovo. MOYXEIA. Ibid. c. 31. O77 i. 

: Gente z : Hs - ; , = 

(3) "Ev ‘Extxove 0& mode rd ddoog idvtte trav Movowy, év dpiorepg pty 4 


"Ayavinrn rnyy. Ibid. c. 29. p. 766. 
VOLE. IV. 
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are in the highest degree beautiful: all above is grand 
and striking; and every declivity of the mountain is 
covered with luxuriant shrubs, or tenanted by browsing 
flocks; while the pipe of the shepherd, mingling its 
sound with that of the bells upon the goats and 
the sheep, is heard at intervals, among the rocks, 
producing an effect happily adapted to the character 
and genius of the place. Higher up the mountain, at the 
distance of twenty stadia (two miles and a half) from 
this Grove, and from the FrounTaIn AGANIPPE, was the 
FOUNTAIN Hippocrene, fabled to have sprung from the 
earth, when struck by the hoof of Pegasus': and here the 
inhabitants exhibited to Pausanias a most antient votive 
offering made of dead, ‘“ inscribed,” says he, ‘‘ with that 


> 


poem of Hesiod’s which is called ‘ Works.’*”’ 


‘ 'E ‘al Sa 1S ? \ ~ ” , Ad am: v a ae 
(1) ‘ExavaPdyre cé oradia aro rov ddoove rovTov we EtKooLY, ~oTLY 1H TOU 
‘ 


“Irrov xadovévy xpryn. ravryyv tov Beddepoddrrev rousat gaciw trmev, ére- 
Pavoavra oOrhy rs yo. Pausan. Boot. c.31. p. 771. edit. Kuhnii—For the origin 
of this fable, see Note (4), page 76. 

(2) Kaé woe udrBdov Wetkyvsay ivOa 4 rnyn, Ta TOAXRG UTO TOU ypdvoU AéAuU- 


/ *} ‘ 9s a] » \ WER re ° 
faopiva’ yéypanrat o€ avte ta “Epya. Ibid. 


GROVE OF THE MUSES, UPON MOUNT HELICON, TO LEBADEA. 
Plants of Helicon—View from the Heights —Valley of Sagara—Ascra 


— Summit of Helicon — Descent of the Mountain — Kottimala— 
Panori—Lebadéa— House of the Archon—Manners of the higher class 
of Modern Greeks—Order ‘of their ‘meals — Society‘ Pawdai— 
Ceremony observed in holding a divin — Low pride — Dresses — 


Etiquette concerning slippers—Allanian Tenants—Joannina— Modern 
state of Lebadéa—Hieron of Trophonius— Uncertainty respecting 


the Adytum—Sources of the Hercyna—Validity of the remarks by 
Pausanias —Further account of the sources of the River—Water of 
Oblivion— Vater of Memory— Origin of these appellations—General 
aspect of the Hieron—Receptacles for the votive offerings —Throne 
of Mnemosyne—Stoma of the Adytum —Aitempt to explore the 


interior— 
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interior — Situation of the consecrated Grove— Its original decorations 
— Denuded state of the antient City — Acropolis — Commerce of 
LEBADEA. 


From the Grove of the Muses we descended towards the 
PERMEssusS; and crossing that rivulet, quitted this charming 
scene, and continued our journey, north-west, towards the 
higher parts of Mount Hericon. The weather was stormy : 
and as we ascended almost to the summit of this part of 
the mountain, we saw only the Snow-drop in bloom, 
although we had left the Crocus and Erica in full 
flower about Marathon; but all Bootia is colder than 
Attica. We have already alluded to the fact of snow falling 
in January, so as t§ bury the doors of the cottages. This 
happens also at Tueses.. In ATHENS, snow is rarely seen ; 
but when it falls there, it is considered as a promising 
indication of a good crop of olives for the ensuing 
summer. Pausanias relates', that no unwholesome plants 
are found in Henicon: perhaps he did not place Fungi in 
his\class‘of vegetables: we noticed a white mushroom that 
is not considered eatable in England. Many however of 
the Fungus tribe are much esteemed in foreign countries 
as a luxurious food, which the inhabitants of our country 
consider as being poisonous’. In Russia, they are almost 


all eaten indiscriminately, salted, and thus kept for winter 
use. 


(1) “Ayouge o& of rept rov ‘EXckova oixovvres cal drdoac éy T@ Opes Tas Tdas, 
Kairas pilac Hevora éxit dvOpdrov Oavary gvecOar, Paus. Beotica, c.28. p, 764. 
ed, Kuhnii. 

(2) See Martyn’s edit. of Miller’s Dict. vol. I. Part 2, (Article Fungus.) Lond, 1807. 
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use, It is observed by Martyn, that many have’ suffered 
disease, and some even death, from eating voraciously or 
incautiously of fungusses; but that it is doubtful whether 
many of them be: really poisonous, in the strict and 
proper sense of the word’. The other plants, as we 
ascended the mountain, were, Thyme, Sage, and Balm; 
with few or no trees, excepting the Vallonia Oak, 
appearing as a shrub. Inthe lower parts of Helicon, as 
about the Monastery of St. Nicholo, and in sheltered places 
nearer to the summit, the Vallona grows to a tree of 
considerable magnitude. Wherever the naked surface of 
the mountain was disclosed, we found the rocks to consist 
of primary limestone. A craggy narrow path, along which 
our horses proceeded with difficulty, conducted us to the 
heights above Sagara, or Sacra, whence the mountain has 
received its modern appellation; and not, as Wheler relates, 
from the abundance of the hares found upon it. Here we 
observed a part of the antient paved causeway, which 
formerly led from THEspra to Ascra and to LeBApbea’*. 
Crocusses, and other early plants, were in_ flower. 
The weather, which had before been boisterous in this 
elevated region, was changed suddenly to the finest tem- 
perature of spring. We saw from hence all Beeotia, with 
here and there more distant regions and towering summits, 


whose 


(3) Ibid. 
(4) Rectits AcBadea, ut EXdrea, et similia. Vid. Annot. Syllurgii in Pausan, 
p.788. edit. Kuhnii, 
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whose bearings by the compass we immediately ascertained. 
The following statement will give the situation of the 
principal objects thus viewed fromthe n. £. side of HeLicon; 
and the Vignette to this Chapter will serve to exhibit the 
appearance presented by the highest mountain of Eubea, 
bearing East and by North from the same point of view; 
the sea being here admitted into the prospect. 


Highest mountain of NecRoponr ... . £.and by nN. 

Mountain Parnes, here called Ozia .. . s.£. and by E. 

Mountain Crtrn ron, called Elatea ..'.:. s. £. And between the 
mountain CrrH «ron and the spectator, in this line of observation, 
the high tower near Panaja, occurring as the first, principal 
object. 

Hexicon concealed all the other western and southern points of 
the panoramic, circle. 

The Plain of Lesapg£a appeared through two gaps or openings of 
the. mountain, bearing N. and by E.,and £.N. 8, the villages of 
the Greater and Lesser Mulchy being at the foot of Heticon 
in this direction; and beyond them, in the plain, the village of 


Topola. 


Our road. extended s. £.and N. w.—The distance from 
Neocorio to this spot is reckoned a journey of two hours ; 
and it required almost ‘another hour to descend into..the 
deep valley in. which Sagara is situated... The view. of -it, 
from above, somewhat resembles the appearance of the 
remarkable Vale of Ursilen, or Ursaria, in the passage of 
St. Gothard, in the Alps: but it is still more inclosed ; and 


it is walled in by bolder acclivities, being entirely sur- 


rounded by high rocks, and by the towering summits of 
HELICON. 
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Hexicon. Below is seen a level plain, whose woods and 
corn-fields are almost buried in the deep bosom of the 
mountain. A very steep and rugged descent at last 
conducted us into this sequestered vale; and as we drew 
near to the village of Zagara here situated, the same 
pleasing notes of shepherds’ pipes which we had heard at 
St. Nicholo, with the cheerful noise of bells tinkling in 
the groves, seemed to give gladness to the scene, and again 
to welcome our coming. A river, flowing across this valley, 
divides the village into two parts; one being high above the 
other, on the right hand. The lower part stretches into the 
level plain: and above the upper part, a small white edifice 
appears rising among thick embowering trees, as such 
buildings are often seen in Swisserland, commanding every 
beauty and advantage of situation: it is called the Monastery 
of Panaja, or the (all holy) Virgin. 

There is every reason to believe that this village of 
Zagara occupies the site of the antient Ascra, the place of 
Hesiod’s nativity’. Its distance from Tnespia accords very 
accurately with that mentioned by Strabo’, of forty stadia ; 
either supposing THEspia to have stood where Phria now 
is, or where Wheler places it, at Neocorio ; and its situation 
cannot have been remote from either of those places, on 
account of its distance from Leucrra. The site of Zagara 


also 


(1) Hesiodi”Epya, v. 639, 640. p.172. (Vid. Dissertat. de Vit. Script. et ‘tat. 
Hestopt1, in edit. Robinson.) Oxon. 1737. 

(2) "Aréyovoa ray Ocomay booy rerrapdkoyra oradtove. Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. 
p. 5G4. ed. Ovon. 
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also corresponds. with the account given of Ascra, in 


a fragment of the poems of Hegesinous, preserved by 


Pausamas'. Its fertility is mentioned by Homer’; and this 
character is given of it, in the inscription found upon 
the tomb of Hesiod, by the people of Orchomenus’. It 
should be also stated, that the only arable land in all 
He icon is this of Zagara, which is remarkable for its 
fertility, and has been cultivated from immemorial time. 
Although a valley, its eleyation is very  consider- 
able; and being surrounded by lofty rugged rocks, 
it is exposed in summer to the most vehement heat, as 
it is to extreme cold in winter; when it is continually 
covered with snow. In this respect it answers to the 
account given of it by Hesiod himself‘. It is also to 
be observed, that Pausanias, speaking of Ascra, seems to 
consider it as connected, by its situation, with the Hieron 
and Grove of the Muses. The two places occurring 
successively in the same passage over the mountain, are 

therefore 


(1) i) @ “EXtkovos tyer, woda wedakdevra. Vid. Pausan. Beeot. c. 29. 
p. 765. ed. Kuhnii. 

(2) See also the passage cited from Xenodotus by Strabo, (p. 600. ed. Oxon.) who 
was at a loss to reconcile the account given of Ascra by antient Poets, with what Hesiod 
had said of his native country. 

(3) ASKPHMENIIATPISHOAYAHIOSA AAA@ANONTOS 
OSTEATIAHAITITINNTHMINYONKATEXEI 
HSIOAOYTOYIIAEISTONENEAAAIKYAOZSOPEITAI 
ANAPONKPINOMENONENBAZSANOISOPIHE 

Ndocaro 0 dyy’ “EXckavos oilupn evi Koun, 
“Aoxon, xeiua xaxh, Oépe doyarey, ovdé ror éoOXy. 
Hesiodi "Eoya, v.639. p.172. Oxon, 1737. 
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therefore associated in his description of Heticon; the 
mention of one inducing an allusion to the other’. Having 
stated the names of those by whom the Meron of the 
Muses was first consecrated, he terminates the sentence by 
adding’, that ‘‘ the same persons founded Ascra.” Every 
observation of Pausanias is particularly valuable ; because 
he passed this route himself, and his remarks were made 
upon the spot. This may be gathered from what he has 
said of the condition of Ascra. He relates, that in his time 
nothing remained of it but a single tower; and that of every 
thing else, even the remembrance had perished’. But the 
observations of Strabo are more decisive in confirming the 
opinion here given. Speaking: of Ascra, he says it was 
situated ‘‘ ina lofty and rugged part’ of Henicon, at the 
distance of forty stadia* from ‘THespia. The name of the 
place seems also to be still preserved, although corrupted, 
in. the modern appellation of this village: for, with a trans- 
position only of the two first letters, Ascra becomes Sacra ; 


and 


(5) Vid. Pausan. Beeotic. c. 29. p. 705. ed. Kuhnii. 

(6) Otkioar 62 adrovs kat "Aoxpny. Ibid. 

(7) “Aokpns pev 6 mvpyos ele én’ Euov, Kai GdXo ovdey, édetrero é¢ fevnuny. Ibid. 

(8) “Ev cé ry Ocomewv ori kat 4 "Aokon xar@ td rpdc ‘EXckava utoos, 7 
rov “Howsdov rarpic’ év cebig ydp éort rov ‘EXcxavoc, &’ vWnrov cai Tpayéos 
TOTOU KElmévn, ATEXOVTA tov Ocoriay doov rerTapdkovra oradious, K.T. X. (Strabon, 
Geog. lib. ix. p. 594. edit. Oxon.) These words therefore of Strabo, 2g’ wndov rai 
Tpayéos Torov Kemévy, and still more the appearance of the place itself, prove the 
classical accuracy of Kennet, in describing Hesiod’s occupation as that of a shepherd 
keeping his ‘‘ sheep on the top of Heticon ;” (See Lives and Characters of the Grecian 
Poets, Part I. p.47. Lond. 1697.); and they serve to nullify the critical objection 
made ‘to that biographer by the learned Professor Rolinson, editor of the Oxford 
Hesiod ; who, in the dissertation prefixed to his edition of Heszod’s Poems, makes the 
following remark: ‘‘ Rus plerumque se abdebat Hesiodus, ibique in vallibus (non 
jugis, ut narrat ingeniosissimus [¢éypagos) Hexiconis pastor erat.” Vid, Dissertat. 
in Vit. Sc. Hesiodi, p.4, Oxon. 1737. . 
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and although it be commonly written Sagara, as the modern 
name of Hexicon, in books of travels, the pronunciation 
of the word is Sacra, or Sackra; evidently being rather 
a corruption of the old name of the place, than an allusion, 
as Wheler supposes', to the number of hares found upor 
the mountain. Many instances of more remarkable changes 
may be observed in the modern names of places in Greece, 
still retaining indisputable traces of their original appellations. 
Here then the shepherd, and poet, Hesiod, fed his flock : 
although in a. valley*, yet near the summit? of Hetricon: 
and amidst the rugged rocks surrounding this valley, we 
saw shepherds, guarding their sheep and goats; and heard 
them piping their tuneful reeds, as when the Muses first 
vouchsafed to the Ascrean bard their heavenly inspiration‘. 
Around the village are many fountains and streams, falling 
into, the river upon whose banks it is situated; and there 
are woods near it’. After passing this place, we advanced 


among 


(1) “ This mountain is now called Zagdra by the Turks, from the great abundance 


of hares they say breed there.” Journey into Greece, p.477. Lond. 1682, 


(2) ** Nec mihi sunt vise: Clio, Clidsque sorores, 
Servanti pecudes vallibus, Ascra, tuis.” Ovid. de Arte Amandi, lib, i, v. 25. 
(3) "Axpordr@ “EXtxave yopovs éveroujoaro, 


Kanrove, (uspotvrac. 
Hesiodi Deorum Generatio, v, 7. p.2. edit. Robins. Oxon, 1737. 

(4) Ai vv 108 ‘Haiodov cadny edidakay dordny, 

"Apvas romatvov0.‘EXtkavos vd Labéovo. 
Tovoé wt mpodriora Beal moos peuOoy zevray 
Movoa ‘Odvuriades, Kovpat Aroc Aiyidyouo. Ibid. v. 22. p. 4: 

(5) At Sagara we found the “ true Greek Hertesore,” Helleborus Orientalis of 
Willdenow. This.species of HELLEBorE, whose virtues were so highly extolled by the 
Antients, was first illustrated by Tournefort (Voyage du Levant, tom. Il. p. 474.); and 
an original drawing of the plant, taken for him by Aubriet, has been lately engraven, and 
published in the Annales du Muséumd Histoire Naturelle. We also found upon Helicon 
the “ Scarlet Oak,” (Quercus Coccifera, Linn.) ; and the ‘* Flax-leaved Daphne,” 
(Daphne Gnidium, Linn.) 


MOUNT HELICON. 


among the boldest rocks imaginable, exhibiting the liveliest 
colours. Thence we began once more to ascend, by a 
narrow, rough, steep, and stony path, as before; and 
soon gained the highest point of all this passage over 
Hericon; commanding a prospect, which, in the grandeur 
of its objects, and in all the affecting circumstances of history 
thereby suggested, cannot be equalled in the whole world. 
The eye ranges over all the plains of LeBapgéa, CH#RONEA, 
and OrcHomeNnus; looking down upon the numerous 
villages now occupying the sites of those and of other 
illustrious cities. From the spot where the spectator -is 
placed, the most amazing undulation of mountain scenery 
descends in vast waves, like the swellings of an ocean, 
towards ParNassus, whose snowy bosom, dazzling by its 
brightness, was expanded before us with incomparable 
grandeur’, 

As we began to descend from this place, we passed another 
fountain, pouring its tribute into other streams that, on this 
side Hexicon, fell, in noisy, rapid, and turbulent courses, 
from the summit of the mountain. An antient paved 
causeway, of which we had before observed the frequent 
remains, again occurred, and it was continued to the distance 
of a quarter of a mile; conducting us to a magnificent 
terrace, elevated, as it were, above all Greece, and actually 
commanding the principal features of thecountry. Hence, as 


we 


a 


(6) ‘© And yet how lovely in thine age of woe, 
Land of lost Gods and godlike men! art thou! 
Thy vales of ever green, thy hills of snow, 
Proclaim thee nature’s varied favourite now.” 


Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, Canto Il. 77. p.103. Lond. 1812. 
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we continued to descend, the Monastery of St. George 
appeared in view, below us, bearing north and by west ; 
and that part of Hexicon which extends into the plain 
of Lresapéa, north-east. We then arrived at a village 
called Regania, or Kottéimala, for it has recently changed 
even its modern name. ‘This village is distant one hour 
and three quarters from Zagara. It is situated where 
the sage, the poet, and the painter, might wish to spend 
their days ; amidst such a marvellous assemblage of great 
and sublime features as no other region. can : exhibit ; 
exciting feelings which the view of no other country can call 
forth ;—all the mountains and plains of HE us being here 
displayed in one living picture. The effect produced by it 
upon the mind of, the traveller is transitory ; because new 
objects succeed, and dissipate the impression ;—alas! it 
fades even as he writes’. 

The Papas, or priest, at Kotiéimala, told us that this 
village had changed its name from that of egania, 
the name of a neighbouring fountain. It is about one 
fourth of the way down the mountain, on the side of 
Lepapea. Hence descending towards the plain, we passed 

the 


(1) If the notes written immediately after viewing this prospect from HeEticon 
be of this nature (and they have been transcribed exactly as they were suggested at the 
time), it may be conceived with what feeling the following stanzas would be read, 
calculated to convey to every reader of taste and genius that vivid impression which 
can be communicated by no other hand: 

‘¢ Where’er we tread, ’tis haunted holy ground; 
No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould ; 
But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 


And all the Muses’ tales seem truly told, 
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the remains of an aqueduct, and also the ruins of an antient 
city, upon a hill, which we left towards our right. A small 
chapel, as usual, had been constructed from the ruins. We 
then continued along the side of the lower part of the 
mountain, again noticing an antient paved causeway : this 
appeared in different places, during the rest of the day’s 
journey. At the distance of one hour from Kottmala, there 
isa fountain; and at two hours’ distance a village called 
Panore*, upon the left, beyond which there is another 
fountain ;—trivial occurrences when regarded merely as 
fountains, but'on no account to be disregarded by the 
writer of a book of travels intended to illustrate the 
antient topography of Greece; where every fountain was 
consecrated to some Deity; and every insignificant rivulet, 
as the country becomes more known, will be an object of 
importance, in serving as a land-mark. We passed two 
bridges built over small streams descending from the 
mountain ; and then came in sight of LEBapéa, which was 


covered 


Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 
The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon: 
Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold, 
Defies the power which crushed thy temples gone : 
Age shakes Athena’s power, but spares gray Marathon. 
Long to the remnants of thy splendour past 
Shall pilgrims, pensive, but unwearied, throng ; 
Long shall the voyager, with th’ Ionian blast, 
Hail the bright clime of battle and of song ; 
Long shall thine annals and immortal tongue 
Fill with thy fame the youth of many a shore; 
Boast of the aged! lesson of the young ! 
Which sages venerate and bards adore, 
As Pallas and the Muse unveil their awful lore.”’ 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, Canto IJ, stanzas 80, 81. p. 105. J ond, 1812. 


(2) Tlav omne, et dpdw video ? 


Panori. 


Lebadéa. 
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covered with a white, milky fog, the never-failing indication 
of bad air. Itsinhabitants are consequently subject to agues 
during the summer; and strangers, of course, are more liable 
to such fevers. ‘The rest of our road was over that part 
of the base of Heticon which projects into the plain of 
Leeapéa ; and the view of this plain,-appearing below us, 
with its numerous villages, and the courses of the rivers 
through it, was very pleasing. We did not arrive at 
Lesapéa until it was almost dark. Notwithstanding the 
lateness of the hour, such is the extraordinary situation of 
the town, that it presented a very remarkable appearance, 
amidst the surrounding gloom of rocks, which here rise in 
perpendicular clevations, at the extremity of an extensive 
plain. It occupies the two sides of a ravine, growing 
narrower as you advance towards a lofty naked preci- 
pice; upon whose summit appears an antient fortress, 
towering over all the scene. At the foot of this precipice, 
below the fortress, is situated the Hveron of the tamous 
oracle Trophonius ; and the rushing waters of the Hercyna, 
flowing thence through the ravine, called to mind the 
extraordinary history of the cavern of that oracle, whose 
present appearance and situation we were now particularly 
anxious to explore. 

We were conducted to the house of a rich Greek 
merchant, of the name of Logotheti, the Archon or chief 
of Lesapea; a subject of the Grand Signior, since well 
known to other English travellers for his hospitality and 
kind offices. His brother had been beheaded for his wealth, 
two years before, at Constantinople. In the house of this 


gentleman 
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gentleman we had an opportunity of observing the genuine 
manners of the higher class of Modern Greeks, unaltered 
by the introduction of any foreign customs, or by an 
intercourse with the actions of other countries. They 
seemed to us to be as antient as the time of P/ato, and, in 
many respects, barbarous and disgusting. ‘The dinners, 
and indeed all other meals, are wretched. Fowls boiled 
to rags, but still tough and stringy, and killed only an 
hour before they are dressed, constitute a principal dish, 
all heaped together upon a large copper or pewter salver, 
placed upon a low stool, round which the guests sit upon 
cushions ; the place of honour being on that side where the 
long couch of the dwdn extends along the white-washed 
wall. A long and coarse towel, very ill washed, about 
twelve inches wide, is spread around the table, in one 
entire piece, over the knees of the party seated. Wine 
is only placed before strangers; the rest of the company 
receiving only a glass each of very bad wine with the 
dessert. Brandy is handed about before sitting down to 
table. All persons who partake of the meal, wash their 
hands in the room, both before and after eating. <A girl, 
with naked and dirty feet, enters the apartment, throwing 
to every one a napkin: she is followed by a second damsel, 
who goes to every guest, and, kneeling before him upon 
one knee, presents a pewter water-pot and a pewter 
bason, covered by a grill, upon the top of which there is 
a piece of soap. An exhibition rather of a disgusting 
nature, however cleanly, then takes place; tor haying 
made a lather with the soap, they {ill their mouths with 


this, 
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this, and squirt it, mixed with saliva, into the bason. The 
ladies of the family also do the same; lathering their lips and 
teeth; and displaying their arms, during the operation of the 
washing, with studied attitudes, and a great deal of affecta- 
tion; asif taught to consider the moments of ablution as a time 
when they may appear to great advantage. Then the master 
of the house takes his seat, his wife sitting by his side, at 
the circular tray; and stripping his arms quite bare, by 
turning back the sleeves of his tunic towards his shoulders, 
he serves out the soup and the meat. Only one dish is placed 
upon the table at the same time. If it contain butcher’s 
meat or poultry, he tears it into pieces with his fingers. 
During meals, the meat is always torn with the fingers. 
Knives and spoons are little used, and they are never 
changed. When meat or fish is brought in, the host 
squeezes a lemon over the dish. ‘The room all this while is 
filled with girls belonging to the house, and other menial 
attendants, all appearing with naked feet ; also with a mixed 
company of priests, physicians, and strangers, visiting the 
family. All these are admitted upon the raised part 
of the floor, or diwdn: below are collected meaner 
dependants, peasants, old women, and slaves, who are 
allowed to sit there upon the floor, and to converse 
together. A certain nameless article of household furniture 
is also seen, making a conspicuous and most revolting 
appearance, in the room where the dinner is served; but 
in the houses of rich Greeks it is possible that such an 
exhibition may be owing to the vanity of possessing goods 
of foreign manufacture: the poorer class, certainly, 

whether 
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whether from a regard to decorum, or wanting the means 
of thus violating it, are more cleanly. The dinner being 
over, presently enters the ‘Pawwdds, or Homer of his day, 
an itinerant songster, with his lyre, which he rests upon 
one knee, and plays like a fiddle. He does not ask 
to come in, but boldly forces his way through the crowd 
collected about the door; and assuming an air of conse- 
quence, steps upon the dwdn, taking a conspicuous seat 
among the higher class of visitants: there, striking his 
instrument, and elevating his countenance towards the 
ceiling, he begins a most dismal recitative, accompanying 
his voice, which is only heard at intervals, with tones not 
less dismal, produced by the scraping of his three-stringed 
lyre. ‘The recitative is sometimes extempore, and consists 
of sayings suited to the occasion; but in general it is 
a doleful love-ditty, composed of a string of short 


sentences expressing amorous lamentation, rising to a 


sort of climax, and then beginning over again; being 


equally destitute of melodious cadence, or of animated 
expression. The ‘Paywds that we heard, when literally 
translated, consisted of the following verses or sayings, 
thus tagged together : 
** For black eyes | faint ! 

For light eyes I die ! 

For blue eyes I go to my grave, and am buried !” 
But the tone of the vocal part resembled rather that of 
the howling of dogs in the night, than any sound which 
might be called musical. And this was the impression made 


upon us everywhere by the national music of the Modern 
Var, tv: R Greeks ; 
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Wael a Greeks; that if a scale were formed for comparing it with 
the state of music in other European nations, it would fall 
belo w every other, excepting only that of the Laplanders, 
to which nevertheless it bears some resemblance. The 
ballads of the Greeks appeared to us to be, generally, 
love-ditties; and those of the Albanians to be war- 
songs, celebrating fierce and bloody encounters, deeds 
of plunder, and desperate achievements. But such general 
remarks are liable to exception, and to error: other travellers 
may collect examples of the Romaic and Arnaout poetry, 
seeming rather to prove that a martial spirit exists among 
the Greeks, and a disposition towards gallantry among the 
Albanians’. One of these ‘Payadoi entertained us, during 
dinner, every day that we remained in Lenap£a. When the 
meal is over, a girl sweeps the carpet; and the guests are 
then marshalled, with the utmost attention to the laws of 


Ceremony precedence, in regular order upon the divdn ; the master and 
observed in 

holding a mistress of the house being seated at the upper end of the 
Divén, 


couch, and the rest of the party forming two lines, one on 
either 


(1) See, for examples, the famous Greek war-song Asvre maides trav ‘EXXjver, 
as it has been beautifully translated by Lorp Byron, (Poems printed at the end of “ Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage,” No. vit. p. 183. Lond. 1812.) Also two popular choral songs 
in the Albanian or Arnaout dialect of the Jilyric, in the Notes to “‘ Childe Harold,” 
p. 133.—However, the stanzas taken from different A//anese songs, p.97, breathe all 


the martial spirit of the ballads that we heard among the Arnaouts ; particularly the 
tenth, where the poet, with all the fire of his own genius, has transfused into his lines 
the most genuine character of his original sources : 
‘€ Dark Muchtar his son to the Danube is sped, 

Let the yellow-haired Giaours view his horse-tail with dread ; 

When his Delhis come dashing in blood o’er the banks, 

How few shall escape from the Muscovite ranks.” 

See ‘‘ Childe Harold,” p.100. Lond. 1812. 
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either side ; each person being stationed according to his rank. 
The couches upon the divdns of all apartments in the Levant 
being universally placed in the form of a Greck II, the manner 
in which a company is seated is invariably the same in 
every house’. It does not vary, from the interior of the 
apartments in the Sultan’s seraglio, to those of the meanest 
subjects in his dominions; the difference consisting only 
in the covering for the couches, and the decorations of 
the floor, walls, and windows. After this arrangement 
has taken place, and every one is seated cross-legged, 
the pewter bason and ewer are brought in again; and 
again begins the same ceremony of ablution, with the same 
lathering and squirting from all the mouths that have 
been fed. After this, tobacco-pipes are brought in; but 
even this part of the ceremony is not without its 
etiquette ; for having declined to use the pipes offered to 
us, they were not handed to the persons who sate next 
to us in the order observed, although the tobacco in them 
was already kindled, but taken out of the apartment, and 
others of an inferior quality substituted in their stead, to 
be presented to the persons seated below us. There are 
no people more inflated with a contemptible and vulgar 
pride than the Turks; and the Greeks, who are the most 
servile imitators of their superiors, have borrowed many 
of these customs from their lords. Costly furs are much 


esteemed 


(2) Hence may be understood what is meant by “ holding adivan,” as well as the 


origin of that expression; the members of a Council, or of any State assembly, being 
thus seated. 
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esteemed by both, as ornaments of male and female attire . 
that is to say, if they be literally costly ; ‘as the finest fur that 
ever was seen would lose all its beauty in their eyes if it 
should ever become cheap. Their habits are only esteemed 
in proportion to the sum of money they cost; changes 
depending upon what is called fashion being unknown 
among them. ‘The cap of the infant of Logotheti consisted 
of a mass of pearls, so strung as to cover the head; and it 
was fringed with sequins, and other gold coin, among 
which we noticed some of the latest Christian emperors, 
and of the church. The dress worn by his wife was either 
of green velvet or of green satin, laden with a coarse and 
very heavy gold lace; the shoulders and back being further 
set off with grey squirrel’s fur. There is yet another curious 
instance of their scrupulous attention to every possible 
distinction of precedency. The slippers of the superior guests 
are placed upon the step of the divdn: those of lower 
rank, of the unfortunate, or dependant, are not allowed this 
honour; they are left below the dwdn, upon the lower part 
of the floor of the apartment, nearer tothe door. About the 
time that the pipes are brought in, female visitants arrive 
to pay their respects to the mistress of the house, who, upon 
their coming, rises, and retires with the women present, to 
receive her guests in another apartment. On one of the 
days that we dined here, it being the day of a Greek festival, 
two Albanians, with their wives and children, came to visit 
the archon. ‘These peasants, upon entering the room, 
placed each of them a sack of provisions in one corner of the 
apartment, and then came forward to salute their landlord. 


When 
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When the women advanced, they touched his hand only, 
and then placed their own hands to their foreheads, making 
the sign of the cross, asin Russia: but the children took 
his hand and kissed it, applying afterwards the back part 
of it to their foreheads. 

The famous Ali Pasha of Joannina had already exacted 
tribute from the inhabitants of Lesapéa. The archon 
informed us that he had been more than once to convey it. 
He spoke much of the riches of Joannina, distant seven days’ 
journey, telling us that it contained 7000 houses. The mother 
of his wife was a native of that city, and avery handsome 
woman. Being in the costume of the place of her nativity, 
as she herself informed us, it was‘evident, from her appear- 
ance, that the elder females of Epirus dress better, and in 
a more comely manner than those of Greece: they bind 
up their braided hair around the head, after the manner 
represented in antient sculpture’; and they wear a more 
decent and becoming apparel than the Greek matrons; of 
whom, in general, nothing is conspicuous but what ought 
to be concealed. 

Lepap&a contains fifteen hundred houses. A commerce 
is here carried on, in the produce of Attica, Boeotia, and 
Fhessaly. Thearchon received an-order from Constantinople, 
the day after our arrival, to purchase the worth of fifty 
thousand: piastres in oil; for which purpose he sent to 
Athens, to buy up all the oil that could be found. He told 


us 


(1) See an exact representation of this costume, in the Plate representing “‘ Votive 
offerings found at Thebes,” No.2. upon a ‘small bust of Parian marble. 
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us that the produce of Attica, in oil, exceeded that of all 
the rest of Greece. The streets of the town are narrow 
and ill paved. Water is seen falling in all directions ; 
so numerous are the conduits and channels for supplying 
mills and reservoirs from the bed of the Hercyna. ‘This 
river issues with great force from beneath a rock, a few 
paces from the old Hieron or Tropuoyius. Among all that 
now remains of the antiquities of Greece, there is nothing 
better authenticated than this most curious place; the 
site of it being distinctly ascertained by the cavities 
grooved in the rock for the reception of the votive offerings. 
The only uncertainty respects the Adytum, where the 
oracle was supposed to reside ; for although the mouth 
of this place seems very accurately to correspond with 
the account given of its entrance by Pausanias, the 
interior has never been explored in modern times. As 
it was very near to the house of Logotheti, we had frequent 
opportunities of visiting the spot, and of making all the 
inquiry in our power. Every thing belonging to the Meron 
appears to exist in its original state; except, that the vows 
have been removed from the niches where they were 
placed; and that the narrow entrance, supposed to lead to 
the Adytum, is now choked with stones and rubbish. The 
women of Lebadéa kindle fires here while washing their 
linen, and the sides of it are consequently covered with 
soot. This aperture in the rock is close to the ground. 
Immediately below it, in the front of the little terrace 
above which the niches were cut for the dona votiva, a 


fountain issues, from several small pipes often out of repair, 
into 


Shy 


yay 
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into a bath, the interior of which is faced with large hewn 


stones and pieces of marble: here the Lebadéan women 
wash their linen; and at the distance of a few paces from 
this bath, as before stated, is the spot where the river 
Hercyna bursts forth, receiving almost in the instant of 
its birth the tributary streams from the fountain. The river 
therefore may be described as having two sources; and this 
agrees with the account given of it by Pausanias. The bath 
was used by those who came to consult the oracle; for these 
persons were obliged to purify themselves, and, abstaining 
from the use of hot baths, to wash in the river Hercyna'. 
Indeed nothing can accord more accurately with the 
present appearance of the place than his description of the 
Meron; and we ought to rely upon it with the greater 
confidence, because we receive it from a writer always 
accurate, who in this instance is pre-eminently entitled 


to notice, having not only visited the spot, but also himself 
descended into the ddytum, andconsulted the oracle. ‘‘Wuat 


IHERE RELATE, Says he’, ‘was NOT RECEIVED AT SECOND- 
HAND, BUT EITHER AS BY OCULAR DEMONSTRATION I 
HAVE PERCEIVED IN OTHERS, OR WHAT | HAVE PROVED 
TRUE BY MY OWN EXPERIENCE. Laying aside the reserve 
he sometimes assumes, with regard to the sacred mysteries 
of the country, he gives a succinct and very interesting 


detail 


(1) Vid. Pausan. in Beot. c. 39. p. 790. ed. Kuhnii. 
(2) Vodga dé ovk dxonv, addde@ Erépovs re idwy Kai aurds Tpopwvip ypnod- 
fevoc, Ibid. 
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detail of all he witnessed-upon the occasion; and his readers, 
with a prospect of the scene itself, become almost as well 
acquainted with every thing that was necessary to sustain 
this most curious example of antient credulity, as if they had 
themselves been present with him; the jugglery of a stupid 
superstition, as far as it related to the oracle, being easily 
divined, without any preternatural communication from 
Trophonius. ‘The two sources are called, by Pausanias, the 
waters of LernHe and Mnemosyne, or, in other words, the 
Water of Oblivion, and the Water of Memory’. Buta remark- 
able observation previously occurs, respecting the place where 
they rise: he says*, they are both of them (& ra cxndaiw) 
‘“ WITHIN THE CAVERN.’ Hence we may learn that the 
Adytum and the Cavern were two distinct things: the first 
was a small aperture within the other: and the appellation 
SIIHAAION was applied to the whole of the chasm, or 
range of precipitous rock, around the place, which con- 
tained not only the ‘‘ sacred aperture’’ (croye +0 izgor), but 
also the source of the Hercyna, and perhaps the Grove of 
Trophonius, with all its temples, statues, and other votive 
offerings. The stoma is described, as it now appears, to 
have been a small opening like unto an oven’; and it was 
near to the terrace or floor; for the votary, lying down, 
was thrust into it with his feet foremost; the rest of his 
body being rapidly hauled in afterwards by some person or 

persons 


(1) Vid. Pausan. in Beeotic. c.39. p.790. ed. Kuhniz. 

(2) Ibid. p. 789. 

(3) Tov dé oikodounparoc rovrov ro oxnwe etxaorar korBdvy. Paus, Boot. c. 39. 
p. 791. ed. Kuhniz. 
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persons within the ddytum. ‘These leading facts being stated, 
an accurate description of the place, according to its present 
appearance, will be rendered more perspicuous: and 
it is proper that it should be well understood, because 
it serves to illustrate a very curious part of the religion of 
Greece, and all that Plutarch, and Pausanias, have written 
upon a subject, for whose investigation Archbishop Potter 
dedicated an entire chapter of his work’. 

The main body of water which constitutes the principal 
source of the Hercyna is very different from that of the 
fountain represented in the Plate. The first is troubled, 
and muddy; the second, clear, and much better fitted for 
use. The first is evidently the gushing forth of some river, 
from a subterraneous channel, that had been previously 
exposed to the surface ; having been swallowed up, during 
its course, in some chasm of the earth. This appears, both 
from the substances found floating in the water, and from its 
perturbed muddy aspect. We observed at this principal! 
source an antique terra-cotta cylinder, used formerly to 
compress the current within a narrower channel: it was 
fixed into the rock with cement and tiles. That this was 
the source called Lerue, must be evident; because the other, 


being close to the throne of Mnemosyne, as will presently 
appear, was necessarily the Water of Memory: and perhaps 
the origin of the name of the Water of Oblivion, and the su- 
perstition thereon founded, may be deduced from this singular 


circumstance of its re-appearance after being once buried ; 


receiving 


(4) Archzologia Greeca, yol. I. chap. 10. p.289. Lond. 1751. 
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receiving a new birth after its resurrection, as it were obliwious 
of its former course. The Antients could not have been 
ignorant of this part of its history, because it is obvious 
to all who examine the water. Wheler, when he had seen 
the force with which it gushes forth, and examined the 
nature of the current, said’, ‘‘ I do not call it the Fountain ; 
but think that some other rivers from the Helicon do make 
it rise here, by a subterraneous passage under the mountain :” 
and in a preceding paragraph he describes it as coming 
« with such a plentiful source out of the mountain, that it 
turneth twenty mills in the town, not a bow-shot off its rise.”’ 
But this writer, in the map prefixed to his work*, has marked 
the disappearance of two rivers into the earth, south of 
Lespapf£a,—the one during its descent from Helicon, and 
the other from Anticyra ; and has traced what he conceived 
to be their subterraneous courses, by dotted lines, towards 
this source of the Hercyna. The same therefore might 
antiently have been said of the river that was believed to 
happen to those who drank of its water,—that it assumed a 
new state of existence, forgetful of the past*: and having 
once received a name derived from any thing marvellous or 
remarkable in its history, it is easy to account for the 
appellation bestowed upon the neighbouring fountam, and 
all the other circumstances of association connected with 
the spot; since nothing was more common among antient 

nations, 


(1) Journey into Greece, p. 327. Lond. 1682. 

(2) See the edition printed at London in 1682. 

(3) ‘EvravOa 6n yp mety avrov AnOne re VOwp Kadovpevoy, iva AnOn yéyynrar of 
rdyrwy a riws tdpovrige. Paus, Boeot. c. 39. p. 790. ed. Kuhn. 
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nations, particularly in Greece, than to erect a vast and 
complicated superstructure of superstition upon the most 
contracted and insignificant foundation. ‘There was some- 
thing in the nature of the scenery here, which tended to excite 
the solemn impressions that were essential to the purposes 
of priestcraft. The votaries of the Oracle were conducted 
through a Grove‘ to the Meron: having reached the 
consecrated precincts of the divinity, they could not avoid 
being struck by its gloomy and imposing grandeur. It is 
surrounded with rocks, bare and rugged, rising in dreadful 
precipices to a great height, where the silence of the retire- 
ment was only interrupted by the roaring of waters bursting 
with uncommon force from their cavernous abyss. The 
most sacred part of the Meron, containing the narrow 
entrance to the A4dytum and the receptacles for the offerings, 
is a perpendicular rock of black marble. It faces the east. 
The niches are above the ddytum, to the right and left of 
it: they are of different capacities and shapes, and amount 
to twelve in number. The most capacious is an entire 
chamber of stone, containing a stone bench. ‘This, according 
to Pausanias, may have been the throne of Mnemosyne: it was 
near to the ddytum ; where those, who came from consulting 
the oracle, being seated’, underwent the necessary interroga- 
tories. This chamber is five feet ten inches from the ground. 
The whole of it is hewn in the solid rock, like to the 
sepulchres of Yelmessus in Asia Minor; being twelve feet 

eight 


Pausan. Boeot. c. 39. 


(4) “Eore 0€ ro pavrevoy vréa rd ddoo¢g emi Tov Gpovs, 
p. 791. ed. Kuhn. 
(5) KabiLovocy émi Opdvov Mynuoovync xadovpmevoy. Thid. p.792. 
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eight inches in length, eleven feet three inches in width, 
and eight feet eight inches high. The stone bench within 
is eight feet nine inches long, fourteen inches wide, and 
eighteen inches in height. There are two niches, one on 
either side of the opening to this chamber ; and seven 
others to the left of it, in the face of the rock. Imme- 
diately below the chamber, a little towards the left hand, is 
the Stoma, or sacred aperture of the Adytum. A Figure is 
represented, in the Plate, as pointing to it. Itis small and 
low, and shaped like an oven; and this Pausanas affirms 
to have been the form of the artificial masonry adapted to 
its mouth: it is, in fact, barely capacious enough to admit 
the passage of a man’s body. The inhabitants of Lebadéa 
refused to Monsieur Fauvel, of Athens, the permission of 
clearing out the rubbish from the opening, through fear 
of an Avania' from the Turks; who might suspect them 
of having discovered a concealed treasure. ‘The work 
might be accomplished, and with little labour; having the 
proper utensils, and the consent of the Wanvode. We 
made some progress towards it; and after obtaining per- 
mission from the Turkish governor, endeavoured to prevail 
upon some workmen to assist us; but they were deterred 
by their fears, and would not, for any consideration, begin 
the labour. There was therefore no other alternative than 


that of putting our own hands to the task: and we so far 
succeeded, 


(1) A species of robbery, constituting the chief riches of the Turkish populace in the 
great cities. It consists in the payment of money extorted to avoid a vexatious suit of 


law. 
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succeeded, as to enable Mr. Cripps to introduce the whole 
length of his body into the cavity; where being provided 
with a long pole, and thrusting it before him, he found at 
last the passage to be entirely closed. The difficulty of 
carrying on the work within so narrow a space becoming 
insurmountable, and the Oracle being deaf to our entreaties 
of assisting us by his advice, we were compelled to abandon 
the undertaking. 

The stone chamber, with seats, answering to the 
description given by Pausanias of the throne of Mnemosyne, 
(for he says* it was not far from the Adytum,) it follows, of 
course, that the fountain, springing into the bath below, 
was also that which afforded the Water of Memory. At 
present, it serves to supply the town of Lespapéa with its 
best water, adding greatly to the picturesque beauty of this 
remarkable scene; and this is further heightened by deep 
shadows in all the cavities of the rock, by a number of 
pensile plants adorning the face of the precipice, and by 
an old stone bridge of one arch, crossing the Hercyna a 
little below this place. Pausanias mentions another curious 
circumstance, which seems to prove that the small opening 
above the bath can be no other than the mouth of 
the Adytum; it is this; that the place where the Oracle 
resided was surrounded by a wall of white stone, not 
exceeding the height of two cubits’, inclosing a very small 
area. The diameter of such a peribolus must have been very 


limited; because it could only extend from the face of the 
precipice 


(2) Keirac 6é ov 1600 rov ddvrov. Pausan. Boot, c 39. p. 792. ed. Kuhn. | 
(3) Ibid, p. 791. 
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precipice to the brink of the river ; that being at the distance 
of nine feet four inches from the stoma, or mouth, of the 
Adytum. And the reason why the wall was only two cubits 
in height, is also explained by the appearance of the stoma; 
for this was all the elevation necessary to conceal it from 
sight. Near the same peribolus were two sanctuaries; the 
one (cixyuax) being sacred to the good demon, and the other 
(iegov) to good luck'. It is impossible to say what the real 
nature of those sanctuaries may have been. That they were 
any thing rather than temples, must appear from the want of 
space for such edifices. The present town of LEBAp£a 
seems to occupy that part of the consecrated district once 
covered by the Grove of Trophonius*; and above this is 
the rocky recess called by Pausamias SMHAAION, and 
ANTPON KOIAON, containing the sources of the Hercyna. 
The whole space from the antient city, along the banks of 
this river, to the residence of the Oracle, was covered with 
temples, Hiera, images, and every species of votive 
decoration. The statues were by the best sculptors of 
Antient Greece: and when we read that a work of Praziteles 
was among the number of its ornaments’, we are little 
inclined to doubt the fidelity of the historian, who, speaking 
of Lesap&a, says, that its decorations were not inferior to 
those of the most flourishing cities of Greece‘. Yet it is 
now so completely stripped of all its costly ornaments, that, 


with 


(1) To dé otknua Aainovde re dyabou cal Tuyns icody éorcy dyaOnc. Pausan. 
Beeot. c. 39. p. 789. ed. Kuhnii. 

(2) To ddoos rov Tpogwviov. Ibid. 

(3) Upakirérne 02 éxoinoe rd dyadpa (Tpogwviov). Ibid. 

(4) Kexdopnrac wey dn rad adrAa odiow H rddLC Cpmolws Tots “EAAQvoy wdriora 
evdaipoor. Ibid. 
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with the exception of the interesting remains at the sources 
of the river, our search after antiquities was almost made 
in vain. We could not obtain a single medal; and the few 
that we saw, upon the head-dresses of the women and 
children, were wretched ecclesiastical coins, or the still more 
barbarous impressions of the Turkish mint. We ascended 
to the Citadel, erected upon the summit of the rock above the 
Meron of Trophonius; and found there the capital of a large 
pillar, of that most antient and rare variety of the Corinthian 


order, described in our account of Thebes. It is wrought of 


the hard black marble of the rocks whereon the citade! 
stands. Within the fortress we noticed a few fragments 
of antiquity, less worthy of notice than this capital; and 
in a Mosque near it, some inscriptions ; but only one of them 
is entire, and this has been already published by Wheler: 
it is upon a block of marble over the door of the minaret. 
Another imperfect legend is upon a stone in the same 
building, also noticed by Wheler’: they were moreover 
both published by his companion Spon’. ‘The name of the 
city occurs in these inscriptions variously written,— 
MOAIY AEBAAEQN, and AEBAAEIEQN. From the fortress we 
observed the bearings of Cheronéa and Orchomenus. 

Cua#ronéa bears north and by east, and is distant from 
Lesap&a one hour and a half. 

OrcHomMENus, east-north-east, distant from LEBADEA two 
hours. 

The commerce of LeBapé&a is very considerable. It 

carries 


(5) See Journey into Greece, pp. 327, 328. Lond. 1682. 
(@) Voyage de Gréce, et du Levant, tome II. pp. 266, 267. a la Haye, 1724. 
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carries on a thriving trade in the exportation, even to London, 
of corn and cotton, and of currant-raisins: the last article 
it sends from Patras. Its own port is Aspropit?, antiently 
Anticyra. The wine of OrcHomENus is also sold here: 
it is as good as oid hock, having a similar flavour, but with 
less acidity: it 1s sometimes of the colour of the clearest 
spring water. ‘The honey of Lesapéa is sent to the Grand 
Signior’s seraglio; but in our opinion it was much inferior 
to the honey of ATHENs. We had brought some of the 
Athenian honey with us: they were both placed upon the 
table of the archon, to be compared: that of ATHENS was 
paler, but as clear as crystal; and so inspissated, that it might 
be cut with a knife. 
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The Author visits a Village called Caprani— Aspect of Parnassus—Ruins 
of Cheronéa -— Inscriptions — Aqueduct — Theatre — Acropolis— 
Battles of Cheronéa—Tomb of the Thebans—Sceptre of Agamemnon 
— Antiquities at the Church of Caprant—Marble Cathedra— Five 
Inscriptions upon one Tablet-—Visit to a Village called Romaiho— 
Remarkalle Bas-relief—Visit to Scrept—River Melas—Tomb of 
Hesiod—Ruins of Orchomenus—A4rchaic Inscriptions—Hieron of 
the Graces—/Jnscriptions relating to the Charitesian Games 
Observations on the ALolian Digamma —Homoloia — Sophocles of 
Athens, mentioned as a Victor in Tragedy—Later Inscriptions— 
Hieron of Bacchus—Sciatericon of the antient City — Greek 
Epigram thereby illustrated—Treasury of Minyas—Proof of the 
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antiquity of domes in architecture—<Acropolis of Orchomenus— 
Condition of the present inhabitants—Superstition respecting certain 


slones—Return to Lebadéa. 


Ov Thursday, December the tenth, we made an excursion 
across the plain, from Lebadéa ; and passing a bridge, took 
a north-wesé direction, towards some hills, over which we 
rode, following the antient paved way to CH#RONEa. 
Descending these hills, we crossed a rivulet, and entered 
the Plain of Cheronéa; thus divided from, that of Lebadéa, 
but resembling the latter in its beauty and fertility. It 
extends from east-south-east to west-north-west; being about 
two miles in breadth, and ten or twelve in length. This plain 
is bounded towards the north-west and west by Parnassus, 
which entirely closes it in on that side, and exhibits one of 
the boldest and most striking barriers in nature, visible the 
whole way from Lebadéa ; its sharp ridge alone being 
covered with snow, but all below appearing in bleak and 
rugged masses of primary limestone, of a grey aspect, 
except the base, and this is covered with shrubs and coppice. 
Parnassus universally bears, at present, the name of Lakura: 
it stands, to all appearance, quite solitary; as if it suffered 
no other eminence to dispute with it the smallest portion 
of that sanctity, which originally extended over every part 
of the mountain’. 

The Ruins of Cheronéa are on the western side of this 
plain: a village called Caprant now occupies the site of 
them, distant only two hours, about six miles, from Lebadéa. 


This 


(1) ‘Ispomperne o éori mas 6 Tapvacads. Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. p.604. ed. Oxon. 
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This we were enabled to ascertain by the antiquities we  cuap.v. 
discovered upon the spot. The first inscription that we Ruins of 
found mentions the inhabitants of Cua#ronréa. It was . 
upon a marble, in the corner of a small chapel at Caprani ; 
and highly interesting at the moment of our arrival among 
the ruins of the city. It states, that ‘‘ THE SENATE AND _ Inscriptions. 
PEOPLE OF THE CH#RONEANS HONOUR THE EMPEROR 
MACRINUS. | 


AYTOKPATOPA 
MONOAAION 
CEBHPONMAKPEINON 
CEBACTONHBOY 
AHKAIOAHMOC 
XAIPWNEWN 


Hard by, upon the ground, we saw another inscription, 


upon marble, also satisfactory on account of its concurring 


local testimony. This last sets forth, that ‘“‘ CHaropEINa, 


DAUGHTER OF T1BERIUS CLAUDIUS DipyMus, A PRIESTESS 
oF DIANA, IS HONOURED BY THE CH&ZRONSANS, FOR HER 
VIRTUE AND RELIGIOUS ATTENDANCE ON THE DErry.”’ 
The legend is as follows. 


HBOYAHKAIOAH 
MOZXAIPQNE 
QN.THNIEP 
AN.THZAPTEMI 
AOZ.XAPONEINAN 
TB.KAAYAIOY .ALAY 
MOY. OFTEcATErA 
APETHZIENEKEN 
KAITHZNEPITHN 
OEONOPHEKEIAZ 


Aqueduct. 
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We noticed the remains of a small temple, perhaps that 
of Diana, in two ruined buildings, still standing, in the 
same line of a range of antient tile-work, once covered with 
marble; also in the shafts of columns of highly-polished 
grey granite, eighteen inches in diameter, lying near to the 
spot. Close to the little chapel we saw also two capitals of 
columns; one of the Corinthian order, barbarously executed ; 
and another belonging to the Ionic, in better taste, but of 
small size. Opposite to the door of this chapel appears 
Parnassus, with its shining snowy summit; and between 
both, in the same line, is the lofty rock whereon the 
Acropolis of Cheronéa was situated; as appears by the 
remains of its walls. 

The next thing that attracted our notice, was a beautiful 
antique fountain, with five mouths; supplied, by means of 
a small aqueduct, from the neighbouring rock, wherein the 
Colon of the Theatre of Cheronéa was excavated. In its 
present state, this fountain is entirely made up of fragments 
from the antient buildings of the city. Here we saw some 
large pedestals, granite shafts, small Doric capitals,—and a 
mass of exceeding hard blue marble, exhibiting, in beautiful 
sculpture, the leaves and other ornaments of the cornice of 
a temple. There was a cistern at this fountain, with an 
inscription in honour of Demetrius AuTosutus, A PLATONIC 
PHILOSOPHER. 

SAMATPIONAYTOBOYAON®%IAOCO 
PONTNAATWNIKONOAABIOCAYTOBOY 
AOCTONNPOCMHTPOCNANNON 


An inscription found at Smyrna in honour of the 
Platonic 
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Platonic philosopher Theon, is given by Spon, in his 
Miscellanea’. 

Following the aqueduct towards the theatre, we found, 
upon the right hand, a subterraneous passage, seeming to go 
under the theatre. ‘The entrance to it is like that of a 
well, lined with antient tiles: the whole is closed, and 
covered with masonry. At the entrance there are two 
inscriptions, beautifully cut; but a part of one of them 
alone is legible, belonging to a metrical composition. 

SE CANA PES RAP SN AA 

AIXANOPKAI®@IZOAOPQIN 

APMOAIOZTNOAEMQ 
This well is about twelve feet in depth. Having descended 
to the bottom, we found an arched opening, offering a 
passage towards the w.n.w. but immediately afterwards 
inclining towards w.s.w. Proceeding along the vaulted 
passage, to the distance of one hundred and fifty paces, we 
came to the mountain where the Covlon of the theatre has 
been hewn. The source of the fountain is upon the north- 
western side of it; for by striking the ground there, a cavity 
may be observed. ‘The vaulted roof of this subterraneous 
passage, once undoubtedly an aqueduct, is formed with 
antient tiles; and the workmanship at the source of the 
fountain is of the same nature. 


(1) Eruditz Antiquitatis Miscell. Sect.iv. p.135. Lugd, 1685. 
OEQNATIAATONI 
KON . PIAOZSODPON 
OIEPEYT? .OEQDN 
TON,WATEPA 
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We next visited the THEATRE, perhaps one of the most 
antient in Greece, and one of the most entire now remaining. 
It faces the N.N.£. looking across the plain to a village 
called Karamsa, situated at the base of the opposite moun- 
tains. The Corlon is now in as perfect a state as when 
it was first formed: it is hollowed in the rock, above the 
ruined edifice before mentioned and the fountain, to the 
s.s.w. of the latter. Nothing is wanted belonging to this 
part of the theatre, but the marble covering for the seats. 
There is this reason for believing that they were once covered 
with marble; they are only twelve inches high, and seven- 
teen inches and a half wide; sufficient space is therefore 
not allowed for the feet of the spectators. The magnificent 
theatre constructed by Polycletus in Epidauria, whereof 
a description was given ina former part of these Travels’, 
contained a space equal to eighteen inches behind each row 
of seats, for the feet of the spectators; and fourteen inches 
in front for the stone benches; making a total of two feet 
eight inches for the width of every seat. The Proscenium 
of this theatre still remains: it is forty-eight paces in 
width. 

The acropo.is is above the theatre, and the road leading 
to itis cut in the side of the rock. Like the Acro-Corinthus, 
it covers the top of a lofty precipice. ‘This precipice is 
mentioned by Pasanias*; and yet it is somewhat remarkable, 

that 


(1) See the former Section, p. 630. Broxbourne, 1814. 
(2) Beeotica, p.793. ed. Kuhnii. 
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that neither he, nor Strabo’, who also notices the city, make 
any mention of the theatre. ‘‘ Above the city,” says 
Pausamas*, ‘‘ is a precipice called Perracnus.’ Here was 
preserved a small image of Jupiter’. The very antient 
walls of this citadel yet remain all around the summit; 
flanking the edges’ of the craggy precipice: they are of 
massive but regular workmanship, and offer an astonishing 
monument of the perseverance and enterprising labours of 
the antient inhabitants. 

Cheronéa was not the original name of this city’; it 
had more antiently been called ARNE: this appellation is 
given to it by Homer’. Its plain, celebrated by the poet 
for its fertility, became very memorable for the battles that 
were here fought ;-—for the defeat of the Athenians by the 
Boeotians, in the fifth century before Christ ; for the victory 
obtained by Philip over the allied armies of Thebes and 
Athens in the fourth; and for that which Sylla obtained 
over the forces of Mithradates in the first. At about an 
hour’s distance from the village, a most conspicuous tomb, 
remarkabie for its size and elevation, still remains, an 
everlasting monument of the ensanguined field, resembling 
the Tomb of the Athenians in the Plain of Marathon. It is 
very distinctly mentioned by Pausanias: he says it was 


raised 


(3) Strabonis Geog. lib. ix. p.600. ed. Oxon. 

(4) “Eare 0€ urép thy rddty Konuvos ITeroayos Kkadovuevoc. Paus. Boeot. c.4i, 
p. 797. ed. Kuhnit. 

(5) Ibid. 

(6) “Exadsiro 6& 9 rode “kal rovro “Apyn rd dpyaiov. Ibid. c. 40. p. 793. 

(7) Ot re rodtverdgvdov “Apyny zyov. Iliad. B. 507. 
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raised over the Thebans who fell in the engagement against 
Philip'. This tomb is now called Mangoola. When viewed 
at the eastern.extremity of the plain by a person going from 
Lebadéa to the village of Romatko, in the road to Orchomenus, 
it is seen to the greatest advantage, being then backed by 
Parnassus, and in a line with its summit, standing close to 
its base. A Pasha called Hachi, passing this way, hoisted 
upon it the Turkish standard ;—the only circumstance related 
concerning it by the present inhabitants. 

-Cua#ronéa was the birth-place of Plutarch: its other 
memorabilia were few in number. The famous sceptre of 
Agamemnon, celebrated by Homer as that made by Vulcan 
for Jupiter, had been regularly transmitted, by the hands 
of Hermes, Pelops, Atreus, and Thyestes, to the Argive 
king, and was here preserved in the time of Pausanias. 
The Cheronéans paid to it divine honours; holding it in 
greater veneration than any of their idols’. It seems 
to have been held among them after the manner of a 
mace in our borough towns; for the same author relates, 
that they did not keep it in any temple prepared for its 
reception, but that it was annually brought forth with 
appropriate ceremonies, being honoured by daily sacrifices; 
and a sort of mayor’s feast seems to have been provided for 
the occasion; a table covered with all sorts of eatables 


being then set forth. 
In 


= 


ey , \ ~ S ? ~ 7 
(1) ITooordvrav o& ry réde, rodvdydpiov OnBaiwy éoriv év re Teds Didurrov 
aywve atoOavdvrwy. Paus, Boeot. c. 40. p. 795. 
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In the church of this village were found, at the altar, four 
beautiful granite columns, each column of one entire piece. 
The altar itself is an antient pedestal of blue-and-white 
marble, four feet four inches in length, and four feet wide. 
Close to this altar, on the left hand, was a beautiful capital 
of a Corinthian pillar, measuring two feet six inches square 
at the top, of that antient style of the Corinthian which we 
lately described in the account of the antiquities of Thebes ; 
but this is the most valuable specimen of it we have 
anywhere seen; the workmanship being exquisitely fine, 
and the marble uninjured. In the sanctuary of the same 
church, upon the right hand of the altar, we also saw the 
marble TuyMece of the Cheronéans ; a magnificent antique 
chair finely sculptured, and hewn out of a single block. It 


was brought, in all probability, from the Theatre: and this will 


add another example to those already mentioned’, proving 
the real nature of the Aoyeiov, or Ovuéay, and the frequent 
recurrence of a Cathedra of this kind either within or near 
to the remains of the Grecian theatres: it is also remarkable 
that the Greek peasants upon the spot call it Ogovos. The 
church itself, as a receptacle of precious reliques from the 
ruins of Cheronéa, has tended to the preservation of some 
of them, but to the destruction of others. The most 
valuable antiquities have been used as common building 
materials. A very hard kind of marble, of a blue-and- 
white colour, is particularly prevalent among the remains of 
this city. Within the church we noticed, in the wall, not 
Jess than five inscriptions upon a marble pedestal. The 
writing appeared to have been added at different times, as the 

characters 


(3) See the former Section, p. 617. Broxbourne, 1814. — 
VOL. IV. U 
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cHAP.V. Characters were n cut. These inscriptions 
tiga . : 
Five Inserip-- Were at too greata height to be legible from the floor of the 


tions upon one 


Tablet. church ; but by placing a ladder against the wall, the author, 


with some difficulty, made the following copy of the whole. 


APXONTOZAIOKAEOYSTOYSIMMIOYMHNOSSYNEAPYN .... TONNOMON 
OMOAQTIOYIIENTEKAIAEKATHAESZIOAPXONTOSTIATPANOSMHNOOHP .. 
ZAMMIKOYTOY®IAOZENOYANATIOHZSIAOPOYTHAPXONTOSAYTHTOYYIOY.... 
TALIAIAZAOYLAAS KAAATAAKAITIYOINIIANOYMETQNOS ., SYNEYAPESP.... 
KAITOEKTH2 KAA AIAOZITAIAAPIONQOTOZANATIOHSITONIAIONOPIITON 
NOMANIKONIEPOYSTOLEPATIIAITIAPAMONONIEPONTQOSEPATIEIN ... HIT... 
MINANTAZAEZITITIAEYBOYAOYTHKATA YY XHKONTANHOENIMHOENTHNAOESD 
ZINMAMMHIIANTATONTHEZOHSAY . TOIOYMENHAIATOYZTYNEAHOYKA 

THY KPONONANENKAHTOSTAAETEN . ATONNOMON 

NHOENTAEZAYTONEN ¥YOTHZEMENOSAAAAKOMENEIOYIIENTEKAIAEKATHN 
ITAPAMONH2= KPONDEZTZTTOLANZTOANPAKPATONOSIIAPONTOSAYTH .. DATPO 
AOTAAAEZRITITIASTHETAOANIOYKPATONOZAGPIHSITH ., IAIANAOYAHNEY... 
THNANAOEZINITOIOYMENHAIAIEPANTOYZEPATIIAOSIIOIOYMENETHNANA@ESS 
TOYZ YNEAPIOYKATATONNOMONKATATONNOMON 


[The Letters in this Column well cut.] [The Letters in this Column barbarously cut.] 


APXONTOZSEYANAPOYMHNOZA APXONTOZSANTIMQNOZTMENODS 
AAAKOMENHOYTPIAKAAIATAOO NPOZTTATHPIOYNENTEKAIAEKATH 
KAHZEYANAPOYANATIOHSZITOYS MIAQNINMINOYKAITHAHMAKIXEY 
IAIOYZAOTAOYSIOZIMONKATI BOYAOYANATIQEAZINTAIAIAAOYAI 
EIMONAIEPOSTOYSEPAIII KAKOPAZIAAAEZANAPANKAI@OAYMAS 
AOZSITAPAMEINANTASANEN TANIEPATOIZAPATEIMHOENIMH@EN 
KAHTOZEATOTEKAITHIY WMPOYZHKOYLTALSMEPAMENAZSASAEMI 
NAIKIMOYBOYKATATHNANA AQNINAITHAEMAXIAIEKAIEPONEQS 
OEXINIIOIOYMENOSAIATOY ANZ OLTINANEIKAHTOQZETHNANAGQE 
SYNEAPIOYKATATONNOMON ZINMOIOY . 1. AOAIATOYEYNEAPIOYKATA 
TONNOMON 


[In the two following Inscriptions, the Letters were well cut.] 


APXONTOS®IAOZENOYMENOZAAAAKOMENHOTIIENTEKAIAEKATH 
AAEBZONPOAQNOSANATIOHSITHNIAIANAOYAHNAIONYSIAN 
IEPANTQOSAPATIIIIAPAMEINAZANEA TOANENKAHTOSIIANTA 
TONTOYZHNXPONONTHNA NA@EXINIIOIOYMENOSAIATOYSYNEAPIOY 
KATATONNOMON 


APXONTOSKA®ISIOYMENOSBOYKATIOYTPIAKAAIKPATOQNA MINIOYKAI 
EYTITANIKAPETOYSYNEYAPESTOYNTONKAITONYIONA NATIOGEASINTO 
AOYTAIKONAYTTONKOPASIONS OSIXANIEPONTOSEPAIIIIIAPAMINAN 
KPATONIKAIEYTITAEQSANZOSINANEN KAHTOSTHNANAOESINIIOI 


any 


OYMENOIAIATOTSYNEAPIOYKATATONNOMON 
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They have been here printed so as to correspond with 
their appearance upon the marble; for they all relate to the 
same subject, namely, the dedication of a slave to the God 
Srrapis: the translation of one of them will therefore be 
sufficient; and for this purpose we shall select the fourth, 
because the legend is there quite perfect ; and the letters in 
the fourth and fifth were better graven, and more legible, 
than in the three preceding inscriptions. 

‘© On THE FIFTEENTH DAY OF THE MONTH ALALCOMENIUS 
(October), PatLoxENUS BEING ARCHON, ALEXON, THE SON OF 
RHODON, DEDICATES HIS OWN SLAVE DIONYSIA, AS SACRED 
to THE Gop SERAPIS, HAVING REMAINED BLAMELESS WITH 
HIM, ALL HER LIFE. HE HAS MADE THE DEDICATION 
THROUGH THE CoUNCIL, ACCORDING TO THE LAW.” 

In the fifth and last inscription, the dedication of the 
slave is made in the month Bucatius (January'), ‘‘ THE sons 
or CRATON AND EuGITA CONSENTING THERETO.” 

In the evening we returned, by the same road, again to 
Lebadéa, and had a fine prospect of the town. About half 
an hour’s distance from it there is a fountain. The stream 
which we crossed before in the morning, by a bridge, is not 
the Hercyna, but one of its branches: this river becomes 

divided, 


ec OE 


(1) For the order of the Baeotian months, the Reader is referred to Mr. WaLroue’s 
Notes upon some of the Inscriptions we found afterwards at Orchomenus. The word 
MENOX Mr. Walpole thinks should be written MEINOX, the Beeotians using EI for H : 
but we have thought it right to print our copy as it was made from the original, 
believing it to be written MENOZ, and MHNOX, upon the Marble. “ In the 
Acharnenses of Aristophanes (it is observed by Mr. Walpole) the Beeotian says O«/HBab. 
See the passage from Eustathius, cited by Brunck, on v. 867 of that play.” 
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divided, and distributes itself into several small channels, 
whereby it is rendered very beneficial to the inhabitants, in 
watering a number of gardens and cotton-grounds. 

On Friday, December the eleventh, we set out’ for 
OrRCHOMENUS; proceeding first to the village of Romaiko, 
bearing N.N.E. distant one hour and three quarters from 
Lebadéa. At the church here we saw the most remarkable 
bas-relief which exists in all Greece, whether we consider 
the great antiquity of the workmanship, or the very remark- 
able nature of the subject represented. It is executed upon 
a block of the blue-and-white marble that is common in 
the country, and abounds among the ruins of Cheronéa, six 
feet six inches long and two feet wide, and represents an 
aged figure, of the size of life, with a straight beard, in a 
cloak, leaning by his left arm upon a knotted stick like a 
black-thorn or crab, and with his right hand offering a 
locust to a greyhound, who is rising upon his hinder feet 
and stretching himself out to receive it. Whether this 
figure be intended to represent Hercules with the dog of 


Hades, as mentioned by Pausanias', or the shepherd Hesiod, 


whose tomb existed in the neighbourhood, others may 


determine. From the age of the person represented, it seems 
little likely that there is, in this bas-relief, any allusion to the 
superstitions concerning Act@on among the Orchomenians’. 
Pausanias, by whom they are noticed, also relates that there 


was 


(1), "Evravéa 82 of Bowroi déyovory dvaBynvac rov ‘Hpaxdéa dyovra rov goov rov 
xvva. Pausan, Beotic. c.34. p. 779. ed. Kuhnii. 
(2) Ileot 62 Axratwvoc Neydueva, x.r. A. Ibid. c. 38. p. 787. ed. Kuhn. 


SS WN Oy vere 
22222))))) \ (ttf ast) Wy neg 


winria 


r BAS-RELIEF found near ORCHOMU 


Published August 1615, by Ttadel & W. Davies SVrand, London 
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was a Temple of Hercules, containing an image of the Deity’, 
at the distance of seven stadia from Orchomenus, near the 
sources of the Melas, a small river falling into the Lake 
Cephissis. The figure here exhibited has upon his head 
precisely the sort of scull-cap now worn by the Greeks and 
Albanians‘; but this, asa part of the old costume, is of such 
high antiquity, that we find it worn by Mercury, as he appears 
upon the silver medals of Ainos in Thrace. The style of 
the sculpture is Greco-Etruscan, and perhaps it may be 
considered as one of the earliest specimens of the art: the 
hands of the figure, and the dog, are well executed, but 
the rest is rude and angular. We have since heard that 
there is an inscription below the feet of the figure, but we 
were never able to procure a copy of it: this, if faithfully 
transcribed, so as to exhibit a fac-simile of the characters, 
might enable us to determine the age of the workmanship; 


but we have no hesitation in saying, without having seen 


the inscription, that it will be found to belong to that period 
of the art of sculpture in Greece, alluded to by Quintihan, 
when a resemblance to the style of the Etruscans character- 


ized the works of the Grecian artists’. This is further 
denoted 


(3) Xradlove de agiornkey Extra ‘Opxomevov vaoc re ‘Hpaxdéove, Kai ayakpa ov 
féya. évravOa rov roranov Médavds eiowy ai rnyai, x.7.d. Ibid. 

(4) The sketch, from which an engraving has been made for this work, cannot 
pretend to accuracy; it was made almost from memory: but the original has lately 
excited considerable curiosity; and as no view of it has hitherto been published, it was 
thought that this might assist a description of it, until some more faithful representation 
shall appear. 

(5) ‘* Duriora, et Thuscanicis proxima Calon, atque Egesias, jam minus rigida 
Calamis, molliora adhuc supra dictis Myron fecit.” Quintilian. Institut. Orat. hb, xii. 
€.10. See also Winkelmann, Histoire de l' Art chez les Anciens, tom. I, p. 318. 
« Parts, An 2 dela République. 
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denoted by the great length of the body and limbs, and a 
certain simplicity in the manner of the execution, easier to 
recognise than to describe. ‘There is a cavity in the head 
of the figure, which seems to indicate that a gem, or a piece 
of metal, was originally introduced into that part of the 
sculpture. The peasants relate that they found this bas- 
relief in the river, near to the spot where it is now placed. 
It was probably intended to close the entrance to some 
sepulchre. 

Hence we continued our excursion through vineyards 
as old as the time of Homer', and watery lands, to another 
village called Screpié. Just before our arrival, we crossed a 
bridge over a river, called Black Water by the inhabitants 
(Mauronero). The river Metas may therefore be here 
recognised, retaining something of its antient appellation’. 
According to Strabo, it flowed between Orchomenus. and 
Aspledon*®. Before passing the bridge, we saw towards our 
right, at a short distance in the plain, a large tumulus. 
When upon the bridge, this tomb is directiy in front of the 
spectator. Near to the bridge are remains of the antient 
paved road. That Screpé is situated in the midst of the 
ruins of OrcHoMENUs, will plainly appear by the inscriptions 
we found upon the spot. Indeed, these inscriptions had 

been 


(1) Vid. Iliad. B. 507. 

(2) Its sources were*distant only seven stadia from Orchomenus. Vid. Pausan. in 
Beeot. c. 38. p. 787. ed. Kuhn. 

(3) “ ‘O Médas xorauds. De hoc flumine multa scitu digna.” Plutarchus in Sylla, 
p. 465. tom. I. edit. F. Furt. Vid. Annot. Casaubon. in Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. p. 603. 
ed. Oxon. 
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been noticed by Meletius; but we had never seen his work; 
nor would it have rendered to us any service ; for it might 
have induced us to forego the very great fatigue it was 
necessary to encounter, in making a faithful transcript from 
the marbles; and it is now known that his copies of the 
Orchomenian inscriptions are full of inaccuracies. With 
regard to the Tumulus near Screpti, as this is one of two 
remarkable tombs mentioned by Pausanias*, and as his 
description of the other connects that with the Treasury of 
Minyas (concerning whose situation there can be little 
doubt to a person upon the spot), perhaps we shall not err 
if we consider this to be the identical mound heaped over 
the bones of Hesiod, when the Orchomenians removed them 
from the territory of Naupactus’. 

We were conducted, upon our arrival at Screpu, to the 
Monastery there. In the wall of this building we found 
three inscriptions upon one tablet: and of these, the two 


first relate to a sum of money which had been paid by the 


Lord of the Treasury’ to Eubulus, in the archonship of 


Thynarchus ; and the bonds, which are kept in the hands 
of some people of Phocis and Cheronéa, whose names are 
mentioned, are cancelled’. With regard to the third 
inscription, remarkable for the distinction of dialect, where 


Orchomenus 


(4) Vid. Pausan. Beotic. c.38. pp. 786, 787. ed. Kuhnii. 

(5) Ibid. 

(6) “ Tapiac, prefectus erarii.” Walpole’s MS. Note. 

(7)  AvatpetoOar thy ovyypadyy, syngrapham irritam facere, dkupoy moceiy.” 
Budeus, Walpole’s MS. Note. 


Tomb of 
Hesiod. 


Archaic 
Inscriptions, 
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Orchomenus is written Erchomenus, as also for the recurrence 
of the digamma, the Reader is referred to a Note subjoined, 
for the observations of Mr. WarpoLe upon the copy of it 
which the author made upon the spot’: and that its meaning 
may be the more readily apprehended, a mark has been 
placed at the termination of every word in that inscription. 


First Inscription. OYNAPXQAPXON TOZMEINOZOE! 
AOYOIQAPXIAPOZ EYMEIAOTAMI 
AZEYBQAYAPX EAAMQ PQKELIXH 
OZANEAQNKAANOTA ZTZOYFFPAG2Q 
NEAATQNNOAEMAPXONKHTQN 
KATONTAQINANEAOMENOZTAZ 
ZLOYFFPAPXZTTALTKEIMENAZNAPEY 
®PONA KHOIAIANKHNAZIKAEINON 
KHTIMOMEIAON®OXKEIAZHAAMO 
TEAEINAYZIAAMQKHAIQNYZION 
KA®IZOADPXXHPQONEIAKAT TOYA 
PIZEMATOAAMOMYIYTET PIII 


(1) “ In the third inscription, beginning APXONTOY EN EPXOMENY «x. 7.X. 
mention is made of a contract entered into by Eubulus of Elatéa with the city of 
Orchomenus, and of the interest of a sum of money which had been lent by him to that 
State; and permission is given him to have aright of pasturage, for a certain time, 
for a number of cattle therein specified. 

““ Upon a silver medal of Orchomenus, once in my possession, were the letters EPX. 
This change of O into E, says a Grammarian in Eustathius, is Dorian: toréov Oé Gre 
70 Apyeddvrns, aba cal rd dvdpepdvres dwpixd eiory. ad Il. B, p.183. And as the 
fEolic was used in Beotia, (Paus. Boeot. Strabo, lib. ix. Salm. de Hellen. 417.) we 
have in these inscriptions ov for v, as in covyypagy, n for ac, and v for w, as in the 
fragment of another inseription found at Orchomenus, dsddyOn rv dauv. Mele (see 

51.) 
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KOMENID FAPNOQNNTOAYKAEIOZ 
TAMIAZAPEAQKEEYBQAYAPXE 
AAMQPQKENMANOTAZZOYFFPA 
PQATOKATAAYNONKATTOVAOIZMA 
TQAAMQANEAOMENOZTAZZOYE 
FPAPQZTALKIMENAZNAPZO OI 
AONKHEY®PONAPQKEIAZKHPAP 
AINNYZIONKAPIZOANDPOXHPONE! 
AKHAYZIAAMONAAMOTEAIOZPE 
AATINTIOAEMAPXONKHTQNKATO 
NTAQNYIM-E HEFETE p PIITIOH 


Second Inscription. 


v. 1.) occurs in Homer, Il.7. 117. where the Scholiast observes that the form is A®olic. 


The Beeotian, in the Acharnenses, uses O«/Babc. (See also Etymol. Mag. 583. 4.) 
‘The inscriptions of Orchomenus give the names of some of the Bceotian months, 
one only of which had been hitherto found on any marble. (See Muratori,i. 140.) In 
the antient authors no more than seven have been met with; but from these inscrip- 
tions we are able to add another, Theluthius, which was also in use at Delphi. (See 
Corsini Fast. Att. p. 442.) 
Beeotian months with the Aétic, 


The following list shews the correspondence of some 


_— 
br OS @Nao 


kr Ob = 


** Beeotian. 
Bucatius 
Hermeus . 
Prostaterius . 


Hippodromius 
Panemus 
Alalcomenius 
Damatrius . 


Attic. 
Gamelion. 
Anthesterion. 
Elaphebolion. 


Hecatombeon. 
Metagitnion, 
Maimacterion. 
Pyanepsion. 
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APXONTOS, EN, EPXOMENY, OYNAPXQ,ME! 
NOE, AAAAKOMENIQ, EN, AE, FEAATIH, MI 
NOITAO, APXEAAQ, MEINOE, PPAT2,OMO 
AOA, EYBQAY ,FEAATIHY ,KH , TH, POAI,EP 
XOMENIQON EDIAE!,KEKOMIZ TH, EYBQ 
AOE, PAP, TAZ, POAIOZ, TO, AANEION, APAN, 
KAT, TAZ, OMOAOCTIAZ, TAZ, TEOEIZAE OY 
NAPXQ, APXONTOZ, MEINOE, OEIAYOIQ, 
KH OYT ,OEIAETH AY TY, ETI, OYGEN PAP, TAN, 
ROAIN AAA, APEXI PANTA,DEPI,PANTOS, 
KH APOAEAOANOI,TH POAI, TY, EXONTEZ, 
TAZ, OMOAOTFIAZ, EIMEN ,NOTI, AEAOME 
NON ,XPONON EY BQAY,EDINOMIAS FETIA, 
DETTAPA, BOYEZEZI,ZOYN IPMYE, AIAKA 
TIHE, FIKATI, PPOBATYE, ZOYN,HIY =, XEl 
AIHE, APXI, TQ, XPONQ,,O ENIAYTOE, O, META, 
OYNAPXON ,APXONTA , EPXOMENIYE, AMO 
rFPADEZOH , AE, EYBQAON, KAT ENIAYTON, 
EKAZTON PAP,TON, TAMIAN, KH, TON ,NOM 
_ AN, TA, TEKAYMATA, TON, PPOBATON KH, 
TAN, HFON, KH TAN, BOYON, KH, TAN IPPON, K 
KATINA AZAMAIIN OiKHTQN ,PAEIOOZ ME 
APOFPAGEZOQ, AE, PAEIONA TON FEFPAM 
MENON EN, TH, ZOYFXQPEIZH , AEKATIZ 

. H,TO,ENNOMION ,EYBQAON ,O¢EIA 
ae ARE: I=, TAN EPXOMENION , APrOYPiQ, 
. a.» PETTAPAKONTA EYBQAY KAO, EKA 
ETOMENIAYTON  &H, TOKON ,OEPETQ,, APA 

TAZ ,MNAZ, EKAZTAE, KATA, MEINA, 

TON, KH EMMPAKTOE EZTO,EYB... 
TON EPXOMEHION 


“ Tine 4. FEAATIHY, < civi Velatez.’—The Y is used for the 2, as in EYBOQAY. 
—— 9g. Ovdéy was written by the QEolians for ovdév; see Eustat. on Odyss.o. p.1S41. 


—— 11. The latter part of the line, in common Greek, would be 77 roXee rox EXOVTES 


rn! e Ey A a *. ~ . . . . . . . . 
for of €. Y for oc is to be found in an inscription discoyered in Boeotia, in 
which we haye seen Fuyias for oiklas. 


<¢ Line 
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In this monastery is the well or fountain mentioned 


Y 


by Pausanias'; and there are, besides, two antient wells 
remaining in the village. Almost every thing belonging 
to Orchomenus remains as Pausanias found it in the second 
century. It was evidently then in ruins, for he mentions 
the causes of its destruction’. Its most antient name was 
Minyera; and its inhabitants were called Minyeans long 
after the name of the city was changed to Orchomenus. 
They are mentioned, under this appellation, in the verses 
that were inscribed upon the Tomb of Hesiod’. A colony 
from Orchomenus founded Teos. In the days of its prosperity 
it was distinguished, among all the cities of Greece, as one 
of the most illustrious and renowned‘; and its opulence 
was such, as to render it, before the age of Homer’, the 
subject of a saying common in the country. Strabo, citing 


the 


“* Line 13. érevopias, ‘ right of pasture.’ 

—— 14. From the A£olic word rérrapa for réooapa, came, according to Menage, the 
Oscan word petorritum, a four-wheéled carriage. Juris Civilis Amcenitat. p.7. 

—— 15. Here, in the enumeration of the cattle, we have the word FIKATI. BEIKATTI, 
for eikoor. (See Hesych.) In the Heraclean inscriptions, Cefcart. From 
this form comes the V in the Latin ‘ Viginti.. ATAKATIH2, ‘two hundred,’ 

—— 19. The marble is wanting at the end of this verse. Mr. Knight supposes the 
meaning of the passage to be, ‘ the superintendant of the public herds and 
flocks ;’ rekavuara for rexevyuara, a@ rikrovot ra rpdpara, 

—— 21. A letter is wanting at the end of this line in the marble, perhaps H. 

—— 22, KATINA Mr. Knight supposes to be for diva, from the old relative 
pronoun kos, In the same line he conjectures the last word to be pereé.”’ 

Walpoles MS. Note. 


(1) Beeotica, c. xxxviii. p. 786. ed. Kuhniz. 
(2) Ibid. p. 77g. (3) Ibid. p. 787. (4) Ibid. p.779. 


(5) Owd ds és "Opyouevoy roriviocerar, k.7.r. Iliad. c. ver. 381. 
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the poet’s allusion to its riches, extols its wealth and power’. 
The Graces were said to have chosen Orchomenus for .their 
place of residence, owing to a most antient Hieron founded 
by Eteocles, wherein they were here honoured with a 
peculiar veneration’; and on this account they were called 
Eteocléan, by Theocritus’. It is rather extraordinary, that 
in so many examples of allusion to Orchomenus as it is easy 
to adduce from different authors, no instance occurs where 
any notice has been taken of the Charitesian Games that were 
here celebrated in honour of the Graces. The MINYEIA, 
indeed, are mentioned by the Scholiast upon Pindar*; and 
possibly they may have been the same. The Cuariresia 
attracted competitors from all parts of Greece; as we shall 
presently show by the inscriptions that we copied here, 
commemorating the vwicfors at those ‘solemnities. It 
was with much delight and satisfaction that we found our- 
selves to be admitted to such a muster-roll; for within the 
jist we read the name of SopHocLes, son oF SOPHOCLES 
THE ATHENIAN, who is recorded as haying obtained the 
prize for his talents in Tracepy. He was a descendant 
of the famous Greek tragedian of that name’. These 
inscriptions are within the church or chapel belonging 


to 


(1) Wadverar 6é 76 radatoy Kai mrovaia TIC yeyovuia roduc, kat dvvapévn mtya. 
Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. p. 601. ed. Oxon. 
(2) Ibid. p. 601, 602. 
(3) *O ?EreoxXevoe Xdpoires Oeai, ai Mivvecor 
"Opyouevoy gidéowwur, K.T.X. Theocrit. Idyll. xvi. ver. 104. 
(4) Pindari Scholiastes Isthm. Od. I. See also Archeologia, vol. I. p. 414. 
Lond. 1751. 
Sek. ? ~ > ° - 
(5). Lopoxdys, "AOnvaioc, rpayrKcds, Kat Avpikos, Amdyovos rov madaiov. He 


flourished after the seven celebrated Tragedians, Suidas; tom. III. p. 350. ed. Cantab. 
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to the monastery. There are two of them: they 
occur upon two long slabs of a dark colour, near the 
entrance; one being on either side of a sort of buttress 
facing the aisle. They are of no other utility in the struc- 
ture than as common building materials, for which any other 
stones of the same size might be substituted. Our desire 
to obtain them for the University of Cambridge induced us 
to make an earnest solicitation for the purchase of them, 
to Logothett the Archon of Lebadéa, who is the owner 
of the estate, and whose secretary accompanied us during 
this day’s excursion. ‘The Archon insisted upon presenting 
them to us without payment; saying that he was under 
great obligations to Englishmen, in being protected by their 
Government ; and he promised to send them, with his next 
cargoes, to Aspropitt, where ships were freighted for British 
ports; to be forwarded to the University; for which purpose 
alone wesought to obtain them :—but they have never arrived. 
Indeed a rumour prevails, that some more fortunate indivi- 
dual has since removed them, with other views: yet_the 
author will not terminate this. part of his narrative, con- 
cerning what itis almost his duty to state, without making 
a last effort, by humbly entreating their possessor, whoever 


he may be, to consecrate those valuable reliques to the 


general interests of Literature, by depositing them in either 


of the two principal Universities, or in the National Museum. 
The first inscription states, that ‘“‘ IN THE ARCHONSHIP 
or MNasINus, WHEN EUARES THE SON OF PANTON WAS 
PRESIDENT OF THE CHARITESIAN GAMES, THE FOLLOWING 
WERE CONQUERORS IN THOSE GAMES.” Their employments, 

names, and countries, are then subjoined : 
MNAZXINQ 
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eee MNAZINQAPXONTOZAFQANO 
CETIONTOETONXAPITEISIQN 
EYAPIOZTQNANTONOZTYAE 
ENIKQZTANTAXAPITEIZIA 
ZAANIFKTAZ 
PIAINOZTOIAINDAOANEIOZ 
KAPOYE 
EIPQAAZZQKPATIOZOEIBEIOS 
NOEITAS 
MHITAXPMHETOPOZLONKAIEYE 
PAYAFYAOZ 
KPATQNKAIQNOZTOEIBEIOZL 
AYAEITAZ 
NEPIFENEIZTHPAKAIAAOKOYZIKHNOY 
AYAAFYAOQZ 
AAMHNETOZIFAAYKQAPLFIO£ 
KROAPIZ TAZ 
AFEAQXOZAZKAANIOFENIOZAIOAEYZANOMOYPINAZ 
KIOAPAFYAOZ 
AAMATPIOZAMAAQIQAIOAEYZANOMOY PINAZ 
TPAFAFYAOZ 
AZ KAANILOAQPOZTNOVYOEAOTAPANTINOZE 
KOMAFYAO®E 
MAKOLSTPATPOSSOINOSTPATQOEIBEIQS 
TAEMINIKIAKOMAFYAOZ 
EYAPAOZEY FOAOCTRBROPOQN EY 2 
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The Reader may recollect that this inscription is in Me/etous 
his Geography; but'a comparison of the present copy with 
his, will shew that the Greek Archbishop has omitted the 
digamma, and thereby deprived it of its archaic character. 
Some observations made upon it by Mr. Walpole are sub- 
joined in a Note’. The recurrence of El, for H, and for Al, 
as in OEIBEIOY, AOANEIOZ; and of A, for H, in this latter 
word; will not escape the erudite reader. Concerning the 
digamma, occurring not less than six times in this inscription, 
the author owes it to the pious memory of his most learned 
grandfather*, to insert here a few remarks published by 
him upon this subject half a century ago, which have 
been often borrowed, without any acknowledgment 
being made of their author. ‘* The Saxons used the 


digamma in the beginning and middle of the words, just 


as 


en ee aS 


(1) “ Line 9. moeiras. —We find érénoe in Montfaucon Diar. Italicum, p. 425. and 
edvoa for evvoia in the AXolic Inscription quoted by Caylus, Recueil 
d’Ant. 2. 
—— 11, PAYAFYAOS.—The digamma was placed sometimes in the commence- 
ment of a word, whether it began with a lenis or aspirate, as in 
Fouxiay, Favaé, Favnp, and many others; sometimes in the middle, as 
in aFvrov, in the Delian Inscription ; and Yeyevevor in the Sigean, where 
the v is written instead of it. (See Chishull ad Sig. Mar. and Lanxi.) 
In the Heraclean Tables we have this form, Eeé, for 2, Céidvoc, for 
tovoc. The affinity between the sigma and digamma is shewn in many 
instances. The /Xolians, says Salmasius, (de Re Hell. p. 431.) ‘ partim 
NuugdaFor dicebant, partim Nuu@dowry, Hence the Latins wrote 
sex from the Greek @. In parts of Greece, says Priscian, they say 
muha for’musa. In the Lacedzemonian dialect they pronounced, 
without any aspiration, waa wwa, for taca povsa. (See Lanxi on 
the Tuscan Language.)” Walpole's MS. Note. 
(2) See the Life of William Clarke, M.A. Residentiary of Chichester, in the 
Biographia Britannica, 
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as the Atolian Greeks ' used it, who spread as far as the sides 
of the Hellespont, and lived nearest to their Saxon ancestors, 
the Thracians. Thus we have the initial digamma’* in 
weather, work, weight, wool, whole from 6dr; worth, 
worthy, from ogbos ; wise, from the same root as i*nus ; wreck, 
break, from pyocw: and thus in the middle of words, to 
prevent the coalition of vowels, as pcea-pian, to see; 
ha-pian, to look on; hy-pun3, deceit ; pcea-pene, a scoffer.”’ 


The 


(1) Note by the author of the Extract above cited, on the words ‘‘ AEolian Greeks.”’] 


‘* In pronouncing both Greek and Latin, the sound of the digamma was familiar and 


well known. The ®olians expressed this sound by a particular character, and. so 
possibly might the other Greeks ; but this does not seem sufficiently evinced ; for the 
Antients speak of the digamma as peculiar to the Afolians. Thus Terentianus : 
‘ Nominum multa inchoata literis vocalibus 
£olicus usus reformat, et digammon preficit.’ 
‘* The different powers of it were these: It was inserted between two vowels in the 
middle of words, or before a vowel at the beginning, with the sound of a V consonant. 
Or its more peculiar property was, expressing the sound of the Greek ov, or our V. 
The Romans had from the beginning the letter Y, which fully answered the first of 
these purposes ; and therefore, when the Emperor Claudius introduced the inverted 
digamma to supply what was wanting in their alphabet, it could only be intended io 
express this last sound. So Quintilian explains it: ‘In his servus et vulgus 
fEolicum pigAmMa desideratur:’ 7.e. to shew they were pronounced serwus, and 
wulgus. But be this as it will; the Saxons certainly borrowed the form, as well as the 
power of their p from the A®olians ; the two transverse strokes, which were divided in 
the AZolian digamma yj, being joined together in theirs. By this means they 
possessed a letter which the Romans wanted, and which all the languages more imme- 
diately derived from the Latin, as the French, Spanish, and Italian, have not. This 
letter, therefore, which has been sometimes objected to, as a mark of barbarism in 
the Teutonic language, is really a proof of its primitive and high original.” 
Crarke’s Connexion of Coins, c.2. p.42. Lond. 1767. Note [d]. 
(2) Note by the same author, upon the words < initial digamma.”] ‘‘ Upton’s 
remarks upon Shakespeare, p. 207. Instead of the digamma, they sometimes used 
the asper, as 6dfit-oc, happy. ‘ Grecorum picamMMa, Germani, Saxones, Belgici, et 


Britanni, partim simplicem U, partim duplicem faciunt ; idemque hi durius, illi suavius 
i 3 ] , , 


alii lenius ut liquidum U, pronuntiant.’ Ariz Mont. Prefat. in Bibl. Heb. p. 1.” 
Ibid. c.2. p.43. Note [e]. 
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The next inscription is twofold; because it relates not 
only to the Charitesia, but also to the games called ‘OMOAQIA, 
solemnized in honour of Jupiter ‘“Ooawsios, who was 
worshipped in Beeotia. It differs therefore, in some degree, as 
to the subject, and also to the writing; but the form is the 
same, and it contains a list of the Vietors. The age of the 
writing is manifestly different; because for EI we have H, 
PAVOIAOS, for PAYAFYAOS, &c. there being no recurrence of 
the digamma. It is here that we find mention made of 
Sophocles, son of Sophocles the Athenian, who obtained the 
prize in Tragedy. He is stated by Swedas, in a passage before 
cited, to have been an Athenian, a writer of tragedies, and a 
descendant of SopHocLes, who flourished after the seven 
principal tragedians. ‘The names of others, as Aminias and 
Callistratus, are also known; and Zotlus, mentioned in the 
fourth line as a Paphian bard, and son of Zoilus, obtained 
the victory in the Pythia upon another occasion, as appears 
from an inscription preserved by Muratori*. The words 
which Murator: applied to a record of this nature‘ may 
be cited with reference to this valuable inscription: “ ap 
ILLUSTRANDA CERTAMINA GR&CORUM MUSICA, THEATRALIA, 
LITERARIA, EGREGIUM MARMoR. Here we have neither 
the name of the Archon, nor of the person who presided. 

The 


ee 


(3) Thesaurus Veter. Inscript. tom. II. Class. ix. p. 648. No.2. Mediol. 1740. 
£2 OTA OSZOLAOL 
TIYOIANIKHZAZ 
OEOIS 
Id est: Zotlus, Zoili filius, Pythtorum victor, Dits faventibus.”’ 
(4) Ibid. p. 651. 
VOL. Iv. x 
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The formula of the opening simply states, that ‘“ THE 
FOLLOWING WERE CONQUERORS OF THE CHARITESIAN 
GAMES: TRUMPETER, MENIS, SON OF APOLLONIUS OF 
ANTIOCH UPON THE M#ANDER; CRYER, ZOILUS, SON 
OF ZOILUS OF PAPHOS, &c. &c. 


OIAEENIKQNTONAFQNATQNXAP!I 
THEIQNNZAAARIZTHE 
MHNIZTANOAAQNIOYVYANTIOXEYS 
ANOMAIANAPOY 
KHPY= 
TCQIAOZTLTHIAOYNAPCIOSL 
PAY QIAO 
NOYMHNIOZNOYMHNIOYAOHNAIOZ 
NOHTHZTENQN 
AMINIAZTAHMOKAEOYZOHBAIOLR 
AYAHTHE 
ANOAAQOAOTOZANOAAOAOTOY KPHZAIGE 
AYAQIAOL 
POAINNOZTPOAINNOYAPFEIOS 
KIOAPIZ THE 
PANIAZTANOAAQANPOYTOYPANIOY 
AILOAEYZANOKYMHE 
KIOAPQIAOSE 
AHMHTPIOZTNAPMENIZKOYKAAXHAON OS 
TPAFQAO0QZz 
INAMOKPAT H TAPIZTOMEN OYZPOA: f2%. 
KQMQAXA0Z 
KAAAIZTPATOZEZAKEZTOYOHBAIZE 
NOHTHZZTATYPQOLIN 
AMENIAZAEMOKAEOYZOHBAIOZ 
YROKP UTS 
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BDA2POODEOZTANPOGEOYTAPANTINO® ey: 
NOIHTHZETPAFQAIQN 
FOOOKAHEZLOSOKAEOYZAGHNAIOZ 
YNOKPITHE 
ABIPIXOZTOEOAQPOYOHBAIOZR 
NOIVHTHZEKQMQAIQN 
AAEZANAPOZAPIZTIQNOZAOHNAIOZ® 
VYRORCRITHE 
ATTAAOZATTAAOYAOHNAIOZ 
OIAEENIKQN 
TONNEMHTONASFANATQNOMOAQIQN 
NAIAAZAYAHTAZ 
AIOKAHZIKAAAIMHAOY OHBAIOZ 
NAIAAZHFEMONAZ 
XITPATINOZTEYNIKOYOHBAIOZ 
ANAPAZAYAHTAZ 
AIOKAHEKAAAIMHAOYOHBAIOZ 
ANAPAZHFEMONAZ 
POAINNOZPOAINNOYAPLFEIOL 
TPAFQNQAODSE 
INNMNOKPATHZAPIZTOMENOYZPOAIO£Z 
KQMQA0Z . 
KAAAIZTPATOZEZAKEZTOYOHBAIOZ 
TAENINIKIA 
KQMQAIQNAOIHTHSE 
AANEZANAPOZAPIZTINNOZAOHNAIOLR 


Both the church and the monastery now occupy the site 
of the Hieron of the Graces, and have been built out of its 
ruins. This appears not only from these inscriptions, but 
also from the circumstance of the fountain in the monastery 


mentioned 
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mentioned by Pausanias', thereby denoting the spot. The 
Ehieron of Bacchus seems also to have been connected with 
that of the Graces, from the manner in which they are 
coupled by the same author’, who says of the latter that it 
Was (aeyasraror) most antient. The honours rendered to the 
Graces by the Orchomeniuns are alluded to by Pindar’, by 
Theocritus*, and by Nonnus’. Both Casaubon® and Kuhnius’ 
quote their testimonies. Little could it have been imagined, 
by either of those learned commentators, that some remains 
of the sanctuary itself might yet be recognised; and that 
actual catalogues of the Vectors at the Charitesian Games 
might still be referred to. ‘This circumstance ought to excite 
an expectation, that other documents, if not more antient, 
yet perhaps fully as interesting, will hereafter be brought 
to light upon the same spot. We were unable to copy 
the whole of the inscriptions that we found; and perhaps 
some of them would be considered as destitute of any 
archaic and paleographic character. One of them evidently 
belongs to an ecclesiastical establishment, founded here 
long after the Christian era. It is in the wall of the 
monastery church; and, as a specimen of calligraphy, it 
is highly deserving of notice; being executed upon marble 

in 


(1) Beotic. c. 38. p.786. ed. Kuhnii. 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) Kovpar 0’ apa dderpa Napirides ‘Opyouévoro. . Pindar, Olymp. Od. xiv. 
(4) Idyll. xvi. ver.104. See a former note. 

(5) Loi Xdpiras. Cabéoro Kapiowae ‘Opyopeevoro. Nonnus, Dionys. lib. xli. 
(6) Vid. Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. p.602. ed. Oxon. 

(7) Kuhnius in Pausan. Beot. c.38. p. 786. in voce Kapiray. 
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in so elaborate and beautiful a manner, that every letter 
is sculptured in relief: it may serve, therefore, as a 


specimen of the style of the age when it was written. Such 


inscriptions in relzevo were common at the latter end of the 
fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth century’. It 
states, that ‘‘ LEO, THE PROTOSPATHARIUS, AND KEEPER. OF 
THE PRIVATE PURSE® OF THE EMPEROR, BEAUTIFIED THE 
TEMPLE OF THE HOLY PETER. THE CHIEF OF THE APOSTLES, 
IN BEHALF OF REMISSION OF HIS MANY SINS, WHILE IGNATIUS 


WAS GECUMENICAL PATRIARCH’, AMEN.” 


' EKAAHEPFHCENTWNNAONTOYA 
rlIOYNETPOY TOYKWPY*SEOYTON 
ANOCTOAWNAEONWNANEYOI 
MOCBACIAHKOCNPOTOCNAGAPH 
OCKAIENHTWNYKHAKWN . YNEP 
AYTPOYKAIA%ECE OCTONNOAGQN 
AYTOYVYAMAPTHONENHIFNATHOY 
TOYYKOYMENHKOYNATPHAPXOYA MHN 


A similar 


(8) The author found an inscription of this kind at Kaffa in the Crimea, bearing 
date a.p.1400. It isin the Armenian language, and the letters are all sculptured in 
relief. For a further account of it, see “‘ Greek Marbles,” p.8. No.vitt. The original 
Marble is now in the University Library at Cambridge. 


(9) In recollecting the permutation of letters so common in the lower ages of the 
Greek Empire, and which may be found so early as the third century after Christ, we 
find ernrwyvKnakey written in the inscription for émi ray oikeseuxov. The person who 
held this office had under his care the private patrimony of the Emperor. See 
Du Cange in v. Oixevacd. 

(10) The first Patriarch of Constantinople who assumed this title was John the 
Faster, Joannes Nyorevrys. See Du Cange, Gloss. Gr. in v. Oicovmerixds. 
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A similar inscription also occurs behind the altar, extending 
all round that part of the building; but it was more than 
half concealed by a huge stack of poles, and these we did 
not attempt to remove. There are others of a remote age, 
but very imperfect: one upon a cylindrical pedestal within 
the church, relating to Orchomenus, written Erchomenus ; 
and one at the door of a house in the yard of the monastery, 
mentioning the XOPAIOI of the festivals of Bacchus, and the 
Victors at the games solemnized in honour of that God ; 
thereby affording additional reason for believing, as before 
stated, that the Mera of the Graces and of Bacchus were 
within the same Peribolus. And as at ATHENS an antient 
sun-dial remained near the Theatre of Bacchus, so, upon 
this spot, where the Orchomenian Dionysia were observed, 
we had the satisfaction of seeing the public (Xxsdyesxor) 
time-piece, or town-dial, of the citizens of OrcHoMENUs. 
It was a large marble tablet, in the wall of the church. 
The gnomon had long disappeared ; but every thing else was 
entire. The (rreysix) letters of the dial’, for numbering 
the hours by the earth’s motion, were ten in number, 
A, B, r, 4, E, @,Z,H, 0,1, and they were all sculptured 
in relief upon the surface. The remarkable illustration 
thus afforded of a Greek epigram in Atheneus, has given 


an 


(1) — — soi O€ pednoet, 
“Orav 4 dexdrovy arosyeiov Aurapws ywpety émi Oeurvoy. 
t 
Aristophanes Concionatricibus. 
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an additional interest to this curious relique’. As to 
the age of the workmanship, it is very uncertain. 
Owing to the manner of carving the letters, like so many 
caméos, and to the existence of the H among them, it is 
probably not of remote antiquity. At the same time, the 
epigram cited from Atheneus, in a Note, sufficiently proves 
that such dials, and so inscribed, existed towards the end 
of the second century ; and it is also evident that the H must 
have occurred in the same situation, among the ten letters, 
when that epigram was composed. 

After leaving the monastery, now called that of ‘‘ the 
Holy Virgin,’ we found close to it, towards the west, the 
ruin of a structure that had been surmounted by a dome of 
a conical form, built with very large stones. The entrance 
to it still remains entire, but the upper part of the dome 
has fallen: a single block of marble over this entrance 

resembles, 


“ 


the late Bishop Horsley, and shewed to that learned prelate a sketch. of the dial, 
it suggested instantly to the mind of that profound scholar an explanation of the 


(2) When the author, after his return to England, mentioned this circumstance to 


following Greek epigram : 

"EE doar pdyGove ikavdrarat, ai ré peer avrace 

Ilodypace dexvouevar, ZHOIL rAdyovae Boorois. . 
Mr, Walpole, to whom the circumstance was mentioned, introduced an etching of 
the dial, together with the epigram cited by the Bishop from the Anthologia, at the 
end of the Herculensia. It is however an illustration that did not escape the erudition 
of Kircher, who quotes Atheneus for the epigram, in his chapter ‘“‘ De Horologiis, seu 
Sciathericis Veterum,” and thus explains it : 

** Sex hore laboribus sufficiunt, sequentes negotiis destinentur, 

ZHQI vero, id est, 7, 8, 9, 10, coenales vocant. 
Ita ut A, B, I’, id est, 1,2,3, laboribus; A,E, @, id est, 4,5,6, negotiis civilibus ; 
Z,H,9,I, denique, id est, 7, 8,9, 10, ccenali refectioni deputarentur.” 

Athanasu Kircheri Qedip. Aigyptiac. tom. 11. Pars Altera, p.229. Rome, 1653. 
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resembles, both as to its size and form, the immense slab 
that covers the portal of the Tomb of Agamemnon at Mycene. 
There can be no doubt but that this ruin corresponds with 
the account given by Pausanias of the TrEAsury or Mrnyas. 
Enough yet remains to prove that the covering was a dome ; 
and the description given of it by that author’ will also 
confirm this observation. ‘Therefore they, who, of late years, 
have disputed the existence of domes in very antient 
architecture, maintaining that the Tomb of Agamemnon, being 
constructed by horizontal projections of stone, does not 
constitute what may properly be considered as a dome, will 
find a stumbling-block in the Treasury of Minyas. It is true 
that this building was considered, even by the Antients 
themselves, as one of the wonders of the world’; equally 
worthy of admiration with the Walls of Tiryns, and the 
Pyramids of Egypt’. In a different direction from the 
monastery, going towards the east, at a short distance, we 
found a tumulus, with several pieces of marble lying near it ; 
and this may be the Lomb of Minyas also noticed by 
Pausanias, and remarkably distinguished, in his description 
of Orchomenus, from the Treasury of that monarch‘, or we 
should have considered the latter as being his magnificent 


sepulchre. 


(1) Af6ov pév eloyaorat, oynua oO mepidepes sory avrg, Kopugn O& ovK é 
dyay of) dynyptyn, rov 0& dvardrw trav iBoy gaciv dpuoviay rarri eivar ro 
oixodouymare. Pausan. Boot. c. 38. p. 786. ed. Kuhnii. 

(2) Ibid. c. 36. p.783. and in c.38, he says, Onoavpds 2 6 Muviov Oavwa rev 
év tm ‘EXAdde dv wai roy érépwOe ovdevdc vorepov, mrewoinrat TooTov roidvee. 

(3) Ibid. c. 36. p. 783. 


(4) It is after giving a description of the Treasury, that Pausanias adds, Tago é& 
Mivvov re xai ‘Horddoy. cap. 38. p. 780. 
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the ruins of a Greek chapel, built with materials that once 
served to ornament the sepulchre. Here we found part of 
an inscription, but in too imperfect a state to afford any in- 
formation. However, as the most glimmering ray respecting 
a place of such celebrity will be eagerly sought for by every 
learned reader, we shali insert even this fragment. It is 
part of a decree. In the sixth line is dédovd, rv duu, which is 
the common Beeotian form of dédovbas 7a dave. In the 
seventh line, ray wrodAiraay is evident for ray ror‘ray. Inthe 
ninth line, zareoxeverrg is put for xaracxeveZes; the Bocotians 
using cr for Z, as in Qearrw for gecZw; andy for «. In the 
tenth line, é rv ieev is properly put for ey ra ken. 
AAMOTOIAAOAPXONTOZ 
IAPEIAAAONTOZ 
ANTIXAPIAAOA..ANO 
AQPRAPIOAIZAIIMEIAIA 
ANTIXAPIAAZAOANOAQPQEA 
SEAEAOXOGH TY AAMVORN A. EXP 
OITQNPOAITAQNTYOYONIEZE 
XYMEIAIXIYOXAATIXPEIEILZOHT 
TIMYKATAZKEVATTHKE 
ENTYIARYELDPAPTOAAP ... 
AOKIEIKAAAIZTO 


‘There are some remains of the Acropolis of ORCHOMENUS ; Acropolis of 


a : Aer Orchomenus. 
a part of the walls and of the mural turrets are still visible. 
The village of Screpu consists, besides the monastery, only 
of a few Greek cottages; but the condition of the peasants Condition of 
the present 


is favourable: their bread is good; and their olives afford inhabitants. 
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them a delicious food, whether fresh or salted. It cannot, 
however, be a healthy place of residence in the summer, 
because the land is universally swampy, and contains pools 
of stagnant water. ‘The children wear small stones about 
their necks, which are found here, and are superstitiously 
regarded; for their parents would not allow them to be sold, 
or even taken off to be examined. Of this nature, perhaps, 
were the s¢ones mentioned by Pausanias as a principal object 
of veneration among the Orchomenians, who believed them 
to have fallen from heaven': unless indeed, as some are 
inclined to believe, substances that had really fallen from 
the atmosphere were preserved in this city, and, as at digos 
Potamos, worshipped by the inhabitants. That the old 
superstitions of Greece are by no means altogether eradicated, 
must be evident to every traveller who visits the country. 
As we returned in the evening to Lepapéa, the secretary of 
the Archon, considered a man of education among the 
Greeks of that city,—speaking of the tops of the mountains, 
and particularly of Parnassus, which he perceived attracted 
our attention continually towards it,—said in Italian, “ It is 
there that the old Gods (antzcht Dez) have resided, ever since 
they were driven from the plains:’’—and observing that we 
were amused by his observation, he added, with great 
seriousness, ‘‘ They did strange things in this country: those 
old Gods are not fit subjects for laughter.” 


\ A = 7 5s ~ \ > | a) 
(1) Tas prev on mérpas céBovol re padtora, kal te ‘EreoxXet paciy auras 


reoeiy tk Tov ovpavov, Pausan. Boot. c, 38. p. 780. ed. Kuhnii. 
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The author sets out for Delphi—V iew of Parnassus—Circular Monument 
—Defile of Schiste—Situation of Crissa—Castri—Present condition 
of Delphi—its antiquities and natural curiosities—AInscriptions at St. 
Nicholo—Fountain Castalius—Gorgon—Plants—Discovery of the 
Corycian Cave—Eastern Gate of the city—Gymnasium— Inscriptions 
there—Stadium—Monastery of Elias—Caverns—Plan of Delphi— 
Probable Site of the Temple of Apollo— Other Inscriptions— Cause 
of the wretched state of Castri— Medals. 


Ox the morning of December the 14th, we left Lepapéa ; 
and proceeded in a n.w. direction, across an undulating 
district, towards Parnassus; keeping the road to DeLpur, now 
called Castri. After journeying three hours, having passed 


Over 
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over a ridge of hills, the antient boundary between Puocis 
and Ba@orta, previous to our descent into a valley that reaches 
quite up to the base of Parnassus, we enjoyed a glorious 
prospect of that mountain; which the author has vainly 
endeavoured to represent by the annexed Plate. They who 
have beheld Snowdon from Anglesea will have anticipated 
this scene by a miniature representation: and as it brought 
to our recollection the sublime Druidical Chorus of Mason's 
Caractacus, we were ready at every instant to exclaim, 
‘«« Hear, thou king of mountains, hear!’’ It wasat this time 
almost without a cloud; its upmost ridges being white with 
snow: below these, appeared a wide expanse of naked and 
rugged rocks, exhibiting hues of -silvery grey, peculiar to 
Parnassus: still lower, towards the base, and in the shel- 
tered recesses of the valley, were trees, dispersed or collected 
into thickets and tufted groves; presenting altogether such 
a region of bold and dignified scenery—of varied and broken 
eminences, of wilderness, and woodland, and pasture—as 
we have seldom seen. Among the thickets we saw the 
Arbutus, and Myrtle, and Vallonia Oak, flourishing luxuriantly; 
and we recognised a sort of tree that we had first observed 
in going up Mount Gargarus, in Troas; which we had called 
the lvory Wood of Ida; because, whenever we attempted 
to cut it, we found it to be so hard and brittle, that it was 
like making an incision into a piece of ivory. It is at first 
very heavy; but after it has been kept a short time, it loses 
both its weight and strength, and breaks like a dried willow. 
We do not know its botanical name; having lost the 


specimens that we collected during its fructification. 


After 


i. 


MOUNT PARNASSUS, viewed to the North West , 


in the Journey from Livadia to Delphi, at the distance of nine Miles from Livadia . 


APPROACH TO PARNASSUS. 


After descending into the valley, we saw between thirty 
and forty eagles collected upon one spot; and we observed, 
upon our right, two immense rocks towering above the 
road. The huge masses they exhibit, added to a striking 
effect produced by their ochreous colour, gave a surprising 
degree of grandeur to the fore-ground of the magnificent 
picture that was here presented to the eye. Upon the top 
of the higher rock is a remarkable ruin, corresponding with 
the description and situation of the monuments (ra wrnnarn) 
of Latus and his followers, according to Pausanias'; but 
perhaps originally a tower of observation and defence, upon 
the frontier of Phocis. It is of a circular form; built, like 
the wall of Tvryns, with those huge stones (denoting the 
Cyclopéan style of structure), which the Antients shad 
the art of raising to such heights, and ot placing together 
upon the acclivities of rocks, without any cement, in the 
most regular manner. We ascended to examine the work- 
manship, and were struck with the enterprise and_ skill 
manifested in its construction. It agrees, in all its circum- 
stances, with what Pausanias has said of the place where 
(Edipus murdered his father; for this happened upon the 
frontier of Phocis, near to a spot where three roads met— 
the roads leading from Daulis, Lebadéa, and Devrut; just 
before entering the melitary pass, or defile of Parnassus, 
called Schiste, or the way cut?. Upon the left hand, in 

descending, 


Pes \ oy Or O\ r BEN ee ke / ~ 7 ) 
(1) Kai r@ rov Aaiov Ccé pvypara, cat otkérov rov émomévov, ravTa tre ey 
’ ~ > \ ~ a ‘> . 
wecairare 7s ToLddov, Kai é7 avtwv NiBoe oydles Cerwpevuévor. Pause. Phocica, 
c.5. p. 808. ed. Kuhnit. 


(2) “Ei ocov adgitn cadovydvyny Xx1xTHN. Ibid, 
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descending, is an antrent fountain. The structure upon the 
rock, although very near to this fountain, is not vistble from 
it; because the rock only is seen on this side, the ruin facing 
in an opposite direction: but the traveller wishing to find 
it, may be guided by its bearing from the fountain, whicl 
is E.N.E.; the road from Lebadéa to Delphi continuing, as 
before, north-west. 

After we had crossed this valley, we began to ascend 
Parnassus, by the pass of Schiste, having lofty precipices 
on either side of us; and upon our right, very high among 
the rocks, we observed several caverns as we rode along the 
defile. ‘The remains of the old pavement of the Va Sacra 
are seen in different parts of this route, and indeed the 
whole way from Lebadéa to Delphi. The road, now 
become stony and very bad, was rendered the more difficult, 
by offering a continued ascent until we arrived at a part 
of it immediately under the summit of Parnassus ; which 
preserves its primitive appellation of Lycorea, now pro- 
nounced Lakira. This mountain is much inhabited, and 
by an industrious race, who cultivate the vales, and even the 
decliyities, to a very great height above its base. Where 
its sides are very steep, they plant vineyards, opposing 
walls to the torrents from the rains or melting snows, that 
the hopes of the husbandman may not be washed away. 
We were now at six hours’ distance from Lebadéa: and 
here the road began to descend, and the streams from 
Parnassus to take their course in an opposite direction 


down the other side of the mountain; so that Dexpui is 
evidently not situated upon the side towards Beotea. ‘This 
descent 


PARNASSUS. 


descent continues uninterruptedly for: four hours,’ through 
the boldest scenery in the world. The rocks are tremendous 
in magnitude and height: they consist of primary limestone, 
characterized, as to its colour, by those grey and silvery hues 
before mentioned, and containing veins and beds of marble. 


In this part of Parnassus there are but few trees, save 


only upon the heights ; and these are covered with pines. 


Precipices everywhere surround the traveller, except where 
the. view extends through valleys and broken cliffs towards 
DELPHI; giving that powerful solemnity to those scenes of 
Nature which formerly impressed with religious: fear the 
minds of votaries journeying from the most distant parts 
of Greece, and here approaching the awful precincts of 
the Pythian God. 

We saw the mouth of a natural cavern, in an inaccessible 
situation above the road. At the distance of four hours 
from Delphi, we crossed a river, running from Parnassus 
towards the Bay of Crissa. After journeying another 
hour, we left a- village called Arracovia, pronounced 
Rhacovi, upon our right; the scenery exhibiting everywhere 
the same degree of grandeur. Afterwards, we arrived at 
a village, still preserving the antient appellation of Crissa in 
its modern name, now pronounced Criss. Never was there 
any thing more romantic than the appearance of-this place. 
It is situated in a grove of olive-trees, distant only one hour 
from Delphi; being surrounded by lofty eminences; and 
so abundantly supplied with streams of living water, that it 
appears falling in all directions, for the supply of its various 


mills and fountains. The name and appearance of this 
place, 
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place, added to the various fragments of marble and other 
remains of antiquity about it, may perhaps enable us to fix 
the disputed position of Crissa ; concerning whose situation 
there are errors even in the writings of antient authors’. 
An antient scholiast upon Pindar pretends, that under 
this name of Crissa was designated the city ot Delphi; 
the two places, owing to their vicinity, being confounded 
together. Other writers, as Pausanias,. and the author 
of the Etymologicon Magnum, have supposed that Crassa 
was the same place as Carrha; but the falsity of this opinion 
seems, to have been demonstrated. by Ptolemy. and, Pliny. 
After reviewing all that has been written for the illustration 
of this subject, whether by the Antients, or by several 
modern geographers—as Casaubon, Freret, Gédoyn, and 
others’, it was concluded by Mentelle*, as an opinion also 
adopted by D’ Anville, that Cirrha was the port, and Crissa 
the city. It had given its name to an extension of territory 
near the gulph of that name, called, by Strabo, Fadeiuoy, or 
«The Happy ;” a distinction to which it was entitled, by its 
fertility, and the peculiar beauty of its situation. The 
possession of great wealth rendered the Criss@ans arrogant 
and unjust. ‘They not only levied a tax upon all vessels 
frequenting their port, but at last demanded contributions, 
considered as impious, from all those who passed through 

their 


(1). There is an appearance, as,of a ruined town, in a small plain, within, the 
defile, soon after passing Arracovia. 


(2) Mémoires de Littérat. tom. III, et V. 
(3) Géographie Ancienne, tom. I. p.547. Paris, 3787. 


DELPHI 


their territory in pilgrimages to Delphi. In consequence 


of these extortions, the Council of the Amphictyons sent to 
consult the Oracle: and it was decreed, that Crissa should be 
destroyed, and its inhabitants reduced to slavery; and that 
their territory should be left uncultivated, as a district sacred 
to Apollo, to Diana, to Latona, and to Minerva. A war 
ensued in consequence, which lasted ten years; when, after 
a long and bloody siege, the town was taken and entirely 
rased, and all the survivors found within its walls were 
sold as slaves. Crissa is mentioned by Pliny‘, but not by 
Strabo: and this circumstance induced Larcher to believe 
that the city was rebuilt within a short time after Strabo’s 
writings appeared’. 

Just before our arrival at DeLpur, we had a view of the 
sea; appearing like a small lake through an opening of the 
sides of the mountain, being a part of the Bay of Crissa. 
It was beginning to grow dark as we drew nigh to Castre, 
the name of a wretched village, now occupying the site of 
the sacred city; and the road was almost impassable. At 
length we saw this truly wonderful place, covering a lofty 
eminence upon the south side of the mountain, ‘hat is to 
say, upon our right, immediately beneath some high per- 
pendicular precipices, whence a chasm of the rifted rock 
admits the waters of the CasTaLIAN FOUNTAIN to “all from 

PARNASSUS 


(4) ‘ Fons Castalius, amnis Cephissus prefluens Delphos, ortus in Lilaa quondam 
urbe. Praterea oppidum Crissa,” &c. Plinii Hist. Nat. lib, iv. c.3, tom. I. pp. 205, 
206. L. Bat. 1635. 

(5) Mentelle Geog. Anc. tom. I. p.548. Paris, 1787. 
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Parnassus towards the sea. Such is the general aspect: of 
the place. The village consists of about seventy houses, 
whose inhabitants are Greeks : and wherever Greek peasants 
are found in the villages, instead of Albanians, want and 
wretchedness are generally apparent. We were conducted 
to pass the night in the poor cottage of the poorest peasant 
of this poverty-struck village; who, with a wife and many 
children, living in sickness and in sorrow, greeted our 
coming with that gladness which the afflicted feel, when 
they have some one to whom they may relate the story of. 
their woes ; even if this be the only consolation they are 
likely to experience.—The Tchohodar was for conjuring up 
a supper, after his usual manner, a@ coup de bdton: but by 
this time less persuasion was necessary to convince him that 
a method of catering more consonant to British feelings: 
must be adopted, if he intended to pursue his journey with 
us any farther; neither were the people of Castrz disposed 
to crouch quite so much as usual before every dastardly 
Turk. with whom they might encounter: they had put to 
death seven domineering Moslems a short time before, and 
had cast them all together into a hole which they afterwards 
closed. We had brought with us bread and honey, and 
tice and coffee, from Lebadéa: Antonio filled ‘a pitcher 
with the excellent wine of Parnassus: and making our 
host and his family sit down with us, we were presently all 
feasted, and as merry as if the most propitious oracles from 
the Pythia had been vouchsafed to every one of the party. 
In the morning we began a very careful examination of 


the antiquities and natural curiosities of DeLrui, the most 
extra- 


DELPHE 


extraordinary place in all\Greece, whether with reference to 
the one as’ to the other; and» we shall detail them with 
all. the -minuteness in our power. ,.We.,.had, reason to 
believe, that the remarkable circumstances related. of the 
place and manner wherein the Pythian oracles were 
delivered, would lead ta the discoyery of some mephitic 
exhalation upon the spot, similar to that of the Grotta del 
Cane; near Naples. The. Tripod stood over a crevice, or 
narrow mouth of a,cave'; and the Pythia, being seated 
thereon, was afterwards attacked by convulsions: she. is 
moreover described as pale and emaciated, and as resisting 
the. officiating priests, who. compelled her, although reluc- 
tant*, to be seated upon the Tripod, where she. was forcibly 
detained. But our search after this vapour was unsuccessful : 
in. answer to all our inquiries concerning the Adytun, the 
only information we obtained from the inhabitants was, 
that no place corresponded with our description, except the 
hole where they had buried the seven Turks; and this was 
closed. A very remarkable passage occurs in Stephanus of 
Byzantium, which may possibly still lead to the. discovery 
of this place: He says, there was at Delphi. an Adytum, 
constructed of five. stones, the work of .Agamedes and 
Vrophonius’... Amidst the Cyclopéan masonry of the city, it 
is therefore possible that the remains of this gigantic 


structure 


(1) Pact & eivac ro pavreiov dyrpoy Koidov Kara dove, ov wddra evpvoromor" 
avapépecOar 0 é avrov mrevua évOovoracrixdy. Strabon. Geog. p.607. ed. Oxon. 

(2) Vid. Luean. Pharsal. lib. v. 

(3) "EvOa rd ddvrov é néyre Kareoxevacrar Owy, toyov ’Ayapuydovs Kal 


Tpogwviov, Stephanus De Urbib. p. 229, Ed: Gronov. Amst, 1678. 
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structure may yet be found. They, will of course be sought 
for in the mzddle of the city ; for the same superstition existed 
concerning Delphi that now belongs to Jerusalem ; namely, 
that it: stood in the middle of the whole earth: and the 
navel’ of the earth was shewn in the midst of the Temple of 
Apollo, as it is in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Near 
to a fountain, and church, called that of St. Nicholo, we 
found an inscription upon marble, in honour of the Emperor 
Haprian, stating that ‘‘ THE, COUNCIL. OF THE AMPHICTYONS, 
UNDER, THE, SUPERINTENDANCE OF THE PRIEST, , PLUTARCH, 
FROM DELPHI, ,COMMEMORATE THE EMPEROR,” 
ie AY TOKPATOPAKATEZEAPA 
OEOYTPAIANOYRAPO!I 
KOYYIONOEOYNEPBA 
YIQNONTPAILANONAAPI 
ANONZEBAZTONTOKOI 
NONTQNAMOIKTY 
ONQNERIMEAHTEYON 
TOZAPOAEAGAINMES 
TPIGYPAOYTAPXOY 
TOYIEPEQ:. B 
In the walls of this. building were. some..architectural 
ornaments, part of .a cornice, and, a triglyph; and. in. the 
pavement, a very, long inscription, almost obliterated, 
beginning : 
APXONTOZZOAZYAGCYMHNOZIAAIOY 
BOYAEYONTONTAQN, «.r.X. 
“« Tt is not easy,’’ says Corsini’, ‘« to say what is the place of 
Hid the 


————— —. 
° H 


enrat (1) Vid. Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. p. 608. ed. Oxon. 
: (2) Fast. Attic. vol. II. Diss. xiv. 
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the month Inarus in the Delphic year.”” Upon a pillar in CHAP. VI 
the: same church we found another inscription. Here we 
have mention made of a High-Priestess\ of the Achzan 
Council, who is honoured by the Council of the Amphic- 
tyons and Achzans. | 

ATAQHTYXH 
TIBKANOAY KPAT-EIANNAYZIKAAKI 
THNKPATICTHNKAIAPXIEPEIANTOYKOINOY 
TWNAXAIWNNBKANOAYKPATOY CAPXIE PEWC 
KAIW@AAAPXOYAIBIOY TOYKOIN OY TWNAXAIWN 
KAITIBKAAIOFENELACAPXIEPEIACTOY KOINOYTWN 
AXAIWDNOYFATEPA TOKOINONTONAM $61 
KTYONWNKAITOKOINONTWONAXAIWN 

APETHCENEKEN 


‘““THE COUNCIL OF AMPHICTYONS AND ACHEANS, IN HONOUR 
OF POLYCRATEA, HIGH-PRIESTESS OF THE ACH: AN COUNCIL, 
AND DAUGHTER OF POLYCRATES AND DIOGENEIA.” 

We then went towards,the CasTAL£AN, FOUNTAIN, Which — gountain 
is on the eastern side of the; village. , Itiis; situated beneath itl 
a precipice one hundred feet in height, uponi the top of 
which a chasm in the rock separates it into two pointed 
crags ; and these, towering above Delphi, and being a part 
of Parnassus, have been sometimes considered and errone- 
ously described as the tops of that mountain, which has 
therefore been said to have a double summit*. There is 

nothing 


(3) Biceps Parnassus. Wheler calls it ‘* the double-headed Cleft of Parnassus.” 
These two tops, seen from Delphi, conceal all the rest of the mountain. Between them 
the water falling in great abundance, after rain or snow, hath worn the chasm which 
separates them. See Wheler’s Journ, into Greece, p.334. Lond. 1682. 
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nothing in journeying through ‘this ‘country likely to affect 
a literary traveller more ‘than the view of this FounrTarn 
CasTacius: its being so’ easily and surely identified “with 
the inspiring’ source of Grecian poetry, and at. thé ‘same 
time combining great picturesque beauty with all the 
circumstances of local interest, added to ‘the illustration 
afforded by its present appearance of the manner in which it 
was originally decorated and revered, render it’ one’of ‘the 
most impressive sights it is possible: to behold. Pausanias, 
entering the city from Beeotia, found: it upon his ‘right 
hand', exactly as it occurred to us upon -our arriyal, after 
following the .same road the evening  befores) «Et -was 
therefore now upon our /eft, and upon ‘the ‘east ‘side of the 
town. The Gymnasium mentioned by the same author-stood 
a little farther on, in this direction: the site of ‘it is now 
occupied by a monastery, ‘called that of Panaja, being 
sacred to the Virgin. As we drew nigh to the Castalian 
fountain, we found, lying among the loose stones in ‘the 
road, one of the original marble vows formerly placed by the 
side of the Via Sacra, leading from the fountain to the 
‘Temple, now trampled under foot by every casual passenger. 
It was a representation of the Gorgonian visage, as it is seen 
upon the most antient terra-cottas, gems, and coins of 
Greece, generally with the features frightfully distorted, 
and always with the tongue protruded’; derived perhaps, 


originally, 


(1) “Eorty éy dekig rns ddov td tewp tHe Kaoradéacs. —Pausanie Phocica, c. 8. 
p.817. Ed. Kuhniti. 
(2) See No, 1. of the Vignette to this Chapter. 
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otiginally, from, the appearance presented, by, the shadows 
seen, upon the Moon's disk,; for when that planet is at full, 
arude figure of the human countenance, may be imagined 
as similarly displayed: and the superstitions respecting the 
Tooyeln xe@oan being also..those of the Dia. triformis; 
constituted a part of that worship, which was paid unto the 
Moon’. . The present example, .as to the form of the. stone, 
exhibits a perfect circle ; and.when thisimage appears, upon 
antient. coins, however irregular the form. of the»medal may 
be,-an evident design: to cireumscribe the whole symbol; 
including ‘the snakes of the hair, &c. by a circular line, may 
be observed. ‘This is particularly: apparent upon certain 
medals of Parium* and Abydos’; in many of the: pateras.of 
Grecian. terra-cotta, where this figure may: be -noticed.as 
having been impressed with a mould or die in the bottom 
ef the vessel; and upon those Gorgonian heads of gilded 
earthen-ware which were discoyered. by the Earl, of 
Aberdeen, connected by bronze wires; and forming a chaplet 
round the scull of a dead, person ina sepulchre near Athens’, 
That the meaning. of this symbol had neyer been rightly 
understood by our antiquaries, the author endeayoured to 
prove by former observations upon the Earl of Aberdeen’s 


discovery. 


(3) Vide Euripid. in Pheen, 465. Homer. Odyss. . 632, &c. 

(4) See Tab. xli. No. 16. of Combe’s Descript. of the Hunterian Collection. 
Lond. 1782. 

(5) Ibid. Tab. i. No. 11. 

(6) See the Vignette to this Chapter, No.2. taken from an Engraving made by 
Evans, after the original in his Lordship’s possession. 
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discovery’, The Gorgonian head has been believed to denote 
lubricity, but its real signification is death; and it is one of 
the most remarkable circumstances concerning this image, 
that, long after its original signification (as a ‘“ memento 
mor.) was lost, it should have found its way, from the 
oldest temples of the Pagan world, into Christian churches : 
where it yet appears, either in their painted windows’, or 
carved roofs; as it also does among heraldic ornaments. 
The remains of THE rounTAIN CaAstrativs exhibit a large 
square shallow bason, with steps to it, cut in a rock of 
marble; once, no doubt, the Castalian Bath; wherein the 
Pythia used to wash her whole body, and particularly her 
hair, before she placed herself upon the ‘Tripod, in the 
Temple of Apollo. Upon the opposite side is a stone seat, 
also hewn out of the same rock. This bason is filled with 


the water of the fountain. Above the bason rises the 


perpendicular precipice to its clefted summit before 


mentioned, which is at the height of about an hundred 
feet. In the face of this precipice are niches scooped 
in the rock, for the votwe offerings; one very large recep- 
tacle of this kind being upon the right hand, and three 
smaller exactly in front of a person facing the precipice. 
Upon the left hand, a large wild fig-tree, sprouting above 
the water of the fountain upon that side of the bason, 
spread its branches over the surface of the rock; which was 

further 


ee - a 


(1) See “ Greek Marbles,” Appendix, p. 69. Camb. 1809. 
(2) See Vignette to this Chapter,’ No.3. taken from an image of Medusa’s head, 
preserved, in stained glass, in the east window of Harlton Church, in Cambridgeshire. 
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further ornamented by a most luxuriant garniture of shrubs, 
ivy, moss, brambles, and pensile plants, some of them in 
flower, mingling together their varied hues over the red 
and grey masses of the marble’. ‘The larger votive receptacle 
upon the right is'still an object of reverence among the 
inhabitants ; a Christian Tabernacle having succeeded to the 
Eferon of its Pagan idol. It is now a chapel dedicated to 
St. John; an antient basso-relievo, perhaps a part of the 
original vow for which it was excavated, being substituted 
in the place of an altar. The other three niches are empty. 
There is an opening in the rock towards the left of the 
fountain, where, in certain seasons, the melting snows and 


torrents from Parnassus pour down, through a chasm, in a 
vehement cataract: and above, within the cleft, a cavern is 
visible, which Wheler most unreasonably judged to be the 
Antrum Corycium, or Grotto of the Nymphs‘: to this it 


could have no resemblance, owing to its diminutive size and 
situation. The real Corycran Cave had not been ascertained 


by any traveller, until we arrived at Delphi: and although 
we 


(3) We brought from the Fountain Casrativs the Silene congesta of Sibthorpe ; 
also ‘* the Friar’s Cowl,” Arum Arisarum of Linneus; and a non-descript species of 
**Gromwell,” Lithospermum Linn.—cum nonnullis aliis, seu immaturis, seu floribus, 
foliisve mutilatis, atque Deo illi Delphico solim cognitis. We have called this new 
species of Lithospermum, from the very remarkable nature of the place where it was 
discovered, LirnospermuM Pytuicum. Lithospermum foliis undulatis, inferioribus 
lanceolato-oblongis, superioribus lracteisque cordato-oblongis ; hirsutis. Planta habitu 
feré L. orientalis, seu Anchuse orientalis Linnei; sed foliis angustioribus, valde- 
undulatis, floribusque majoribus atque inflatioribus distincta. 

(4) Journey into Greece, p, 315. Lond. 1682. 
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we had the satisfaction of obtaining intelligence of that 
marvellous grotto, we were prevented by the depth of the 
snow, in the part of Parnassus where it is situated, from 
paying a visit to the spot. The description given of it by 
the inhabitants of this village of Castri, who call it 
‘© Sarand’auli,” the “‘ forty courts,’ 
of Pausanias, who states its distance from Delphi as equal to 
sixty stadia': they further added, that it is capacious enough 


b] 


corresponded with that 


to contain three thousand persons. One of them, who had 


formerly belonged to a gang of banditti, and made no secret 


of the fact, told us, that it was a place of rendezvous for 
the robbers of Parnassus, and that he had often resorted 
thither with his comrades. It lies to the north of Delphi, 
towards the heights of the mountain. Other travellers, 
availing themselves of our discovery with regard to this 
cave, have been to visit it: and one of them, by the 
inscription which he there found, has confirmed every 
observation concerning it, before published by the author 
of these Travels*. The cavern alluded to by Wheler, in the 
cleft above the Castalian fountain, was formerly accessible, 
by means of stairs also cut in the marble rock: but a part 


only 


(1) That is to say, seven miles and a half, reckoning the Stadium at an English 
furlong. Pausanias, however, does not state the distance from Delphi to the Corycian 
Cave with precision. He only says, that to one going from Delphi to the summits of 
Parnassus, at the distance of sixty stadia there isa brazen image; where the descent 
begins to the Corycian Cave. “Idvre cé éx Ackgav emi rd dkpa rov Hapyacoov 
gracias pév Soy ékyxovra dmwripw Aedoay, torty dyadua xarxovy, kal pawy evfdvm 
dvdpi jurdvors te Kal ‘mors émi rd dvrpoy éarty dvocos 7d Kopvxcoy. Pausaniz 
Phocica, c. 32. p. 877. ed. Kuhnii. 

(2) See “ Tomb of Alexander,” Appendix, No. 4 p.153. Camb, 1805. 
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approach it. The water of the Castalian fountain is cool 


and pleasant to the taste. Wheler quaintly describes it’, as 
‘* fit to quench the thirst of those hot-headed poets, who, 


in their bacchanals, spare neither God nor man; and to 


whom nothing is so sacred, but they will venture to profane 


it.”’ After passing from the bath, or bason, below the votive 


receptacles, it falls down southward, in a deep and narrow 


channel, towards the Pleistus, separating mount Cirphis 
from Parnassus*; and having joined that river, it runs by 
the ruins of Crissa, into the Crissean Bay. In the first part 


of its course from the fountain, it separates the remains of 
the Gymnasium, where the Monastery of Panaja now stands, 
from the village of Castri, as it probably did from the old 
city of Delphi ; for going from the fountain to that monastery, 
we noticed the situation of the anrienr Gate leading to 
Beotia. Wheler mentions’, that in returning from this 
monastery, by the fountain, into the village, he ‘“ observed 


a great piece of the rock tumbled down, and almost buried : 


on one side of it, that lay a little hollow, he saw letters 


written, mm large, but strange characters, so as that he, and 


his companion Spon, could make nothing of them.’ We 
expected, from this description, nothing less, at the least, 
than the remains of a genuine Pelasgic inscription; but 


were grievously disappointed when we found the identical 
mass alluded to by Wheler, with a few indistinct traces of 


his ‘‘ large but strange characters.” The stone itself was  fastern Gate 
of the City. 


part 


(3) See Wheler’s Journey into Greece, p. 315. Lond. 1682. 
(4) Ibid. p. 316, (5) Ibid. 
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part of the work before the Eastern Gate of the city. There 
was a wall upon the right hand, formed of rude masses of 
rock, which was ruined by a lapse from the mountain above; 
and the piece of rock mentioned by him was thereby 
impelled: from its position: but the characters upon it 
are evidently common Greek letters: we plainly observed 
A,Y,N, and some’ others that were visible enough to prove 
there could have been nothing “ strange”’ in the inscription, 
when he saw it. 

The remains of the Gymnasium are principally behind 
the monastery. ‘The foundations were there sustained by an 
immense bulwark of hewn stone, projected from the sloping 
ground, so as to offer a level area whereon the structure 


stood. The antient city was built ina theatrical form', upon 


a series of such terraces rising one above the other; and a 
similar front-work of hewn stone is still seen in different 
parts of the immense Colon, or semicircular range, which 
its buildings exhibited upon this abrupt. declivity of 
Parnassus. Within the monastery we found the capitals 
of pillars, broken friezes, and triglyphs. Upon a marble 
Cippus, beautifully adorned with sculptured foliage, and 
crowned with the Lotus, we read’ the words 


AIAKIAA 


XAIPE 
And 


(1) Itis very pleasing to a traveller, and perhaps may not be less so to his readers, 
to find an observation of this kind, (describing the form of a city that has ceased to exist 
for ages) written upon the spot, anticipated by those who visited Delphi eighteen centu- 
ries ago: this, in fact, is almost literally the remark made by Séralo as to the form of 
the city: he says, To & vdreov ot Aedooi, metpades yoptov, OEATPOEIAES, Kara 
koovony tyov rd pavreioy Kat rhv dd, oradiwy ixkaloeka KUKAOY mAnpovoay. 


Strab. Geog. lib. ix. p.606, ed. Oxon. 
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And within the sanctuary, behind the altar, we saw the 
fragments of a marble Cathedra; upon the back of which we 
found the following inscription, exactly as it is here written, 
no part of it having been injured or obliterated ; affording, 
perhaps, the only instance known of a sepulchral inscription 
upon a monument of this remarkable form : 


XPHETOZED 
NPQTOYOEZEZA 


AOZTAAPEIZAIOZR 
NEAAZFIQTHS 
eTan: PH 


HPO 


It is in honour of a youth of Larissa in Thessaly, who 
died at eighteen years of age. As to the words venrros 
and jees, it may be remarked that all the epitaphs upon 
Larisseans, which Spon has preserved, contain these 
words’. ‘There were many cities having the name of 
Larissa; consequently the city whereof the youth here 
commemorated was a native, has the distinction of 
Tlerwoyiarns. It is mentioned by Strabo, in his description 
of Thessaly’: although situated out of the Pelasgiotis, it had 


the name of Larissa Pelasgia. 
After 


(2) Vid. Spon. Miscell. Antig. 331. 

(3) Tis © ens mapadiac év pecoyaia éoriy 7 KPEMA2TH AAPIZ2A etkooe 
oTadiove auras Ovéyovoa’ 1 0’ avTy wév TIEAARTIA Neyouevy, kal AAPIS3A, Strabon. 
Geog. lib. ix. p. 630. edit. Oxon. 
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After visiting the remains of the Gymnasium, we went to 
see those of the Sraprum. They are situated upon the highest 
part of the slope whereon Castri is built, above the village, 
and a little to the west of it, under a precipice formed by some 
rocks, which also there rise in a perpendicular form. We 
noticed very considerable foundations of antient buildings, in 
our way up. This Stadium is even more entire than that of 
Athens; for the marble seats yet remain: they consist of the 
same substance as the cliffs around Delphi; and at the curved 
or upper extremity of the Stadium, they are hewn in the 
natural rock. The area being clear from rubbish, and in a 
very perfect state, we were enabled to ascertain its length 
with accuracy; and this we found to be equal to two 
hundred and twenty paces. We stepped it twice, in order to 
ascertain this point: and admitting that our paces were about 
equal to the same number of yards, this will allow, for its 
length, six hundred and sixty feet; thereby exceeding the 


length cf the antient metre which bere the name of the 
Olympic Stadium; for this, making the eighth part of a 
Roman mile, was little more than two hundred and one 


yards’. | 
From a part of the mountain to which the lower extremity 
of 


(1) The Olympic Stadium exactly equalled 201.144, English yards. Mr. Vernon, 
measuring with great care the length of the Stadium at Athens, found it equal to 630 
English feet. (See Wheler’s Journ. into Greece, p.375. Lond. 1682.) Wheler says 
its breadth equalled 26 or 27 geometrical paces; which, allowing 5 feet English for 
each geometrical pace, makes its breadth equal to 434 or 45 yards—From this 
it appears that the Delphic Stadium was of the same dimensions, or nearly so, as the 
Stadium Panathenaicum, at Athens. 
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of the Stadium is joined, we enjoyed a fine prospect of Salona, 
the antient AMPHISSA, situated upon the side of a hill; also 
of the Bay of Crissa, and a town called Galaxy towards the 
west; the Gulph of Cortnru; and the mountains of Acmata. 
Hence we descended to the Monastery of Elas ; and found in 
the church belonging to it two architraves of Parian marble, 
of very great magnitude. Judging from the impossibility of 
conveying such masses to the spot by any means which the 
present inhabitants possess, and also by the immense foun- 
dations of a building here, it is plain that this monastery 
was erected upon the site of one of the principal temples 
of Detrn1. A square stone at the door had an inscription 
on all sides of it; but in such a mutilated state, that nothing 
could be made of it. Upon one side, some letters, finely 
cut, and of small size, appeared in the following manner : 


APXONTOZANTISFE.... 
TANKHTQAAOYTOY .. 
ZTQOZTQOANNIKANAPO....AME 
ONOMAZQIOZENEAEYO .. 
TANT .MANAMEXO .. AZAN 
TATONTAZZQAZXPONON 
ELAEMHNOIHESOYZIAMEXET 
KAOEAHEIAETIZEGANTOITOS 
BAIONNAPEXETQTQOEQTANY 
AEQNZT QZTONHNE... OEPIAA 
Ly? Y.6-%; | OReeaee es AS, Sea «P= 


The reader is left to use his own conjectures as to this 
imperfect legend: we are unwilling to omit any thing 


sO 
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so likely to excite curiosity as an inscription, however 
mutilated, relating to this remarkable place. There were 
traces of another, upon a mass of Parian marble; but the 
letters were so much effaced, that it was impossible to copy 
any of them. 

Leaving the Monastery of Elias, we found a recess hewn 
in the rock, either for a sepulchre, or for an oracular cave. 
The walls of the temple noticed at the monastery extend 
near to it. Within this recess there are arched cavities upon 
the right and left; and there is one in the front, lined with 
painted stucco, having two smaller cavities over it; and 
above the whole, a bull's head, very finely’ sculptured in 
the stone. Hard by, there is an alcove, or grotto, of a 
semicircular form, also. hewn in the rock, with a seat all 
round the interior, finely cut out of the solid stone. 
When seated in this grotto, the view extends across 
the whole Coilon of the antient city of Delphi (before 
described as having a theatrical form, owing to the natural 
shape of this declivity of Parnassus), towards the Castalian 
Spring, and the Gymnasium in the entrance from Baorta ; 
looking down at the same time over the numerous terraces 
rising one above another whereon the city was built. Indeed, 
to have a faithful conception of what Delphi was, it is only 
necessary to imagine an antient theatre, with terraces of 
stone in the place of seats, rising one above the other, of 
sufficient width to admit of temples and other public 
buildings upon those semicircular terraces; the Stadium 
being the uppermost structure of the whole series; and the 


Castalian Spring, and the Gymnasium, at the right extremity 
of 


DELPHI. 


of the Colon. The front-work of these terraces, being 
perfectly even and perpendicular, is everywhere artificial : 
it exhibits a Cyclopéan masonry, adapted to the natural 
declivity of the rock. This masonry remains in many 
places entire; but as it does not now continue throughout 
the whole extent of the semicircle, a hasty observer 
might conclude, that the detached parts were so many 


separate foundations of the different temples of the city. 
There is enough remaining to enable a skilful architect to 
form an accurate plan of Delphi: but it should be fitted 
to a model of Parnassus; for in the harmonious adjust- 
ment which was here conspicuous, of the works of God 
and man, every stately edifice and majestic pile con- 
structed by human labour, were made to form a part of 
the awful features of the mountain; and from whatever 
quarter DeLput was approached, a certain solemn impression 
of supernatural agency must have been excited, diffusing 
its influence over every object; so that the sanctity of the 
whole district became a saying throughout Greece, and 
‘* aLL PARNASSUS WAS ACCOUNTED HOLY’.”’ 

Passing from the alcove to the village, we saw upon the 
left, about half way up the declivity towards the Stadium, 
the front-work of one of the terraces before mentioned, 
and, afterwards, very great remains of the same kind 
occurred close to the path. As we were then making 
careful inquiry after inscriptions among the inhabitants, we 

were 


(1) Vide Strabon, Geog. lib. ix. p. 604. ed 
2c 
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were conducted into the court of a house. situated over 
the centre of the antient city, where we found several 
architectural remains with inscriptions, in a mutilated state ; 
the last of which repaid us for all our trouble, as the 
legend seemed to imply that we were upon the site of the 
TEMPLE oF Apotto.. The first, however, consisted only of 
the words ‘“‘ CaLLISTRATUS, SON oF CALLISTRATUS,’” and 
a part of the word Detput. 


O22 ENE ME ys. 
AYTQNKAAAIZTPATOZ 
KAAAIZTPATOYAEA 


Within a stable belonging to the same house there was a 
slab of marble, partly buried. The part above ground 
measured six feet two inches, by two feet six inches. It 
was inscribed in the most beautiful manner, with a series of 
decrees, in columns, added at different times, and in different 
languages ; the characters of one inscription differing in size 
from those of another. But the stone being inverted, the 
characters appeared all topsy-turvy; and it was so much 
damaged, that when we found what the fatigue would be 
of making an exact copy of the whole, we had not the 
courage to attempt it. Some of these inscriptions were in 
Greek ; others in Latin: and the latter were of great length. 
The Greek began thus 


ENIOAAAZEINAIAEAPQN 


We 
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me 


We can collect nothing from this fragment, except that it _CHAP.VI 
relates to something the property of the people of Delphi 

(sivees Acagav). A Latin inscription, occupying all the middle 

column upon the marble, appeared as follows: 


C . AVIDIONIGRINOLEGAVGPROTR INVS 
DECRETAEXTABELLISRECITATA : VI. IDVSOCTOBRA . . VSANSCVMOPTIMVSPRINCEPSSEI 
EROMNEMONVMQUACONSECR ... RECIONESA. . LLO.. TINOEXAVCTORITATE 
DETERMINASVERVNTSEQVENDA.. SSERRAES. . PSISSET .. TIAMNDELPHISINI.. ERE. 
ESTNEQVEVENIRETINDVBIAS . . NTERANTICYRENSESQVOQVEETDELPHOSOVIB..DEL. . 
ABOPTIMOPRINCIPEEASENTENTIASSTARIOPO 


Towards the middle of the sixth line, it was too much 
injured to make out the letters. It contains part of a 
decree issued under one of the Roman Emperors; and 
seems to refer to a dispute between the people of Anticyra 
and Delphi. The allusion to the people of Anticyra will 
not be read without interest, considering that the city was 
destroyed in the war with Philip the son of Demetrius ; 
but it might have been rebuilt, as it probably was, in the 
time of Hadrian. The antiquities of Anticyra are described 
by Pausamas'; and it was famous for its Hellebore. We 
found the same plant upon Mount Helicon. A more antient 
name of Anticyra was Cyparissus: it was so denominated 
by Homer*®. Below this house we found what we 
conceived to be the remains of the TrempLte or APpoLto, 
from the number and nature of the inscriptions. Some 
of them were in a wood-house; but so covered, that we 


could 


(1) Pausaniz Phocica, cap.36. p. 891. ed. Kuhnii. 


1 8 > y 7 ; , : 
(2) Ta ce dpyadrepa dvoma sivac Kurdpiocor TH TONEL agi, lid. 
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could not ‘copy them. Upon three or four we read the 
names of ArcHONs, and upon one the word HPAKAEIOY. 
But the last, and by far the most important, in its evident 
allusion to the Temple, mentions a family who had consigned 
their son to the care of the priests. ‘This being discovered 
upon the spot, will be considered as more interesting than 
any thing else which we found at Depa. It states, that 
‘*THE FATHER AND MOTHER OF AMARIUS NEPOS, WHO ‘HAD 
BEEN HONOURED BY THE SENATE OF CORINTH WITH REWARDS 
DUE TO HIM AS SENATOR AND OVERSEER OF THE FORUM, PUT 


THEIR SON UNDER THE PROTECTION OF THE PYTHIAN APOLLO. 


AMAPIONNERNQTAAITIAAEINONTE 

TEIMHMENONATOTHZKOPINOIQN 

BOYAHZITEIMAIZBOYAEYTIKAIZKAI 

AFOPANOMIKAIZ.AMAPIOZNENQE 

NATHPKOPINOIOZKAIIOYAIAAITFIAAH 

AEA@HTONEAYTQNYIONATOAAQNI 
nyorat 


In consequence of some dispute between the agents of diz 
Pasha and the inhabitants of Castri, the Pasha has laid the 
village under contribution, to pay him the sum of thirty 
purses; equal to fifteen thousand piastres. ‘This they are 
unable to do; and of course every thing they had has been 
taken from them; which may serve to explain the present 
ruined state of the place. In its present condition, there 
is not in all Lapland a more wretched village than 
Castri. The other villages upon Parnassus, especially 


Arracovia, are comparatively wealthy; the soil being 


extremely fertile, and the natural industry of the inhabitants, 
many 
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many of whom are Albanians, being very great. The wine 
produced over all the south side of the mountain is excellent; 
and there is not a resident.'Turk, to.be found. 

Upon our return to the house where we had lodged, we 
examined afew medals that our host had collected among 
the inhabitants, during our absence ; and we obtained one, in 
silver, of very great rarity. It was a small medal of 
Gira in Thessaly, in excellent preservation, and the die 
remarkably fine. In front it exhibits the head of the 
Nemeean Lion, champing the arrow of Hercules between his 
jaws; and upon the obverse side, the naked figure of the 
hero, in the moment of his apotheosis upon Mount (ta, 
his head radiated, and holding his knotted club between his 
hands, with the legend OITAION; thus written from right to 
left, NOIATIO. This exceedingly rare medal is not known to 
exist. in any other collection excepting that of the Abbé 
Neumann, at present forming a part of the Imperial cabinet 
at Vienna; where, however, there is no example of it in 
such perfect preservation. It may be considered as one of 
the finest specimens of the Grecian art’. Andas it might 
be proved that Virgil, who was not less an antiquary than 

a poet, 


(1) See the Vignette to this Chapter. The original is now in the possession of 
R.P. Knight, Esq. See also an Engraving of this Medal in a work published at Vienna 
in two Parts, by the 4llé Neumann ; entitled ‘‘ Populorum et Regum Numi Peteres 
inediti.” Pars prima, Tab. V. No.7. Vindobone, 1779. The Second Part appeared in 
1783. Speaking of this silver medal of G%ta, the author says, ‘“ Hec atque alta 
diversa Musei Pelleriniani, utraque erea, Cite@orum sole sunt monet@, que ad nostra 
tempora in apricum protulit etas. Tis tertiam nunc addo, spectato metallo unicam, 
artificio, cujus veneres nec verbis, nec scalpro dighe exprimas, nitore atque elegantad 


insignem.”’ Ibid. p. 160. 
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a poet, did ‘borrow much of his finest imagery from the 
gems and coins of Greece; so, in the magnificent description 
given by Ovid of the apotheosis of Hercules’, he seems. to 


have had in contemplation this medal of Gta. 


(1) ** Utque novus serpens, positA cui pelle senecta, 
Luxuriare solet, squamdque nitere recenti; 
Sie, ubi mortales Tirynthius exuit artus, 
Parte sui meliore viget; majorque videri 
Ceepit, et augusta fieri gravitate verendus.” 


Ovidit Metamorph. hb. ix. 206. 
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Arracovia — Vineyards of Parnassus — Prospect — Condition of the 
inhabitants— Alteration of temperature—Traditions—Journey to the 
summit— Kallidia—Disappearance of the vegetation—Crater of Par- 
nassus—Nature of the Peak—State of the thermometer upon the 
heights—Objects visible from the top of the mountain—Bearings by 
the compass — Adventure with the horses — Geological features — 
Singular effect of spontaneous decomposition in Limestone — Inference 
deduced from such phenomena — Plants of Parnassus — Lugari, 
or Lycorea— Monastery of the Virgin — Caloyers—their devotional 
exercises — Ignorance of those priests — Journey to Velitza — 
Cachales torrent — Discovery of the Ruins of Tithorea—its relative 
position with regard to Delphi — Produce of Velitza— Simplicity of 
the natives — Their miserable condition — Antiquity of Tithorea— 


Other 
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Other memorabilia— Egyptian custom, of embalming birds illustrated 

—JInscription relating to Tithorea,— its date ascertained — Other 

Inscriptions. 
Avrer we had.taken some refreshment, we set. out for 
Arracovia, distant ..three. hours, from, Delphi, intending . to 
pass the night there; as it is much higher, upon Parnassus, 
and a better place for procuring guides to the summit of the. 
mountain, than the miserable village we had quitted.. At 
about half an hour’s. distance from Delphi, we found the 
remains of an antient square building, nobly .constructed 
with large masses of stone, put together without any cement. 
As we. continued along this route, we observed niches cut 
in the rocks above the road, on our left hand. One place, in 
particular, near to. Delphi, exhibited several works of this 
kind; among others, the appearance of a large door hewn 
in the solid stone, which had been subsequently severed 
by, the effect of an earthquake. It is close to the road, 
and well worth notice; because hereabouts might have 
been one of the outworks of the city, or an-arch covering the 
Via Sacra. We now entered the rich lands of Arracovia, full 
of the neatest vineyards, cultivated in the highest order, and 
seeming to extend over the mountain without any limitation, 
so as to cover all its sides and declivities; and actually rising 
into parts of it so steep and elevated, that they would not 
have been tenable but for the industry of the inhabitants ; 
who have built walls to protect them from torrents, and 
buoyed up the soil by means of terraces, to prevent its 
being washed away. The finest vineyards upon the banks of 


the Rhine are not managed with greater skill and labour 
than 
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than those of Arracovia, upon the south side of, Parnassus. 
The land is most carefully weeded ; and it is kept so clean and 
free from rubbish, that the stones are collected and placed 
in heaps; a little hollow space being left around each vine, 
to collect the moisture. [he plants are all of them old 
stocks, from which they suffer only one scion to sprout for 
the year, and this is afterwards pruned again. ‘The wine 
from these vineyards is excellent. The view throughout 
this journey, of all the Plain of Salona, and of the Bay, backed 
by the mountainous district of Achaia in Peloponnesus, cannot 
be described ; for it would be idle to repeat continually the 
words grand, and magnificent, as applied to the sublimest 
appearances in nature, without being able thereby to suggest 
the slightest conception of the real scene’. 

The village of Arracovia is rich in comparison with Castri. 
It contains two hundred and fifty houses, inhabited by 
Albanians and by Greeks, ‘‘ without a Turk” among them. 
This expression, ‘‘ without a Turk,” is throughout Greece a 


saying 


(1) This hasbeen felt by all who have attempted to describe fine prospects without 
the pencil. ‘ As far as language can describe, Mr. Gray pushed its powers,’ observes 
the Editor of his Memoirs. ‘‘ Rejecting every general unmeaning and hyperbolical 
phrase, he selected the plainest, simplest, and most direct terms : yet, notwithstanding 
his judicious care inthe use. of these, I must own I FEEL THEM DEFECTIVE. (See 
Mason’s Note to Gray’s Letter to Wharton; Mathias’s Edit. vol.1. p.469. Lond. 1814.) 
Perhaps Gray never succeeded more happily, than when, laying aside description, he 
simply said, of a view in Westmoreland, ‘“‘I saw in my glass a picture, that if I 
could transmit to you, and fix it in all the softness of its living colours, would fairly sell 
fora thousand pounds.” (Ibid. p.455.) The most faithful descriptive language may 
present, it is true, a picture to the mind; but then it is not the identical picture. 
““ The imagination,” says Mason, “receives clear and distinct images, but not true and 
exact images.” (Jbid.) 
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saying of exultation; and it is never uttered but with an 
expression of triumph and of gladness. Yet some have 
pretended that there is a,mildmess in the administration 
of the Turkish government, which would be ill supplied 
by the substitution of any other European dynasty in its 
place; that the people are not taxed beyond what they 
are well able to bear; and..that they possess the means 
of redress against tyranny and oppression. Leaving to all 
such writers ‘the very difficult task of proving what they 
have thus affirmed, and judging solely by our own expe- 
rience, we can only say that the land, divested ; of its 
Mahometan governors, would be a land, whose inhabitants 
might ‘“ eat bread without scarceness, nor lack any thing 
in it;’’ unless indeed, and this is not improbable, it should 
fall under the dominion of Russia; when it would. be- 
come ‘a desolation,, a. dry; land, .and a. wilderness.” 
Arracovia is situated at such an eleyation upon the mountain, 
that a change of temperature was sensibly felt by us all; 
and after sun-set it became very cold. We passed the night 
in a small hut, writing letters to our friends in England. 
Parnassus, affording sensations at our fingers’ ends, to 
which we had long been strangers, we found it expedient 
to maintain-a considerable fire in the centre of our little 
dwelling ; which, filling the room with, smoke, brought 
tears of acknowledgment down our cheeks, for the season- 
able warmth it afforded so near to the seat.of Apollo, 
When. we had finished .our letters, as it was our usual 
practice, we entered into conversation with the inhabitants 
collected to gaze at the strangers who were their guests.; 

and 
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and we were much amused by ‘the traditions they still 
entertained. The people of Delph: had told us that there 
were only five Muses, and that the opinion as to there being 
nine in number was a heresy. Such disputes about the 
number of the Muses existed in antient times, and the 
Arracovian Greeks reduced their number to three. The 
only thing that surprised us was, that any notion of the 
kind should yet remain upon the spot; although all the 
fountains of Parnassus, of Helicon, and of Pindus, were 
once sacred to them. We have before proved, in what we 
related of Plata, that the memory of Antient Greece is not 
quite obliterated among its modern inhabitants; and some 
additional facts were gathered here, however unworthy of 
further notice, to confirm and strengthen our former 
observation. 

On Wednesday morning, December 16th, at nine o’elock, 
we set out, with four guides, for the summit or Parnassus ; 
returning a short distance, by the road to Delphi, and then 
turning up the mountain towards the right, but with our 
faces towards Delphi, until we had climbed ‘the first pre- 
cipices. After an hour’s ascent, we had a fine view of 
one of the principal mountains of the Morea, now called 
Tricila; the Bay of Crissa looking like a lake, bounded by 
the opposite mountains of Peloponnesus. In fact, as we had 
formerly, from the Theatre at Sicyon, secn the very heights 
we were now climbing, so we were now looking back 
towards all that region of Achaia, and towards its more distant 
summits. After having surmounted the first precipices, we 
found a large crater, with a village in it, called Kalhdia, or 


Callithea, 
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Callithea, the summer residence of the Arracovians ; who 
cultivate the plain at the bottom of this crater, and, during 
the hottest part of the year, come hither to collect its harvest. 
Thence turning from the former line of our ascent, we 
proceeded in an opposite direction; and after two hours’ 
progress, looked down, from a great height, upon Arracovia. 
At twelve, having estimated the thermometer, we found 
that the mercury had fallen to 44° of Fahrenheit. Presently 
we came to another plain, with a well in it, full of clear water 
quite up to the brim. Here we halted, and regaled ourselves 
with bread and wine. . It now began to be cold; the road 
being, as before, steep, but admitting the horses to follow 
us the whole way. At this place vegetation began to 
disappear. Expressing a wish to see a bulbous plant, extolled 
by the natives for its restorative virtues (which they. eat, 
root and all, in vinegar), one of the guides was forced to 
descend in search of it. Another plant, because it contains 
a fluid of a milky colour, they give to women whose breasts 
fail to yield milk'. ‘Thence climbing the mountain on its 
north-eastern side, we found it bleak, and destitute of 
herbage; and higher up we passed through snow, lying 
in patches. At length we reached, a small plain, which 
is situated upon the top of the mountain, and also in the 
bottom of a crater, containing a pretty large pool of 
water, frozen over. In this respect the summit of this 


mountain 


(1) The same custom is mentioned by Wheler, (Journ. into Greece, p.416. Lund. 
1682.) He says that the Greek name for the plant is Galacorta; and he calls it 
Scorzonera Cretica. 
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mountain resembles that of the Kader-Idris in Wales. 
The sides of the crater, rising in ridges around this plain, 
are the most elevated points of Parnassus.’ We climbed 
the highest of them, which was upon our left hand; but 
with great difficulty, as the sides were a glacier, covered 
with hard and slippery ice; and our fingers, in spite of our 
exertions, were benumbed. At last, however, we reached 
the upmost peak, and, having gained a footing upon its top, 
stood in pure ether; for although there were clouds below, 
we had not one above us.. It wasnow two o'clock p.m. If 


the wind had blown from the north, we could not have 


remained an instant in this icy region, being little prepared 


to encounter such a sudden change of temperature. Even 
witha soft breeze from the west, we had no sooner exposed 
our thermometer, than the mercury fell two degrees below 
the freezing point, and we had not seen it so low since we 
left the north of Russia. 

Having been for years in the practice of climbing moun- 
tains, the author must still confess that he never beheld 
any sight of the kind like that which he saw from 
the summit or Parnassus. He possessed no other means 
at the time of ascertaining its elevation, than by 
attending to the objects visible in the horizon; and he 
determined their relative position by the compass. It 
is impossible therefore to state what the height of 
Parnassus may be; but he believes it to be one of 
the highest in Europe. The Gulph of Corinth had 
long looked like an ordinary lake; and it was now 
reduced to a pond. Towards the north, beyond all the 

plains 
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plains of Thessaly, appeared Olympus, with its many tops, 
clad in shining snow, and expanding its vast breadth 
distinctly to the view. The other mountains of Greece, 
hke the surface of the ocean in a troubled calm, rose in vast 
heaps, according to their different altitudes; but the eye 
ranged over every one of them. Helicon was one of these; 
and it is certainly inferior in height to Parnassus. A moun- 
tain before mentioned, called T'ricala, in the Morea, made 
a great figure in that mountainous territory: it was covered 
with snow, even the lower ridges of it not being destitute. 
Our guides said that this mountain was near to Patras. 
We looked down upon Achaia, Argolis, Ehs, and Arcadia, 
as upon a model. Almost every part of the horizon was 
clear, except towards the east and north-east, and the north- 
west; our view being obstructed towards the Agean and 
Mount Athos, as well as towards Epirus, by being above the 
clouds; which concealed every object towards those points 
of the compass ; although the day was remarkably fine for 
our purpose in other respects. The frost was however so 
piercing, that we were in haste to conclude our observations. 
We found the bearings of the principal objects, by the 
compass, to be as follow : 


Acro-Cormrnus . . . . . . due South. 
Mounr Herieon : 2°... SC. 8. nd by 5. 
Moun? Hxyaettys §.. » «) . SEA 
WNEGROPONT = 045 -Gejp dere toed | SB. and bys: 
Mire (Queers coo a ses amdoby's. 
TricaLaA, in the Morea . . ._. ‘s.w.andbys. 
EOD. © AeA NS Ch RE RPSL REBT MME AL 


Port or Crissa, or Salena Quay . between w.andw. and bys. 


To 
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To our great astonishment, as we were preparing to 
descend from this place, we saw the peasants who had the 
care of our horses arrive with the poor animals, quite up 
to the pool of frozen water upon the summit. We do not 
remember an instance where this is practicable upon any 
other mountain equally lofty. Horses have been conducted 
near to the summit of some mountains; as St. Gothard, and 
St. Bernard, in the A/ps; but not quite to the top, especially 
where there is a glacier. Upon inferior mountains, indeed; 
as upon Shkiddaw in Cumberland, persons have rode, and 
with ease, to the highest point. We had, terrible 
work, afterwards, in conducting them down. the icy 
declivities ; being under the cruel necessity of turning them 
adrift in certain parts of the descent, and then leaving them 
to slide, either upon their sides, or upon. their backs, 
until they were intercepted by rocks, or by huge masses 
of rough stones, lying loose at the bottom of each glacier: 

The summit, and all the higher part of Parnassus, is: of 
limestone, containing veins of marble, and great, quantity 
of a, blue lumachella, wherein are imbedded very) large 
entrocht. ‘The surprising appearance of such shells at this 
enormous cleyation is very remarkable. We found them 
upon the highest peak, and over all the mountain. Similar 
phenomena have since been noticed upon the summit of 
Mount Libanus'. But all the limestone of Parnassus is not 
thus characterized. We observed also, near the top of it, 

a hard 


(1) By the most enterprising traveller that ever undertook to explore unknown 
regions, —BURCKHARDT ; now traversing the remotest districts of Nudia. 
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a hard grey homogeneous carbonate of lime, with all the 
appearance of a primary formation. In places where the 
melting snow had disclosed the naked surface of the rock, 
we noticed the most remarkable effect of weathering that, 
as far as our knowledge extends, has ever been observed. 
A spontaneous decomposition of the stone had taken place, 
in consequence of the attacks of air and moisture during a 
series of ages; and this had occasioned rifts and fissures to 
a considerable depth. Among these, we found a specimen 
of the homogeneous carbonate just mentioned ; which had 
separated from its parent mass by spontaneous decom- 
position; and thus, being exposed to accidental fracture, 
exhibited the primary form of regularly crystallized carbonate 
of lime; being a rhomboid, whose obtuse angle precisely 
equals that of Iceland spar. An incipient transition may 
also be noticed, in the same specimen, towards a secondary 
form, in the neat truncation of one of the solid angles of 
the rhomb'. This first suggested to the author an idea, 
since confirmed by repeated observation, that, in ail homo- 
geneous minerals, such has been the tendency towards 
crystallization, that the inclination of surfaces disclosed by 
fracture will frequently point out the degree of inclination 
of the lateral planes belonging to the primary crystal; and 
thereby determine the nature of the stone, and of its 
chemical constituents. Mineralogists, infinitely superior to 
him in the science, had before proved that this is the case 
with regard to the fragments of substances that have resulted 

from 


(1) See the Vignette to this Chapter. 
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from a regular process ‘of ‘¢rystalhzation*; but the same 
observation had not been extended to bodies considered as 
dmorphous. Nothing is more common, however, than the 
primary angle of crystallized stlca, among the fragments of 
common quartz, when found in the form of sand or gravel ; 
of the primary angle of carbonate of lime, in the fracture 
of a shell; or, upon a much grander scale, in the fissures of 
beds of chalk, as in the cliffs upon the south coast of 
‘Britain; also ‘of the primary angle of corundum in the 
fracture of emery; together with many other examples that 
might be adduced, all of which would be rather out of 
place here. The author, indeed, apologizes for the little 
he has been tempted to introduce upon the subject, owing 
to his predilection for a favourite branch of Natural History; 
and believing, as he does, that if more attention were given 
to the circumstance, it would not only be serviceable to 
the science -in general, but to the purposes of commerce, 
as connected with the sale of precious minerals, and’ with 
mining speculations. 

We have described all the higher region of Parnassus 
to be * bleak, and destitute of herbage ;’’ but it is necessary 
to state, that this expression must be received with some 
limitation. A few rare plants may be noticed here and 
there, even to its very peak. And where this is the case, 
those Alpine herbs are often characterized by woolly leaves; 

as 


(2) Witness the surprising discovery of Haiiy, and his theory of crystallization 
thereon founded. Also the observations of our own JVollaston, Secretary.of the 


. Royal Society, and his valuable invention of a reflecting goniometer, as applied to the 
inclination of surfaces disclosed by fracture, where crystallization has taken place. 
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as if Nature had provided their foliage with an investment 
suited to the rigours of their situation. We found the 
Alpine Daphne, sprouting through the snow and.ice, quite 
up to the summit: also a beautiful species of Cinerarza ; 
and a new species of Cherleria, whose short half-shrubby 
stems, divided outwards into innumerable branchlets, 
terminated in little stars of leaves; these were so closely 
matted together as to resemble little cushions lying upon 
the ground. We also collected, upon this mountain, 
specimens of a Pine, belonging to the same section of the 
genus Pinus with the Balm of Gilead and Silver Fir'; but 
most resembling the latter species; and differing only in 
having the leaves pointed, without any notch at the end, 
and narrower than we have eyer seen in that species. We 
were however unfortunate in not finding either the cones or 
the blossoms; and must therefore reluctantly leave the pine- 
groves of Parnassus still enveloped in obscurity. The other 
plants found here are mentioned in a note’, 


We 


(1) Pinus Balsamea, and Pinus Picea. 
(2) It is perhaps better to enumerate all of them, and to include the new species in 
the list. 
. The Alpine Daphne—Daphne Alpina. 
. Potentilla speciosa, of Willdenow. 
. The Rock Bellflower—Campanula rupestris, Sibthorpe. 
. Pinus Balsamea. 
. Pinus Picea. 
. Myrtle Spurge—Euphorbia myrsinites, Linn. 
. Thorny Thistle of Theophrastus—Dryopis spinosa, Linn. 

8. A very beautiful species of Cineraria, with oval-oblong slightly-toothed 
leaves, with a thin white cottony web on their upper surface, and very soft and 
cottony beneath: the flowers in large terminal panicles, upon cottony footstalks. 
The species to which it seems to be the nearest allied is the Cineraria aurantiaca ; 


IO uU bOD » 


from 
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We now began to descend the north-west side of the 
mountain, having ascended by the side facing the south- 
east. Soon after leaving the’summit, our guides pointed to 
one of the lower: ridges of Parnassus, which commanded 


our passage down, and to which they gave the name of 


Lugari, or Lycari; perhaps the Lycorea of Pausanias. 
fart, y ii 


The peasants in the plains of Baortra call the whole 
mountain by the name of Lakura; but those who reside 
upon Parnassus still retain among them its antient name; 
calling the heights, by a general appellation, Parnassii, 
and one of the ridges, in particular, Lugari. In our way 
down, our course afterwards. bore towards the east. Rugged 
and steep as was the descent, our only difficulty related to 
the horses; being alarmed for their safety when the persons 
appointed to. conduct them turned them adrift, as they often 
did, leaving them to roll, or to slide upon their backs, 
down the most fearful declivities.. At seven o'clock p.m. 
in a woody region of the mountain, we arrived at a 


monastery, 


from. which, however, it appears to be very distinct: but as the blossoms were in 
a decaying state when we gathered them, we leave the species for future 
illustration, 

g. We were-more successful with a species of Cherleria, which is quite 
new. We have called it CHERLERIA STELLATA, 

Cuerteria caulibus crassis suffrutescentibus, pedunculis hispidis. 
Caules crassi, flexuosi, pollices plerumque tres seu quatuor longi, deorsum 
rugosi, nudique; superné squamosi, ramosissimi. Ramuli densissimé conglobati, 
foliosi. Folia confertissima, rigida, patentia, inferiora lineari-sululata, subtus 
sex-sulcata, supra sub plana, margine aspera; superiora ovato-triangularia, sub 
carinata, glatra. Peduneuli calyce vix longiores hispidi. Calycis foliolis striati, 
acuti. Filamenta alterné breviora. Anthere sub-ovate liloculares. Styli capil- 


lares longi. Capsula calyce inclusa, trivalvis, ovato-triangula, apice truncato. 
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monastery, called that of the Virgin of Jerusalem; beautifully 
embowered in the midst of pine-groves, overlooking the 
mountains of the Locrz and the Dryopes, and the extensive 
plains which are watered by the Cephissus. It stands about 
three fourths of the journey down; but we spent nearly as 
much time in descending to the spot from the summit as in 
going up from Arracovia. We left that village at half after 
nine in the forenoon, and reached the top of Parnassus at 
two p.m. At three p.m. we began to descend, and did not 
arrive at the monastery before seven; so that we had now 
employed ten hours in the whole undertaking. We were 
shewn, by some of the monks, into a large empty room, 
without an article of furniture, but containing a spacious 
hearth and a chimney, where we kindled a fire; and 
heaping a large quantity of wood, we passed the night very 
comfortably, although stretched upon the bare floor. ‘This 
monastery contains fifty. priests, who expressed more 
astonishment at our coming, and seemed more curious and 
inguisitive, than any we had before met in Greece: but 
their ignorance might be compared to that of the other 
wild tenants of their lofty wilderness; and their simplicity 
was such, that it disposed even our guides to laugh immo- 
derately at every remark they made. ‘They are called 
Caloyers; a name probably known in Greece long before 
the introduction of Christianity; being simply derived either 
from xaAos ieesve, the ‘ good priest,’ or from HOCOY ECOL, 
signifying “ good old fathers.” Their order is that of St. Basil, 
for there is no other order among the Greeks; and they 


yrofess chastity and obedience. Their way of living is ver 


austere, 
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austere, for they wholly abstain from flesh. Most of their 
time is taken up in barbarous devotional ceremonies ; 
either in a recitation, against time, of the Psalter, or in 
bowing and kissing the ground; nor is it possible to 
conceive that a Cree Indian, capering before his idol in the 
wilds of North America, exhibits a more abject debasement 
of human intellect, than a Caloyer in the exercise of his 
percvolas, Or bowings; three hundred of which he is obliged 
to perform every twenty-four hours’. The one half of 
these bowings is performed in the first two hours of the 
night; and the other half at midnight, before they arise to 
matins, which are to begin four hours before day, and to 
end with the dawning of the morning. In summer time, 
the day breaks upon them, and the sun rises, before their 
devotions are ended; so that they have scarcely the time 
and the liberty of convenient and natural repose’. These 
devotions are evidently Heathen ceremonies; and the services 
are also almost Heathen. <A traveller might have found 
the same mummery practised two thousand years ago. 
Judging indeed from these vigils, wherein all their devotion 
appears to consist, the religion of Christ seems to be as 
foreign to those who call themselves its priests, as if it had 
never existed; for, with the exception of now and thena 
hymn, sung in honour of the Virgin, or upon the festival 
of some Saint, nothing connected with the history of 
Christianity, or its worship, seems to have been introduced. 


Being 


(1) See Ricaut’s State of the Greek Church, pp. 204, 205. Lond. 1679. , 
(2) Ibid, 
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Being curious to know whether such a thing as a Bible, 
or even a copy of any one of the Gospels, in their own 
language, existed among them, we asked permission to 
examine the books of their church; but they had none; 
nor were any of them able to read: neither had they any 
library or manuscripts belonging to the monastery. But 
when we spoke of the yeioyenpa found in the monastery at 
Patmos, they seemed perfectly to understand us, and said 
that there were many such in the Monastery of St. Luke. 
This indeed is confirmed by what Wheler has said of that 
monastery, who mentions. its manuscripts, and himself 
purchased an Evangelistary during his visit to the place’. 
It was written, he says, in capital letters. He saw also a 
fair copy of the Works of St. Chrysostom, a manuscript of 
the twelfth century ; and others. written upon vellum. 

The next day, December 17, proved rainy. We left the 
Monastery of the Virgin, and set out in a N.w. direction for 
Velitza; keeping to the left, along the side of the mountain, 
and descending during the space of half an hour. We had 
heard at Lebadéa of great ruins. at Velitza; and if our time 
had permitted, it had been our intention, on the preceding 
day, to descend thither from the summit of Purnassus ; 
instead of proceeding by the way of the monastery where 
we passed the night. In this manner we should have 
followed the footsteps of Pausanias: and it was the account 
given by him of the journey over Parnassus, from Delphi, 
which excited a suspicion in our minds that the ruins at 


Velitza 


a +. 


(1) Journey into Greece, p.323. Lond. 1682, 
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Velitza could be no other than those of Tirnorea, a city 
whose situation had not been ascertained at the time of our 
journey; and in this conjecture we were right. The archon 
of Lebadéa called them the rwns of Thebes; owing to a 
confused tradition of the destruction of a city of Puocis of 
this name still extant among the natives... ‘There isa Paleo- 
castro at about an hour’s distance from Velitza, which is 
called Thiva, or Thebes.. It is situated where the Cachales 
falls into the Cephissus. The former river they still call 
Cacha Rami, and Cachale ; saying that the name signifies 
Evil Torrent; ‘an appellation,’ they affirm, ‘‘ bestowed 
upon it because it destroyed (Thiva) Thebes.” Of the city 
thus called Thebes, whatever its real name may have been, 
no other vestige remains than a few stones, or traces of 
walls, in the soil near the bed of the Cepnissus. Not so 
of Tirnorea, whose discovery gave us the highest satis- 
faction, and whose remains are very considerable. ‘They 
are situated upon the Nn.£. side of Parnassus, close to the 
foot of the mountain. In our journey thither from the 
monastery, at the distance of about two miles and a halt 
from the latter, we passed a ruined village, called Neocorio. 
Somewhat farther on, we saw, upon our left, a twmulus 
constructed of stones. As the rain continued, our road 
became very bad. About an hour and a half after leaving 
the monastery, we arrived at another village, with a fountain 
built of large stones, called S¢. Mary’s. Continuing along 
the base of Parnassus, we came to two very large pits: 
upon the edge of each was a tumulus of earth; and beyond 


them we observed the foundation of a square structure, 
built 
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uilt of very considerable 
now called ‘ the Grant's Leap.’ It is distant about one 
hour from Velitza. Presently we came to another tumulus, 
whereon a Turkish sepulchre had been constructed; and 
afterwards we attempted to cross the bed of the torrent 
Cachales ; but were obliged to make a circuitous route, owing 
to the great height of its banks, which resembled precipices. 
After passing it, we saw some sepulchres hewn in the 
rock, close to our road; being the tombs of its antient 
inhabitants, here and there disclosed, near to their city. 
Then we arrived at the walls of Tirnorea, extending ina 
surprising manner up the prodigious precipice of Parnassus, 
which rises. behind the village of Velitza. Their remains 
are visible to a considerable height, upon the rocks, and 
even one of the mural turrets. In this precipice, above the 
ruins of the city, there is a cavern, concerning which we 
were told some marvellous stories by the peasants; but as 
the weather was unfavourable, and the approach difficult, 
we did not ascend to examine it. The water of the Cachales 
was at this time rushing in a furious torrent down the steep 
of Parnassus : it appeared of a milky colour, owing to the 
white calcareous matter with which it was impregnated. 
Delphi, and Trrnorea, on different sides of the moun- 
tain, were the halting-places of those passing over Par- 


nassus', at the distance of eighty stadia from each other’; 


being situated as the towns of Aoste in Piedmont, and 
Martinach 


(1) ‘Tovre ry AIA TOY TIAPNAZZOY. Pausan. lib. x. c.32. p.878. Ed. Kuhn. 
(2) Thid. 


TIT HO REA. 


Martinach in the Vallais, are with regard to Mount 
St. Bernard in the Alps. The distance was somewhat 
greater to those who travelled by the carriage road’. The 


guides who accompanied us from Arracovia, on the Delphic 


side, to the summit of Parnassus, did propose to descend 
during the same day to Velitza; but from the length of 
time we spent in our passage, we had only been able to 
reach the Monastery of the Virgin of Jerusalem. ‘The whole 
district on Parnassus towards the south was Delphic; and 
Pausanias relates, that all the country on the northern side 
was called Tirnorea. ‘‘ As to the name of the city,” says 
he‘, ‘I know that Herodotus, in that part of his history in 
which he gives an account of the irruption of the Persians 
into Greece, differs from what is asserted in the oracles of 
Bacis: for Bacis calls this people Tithorenses ; but Herodotus 
says, that when the barbarians invaded this country, the 
inhabitants fled to the summit of Parnassus: and he calls 
the city, Neon; and the summit of Parnassus, TrrHorea®. It 
appears, therefore, that all the country was at first called 
TirHoreA; but that in process of time, when the inhabitants 
collected themselves into one city, that which was once 

called 


(3) Tijy o2 ov rdvra dpayiv, adda Kat dynuaciw eriryceov, rrEdvTwy Ere 
éhéyero eivac oradiwy. Pausan. ibid. p. 878. 

(4) Vid. Pausan. ibid. Lips. 1696; et p. 672. ed. Xylandri. Hanov. 1613. 

(5) The passage in Herodotus (id. viii. c. 32.) respecting’the city Neon and Tithorea 
has been the subject of frequent dispute. The alteration of xemévy into Kepévny, 
which suggested itself to Dr. Parr, is confirmed by Stephens, Valla, and Valckenaer ; 
and the emendation of éz’ avrne, for éx’ éwuTrns, proposed by Wesseling, renders the 
whole sentence clear and satisfactory. For further observations upon this subject, see 
“« The Tomb of Alexander,” Appendix, No, 4. p.159. Cambridge, 1805. 
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called Neon came to be denominated Tirnorra.’’ The 
olives of this city were always, as they now are, few in 
number, but excellent in quality; and they were so highly 
celebrated, that they were conveyed as presents to the 
Roman Emperors’. ‘They still maintain their antient repu- 
tation, being now sent as an acceptable offering to the 
Pashas and other grandees of Turkey. The village of 
Velitza contains about eighty houses. The chief produce of 
the land is wine, cotton, and corn. The wine is excellent. 
This village belongs to Logotheti, archon of Lebadéa: his 
brother resides here, to collect his rents, who paid us a visit 
upon our arrival. ‘The people of Velitza expressed great joy 
at seeing us ; being simple and superstitious enough to believe 
that the fall of rain was owing to the coming of strangers. 
They had not seen rain before, they said, for an entire twelve- 
month. During the melting of the snow upon Parnassus, there 
is, however, such a supply of water, that the Cachales is hardly 
fordable on horseback, although its bed is very wide. Here 
we heard again the absurd story of the destruction of Tha 
(Thebes) by means of this torrent; meaning by Tha the 
Paleo-Castro, at a short distance in the plain ;—a story 
altogether destitute of probability. But a people who could 
believe that a visit paid to their village by a couple of 
travellers caused the rain to fall upon their land, are 
capable of giving faith to any thing. They are at present 
in a most wretched condition, owing to the extortions of Ali 


Pasha, 


—oE $e 


(1) Pausanias, lib. x. c, 32. p. 881. ed. Kuhnii. 
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Pasha, or of those who have plundered in his name. In 
the short space of six months, they had paid to his tax- 
gatherers, as they told us, eighty purses; being equivalent 
to forty thousand piastres. Poverty is very apparent in 
their dwellings; but the cottages of Phocis are generally as 
much inferior to those of Baeotia, as the latter are to those 
of Attica. Nor can it be otherwise, where the wretched 
inhabitants are so oppressed by their lords. he whole of 
the earnings of the peasant is here taken from him; he is 


scarcely allowed any means of subsistence. Add to this 


the frequent calamities of sickness and fire ; and ‘ plague, 
pestilence and famine’ will be found to have done their 


work, ‘This village had been twice burned within one year, 
by banditti, who come generally from Epirus, or from the 
Straits of Thermopyle, or from Joannina, or from Zeitin, 
or from the neighbourhood of Joannina and Zeitiin: 
As one source of consolation, in the midst of so much 
misery, the inhabitants told us “they had no Turks resident 
among them.” Such is the forlorn condition of the present 
inhabitants of Tirnorea! It was widely different in former 
times; although it began to decline soon after the Christian 
era. Pausanias relates, that the TZzthoreans began to 
experience an adverse fortune one generation before his time®. 
The vestiges of the Theatre were however then visible, 
and the Peribolus of the antrent Forum*®. We did not find 
the Theatre; which must be attributed entirely to our want 


(2) Pausanias, ibid. p. 879. 
(3) Ibid, 
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of proper observation ; because this, of all other things, is 
the most likely toremain. But we did find, what we should 
least have expected to see remaining, namely, the Forum 
mentioned by Pausanias. It is a square structure, built 
in the Cyclopéan style, with large masses of stone; but 
laid together with great evenness and regularity, although 
without any cement; the work being not so antient as the 
architecture of Argos, of Tiryns, or of Mycene, The walls 
of the city were executed in the same manner; and they 
were fortified with mural turrets, as at Platea, ‘The other 
memorabilia, of 'T1rHoREA, in the time of Pausanzas', were, 
a Grove, consecrated to, Minerva, containing her Temple 
(veos) and statue; and a monument (uvjne) to the memory 
of Antiope and Phocus. At the distance of eighty stadia 
from TirHores was the Temple. of Esculapius*’; and at the 
distance of forty stadia from this temple there was 
a Peribolus, containing an Adytum, sacred to Isis*, ‘The 
Tithoreans held, a vernal and an autumnal solemnity in honour 
of this Goddess: and so purely Egyptian were the sacrifices 
then offered, that the custom of swathing the victims in 
folds of linen’, after the same manner wherein the Ibis, and 
the bodies and parts of bodies of other animals, were depo- 
sited in terra-cotta vessels now found in the subterraneous 
cavities beneath the Pyramids of Saccdra, was considered as a 
necessary operation. From the account given by Pausanias 


of 


(1) Pausanias, lib. x. c. 32. p. 879. 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) Ibid. p. 880. 

(4) Kadediéas df bet opas ra cepeia Aivov Tekapooty i Bieoov, Ibid 


TITHOREA. 


of the ceremonies that were practised during the celebration 
of these Egyptian solemnities at ‘TirHorea, we may collect 
sufficient information for the illustration of that strange 
custom in Egypt; a subject hitherto involved in the utmost 
obscurity’. Here we find that certain birds called Melea- 
grides*, together with other animals, were sacrificed to 
Isis’, WRAPPED UP IN LINEN BANDAGES, AFTER THE EGYPTIAN 
MANNER OF SWATHING THE victims. After making this 
curious observation, it is further remarked, by the same 
author, that the Egyptians celebrate their festival of Isis 
when the Nile begins to rise*: and hence it may be inferred 
(as the Tvthorean solemnity was an imitation of the Egyptian 
festwal, even in such minute parts of the ceremony as the 
swathing of the victims, also described as being buried’ near 
to the sacred Adytum of Isis) that the burzal of the swathed 
animals in the earthen pots at Saccdra took place in the 
same manner, and at the celebration of the same festival. 
In the sanctuary belonging to the church of Velitza, we 
found an inscription which confirmed our conjecture with 
regard to the original name of the city whose ruins we had 
so. fortunately discovered. It commemorates a tribute of 


honour rendered to Nerva, with an enumeration of his 


titles, 


(5) See the former Section of Part II. of these Travels, Chap. V. p. 167. 
(‘ Repository of embalmed birds.”). Broxbourne, 1814. 

(6) The Lirds so called were Guinea-fowls, whose feathers and eggs are of a different 
colour ; but the Meleagrides were the sisters of Meleager, supposed to have been thus 
metamorphosed. 

(7) Vid. Pausan. ibid, p. 880. 

(8) Ibid. p. 881. 

(9) Kai xaropvocovoy évravOa. Ibid. p. 880. 

(10) “Aduroy tepdr “Tardoe, Ibid. | 
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CHAP. VIL titles, by the citizens of Tiruorra and the family of the 


Fravil, whose names are specified: 


AYTOKPATOPANEPBANKAIESPA 
APXIEPEAMEFIZTONAHMAPXIZ“GE 
EZQYZEIALYNATONTOA 
MATEPANATPIAOZHNOA! 2 
TIOOPEQNKAITO%AABIOZZS: 
KAAPOZKAITOAABIOZANAZ# x 
KAIAbAABIOZNQAAIANOZAPIZT EE 


Having before printed this inscription, together with a 
critical illustration of it, for which the author was indebted 
to the profound erudition and to the kindness of Dr. Parr, 
he must refer the reader to the publication in which it 
appeared'; adding for the present only, that the date of it 
may be accurately ascertained. Nerva is here mentioned as 
being Consul for the fourth time: and he died at the end of 
January, A.D. 98. ina little less than a month after he had 
been declared, for the fourth time, Consul*. We noticed 
some other inscriptions upon sepulchres; but they were 
merely names, as TIMOKPATHS, EYOYMAXOS, and SQXIKPATETA, 
Very few medals could be collected at this place ; and those 


few were either Roman or Ecclesiastical brass coins. 


(1) See “ Tomb of Alexander,” Appendix, No.4. p.155. Camb. 1805. 

(2) When this inscription was before published, the letters at the end of the third 
line were printed, from the author’s copy, TOA. ‘It was probably,” observed 
Dr. Parr, “ written TOA;” although in numerals the line be sometimes omitted. 
Sir Witx1am Gect has since visited Tiruorea, and found the writing to correspond 
with Dr.Panrr’s learned conjecture. It is written TOA.— Sir William Gell found 
also this inscription upon a sepulchre within the church: | 

APXEBOTAA 
EYNIXIAAS 
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gaseous exhalation—alluded to by Sophocles—Nature of the Pass of 
Thermopyle—Path over Mount Oita—Heracléa and River Asopus 
—Plain of Trachinia — Turkish Dervene — Zeitlin — Albanese 
Women— Bearings from the Heights—Plain of Dowclu—Plain of 
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Crocius—Alos—Piain of Pharsalia—Pharsa— Turkish Khan— 


Tartar Couriers. 


Avrer leaving Veltza, we again crossed the Cachales, and 
descended into the plain towards: Turco-Chorte, where 
Wheler separated from his companion Spon'. In our way, 
we visited the Palgo-Castro, so often mentioned to us under 
the name of Tueses (Thwa). There is nothing to be seen 
upon the spot, save only the traces of some walls, almost 
indiscernible; every other vestige having been long ago 
erased, to make way for the plough. It is situated on the 
s.s. w. side of the Cepnissus, at an- hour’s distance from 
Turco-Chorio, which is here in view, standing a little 
elevated, towards the east, upon the other side of this river. 
The distance to Jvthorea is nearly the same; and the 
tradition of the Tithoreans, that this was Thebes, and that it 
was destroyed by an inundation from their torrent Cachales, 
is silly enough; as the inundation, if it ever proved 
destructive of a city here, must have proceeded from the 
Cepuissus. ‘This river, flowing to Screpéi (Orchomenus), is 
here denominated, by the natives, Simdaht. Possibly the 

ruins 


(i) “ Thursday the ninth of March (1673), being thus separated from my com- 
panion, I left Turco-Chorio, bending my course eastwards, to go to Thalanda. The 
first thing that diverted me, in that solitary condition, was, that I soon found myself on 
a long streight way, fortified with a deep ditch on each side, leading to certain hills, 
which I saw a good way off before me. This I took asa good omen, portending 
success to my undertakings; it seeming to admonish me that I should not fail to be 


guarded by God’s good providence, so long as I travelled in the streight way of virtue 
and true piety, to my heavenly country, which is on high.’—Journey into Greece, p. 463. 
Lond, 1682, 


TO THE STRAITS OF THERMOrYLAi. 


ruins here may have been those of Levon, a city abandoned 
in the time of Pausanias?; who says that the people to 
whom it belonged did not reside among the ruins of their 
city, but near to them. It has been usual to suppose that 
Turco-Chorio stands upon the site of Exvarza’; to which 
there seems to be no objection, for it stood in the plain 
watered by the Cephissus, and it was near to AMPHICLEA, 
where Dadi now stands. The gentle rise of the plain, from 
the river towards the walls of the city, is moreover distinctly 
mentioned by Pausanias*, and it is a characteristical feature 
of the topography of Turco-Chorio. Elatéa was, next to 
Delphi, the largest city in all Phocis. There was another 
town of this name in Thessaly, near to Gonnus’. It stood 
within the defile leading to the Valley of Tempe. Every 
degree of certainty with regard to the position of the two 
cities, Eraréa and Lepon, must be afforded by others, better 
provided with facts for ascertaining their real situation; 
particularly with inscriptions found upon the spot. Here we 
observed the mercury in our thermometer, which at noon 
indicated 52° of Fahrenheit. As the spacious and open plain 
of Paleo-Castro offered a favourable point of observation for 
determining the situation of many principal objects, and 
especially of TrrHorea, whose relative position respecting 

those 


(2) Lib. x. c.33. p.881. ed. Kuhniz. 

(3) See D’Anville, ‘* Antient Geography,” vol.I. p.212. Lond. 1791, &c. 

(4) Kat aiOic ovw éri modkv avdyrns  eyyurdre rov "Edareéwoy adores. 
Pausaniz Phocica, cap. 34. p. 885. ed. Kuhniz. 

(5) According to Livy. 
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cHap. vill, those objects it is necessary to ascertain, we noted their 
bearings by a small pocket compass. Its distance from 


Tithorea and trom Turco-Chorio has been already given. 


Observations TirnorEa—south-west and by south; situated at the 
by the Mag- he : a 
netic Needle, feet of precipices, and upon the sowth-south-east side of 


a chasm of Parnassus, whence rushes the torrent 
Cachales. Upon the other side of this chasm, there 
is a way up to the summit of the mountain; being 
in all probability the road from Delphi as mentioned 
by Pausanias. The highest peak of Parnassus towers 
into the clouds above the chasm close to which 
Tithorea is placed; and exactly in a line with it; 
so as to appear immediately over it. 

Turco-Chorio, formerly Exatréa, due east, upon the 
other side of the Cephissus, in full view. 

THe river Cepuissus—flowing from north-west to 
south-east. 


THe CacHALeEs 


faliing into the Cephissus, from south- 
south-east towards north-north-west. 

Hicuesr peak or Parnassus—south-west and by south. 

Mount Qta—anorth- north-east. 

Road over Mount (Era, to the Straits oF THERMOPYLA, 
north-west and by west. 

The wall of the Palg@o-Castro extends from west-north- 
west to east-south-east ; that is to say, from the left 
to the right of a person who is standing with his 
back towards Tithorea and Parnassus. 


From 


TO THE STRAITS OF THERMOPYL®, 

From the Pal@o-Castro we turned towards the north-west 
and by north,. passing the Cachales by a bridge, and leaving 
a small village called Vourna, of course written Birna, on 
our right hand. Here Parnassus projects into the plain; 
so that we crossed over this foot of the mountain, and, 
descending, passed a river called Karafpotami, or Madam’ s 
River, by a bridge. Soon afterwards we entered the town 
of Dadi. Here we found ruins almost as much worth 
notice as those of T%thorea. Upona hill beyond the town, 
where there now stands a small church, antient walls may 
be observed, similar in their architecture to what we have 
already described at the latter place. They extend all 
around the hill; and one of the mural turrets is yet standing. 
We know not the antient city whereto these ruins belong. 
It must have been a place of great consideration ; probably 


it was the AmMpuica#a of Herodotus’, called Ampnicriéa by 


Pausamas. It was denominated Ornirea by the Amphictyons, 
when a decree was passed for the destruction of the towns 
of Pxocis*. Its inhabitants referred this last appellation, 
signifying the City of the Serpent, to one of those popular 
tales that were common in Greece. They related, that a 
wealthy citizen, wishing to conceal his infant heir from 
the fury of his enemies, hid him within a vase’: where 2 
wolf, attempting to devour the child, was repulsed by a 


serpent 


(1) Kat ’Augixacay, «.7r.d. Herodoti Hist. lib. viii. cap. 33. p. 469. 
L. Bat. 1716.—See also Stephanus de Urbibus, p.78. Amst. 1678. 

(2) Pausan. lib. x. c.33. p.884. ed. Kuhn. 

(3) ‘Ec dyyeiov. Ibid. 


ed. Gronov. 
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FROM TITHOREA, 
serpent which had coiled itself around the vessel, and 
guarded the infant. ‘The father coming in search of his 
child, and perceiving the serpent, hastily threw his dart at 
it, and killed both the serpent and his son. Overwhelmed 
with affliction for his loss, which was aggravated upon 
hearing from some shepherds of the serpent’s guardianship 
of the infant, he caused their two bodies to be consumed 
upon one pile, and consigned their ashes to the same 
sepulchre';—and from that time the city was called 
Opuirea. It was near to the Cephissus*, and to Mount 
Era: corresponding therefore, as to its situation, with 
the position of Dadi, pronounced Thathi. There was 
at AmputcLea a Temple of Bacchus, wherein persons 
afflicted with sickness were received, to pass the night, as 
in the Temples of A:sculapius ; and where the God commu- 
nicated to the patients, in a dream, the remedies proper 
for their respective maladies’. Dadz is now a very con- 
siderable town for this part of Greece. It is built, like 
Delphi, in the form of a theatre; upon a series of terraces 
rising one above the other, facing the plain traversed by 
the Cephissus, towards the north, or north-east. It contains 
seven hundred houses, and some good shops; but the 
people are not so industrious, nor are their houses so 
cleanly, as those of Arrica. We did not remain with them 
more than an hour; but continued our journey towards 


Bodonitza, 


(1) Pausan. lib. x. c. 33. p. 884. ed. Kuhn. 
(2) Ilapa@ rijvy Kyngucocy roraudy. Herodoti Hist. loco supradicto, ed. Gronov. 
(3) Pausan. ibid. loco supradicto. 
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Bodonitza, situated in the passage of Mounr Gra, above 
the descent to the Straits of Thermopylae. Upon leaving the 
town, appear the ruins we have mentioned : they are situated 
upon an eminence towards the left. 

We now rode along an antient mztary way, and by an 
aqueduct and an antient fountain, as we descended by a 
gradual declivity from Dadi into the Plain of Elatea. 
Upon our right hand, near to the road, there was a Tumulus 
of earth. Entering the plain, we passed the Cephissus, 
by a bridge of five arches, handsomely, if not well 
constructed; and then continued by the side of the river 
for a short distance, having it upon our right hand. The 
plain through which this river flows is rich land’, Soon 
afterwards we quitted its banks, and, crossing the plain, 
began to ascend a part of Mount QEra’, which bounds the 
Plain of Elatéa upon its northern side, opposite to PaRNASSUS. 
Here we saw the foundations of ‘ruined walls upon our /eft ; 


and, 


(4) It was always celebrated as the best land in all PHocis, In dé dcaxexpipévanc 
dpisry the Dwxidos torty » Tapa rov Kngroody. (Pausan. lib. x. c. 33. p. 883.) 
Homer extols it in this passage : 

Oi 7’ dou map rorauov Kyduady dtoy evacoy. 

(5) The name of Gira was more particularly applied to that part of it which 
rises immediately over the Straits of Thermopyle ; but the descriptions given by Livy 
and by Strabo of the mountain are so perspicuous, that there can be no difficulty in 
identifying it with these heights above Bodonitza, towards the south-west; for they 


are a continuation of the same mountainous barrier, separating PHocis from the 


territories of the Locrrt. The passage of Strabo is too long for insertion here. It, 


egins, To 0’ pvc Crarcivee dro OgouorvA@y Kai ric avaroAns, K.7T. A. (Vid. Strabon. 


Geog, lib. ix. p.620. ed. Oxon.)  Livy’s description is yet more minute. Vid. Hist, 
lab. xxxvi. c. 15. tom. III. p. 266. ed. Crevier. Paris, 1738. 
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and, as we continued to ascend, a ruin upon our rght; 
denominated, by the people of the country, the Church 
of St. John. Higher up, we rode by a ruined village, 
and a mosque built of its materials: the place is called 
Mergenary. ‘Thence, encountering a very bad road, and a 
narrow pass, as we ascended higher up the mountain, our 
situation being very elevated, we again observed the bearings 


of the principal objects; and noted them in the following 


order : 

Bearings from the Summit of Mount CEra. 
Mount Parnes, in Arrica, now Nozia . . S.E. 
Mount HyMettus . Peat hs POA SECC Meee Sane eee 
The CoursE OF THE CEPHISSUS . . from w.N.w.toE.S.E. 
Highest point of Parnassus. . . . . ~ s.and by w. 
The whole range of Parnassus, extending from N. w. tos. E. 
Dadi, upon the base of Parnassus . . . . 58.5. W. 
NMoune Fenrcow.) 4 ancews «out et eer Rese 
Mount Crrmmeon 3) el ie od 
TirHoREA, upon Parnassus 5 lisp aaah | eee ts Sy ni Bloc DI 


The CoursE oF THE CACHALES, in its progress to join the Cephissus, 
flowing from Tithorea . . from s. and by £. to N. and by w. 

Bodonitza,looking down on the other side of the mountain, n.E. & by n. 

A very high Mountain, perhaps the top of Mounr Arnos, visible 


across the GutpH oF MALIA... . N.NE. 


We were now upon the summit of all this part of GEra: and 
as the descent begins here to the Straits of Thermopyle, this is 
perhaps that eminence of the mountain which bore the appel- 
lation of CaLLipRomos, possibly from the astonishing beauty 


and 


TO THE STRAITS OF THERMOPYLA. 
and grandeur of the prospect, visible along this part of the 
Via Militaris. Some have considered the heights impending 
immediately over the site of the hot springs at Thermopyle 
as the Callidromos ; not considering that Cato occupied the 
suminit of that name with a part of the Roman army, and 
that it was in the most eastern part of the chain of @ta'. 
As soon as we began to descend, we were beyond measure 
surprised with the immensity and magnificence of the scene 
that opened all at once upon us, It comprehended the 
whole of the GutpH or Marea, looking like a lake in the 
vast depth below, commanded by the towers of Bodonitza, 
which appeared enthroned upen a conical and lofty hill 
among the craggy summits that were heaped close under 
our view, also overlooking all the plain between Mount 
(Eta and the sea. Every part of this fine prospect has been 
ennobled by the genius of Sophocles, who adapted his tragedy 
of the Trachinie entirely to the scenery here. He has even 
enumerated the particular ¢rees found upon this summit of 
(Era, and makes Hercules select them for his funeral pile ;— 
the oak, the wild olive, and the pine-tree*. He also alludes to 
a species of bird, which now inhabits these groves*. We were 
therefore viewing the very objects which inspired the poet 


with 


(1) ‘* Extremos ad orientem montes Gitam vocant: quorum quod altissimum est, 
Callidromon appellatur ; in cujus valle,” &c. (Livi Hist. lib. xxxvi. c.15. tom. III. 
p. 266. ed. Crevier.) where there was a valley traversed by the military way, a 
description inapplicable to that part of Gita which is above the Therme. 

(2) Vid. ver. 3195. vol. I. p. 272. ed. Brunck. 

(3) Ibid. ver. 105. 
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with the design of his play’. Upon the right, the Cenean 
Promontory* of Evsaa projected into the middle of this 
fine picture’, where Hercules set up those altars upon 
which he sacrificed to Cenean Jupiter‘. Towards the 
left, extended, in many a wavy line and sinuous projection, 
the summits and shores of Tuessary. ‘The sun was 
setting: and as deeper shadows began to curtain the 
many tints which enlivened the distant objects, we had 
the further gratification of seeing the full moon rise in all 
her splendor, to give new beauties to this indescribable 
scene. We remained for some time fixed to the spot, gazing 
with fresh wonder, at every instant. It possessed more than 
any effect of transparent painting can possibly represent, 
because the hues and the lights and the shadows varied at 
every moment. At last the sea appeared of a rich blue 
colour, somewhat darker than the sky, which was also blue. 
The higher mountains of Thessaly had the most vivid dies : 


upon some of their tops the parting rays of the sun left 
streaks 


(1) The fine passage of Milton, “ 4s the wakeful bird sings darkling,” may there- 
fore be said to have originated here; for it is evidently taken from the of@ rw’ 
OdKcov dpviv of Sophocles. 

(2) Ka@’ 6 cai ro Koijvacoy éx rnc EvBolas dvrixerar, dkpa BdtBovea rode 
iomépay cal rov MaXica xddroy, ropOue Crepyouévn oyeddy etkoor oradiwy. Strabon. 
Geog. lib. ix. p. 617. ed. Oxon. 

(3) See the Plate annexed. 

(4) ’"Axri res tar’ EvBoeic, v0 dpicerac 

Bwpove, rerct 7 %yxapTa Knvaio Ari. 
Sophoclis Trachiniz, ver. 237. vol. I. p, 234. ed. Brunck. 


> y , san ~ 
Q Knyvaia xkpyric Popov 
Leowyv, K.T. A, Ibid. ver. 993. vol. I. p. 264. . 
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TO THE STRAITS OF THERMOPYL.. 


streaks of an intense colour, and of a dazzling brightness, 
Presently, all the surface of the gulph shone with the 
reflected beams of the moon, as if it had been a flood of 
liquid silver. As soon as this appearance ensued, the lateral 
features of the mountains began to fade, and to disappear, 
as their distance from the eye increased; their outline being 
still preserved, so that the more remote exhibited only 
masses like wayes in the horizon, covered by one uniform 
pale tint, unvaried by any difference of hue or of shadow. 
Nearer to the view, the colours were of a deeper cast; 
investing the sides and declivities of the chasm through 
which our descent lay, and the towers of Bodonitza, with 
bolder and darker dies: but even here, in the fore-ground, 
and over all the precipices, and broken rocks, which 
appeared on either side crowned with thick-set forests of 
oak and pine trees, some parts might be observed less 
severe; but these transitions were grey, and they harmonized 
beautifully with the shadows among which they appeared. 
Hence we descended to Bodonitza; and not being 
permitted to enter the fortress, we passed the night in the 
village which is below it. As we entered, we observed 
part of an antient paved-way and an aqueduct; but there 
were no other antiquities about the spot; neither marbles 
nor inscriptions; nor could we procure a single medal. 
The poor inhabitants were unaccustomed to the sight of 
coffee ; an article of a traveller’s fare almost essential to his 
existence in ‘Turkey, and common enough in all the great 
towns. ‘Their wine was also bad: so that we fared but ill in 
this part of our journey. The next morning (Dec. 19.) we 
VOL. IV. 28 examined 
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FROM TITHOREA, 


examined the outside of the citadel; but all the interference of 
our Tehohodar could not procure us admission to the interior. 
We saw plainly that it had ever been an important bulwark 
in guarding this passage. There are remains of antient walls 
below the hill upon which it stands, as of a town below 
the Acropolis; resembling the works already described at 
Tithorea and Dadi. Some have supposed that Bodonitza 
was Opus: but this cannot be true, because Opus, capital 
of a southern district of Locris bearing its name, could not 
therefore belong to the Locri Epicnemidu. Its situation in 
the midst of a defile of Mounr Gra, leading to Thermopyle, 
and not upon the coast, although at no great distance from 
it, is so remarkable, that in the description given by antient 
writers of the cities of the Locr1, something applicable to 
its characteristic position and appearance might be expected. 
We have already proved that it could not have been 
Opus ; but there is great probability that it was THronium; 
and the appearance of the citadel will add strength to this 


rn 


opinion. First it should be observed, that Thronium is 
mentioned by Ptolemy as having a mediterranean situation ; 
and Strabo makes the same observation concerning it’. -But 
it was not far from the coast; because Polybius, after 
speaking of the conference held with Philip in Locris, upon 
the coast, near to the town of Nic@a, adds, that it was 


adjourned 


er ” os ’ ~ Le. ' > ~ a 
(1) Mer@ 62 sixooe oradiovs aad xynuicoc Ayuyy, vrip ov Keirar rd Opdrov 
& r 
iy eradiots rois ioore Kara Thy péiodyacav’ £10’ 6 Bodypios rorapuds eKdldoary, 
. ; ae ‘ 7 yg? e 
6 rapappéwv ro Opdyiov, Mdyny & émoyoudlovory airdy’ Zore C2 yetuadppovs, k.7. X. 


Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. pp. 617, 618. ed. Oxon. 
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adjourned until the day following, when it was determined 
that it should be renewed upon the shore towards Thronium’*. 
[t was also situated bya river called Boacrivs, and near to its 
‘mbouchure. Strabo calls this river a torrent’. Homer gives 

same description of its situation*. The river which 
flows from Bodonitza into the gulph, is now called Alimdna. 
This could not have been the position of Nicea; for that 
city stood by the sea shore*®. Scarphe, although its situation 
was elevated*, was only a village between Thronium and 
TuermopyL®’. Heracléa, more antiently T'rachis, was in 
the Trachinian Plain’, upon the northern side of the defile. 
Other towns of the Locri might be mentioned, whose 
situation was even more remote; and towards the south, 
some of them belonging even to the fétid inhabitants ° of 
Locris, the Locrt Ozole upon the Gulph of Corinth. 'The 
reason why so little notice has been.taken of Bodonitza, is, 
that travellers visiting Turco-Chorio, and thence proceeding 


towards 


(2) Tov cé evyywprcavros, ratduevor cuuxopeverOar mpds tov Kara Opdroy 
aiytadoy, rdére pév eywpicOncay. Polybio, lib. xvii. cap.g. tom. IV. p.21. ed. 
Schweighaeus. Lips. 1790. 

Strabo calls it yefuappos. It was dry in certain seasons of the year. Vid. 
Stralon. Geog. lib. ix. loco cit. 

(4) Opdévidy re, Boaypiov dugi péeOpa. Homer Iliad. B. ver. 533. 

(5) Nixala pév éxi OddXaccay Aoxpoyv. Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. p. 621. ed. Oxon. 

(6) ‘H éé Lkdpdn cetrac ep’ trove. Ibid. p. 618. 

(7) Vid. Livium, Hist. lib. xxxiii. c.3. tom. III. p.g9. ed. Crev. Paris, 1738. 

(8) "Ev Tpayiviacs. (Thucydides, lib. iii. c.92.) Forty stadia from Thermopyle, 
and twenty from the sea. 

(9) Adrov dé cai 6 Tadiacaos Aédgoc, tv § ro Tov Néaoov pyqua Kai tov a@ddrav 
Kevravpav' dv dro ris onmweddvoc gaol rd ved ry pity rou dAdpov Tporyeduevov 
dvaddes, Kat OpduBous #yov vowp petv. Aca dé rovro cai OZOAAS xadetobar ro 
#@voc, Strabon, Geog. lib. ix. p. 619. ed. Oxon 
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towards the north, have gone by Mola along the coast ; 
although the antient paved causeway leading to Thermopyle 
from Elatéa follow this defile of Mount Gta. If we have 
recourse unto Latin authors for our information respecting 
Bodonitza, and among these to Livy, in the hope that a place 
so remarkable has not escaped the notice of an historian, who 
has written an elaborate description of all the country in 
the neighbourhood of Thermopyle; we shall be far from 
arriving at any thing decisive. With regard to Mount 
(Eta, we are told by him', that the range of mountains 
bearing this appellation was so extensive, that it ran through 
all Greece; dividing it into two parts, as the Apennines 
divide Italy: only that portion of it being properly called 
(Eta, which is heaped up into ridges towards the east. The 
highest part of all was called Callidromos; accessible, 
however, to an army,—because Cato drave the £tolians, 
having vanquished them, from this summit*: and there was, 
a valley lying at its foot, only sixty paces wide, through 
which a road led to the Guupy or Matra; answering 
to that valley wherein Bodonitza is situated. ‘There are 
four towns belonging to this neighbourhood with whose 
situation we are altogether ignorant; Cnemis, Alpenus, 
Tichius, and Rhoduntia: two of them (the first and last) 

being 


(1) ‘* Idjugum, sicut Apennini dorso Italia dividitur, ita mediam Greciam dirimit. 
mianeehetiart Extremos ad orientem montes Gram vocant: quorum quod altissimum 
est, Callidromon appellatur; in cujus valle ad Maliacum sinum vergente iter est non 
Jatius quam sexaginta passus. Hec unamnilitaris via est,” &c. Livio, Hist. lib, xxxvi. 
¢. 15. tom. III. p. 266. ed. Crevier. 

(2) Vid. Livy, Hist. lib. xxxvi. c. 18. tom. III. p. 270. ed. Crevier. 
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being described by Strabo as by nature fortified’; and Livy, CHAP. VIB 


relating an attack made upon the ¢wo dast towns, speaks of 
the difficulty to which Flaccus was exposed, in his attempts 
to scale their citadels*. Perhaps, after all that has been 
urged, it will be plain that Bodonitza was Turoxium. At 
the same time, something should be said of Cnemis ; for the 
mountain of this name, whence the Locri Epicnemidiu received 
their peculiar appellation, was contiguous to Mount Gta, and 
to the Gulph of Malea ; and the characteristic description given 
of the town of Cnemis in two words (yweior eevuror) by Strabo 
may be considered applicable to the situation of the present 
citadel; but the position of Bodonitza, respecting the 
XEIMAPPOY flowing by it to the gulph, added to the 
correspondence of its appearance with the evident etymology 
of Turonium, and the difficulty of assigning to the latter 
any other situation, afford strong presumption for believing 
that it stood here. It must however be confessed, that 
this is not the spot where Thronium is placed, according 
to the observations of Melétius, in his Geography’. He 
would infer, from an inscription found at a place called 
Palco-castro, that THRoNIUM was situated elsewhere. The 
references we have already made to Ptolemy and Strabo 
decidedly prove that it was not upon the shore; but the 

latter 


(3) Vide Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. pp.617, 621. ed. Oxon. 

(4) ‘* Flacco non eadem fortuna ad Tichiunta et Rhoduntiam, nequicquam subire ad 
ea castella conato, fuerat.” Livio, lib. xxxvi. c. 18. tom. III. ed. Crevier. 

(5) Opcviov, rov drovov 6 rdéros KaXEtrat KOLVas TlaXardxaorpo tic ra Mdpuapa. 
Melétius says he saw there this inscription: TAIBOYAAIKAITOIAAMOIOPONIEON, 
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latter mentions a port, distant twenty stadia from Cnemis, 
above which, at an equal distance of twenty stadia (xara 77: 
wecoyoscv), THRONIUM was situated; and there may have 
been the inscription to which Melétius alludes’. 

We now set out upon the most interesting part of all 
our travels,—an expedition to the Straits oF THERMOPYL : 
and we began the day’s journey with increased satisfaction, 
because we had already discovered, that, in quitting the 
usual track of travellers by the coast, we were actually 
following the antient military way, mentioned by Livy, as 
it was prepared and paved by the states of Greece for the 
passage of their armies ; and, consequently, that we were 
now treading in the footsteps of those Spartans who with 
Leonidas guarded this defile at the invasion of Xerxes. The 
remains of the old paved road will long continue; because 
itis the common practice of passengers to avoid the pave- 
ment; preferring an easier path, by the side of it. Although 
the whole of this road is a descent from Bodonitza, we never- 
theless continued to proceed at a considerable height above 
the level of the marshy plain of Mola and the sea. The hills 
around us were covered with trees; and we found some 
rare plants growing beneath them, both among the rocks, 
and over the rest of this narrow valley’. We had journeyed 


In 


(1) Vid. Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. pp. 617,618. ed. Oxon. See also for Thronium, 
what Pausanias says in his Eliacs, cap. 22. p.435. ed. Kuhnit. 
(2) The following Note contains the Plants we collected in the Defile of Thermopylae : 
Common Phillyrea—Phillyrea media, Linn. 
Scarlet Oak— Quercus coccifera, Linn. 
Rough Bindweed—Smilex aspera, Lin. 
Common Rue—Ruta graveolens, Lin. 


Ground 
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in this manner for about an hour, when, having passed 


several stadia of the antient pavement, we suddenly found 
ourselves 


tt a aA tt et 


Ground Germander—Teucrium Chameedrys, Linn. 


Common Chick-Pea—Cicer arietinum, Linn. 
Grass-leaved Iris—Jris graminea, Linn. ‘ 
Common Olive—Olea Europea, Linn. 
Heath-leaved St. John’s Wort, supposed to be the Képie of Diosco- 
rides— Hypericum Coris, Linn. 
Some of these plants were gathered at the Hot Springs in the narrowest part of the Pass, 
close to the Via Militaris. 

Here we also found a very aromatic little shrub, branching almost from the ground,. 
the younger branches quadrangular, and rough, with short hairs pointing downwards ; 
the leaves linear, very blunt, a little channelled above, closely pierced on both sides with 
little concave dots, and ciliated with a few strong bristles at the edges, and disposed 
close to each other in four rows on the small branches, the large ones being always 
Jeafless : as the leaves grow older, many of their ciliz fall off, and they appear nearly 
naked, The inflorescence is terminal in a kind of spike an inch and a half long, 
and composed of about five whorls of flowers, the uppermost of which are so close 
as to touch each other, but the undermost gradually a little more distant: the bracts 
are lanceolate and ciliated at the edges, and extend beyond the whorls, but fall off soon 
after the season of flowering ; the calyx is bilabiate, and a little compressed, with two 
prominent ciliated edges, and sparkles with numerous little fiery-coloured dots; the 
mouth bilabiate, ciliated, and thickly set with long white hairs; the upper lip divided 
to the base, into two very narrow segments; the upper lip tridentale; the seeds four, 
naked in the bottom of the calyx, but one of them only appears to come to maturity, 
which is of an inversely ovate form, Unfortunately, all the flowers were fallen before 
we saw it. It will however appear, from the above description, that the plant (with 
the exception of the corolla, which is yet unknown) hath the essential character both of 
Tuymus and Taymsra; and even when the blossom is discovered, unless it shall 
prove different from that of either of the above genera, must still remain ambiguous. 
As the compressed sharp edges of the calyx, however, are certainly a more decided 
character than the hairs at the mouth, which we have observed in plants of this order, 
otherwise very different both in character and habit; and as the habit of our plant 
approaches considerably to that of Tuymsra; that the knowledge of it may not entirely 
be lost, suffice it at present to describe it as a dubious species of that Genus, by the 
name of THyMBRA? AmBIGUA——TuymBra? floribus verticillatis spicatis, spicis 
elongatis ; foliis quadrifariam imbricatis, linearibus, ciliatis, utrinque punctatis olbtu- 
sissimis ; lracteis lanceolatis flores excedentibus. 
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ourselves in a small plain surrounded by mountains, just 
before the descent to the narrowest part of the Straits 
falls off abruptly, by a steep and uninterrupted declivity. 
Here we observed, close to the antient way, upon our right, 
an antient TuMULUS, Whereon the broken remains of a 
massive pedestal, as a foundation for some monument, were 
yet conspicuous. In its present state, it is sufficiently entire 
to prove that the form of this pedestal was square, and that 
it covered the top of a conical mound of earth; which is 
the shape common not only to antient sepulchres in general, 
but in particular to those of Greece; as appears in the 
examples already adduced of the Tomb of the Athenians in the 
Plain of Marathon, and the Tomb of the Thebans in the Plain 
of Cheronéa. It consisted of large square blocks of a red 
marble breccia, some of which remained as they were 
originally placed: others, dislocated and broken, were 
lying by, with a considerable fragment of one of the 
wrought corners of the pedestal. The surface of this red 
marble breccia was entirely encrusted with a brown lichen; 
and the stone itself, by weathering, was so far decomposed 
upon its surface, that it resembled common grey limestone; 
proving thereby the great length of time it has thus remained 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere’. It is hardly 
necessary to allege any additional facts to prove to 
whom this fomb belonged: being the only one that occurs 

in 


(1) It is however susceptible of a very high polish; and then it appears of a 
brownish red, spotted and streaked with white. We have preserved specimens of 
the stone. 
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in the whole of this defile, and corresponding precisely, as 
to its situation by the military way, with the accounts given 
of it by antient authors, there can be no doubt but that 
this was the place of burial alluded to by Herodotus’, 
where those heroes were interred who fell in the action of 
Thermopyle ; and that the Tumulus itself is the PocyanpRiuM 
mentioned by Strabo, whereon were placed the five sTELE ; 
one of which contained that thrilling Epitaph *, yet speaking 
to the hearts of all who love their country. 


QEENANAFLFEIAONAAKEAAIMONIOIZOTITHIAE 
KEIMEOATOIZKEINQNAEISDOMENOINOMIMOISE 


It may be thus rendered into English metre, without 
altering the sense of the original :— 


TO SPARTA’S FREE-BORN SONS, O STRANGER, TELL, 
HOW, FIGHTING FOR HER LAWS, WE SPARTANS FELL! 


The same appellation of Potyanprium, as applied to a 
sepulchre, occurs in Pausanias, with reference to the Tomb 
af the Thebans near Cheronéa‘: and the only difference 


between the two is, that the Cheronéan tumulus is larger than 


this : 


(2) Oa@Getor 2 oe avrov Tavrn THTEp emesov, Kal ToloL wpdrEpoy TeEdEVTHOADCL, 
k-7.A. Herodoti Polymnia, cap. cexxviii. p.455. ed. Gronovii. 

(3) This epitaph is here given from Strabo, (lib. ix. p.622. ed. Oxon.) It was 
composed by Simonides of Ceos. It occurs, with some variation, in Herodotus, (lib. vii. 
cap. 228. p.455. edit. Gronovii. L. Bat. 1715.) The words there are: 

*O. Ect’, dyyedov Aakedaimoviors Ore THOE 
KeiucBa, rots keivov pyaoe reOduevor. 

(4) TIpoodyrov be tn woe, TIOAYANAPION OHBAIOQN éoriy, k.7.\. Pausan. 

Beot. c. 40. p. 795. ed. Kuhn. 
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this: they are both alike in shape. We have not thought 
it right, in relating our discovery of this tomb, to introduce 
any remarks that were made afterwards; but the reader, 
wishing to have its history yet further ascertained, will find 
additional testimony concerning it in the account which 
follows. ‘The description of its exact situation, with regard 
to the scene of those events which have consecrated toa 
perpetual memory the narrow passage of Thermopyle, will 
serve to strengthen the opinion here maintained with regard 
to the tomb itself; for it is placed upon the top of the very 
eminence, within the defile, to which all the Greeks retired, 
excepting only the Thebans: ‘‘ anp THERE,’’ says Herodotus’, 
‘© Ig THE TUMULUS, IN THE WAY TO THE DEFILE, WHERE 
THERE NOW STANDS THE STONE LION To LeEonipas.” ‘They 
retired to this spot, answering also to the situation of 
their camp; for this was within the wall that closed the 
passage; there being a little plain here, extending along 
the valley towards Bodonitza: and there is no other place 
‘within the wail’? where their camp could have been 
situate, as will presently appear. In the description of 
the position held by the Greeks at THERMopPpYL2, Leonidas 
is represented as not being within sight of the Persian 
army *; which would have been the case if he had been 


anywhere further advanced towards the north. When the 


Spartans 


‘ Sy 2 ae eaN Gy oy > ~ 4 1 ahs ~ ‘ 5 
(1) ‘0 dé Kodwrds otros tore Ev TH tod0@, OKov vuv 6 AiPivos Aéwy tOTHKE Eri 


Asevién. Herodoti Hist. lib. vii. cap.225. p.455. ed. Gronovit. 


(2) Vid. Herodot. Polymn. c, 208. p. 449. 
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Spartans composed the advanced guard, during the day upon 
which a person was sent by Xerxes to reconnoitre, they had 
descended from their camp, and were seen at the entry of the 
defile, without the wall’, a little removed from the south-east 
side of the small bridge where the Turkish dervéne now is, 
upon the outside of the old wall :—for these Straits are still 
guarded as a frontier pass ; and they are as much the Gates* 
of Greece as they were when Xerzes invaded the country ; 
neither is there any reason to doubt, that, with respect to 
so narrow a passage, any remarkable circumstance related 
formerly should be irreconcileable with its present appearance. 
Indeed, some of the most trivial facts, casually dropped by 
historians, guide us to particular parts of the defile where 
the events took place. For example, it is mentioned by 
Herodotus, that the Spartan soldiers, upon the occasion 
alluded to, were found ‘“‘ combing ther hair’.’’ Whoever 
has seen the inhabitants of the country thus occupied, must 
have observed that this operation of cleansing the hair is also 
accompanied by ablution, and that it takes place, of course, 
by the side of some fountain. The mere circumstance 


of being stationed near to a fountain, often suggests to the 


persons 


(3) Herodoti Polymn. loco cit. 

(4) Tnv pév oby rdoadov, vias kadover, kai orevd, kai Oepporvrac’ tort yap 
kai Ocoud rAnsiov vara Timdpeva wc ‘Hpakdéous ieod. (Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. 
p.621. ed. Oxon.) Livy mentions this Pass nearly in the same manner: ‘ Ideo 
Prix, et ab aliis, quia calide aque in ipsis faucibus sunt, THsrmMoryL locus 
appellatur.”” Livit Hist. lib. xxxvi. c.15: p. 206. tom. III. ed. Crevier. 

(5) Tovs d& rae kéuas xreviGopévove. Herodoti Hist. lib. vii. c. 208. p. 449. 
ed. Gronov. 
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persons so situate the propriety of this duty. Observing 
therefore the little change that has taken place in Greece, 
in any of the customs among its inhabitants which relate 
to their way of life, it might be expected that a fountain 
still exists, denoting the spot where the Spartans were 
seen upon this occasion. Whether the probability be 
admitted or not, the sequel will shew that this is really 
the truth. 

Hence the descent becomes rapid towards the narrowest 
part of the Straits; and the melitary way leading through 
thick woods covering the declivity, is in many places broken 
up by torrents, as it is described by Strabo. In about three 
quarters of an hour from the PoLyanprivm, we arrived at the 
WALL mentioned by Herodotus’. ‘The remains of it are still 
very considerable; insomuch that it has been traced the 
whole way from the Gulph of Malea to the Gulph of 
Corinth, a distance of twenty-four leagues; extending along 
the mountainous chain of Gira from sea to sea, and forming 
a barrier towards the north of Greece, which excludes the 
whole of QGtolia and Thessaly. In this respect it resembles 
the wall of Antonmus, in the north of Britain. It may 


be supposed that we did not foilow it beyond the immediate 


vicinity of the Strats ef Thermopyle, where it begins; 
but this fact, as to its great length, was communicated to 


us by our guides; and it was afterwards confirmed by the 
positive assurance of our Consul at Zeztin. It is built 


with 


(1) Herodot. Hist. lib. vii. c. 208. p.449. ed. Gronov. 
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with large and rudely-shaped stones, which have been put 
together with cement; and in many places the work is now 
almost concealed by the woods and thickets that have 
grown over it. 

Immediately after passing this ewall, upon the outside 
of it, and upon the left hand, is seen the fountain before 
alluded to; precisely in the situation that must have been 
occupied by the Spartans, when reconnoitred by command 
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of Xerxes. It is shaded by an enormous Plane-tree  Prtanus 


(Platanus Oreentalis) of unknown antiquity, self-sown 
in its origin, and one of many that may have flourished 


upon the spot ever since the Lacedemonian soldiers were 


seen at this fountaim, combing their hair, and amusing 


themselves with gymnastic exercises*. Indeed, if the 
stories related by antient authors of the great age of 
the Oriental Plane-tree, in certain instances, were to be 
admitted as true, the present example might only be 
considered as an immediate offspring of some venerable plant 
found here upon that occasion ; for the battle of Thermopyle 
was fought only four hundred and eighty-one years before 
the Christian zra’, and Pausanias tells of a plane-tree in 
Arcadia supposed to have been planted by Menelaus; so 
that the age of the tree, when he saw it, must have been 
thirteen hundred years. It is well known that the seeds 
of the Platunus Orientalis remain upon the tree, in little 
balls, until the spring; as they do not ripen early in the 


autumn, 


(2) Herodoti Polymnia, c. 208. 
(3) Vid. Chronicon ex Marmor, Arundel. LI. 66, 67. 


Orientalis. 
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autumn. We found many of the seed-vessels in a mature 
state, hanging from the branches: and being desirous ot 
bearing away a living memorial from a spot so celebrated, 
we gathered many of them’. Thence, leaving the fountain, 
we entered the extensive bog, or fen, through which a 
narrow paved causeway offers the only approach to all 
the southern parts of Greece. ‘This causeway has, upon 
either side of it, a deep and impassable morass; and it is 
further bounded by the sea towards the east, and the preci- 
pices of Mount Eta towards the west. Here is situate 
the Turkish dervéne, or barrier, upon a small narrow stone 
bridge, which marks the most important point of the whole 
passage ; because it is still occupied by sentinels as in antient 
times; and is therefore, even now, considered as the NYAAI 
of the southern provinces. The Therme, or hot springs, 
whence this defile received the appellation of ‘THERMoPYLz, 
are at a short distance from this bridge, a little farther on, 

towards 


(1) The seeds of this tree were afterwards sown by the author in a garden belonging 
to the Fellows of Jesus College, Cambridge, where they sprang up; and there is one 
tree now standing in that garden, which has been thus raised. It is in a flourishing 
state; but its height at present does not exceed eleven feet, and its girth is only seven 
inches in circumference. The Oriental Plane-tree is not a plant of very quick growth ; 
but in warm latitudes, especially if it be near to water, it attains a most astonishing 
size. Aélian relates the adoration that was paid by Xerves toa tree of this sort in 
Phrygia. The marvellous Plane-tree of the Island of Cos has been described in a 
former Part of these Travels. Pliny mentions a Plane-tree in Lycia that had moul- 
dered away into an immense cave, eighty feet in circumference. The Governor of the 
province, with eighteen others, dined commodiously upon benches of pumice placed 
around it. Caligula had a tree of the same kind, at his villa: the hollow of it 


held fifteen persons at dinner, with all their attendants. 
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towards the north’: the old paved causeway leads to those 
springs, immediately after passing the bridge. They issue 
principally from two mouths at the foot of the limestone 
precipices of Gira, upon the left of the causeway, which 
here passes close under the mountain, and on this part 
of it scarcely admits two horsemen abreast of each other ; 
the morass upon the right, between the causeway and the 
sea, being so dangerous, that we were near being buried 
with our horses, by our imprudence in venturing a few 
paces into it from the paved road. These springs, formerly 
sacred to Hercules’, are still called Therma. ‘they are 
half way between Bodonitza and Zeittin. We dismounted, 
to examine their temperature: and, as it was now noon, 
we first estimated the temperature of the external air; 
it equalled 51° of Fahrenheit. The temperature of the 
water, within the mouth of the springs, amounted to 
111°; being 31° less than the temperature of the hot 
springs at Lydia Hamam near Alexandria Troas ; which 
are nearly at the same height from the level of the sea*. 
Yet the water appeared very hot when we placed our 


hands 


(2) ‘* In ipsis faucibus.”” Livius, 

(3) Ail hot springs and warm baths were sacred to Hercules ; but those of the Pass 
of Thermopylae were especially consecrated to him; and all the surrounding country 
was rendered illustrious by his history. This appears particularly from the Trachinie 
of Sophocles; references to which have been already made. 

(4) See a former Part of these Travels, Section the First of Part II. Dr. Holland 
says, he ‘‘ found the temperature to be pretty uniformly 103°, or 104°, of Fahrenheit, 
which is even less than our statement; but perhaps Dr. H. did not place his thermo- 
meter quite so far within the mouth of these springs; for this would cause a diffe- 
rence equal to seven or eight degrees of Fahrenheit. See Travels, &c. by Henry 
Holland, M.D. p. 382. Lond. 1815. 
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hands in it; and smoke ascended from it continually. 
The water is impregnated with carbonic acid, lime, 
salt, and sulphur. It is very transparent, but it deposits a 
calcareous incrustation upon the substances in its neigh- 
bourhood. The ground about the springs yields a hollow 
sound, like that within the crater of the So/faterra near 
Naples. In some places, near to the springs, we observed 
cracks and fissures filled with stagnant water, through 
which a gaseous fluid was rising in large bubbles to the 
surface. ‘The fetid smell of this gas powerfully bespeaks 
its nature; for it is sulphuretted hydrogen. Having 
before alluded to the accuracy with which Sophocles adapted 
the scenery of the Trachinie to real appearances around 
the Sinus Maliacus, it may be worthy of remark, that even 
this trivial circumstance, of the gaseous ebullition through 
crevices of the earth at Thermopyle, did not escape his 
observation. He makes a curious use of it, in the scene 
between Dejanira and the Chorus; when he causes the 
former to relate, that some of the wool stained with the 
blood of the Centaur Nessus, falling upon the Trachinian 
Plain, in a place where the sun’s rays were the most fierce, 
there boiled up from the earth’ frothy bubbles. 'The audience 
who were present during its representation, and who 
were well acquainted with all that was worthy of obser- 
vation in the Plain of Trachinia, must have regarded with 


a high 


(1) ——— “Ex dé yns,, o0cv 
> 5) > yt Ame oy , 
moovkeT, avacéovor Booupwcec appoi. 


Sophoclis Trachinie, ver. 701. vol. I. p.252. ed. Brunck. 
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a high degree of satisfaction the appropriation of its 
physical phenomena to an interesting story; because it was 
interweaving facts, whereof many of them had _ been 
witnesses, with the machinery of a fable, which, as a 
popular superstition, was of course listened to by them 
with all the attention due to the most solemn truths. And, 
at this distance of time, it gives a new interest to the 
most beautiful productions of the Grecian drama, to be 
informed, that the Poet, in his descriptions, did not 
merély delineate an ideal picture, but that he adapted the 
mythological tales of his country to the actual features 
of its geography, and to its existing characteristical 
phenomena. We have before proved that the antiquities 
of Mycene were made subservient to his plan of the 
Electra; and perhaps it will hereafter appear, as Greece 
becomes better known, that the observations we have now 
made, respecting the T’rachinie, may be extended to all the 
other productions of his Muse. 

The nature of this narrow pass at Thermopyle has been 
sufficiently explained: it is owing entirely to the marshy 
plain which lies at the foot of a precipitous part of 
Mount OEta, between the base of the mountain and the sea. 
This marsh never having been drained, is for the most part 
one entire bog; and there is no possibility of obtaining a 
passage by land along the shore, from south to north, or 
rather from south-east to north-west, except over the paved 
causeway here described. The most critical part of the Pass 
is at the hot springs, or at the bridge where the Turkish der- 
vene is placed. At the former, the traveller has the mountain 
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close to him on one side, and a deep bog on the other. 
A handful of brave troops might therefore intercept. the 
passage of the mightiest army. that Persia or any Eastern 
nation ever mustered; as we find they did, until a path 
was pointed out for the troops of Xerxes, which conducted 
his soldiers, by a circuitous route over the mountain,. to the 
rear of the Grecian camp. This path was also pointed out 
to us’: it is a little beyond the hot springs, towards the 
north ; and it is still used by the inhabitants of the country, 
in their journeys to Salona, the antient Amphissa. After 
following this path to a certain distance, another road 
branches from it towards the south-east, according to the 
route pursued by the Persians upon that occasion. 

The defile, or strait, continues for a certain distance beyond 
the hot springs ; and then the road bears. off, all at once, across 
the plain, towards Zeztin. It is still payed in many places; 
and it thereby marks exactly the line of march observed by 
Leonidas and the Greeks, in their daring attack upon the 
Persian camp, in the night before their defeat, when they 
ventured out of the defile. But we found it impossible to 


ascertain precisely where Heracléa stood, distinctly as it is 


mentioned by Livy*, or to mark the course of the Asopus 


river. 


(1) “ The Persians, says Procopius, found only one path over the mountains: now 
there are many; and large enough to admit a cart or chariot ;—dyuaktroy oyecdy re 
ovoay. (De Cedip. lib. iv.)” Walpole’s MS, Journal. 

(2) ‘* Sita est Heraclea in radicibus G2ra# Monris: ipsa in campo, arcem im- 
minentem loco alto et undique precipiti habet.”’ Livit Hist, lib, xxxvi. c. 22. tom. IIT. 
p. 273. ed. Crevier 
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river. Several streams may irrigate this plain; which, at 
the time of our passing, were all combined into one flood, 
by the inundation of the Sperchius towards its mouth. 
This last is the main river, and indeed the only one to be 
noticed: it comes from a plain which extends round 
Mount C£ta towards the west. It was upon our left as we 
passed from the hot springs to go to Zeitan; and it joins the 
marshy plain of Thermopyle towards the Sinus Matacus. 
We looked back towards the whole of the passage with 
regret ; marvelling, at the same time, that we should quit 
with reluctance a place, which, without the interest thrown 
over it by antient history, would be one of the most dis- 
agreeable upon earth. Unwholesome air, mephitic exhalations 
bursting through the rifted and rotten surface of a corrupted 
soil, as if all the land around were diseased; a filthy and 
fetid quagmire; ‘‘a heaven fat with fogs;” stagnant but 
reeking pools; hot and sulphureous springs ; in short, such 
a scene of morbid nature, as suggested to the fertile imagi- 
nation of antient Poets their ideas of a land poisoned by the 
«« blood of Nessus,’ and that calls to mind their descriptions 
of Tartarus; can only become delightful from the most 
powerful circumstances of association that ever were pro- 
duced by causes diametrically opposite ;—an association 
combining, in the mere mention of the place, all that 1s 
great, and good, and honourable; all that has been 
embalmed as most dear in the minds of a grateful posterity. 
In the overwhelming recollection of the sacrifice that was 
here offered, every other consideration is forgotten; the 


Pass of Thermopyle becomes consecrated; it is made a 
source 
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source of the best feelings of the human heart; and 
it ‘* shall be had in everlasting remembrance’.” 

Hence we passed over the swampy Plain of Trachima, 
in the midst of the worst air of all Greece, overgrown with 
tall reeds, and inhabited by buffaloes; animals, almost 
amphibious, delighting in stagnant pools and watery 
plains, and always seeming to thrive the best where the 
human race thrives the worst. ‘The marshes of Terracina 
in Italy are full of them; and the lands of Lower Egypt, 
inundated by the Nile. We crossed the river Sperchius, by 
means of a stone bridge: it was at this time overflowing its 
banks, flooding all the land near to it; and rolling, like the 
Nile, in many a muddy vortex. Upon the stone bridge the 
Turks have established a dervéne, as a barrier, upon this 
side of the defile; which may be considered as the Gate 
of Phthiotts and Tuessary, It is held by Albanians, who 
collect a tribute from passengers for the privilege of passing. 
Soon after crossing this bridge, the ground gradually rises, 
towards the north, from the flooded and marshy land. We 
saw a large tumulus in the plain; and immediately afterwards 
arrived at the town of Zeitéinm, distant three hours’ journey 
from the hot springs of Thermopyle. 

Zeitin may be described as a miniature model of 
Aruens. The town had suffered grievously by fire three 
months before. It has been believed that Zeztin was 

the 


(1) ‘There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall a while repair, 


To dwell a weeping hermit there.” Collins. 
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the antient Lamia; and we were of this opinion: but 
Meletius, the archbishop of Joannina, entertained different 
sentiments. We found his work upon Geography in the 
Consul’s house, and it was the first time we had seen it. 
The name of this place has been written Zeitunt and Zituni, 
but its inhabitants write it Zeitun. One argument which 
may be urged against the opinion that Lamza was here 
situate, is this; that there are no antiquities upon the 
spot. We could find nothing as a trace of the former 
existence of any Grecian city. The town is governed by 
a Wanvode, «a Disdar, and a Cadi; but all these together, 
with several Beys who reside here, are under the dominion 
of Ali Pasha, and they tremble at the sound of his name. 
There are from eight hundred to a thousand houses in 
Zeitiin, and about a thousand shops. The inhabitants are 
Turks and. Greeks.- Their commerce is altogether ruined : 
it consisted in the exportation of silk, cotton, and corn. 
We could not avoid remarking a very great resemblance 
between the Albanian women of Zeittin, and those of India 


whom we had seen with our army in Egypt: they resemble 


that Indo-European tribe called Gzpsies in England, whose 


characteristic physiognomy has a degree of permanence 
that no change of climate seems to affect. 

On Sunday, December the twentieth, we left Zeztiin, 
about half after eight a.m.; and began to ascend the moun- 
tains of ‘Twessaty; leaving to our left the mountain 
Orurys, now called Kata V’Othry. The weather was 
delightful, but the mountains very generally covered with 
snow. As we left Zeitiin, we saw, near to the town, a tomb 


constructed 
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constructed in the old Cyclopéan manner: it was what is 
called a Cromlech in Wales, consisting of two uprights, 
with a large slab laid across: near to it there was a cistern, 
probably a Soros. There is a paved road, or antient military 
way, over this mountain. ‘The rocks of the mountains 
have here an ochreous appearance. After riding to the top 
of a very steep and high mountainous ridge, north of the 
town, we halted te make observations by the magnetic 
needle. 


Bearings noted upon the Summit of a Mountain north of Zerrun. 
PREALTOMOP AL BERMOPYL Mio. ee gt 8 BD, 
Mount Parnassus, indistinctly seen. . . . . s.and by =. 
CoursE OF THE Spercuivus down the valley between the moun- 
tainous chain of Gira and that of Orurys, from n. w. to s. £. 
This river is here called Carpeniche. 

Mount Ornrys, high, steep, and snowy . . . s.w. 

High Mountain of Salona (AmpuHIssA) appearing beween CiTA 


and Orurys SEL Te Fs Cy a PN re fe Baan fe 
Biter Crk 8 ee to eel eee) Be A eR 


An exceeding high sugar-loaf Mountain, with a flat top, covered 
with snow, and lying towards the right, beyond Mount 
CUTS see en ey at Moto ae teh enite OW. atIC OVamN 

This mountain stands in the same line of direction as the Plain of the 
Sperchius, and the course of that river ; that is to say, N. w. and Ss. E. 
and at the end of the visible part of the plain, as if it terminated there. 
The peasants who were our guides, told us that the Sperchius and 
many other streams flow from that mountain. It is called Veluchia, 
or Velikia, by the natives; and they say it stands in Agrdfa. On 
its top there is a plain; and in winter, they say, alake. It should 
also be observed, that Ornrys is still called Kata V’Othry ; and it 
is not situated as laid down in maps, to the north of the river 


Sperchius, but, as before stated, to the south-west. 


Thence 
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Thence descending towards the north, at the distance of 
three hours and a half from Zeetén, we passed a ‘Turkish 
dervéne, and again paid tribute. Afterwards we crossed a very 
extensive plain of good and rich land, but entirely uncultivated, 
and covered over with brush-wood and with dwarf oaks. 
At the distance of an hour and a half. from the dervéne, 
we saw upon our left, in.a cultivated. spot; the remains of 
some antient buildings, and two-tumulz.; one on either. side 
of the old malitary way: The prospect in other respects was 
bleak and desolate, like that of Flimtshire in North Wales. 
This plain is called, Dowclw. At its extremity, we passed a 
river by a bridge. We saw, towards our left, a large lake 
among some mountains: our guides called it Lunne 
Dowclu. Here we observed that the faithful little dog, who 
had followed us in.all our travels, was missing: and he was 
become so great a favourite with all our party, owing to 
his odd: appearance. and uncommon sagacity, that even the 


Tchohodar vowed he would not: proceed. without him ;—a 


singular instance, in a Turk, of attachment to adog. The 


consequence was,.that.one half. of the party measured back 
their steps all-the way to the dervéne, while the rest waited 
at the bridge with the baggage. ‘I’here they heard the. cries 
of the little animal; who.had posted himself upon the top of 
a very lofty hill, that he might survey the country, and, if 
possible, discover.our route ; and was uttering his distress 
most lamentably, in consequence. of the approach of some 
one, who was also heard calling to him. As soon.as-he 
saw Mr. Cripps, he ran to him as if shot from a gun; 


and. leaping upon his horse, remained seated behind _ his 
| saddle 
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saddle until he arrived once more at the bridge. By 
this time, evening was coming on; and we were overtaken 
by a Tartar Courier from Tripolizzsa in the Morea; who 
pretended that he had been only one day upon his journey, 
and that he expected to arrive at Constantinople in six days. 
This appeared to us to be impossible. Afterwards, our 
journey was continued through woods; and we _ often 
observed the remains of a paved road. The guides frustrated 
our plan of seeing THAUMACIA, now called T’'haumaco, by 
going a shorter road to PHarsatia, and leaving it upon our 
left; thereby shortening the distance at least three hours. 
THAUMACIA contains the remains of antient walls, and it 
ought to be visited. It is situate upon the top of a hill. 
We were surprised, soon afterwards, to find that the plain 
over which we had been travelling was very highly elevated ; 
for after ascending a gentle slope, upon leaving the woods, 
there was suddenly exposed to our view one of the most 
marvellous prospects in all Greece. To the north-east we 
surveyed the immense Plain of Crocius ; and, looking down, 
beheld summits of many mountains far below us. The 
antient paved-way, by which we descended, bore off in that 
direction. We asked the guides whither the other road 
conducted; and they said, to Valos ; shewing that the antient 
name of Atos is still preserved ;—for throughout Thessaly 
they have a practice of prefixing a @ before the original name, 
which is pronounced V; as 6’ Othry, for Orurys ; and 8’ Alos, 
for ALos'. Our descent hence continued along the old road, 


which 


a ann 


(1) The people of Thessaly entertain a tradition that the first ship (alluding to the 
Argo) sailed from this place; by whichit is evident they mean Volo, the antient Pacasm, 


situate 
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which was much broken up, and in some parts entire; but 
whether entire or broken, we were compelled to ride upon it, 
as there was no other. Another immense prospect now 


presented itself; and at almost an equal depth below us, to 


that before mentioned. It was the PLarin or Puarsatta, so 


renowned for the great battle between the armies of Julius 
Cesar and Pompey, when twenty-four thousand soldiers of 
Pompey’s army were made prisoners of war. It was fought on 
the twelfth of May, forty-eight years B.c. The pleasure of 
beholding this magnificent prospect was greatly diminished 
by our want of knowledge of other objects. The eye 
roamed over distant summits, as if it surveyed a world of 
mountains: but our guides were so ignorant, that they could 
not tell us one of their names; and we might in vain attempt to 
form conjectures of them by the wretched maps which exist 
of all this country. Soon afterwards it became dark; and the 
rest of our journey this day proved so fatiguing, that it was 
with much ado we could sit upon our horses to reach the 
end of it. A long, laborious, and difficult descent was to be 
got over: after many an anxious inquiry of our guides 
concerning the distance yet remaining to our place of rest, 
about 


a 


situate at the mouth of the river Onchestus, in the Sinus Pelasgicus. The Argo, however, 
was launched at 4phete. Atos was upon the river Amphrysus, in Puruioris, at 
the northern termination of Mount Othrys, distant sixty stadia from Irone. See 
Stephanus de Urbib. &c. p.66. Ed. Gronovii, Amst. 1678. Its situation is more 
fully pointed out by Strabo, as cited by Gronovius in Note (26) of the same edition. 
O o2 POwrikds "AXos Und TE Tépare KEiTaL THS "Ob ovos 6 pous TpO¢ @OKTOV KEmmevouv 
7H POedridt, k.7.X. (Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. p.627. Ed. Oxon.) But Strato 
afterwards adds, that Alos was placed by Artemidorus upon the sea shore: ‘Aprefer- 
€wpos 6& rv “AXov év rH mapadig riOnowv, k.7.d. The geography of Turssary 


remains now, as it ever was, in a state of great uncertainty, 
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about two hours after darkness began, the illuminated 
minarets of PHarsatus', now called Pharsa, comforted us 
with the assurance that the ‘han was near. 

The Reader would perhaps smile if he knew what sort 
of comfort the khan itself afforded, when we arrived. Ail 
these places are alike in Turkey. There is not a dog-kennel 
in England where a traveller might not lodge more commodi- 
ously than in one of these khans ; and the caravanserais are 
yet worse than the khans. A dirty square room, the floor 
covered with dust, and full of holes for rats, without even 
a vestige of furniture, is all he finds as the place of his 
repose. If unprovided, there is not the smallest chance 
of his getting any thing to eat, or even straw to lie 
upon. In such an apartment we were permitted to pass 
the night;—unable even to kindle a fire; for they 
brought us green wood, and we were almost suffocated 
with smoke ;—not to mention the quantity of vermin with 
which such places always abound, and the chance of plague 
infection from their filthy walls. This subject is merely 
touched upon, that persons who have not visited Turkey 
may know what they ought to expect, before they under- 
take a journey thither. Yet, even to all this, weariness, and 
watchfulness, and shivering cold, and other privations, will 
at last fully reconcile travellers, and make them long for 
such a housing. In these places there is no separation of 
company ;—masters and servants, cattle-drivers and guides, 
and every casual passenger of the road, lie down together. 


We 


(1) PAPZAAOS, worts OcooaNiac, «.7.\. Stephanus De Urbibus, p. 691, 


ed. Gronovii. 
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We had been scarcely long enough, in our sorry chamber 
at Pharsalus, to sweep away some of the dirt upon its 
floor, when other Tartar Couriers arrived; travelling as the 
former one (who passed us upon the road with dispatches), 
night and day. It was curious to see how these men take 
what they call their Caf. (refreshments), at one of these 
khans. 'The horse is left standing in the court; while for 
the space of about ten minutes, or during the interval 


of changing horses, the Tartar squats (for it cannot be 


called sitting) with his back against the wall, supporting 


himself upon the soles of his feet, and inhaling rapidly 
the fumes of his pipe upon his lungs; sending it back 
in curling volumes through his nostrils. Then, if he can 
procure about as much muddy coffee as would fill the bowl of 
a table-spoon, he utters his Alhandilla! (God be praised !) 
and continues his expedition with renovated energy. ‘The 
surprising journeys undertaken by these men on horseback, 
and the rapidity with which they are performed, are such 
as, if related, would exceed belief. In fact, there are no 
couriers in the world who are capable of sustaining similar 
fatigue for an equal length of time; not even the Russian 
Feldlégers in their Pavoskies. The Tartars are sent as 
couriers to all parts of the empire: and it is upon this 
account that the dress they wear is considered the safest 
disguise any European can put on, who is compelled to 
travel alone through the Turkish provinces. 
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Appearance of the Country after passing 'Thermopyla—Boundaries and 
names of ‘Thessaly—Pharsalus and Palepharsaltus —Popuilation of 
Pharsa— Field of the Battle of Pharsalia— Appearance of the Plain 
—Pelasgiotis— Numerous Sepulchres— Antique Cars—Larissa— Evil 


disposition of its inhabitants—Population—Commerce—Penéus river 


—Larissa Cremaste—Load to Tempe—Tumuli—Military Way— 
Nesonis Palus — View of Olympus — Entrance of the Valley — 
Gonnus— Origin of the Defile—Ampelakia—Natural locality of the 
Verde-antico Marble —consequence of the discovery — Atrakia — 
Marmor Atracium—Village of Ampelakia— Manufactory —Effect 
of the English Cotton-milis—Manner of making the thread—Process 
of dyeing the wool—Bearing of the Defile—Aniient fortification— 


Roman Inscription—its date ascertained—use made of it—Former 


nolions 


PHARSALIA 


notions of Tempe— Descriptions given of it by antient authors— 
Pococke and Busching—Value of Livy’s observations — Pliny and 


Aalian. 


Arrer leaving the old boundaries of Grecia Propria, the 
traveller, in the wider fields of THessaxy, finds an altered 
region, and an altered people. The difference is perceivable 
from the instant that he has passed the heights behind Zeztiin. 
TressALy was the Yorkshire of Antient Greece, as to its 
country and its inhabitants. A vulgar adage in England, 
maintaining that ‘‘7f a halter be cast upon the grave of a 
Yorkshireman, he will rise and steal a horse ;’’ and the saying, 
“ Do not put Yorkshire upon us,’ as deprecating fraud; express 
the aphorisms antiently in use respecting the Thessalians, 
who were notorious for their knavish disposition ; inasmuch 
that base money was called Thessahan coin, and a cheating 
action Thessalian treachery. Do not these facts tend to 
validate former observations concerning the effect produced 
by different regions upon the minds of the natives’ ?—for 
Thessaly has not forfeited its archaic character ; and with 
regard to the shrewd peasantry of Yorkshire, however we 
may be disposed to make the exception, and to dispute the 
application of an illiberal pleasantry, we shall not be able 
to banish it from the language of common conversation. 
The boundaries however of Thessaly have varied as often 
as the appellation it has received*, Its most antient 


denomination 


(1) See Chap. II. of this Volume, p. 49. 
(2) Vid. Stephan. de Urbib. p. 305. Not. 46. edit. Gronovit, Amst, 1678. 
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denomination was Pelasgia ; wherefore Homer always calls it 
Pelasgicon Argos. He does not once mention it under the 
name of Thessaly. It has also borne the various names of 
Pyrrhea, A:monia, Pandora, Nesonis, and lastly Thessaly. 
It is divided by Strabo’ into the four districts of Phthiotis, 
Esticotis, Thessaliotis, and Pelasgiotis ; allof which Ptolemy’ 
ascribes to Macedonia. 

We found but few antiquities remaining of the antient 
Puarsatus. Like other towns and villages of THEssAry, 
Pharsa is so entirely under Turkish domination, and has 
been so long in the hands of Moslems, that if they have not 
destroyed the reliques of its former state, they have always 
hid them from a traveller's view. The name alone remains 
to shew what it once was. South-west of the town, indeed, 
there is a hill surrounded with antient walls, formed of large 
masses of a coarse kind of marble. There is also the 
lower part of a Gate. And upona lofty rock above the 
town, towards the south, are other ruins of greater magnitude; 
shewing a considerable portion of the walls of the Acropolis, 
and remains of its Propylea. ‘This place, as it is usual, is 
called Palec-castro. Livy mentionsa PaL@PHARSALUS’; and 
Strabo notices the new and the old city*. ‘The modern town 
is situate at the foot of a mountain commanding a very 
extensive view towards the north of the Plain of Pharsalia, 


extending 


(1) Vid. Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. 

(2) Ptolemzi Geog. lib. iii. cap. 13. 

(3) ‘* Castra eo tempore A. Hostilius in Thessalia circa Palepharsalum halelat.” 
Vid. Liv. Hist. (Epitome), lib. xliv. c. 1. p. 678. Paris, 1738. 

(4) Tns re maXaias kai ris véac. Strabon, Geog. lib. ix. p. 625. ed. Oxon. 


PHARSALTA. 


extending east and west. In the court of the Ahan, and 
in other parts of the town, we saw some steps made of 
enormous blocks of stone. Pharsa contains two thousand 
houses; but, for its inhabitants, a far greater proportion of 
Turks than of Greeks. There are four mosques; and the 
cistern, within the courts and inclosures of these sanctuaries, 
and of the houses, do doubtless contain inscriptions; but 
we could not procurea sight of any oneof them. ‘This place 
is an Episcopal See, under the Archbishopric of Larissa’. 
Strabo mentions the old and the new fown’. Itis also often 
noticed by Livy, and by other writers’. 
Monday, December 21, we left Pharsalus, in a thick fog. 
In a quarter of an hour we saw a Tumulus, or Polyandrium, 
the usual indication of a field of battle ; as in the instances 
already so often adduced. We came to a bridge of fourteen 
arches; five whereof were large, and the rest of incon- 
siderable and disproportioned size. ‘The situation of this 
bridge, with respect to Pharsa, very accurately agrees with a 
remark made by Appian* as to the interval between Pharsalus 
and the river Enrreus. We cannot possivly therefore have 
a better beacon for the situation of the contest between 
Cesar 


SEs ere as — — =" — = = 


(5) Vid. Annot. in Stephan. de Urbib. ed. Gronov. p. 691. Not. 53. 

(6) Ibid. Strabon, Geog. lib. ix. 

(7) Ibid. 

(8) “ Acd on Kai TerrapaktoytAious rov ‘Iradov gvAaKac Tov orparorécoy Kara- 
Lur@ov, TapéracoeE Tovs AouTOUe, é¢ TO peTakV Papoddov re oNEwe Kal Eviréws rorauov, 
ivOa kat 6 Katoap ayredcexdomec. i.e, Quapropter relictis quatuor millibus Italoram, 
qui castra custodirent, ceteros deduxit im aciem inter Pharsalum urbem et Enipeum 
amnem. Ubi et Cesar ex adverso constitit, castris dispositis.’ Vid. Appian. de Bell. 
Civil. lib. ii. vol. Il. p. 278. Ed. Schweighaeuser. Lips. 1785. 
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Cesar and Pompey ; as indeed the tomb shews, marking the 
heap raised over the dead upon that memorable occasion. Mr. 
Walpole is also of this opinion; although he does not notice 
the tomb in his Journal; neither did we observe the cotton 
plantation which he mentions: but this is of little moment. 
He mentions the course of the river, and the situation of the 
field of battle, in his Journal’. 

From Pharsa to Larissa, the road is excellent. It is 
almost entirely over plains covered with fine turf, without a 
single stone, but sometimes interspersed with a fine gravel. 
The soil is very rich. The Plain of Pharsalia, which we 
crossed first, riding during an entire hour at a jog-trot, 
resembled the scenery in Cambridgeshire; so much so, that we 
could not avoid noticing the circumstance; being similarly 
flat and dreary, without inclosures, exhibiting pasture mixed 
with ploughed land, and dykes near the road, beyond which 
were shepherds with their flocks: only, instead of the 
Royston crows, we had nobler flights of eagles and vultures. 
A dense fog, concealing the distant mountains, rendered 
the similitude more striking. After we quitted this plain, 
we crossed over some hills of trifling elevation; and then 
descended into the immense campaign of Larissa, once 
the greater plain of the Pelasg?. The soil here is the finest 
that can be imagined; the land, although in many parts 


uncultivated, 


j 5 } Ww 72 ° , rath 
(1) ‘‘ The traveller cannot miss finding the field of battle, now overgrown with 
, \on , . ee ~ ’ 
cotton: it is, says Appian, weratd Bapoddov re TOW Kal Eviméwe morauov. The 
Enipeus flows into the Apidanus, which is received by the Penéus. 
Walpole’s MS. Journal 


LARISSA. 


uncultivated, being smooth and flat, but, even in places where 
the plough had passed, very negligently kept, and full of 
weeds. In this plain are some of the most remarkable 
tumul: known, both as to their size and to the regularity of 


their form. Lucan seems to have had the numerous 


sepulchres of Thessaly in contemplation, in one of his 


splendid digressions’. 

At some distance from our road, we saw several parties 
of Turkish sportsmen, coursing, on horseback, with negro 
attendants, and with very fine greyhounds. ‘The plough in 
this country is drawn either by a pair of oxen or by two 
buffaloes. As we drew nigh to Larissa, the fog dispersed ; 
and the atmosphere becoming clear, we saw a chain of 
mountains, like a great wall, stretching east and west, and 
bounding all the plain towards the north. At the base of 
this vast barrier is situated the town of Larissa, extending 
ina long line, and making a magnificent appearance. We 
counted not less than twenty-four mosques and minarets. 


Here we saw, once more in use, those antique cars, drawn by 
oxen 


(2) ‘© Thessalia infelix quo tanto crimine tellus 
Lesisti Superos, ut te tot mortibus unam, 
Tot scelerum fatis premerent ? quod sufficit evum, 
Immemor ut donet belli tibi damna vetustas ? 
Que seges infecta surget non decolor herba 
Quo non Romanos violabis vomere manes ? 
Ante nove venient acies, scelerique secundo 
Prestabis nondum siccos hoe sanguine campos. 
Oninia majorum vertamus busta licebit, 
Et stantes tumulos, et qui radice vetusta 
Effudére suas, victis compagibus, urnas: 
Plus cinerdm Hemonie sulcis telluris aratur, 
Pluraque ruricolis feriuntur dentibus ossa.”’ 
Lucani Pharsal, lib, vii. v. 847. ps 229. Lips. 1726. 
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oxen or by buffaloes, with solid wheels, which we had observed 
in the Plain of Troy, and whereof a representation was 
given ina former Part of these Travels'. We noticed, also, 
other wheeled carriages, for the first time since we left 


Constantinople for our travels in the Levant. The very sight 


of them proved our approximation to northern regions, and 
that we should now more frequently encounter the genuine 
Thracian and Sarmatic habits. 

As we entered Larissa, and rode along the streets, we 
saw very few antiquities: they consisted of the broken shafts 
of Corinthian pillars, and cornices. The cemetery near the 
town, by the prodigious quantity of marble it contains, 
hewn into the most barbarous imitations of Turkish head- 
dresses, such as calpacks and turbans, offers a convincing 
testimony of the havoc made by the Moslems of Larissa, 
among works of Grecian art, during the long period that 
this city has been in their possession. We found here some 
antient sepulchral marbles, used for Turkish tomb-stones, 
with Greek inscriptions, mentioning merely the names and 
countries of the deceased: but no other inscription, nor a 
single entire column, could be seen. There was a conak 
at this place ; but we found it to be absolutely uninhabitable, 
and the people belonging to it were as insolent and fierce as 
savages. We therefore resolved to wait upon the Bey, 
taking care to be accompanied by our Tchohodar. After 
making our way through a throng of slaves and attendants, 
we found him in a sumptuous apartment, fitted up after the 


Eastern 


(1) See the Vignette to Chap. V. Part II. Sect. I. 


LARISSA. 


Eastern manner ; sitting, not. upon the couch, but upon the 
floor of the dwdn, playing at backgammon with another 
elderly personage, who had the distinction of a green turban. 
He was surrounded by effeminate looking young men, who 
were sprawling upon the same floor, and either smoking or 
sleeping. Having made our complaint as to the state of 
the conak, and the behaviour of the people, he ordered us 
to be conducted to the house of a Greek Bishop; but 
recommended caution to us how we ventured among the 
inhabitants; describing them to be avicious and ungovernable 


set of men*, over whom he had himself, he said, no authority, 


not daring to punish any one of them. 
We remained all the following day at Larissa, endea- 


vouring to obtain some account of the present state of the 


city and of its inhabitants; but this, which is always a 
difficult undertaking where the majority consists of Moslems, 
was made particularly so in the present instance, by the evil 
disposition of the populace towards strangers who are 
Christians. Never will the traveller find a place where Franks 
are less respected. When we appeared in the streets, the boys 
followed us, pelting us with stones; and the slightest attempt 
to check their disorderly behaviour endangered our lives. 
Everywhere we heard the same opprobrious expressions, of 

“* Christian 


(2) They had the same character when Pococke was here, in the middle of the last 
century. ‘*‘ The people,” said he, “ both Turks and Greeks, have a bad character ; 
and it is dangerous travelling near the city.” Pococke’s Description of the East, vol. II. 
Part Il. chap. vii. p. 153. Lond. 1745. 

Dr. Holland cites ‘‘ a geographical work of some merit, composed in the Romaic 
language (Tewypadia Newreoixn), where they are characterized as Mesoypiorot cc 
akoo, Kae Onorwoes: Harers or CurisT TO THE HIGHEST DEGREE, AND BRUTAL.” 
See Holland’s Travels, Sc. p. 269. Lond. 1815. 
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‘ Chrestian dogs!’ “* Rascally Infidels!” « Accursed of God!” 
Much of this was owing to our being compelled to send 
the Tchohodar about the town upon. business: when he was 
with us, we were less interrupted by insult. We ascertained, 
however, the number of houses in Larissa: they amount to 
seven thousand; and there are about thirty mosques'. Some 
few Greeks and Jews reside here; but the principal part of 
a population amounting to 20,000 individuals, consists of 
Mahometans. The shops are numerous and good; and among 
the goldsmiths we found some valuable silver medals, particu- 
larly one of large size, in the highest state of perfection, of 
the Locri Opuniii. We bought also some of Larissa; and a 
bronze coin of the greatest rarity, of Pelinna, with the legend 
entire, NEAINNAION ; together with silver coins of Thessaly, 
@EXYAAON, and gold coins of Philip and Alexander. We 
were told by the goldsmiths that antient medals are often 
found at Pharsa, and that they are brought to Larissa for 
sale. One of the goldsmiths regretted that we had not 
arrived a little sooner; having, as he said, melted as many 
silver medals, a short time before, as afforded a mass of 
the pure metal weighing half an oque*. Making great 
allowance for this most exaggerated statement, we may 


nevertheless 


ee _ _ ———— 


(1) Pococke mentions fifteen thousand Turkish houses, only, which must have been 
an exaggeration; fifteen hundred Greek, and about three hundred Jewish, families. 
(Description of the East, vol. If. Part II. p.153. Lond.1745.) Dr. Holland, four 
thousand houses, and 20,000 inhabitants. See Holland's Travels, &c. p. 266. 
Lond. 1815. 

(2) <‘ On trouve dans cette ville d’excellentes médailles d’or et d’argent, presque toutes 
des Rois de Macédoine et de la Gréce.” Voyage Du Sieur Paul Lucas, tom. I. p. 84. 
Amst, 1744. 


LARISSA 


nevertheless believe that medals pass frequently through 
the hands of these workmen in Larissa: and as the large 
silver coins of the Locri Opuntit are among the finest 
specimens of the Grecian art’, travellers, coming after us, 
will do well to attend to the circumstance. In the shops 
of this city we observed almost every thing that is sold 
at Constantinople, and much of German ware besides, 
especially glass. Tea is also sold here, and of good quality. 
Where there are so many Turks, the commerce in other 
respects cannot be considerable; yet Thessaly must export 
a great quantity of corn, as the inhabitants are unable to 
consume the produce of their land. The earthenware sold 
at Larissa is so beautiful, that it may be considered as the 
only place where modern pottery exists, resembling, as to 
its purity, brightness, and elegance, the antient ferra- 
cotta of Greece: it comes from a manufactory near Salontka, 
where the Thericléan art may be said to exist in its original 
perfection‘. We saw some vessels of red clay, with as fine 
a varnish, and as elegant a form, as those which are taken 
from the sepulchres of Athens ; and they were very strong, 
although almost as thinas paper. Being obliged to continue 
our journey on horseback we had not the means of conveying 
any of them away with us. The town is situated upon the 
Peneus, now called Salambria; and there is a very handsome 
bridge over the river, the buttresses being lightened by 

perforations : 


(3) See the Vignette to this Chapter. 
(4) “Oca & éoriv eidn OnpexrAelov tov kadoy. Dionysius Sinopensis in Servatrice. 
Vid, Athen. lit. xi. c. 4. p. 467. Lugduni, 1657. 
VOL. IV. 2N 
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perforations: it consists of sixteen arches, eight large arches, 
and eight that are of much smaller size. From this river 
the inhabitants are well supplied with fish; particularly 
carp, roach, and eels. Rain fell profusely during this 
day; and it caused such a flood in the river, that it 
rose almost to the top of the higher arches'. We found 
many fragments of the Verde-antico marble used even for 
the common purposes of paving: perhaps this may be 
accounted for by a circumstance that will be related in the 
sequel; the discovery of a substance very similar to this 
breccia, in the neighbourhood, lying in its natural state. 
Some priests applied to us for a charitable donation for their 
monastery, pretending to be very poor: this practice is 


common 


———— _ ———— 


(1) “ The river Peneus runs on the west and north of this town, and is crossed by 
a stone bridge of many arches. Procopius says, ‘ This river which washes the town 
is borne on with a gentle current to the sea,’ ev udda tpoonveas: De Aédif. lib.iv. 
The same author describes the country in the vicinity as extremely fertile and well- 
watered. Indeed, no plain in Greece can be more productive than that of Larissa, 
particularly in corn and cotton: it is still the ‘campus opimus Larisse.’ Hor. In 
its greatest length, it is twenty miles, The market of Larissa is well supplied with all 
kinds of provision ; particularly with excellent fish caught in the Penéus, The circuit 
of the town is from three to four miles: the inhabitants are, in number, about 14,000 
Turkish families, 1600 Greek ; and there are 2000 Jews. ‘The Greek at whose house 
I lodged, complained of the unhealthy air of the place. From the window of my room 
I looked over the river, and part of the plain, backed by the snow-covered summits of 
Olympus, which, extending in a great length of line from east to west, brought to mind 
the exact meaning of the paxoos”Odvuros of Homer. The height of this mountain 
has been given at 800 toises. I find in Plutarch, that Xenagoras measured it accurately 
with instruments (dv éoydyvwy), and found the perpendicular height to be more than 
ten furlongs (rpcs tiv KdOerov). See the Life of Paulus 4imilius. The height of 
Pelion, Pliny informs us, was also taken by Dicearchus, by order of the Ptolemies, and 
was found to be ‘ mcct passuum ratione perpendiculi.’” Walpoles MS. Journal. 
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common in Turkey, wherever there are monasteries. In 


the street near to the bishop’s house we saw the capital 


of a Doric pillar; and such detached fragments are all 
the remains we could find of the ‘Temples’ of this 
famous city. Not but that many more considerable 
reliques of its antient splendor may exist, and would 
be brought to light, if we were permitted to enter the 
courts and mosques of the intolerant Turks, who hold 
the supreme rule here, and oppose every inquiry of this 
nature. Before we quit the subject of the antient Larissa, 
it may be proper to remark, that, owing to the number of 
cities to which this appellation was common, some confusion 
has been introduced into the geography of Greece. And 
this seems also to have happened among the Romans; for 
Livy makes a careful distinction’ between the noble city 
of Thessaly, of this name, and another, called Larissa 
Cremaste: yet how often have they been confounded by 
the moderns! Livy is relating an expedition of the Romans 
from the northern point of Euboea to the opposite continent, 
to attack Larissa Cremaste; but it does not hence follow 
that this city was upon the coast: indeed the words of 

Strabo 


‘* Vidit prima tue testis Larissa ruine 
Nobile, nec victum fatis, caput : omnibus illa 
Civibus effudit totas per moenia vires 
Obvia ceu leto, premittunt munera flentes : 

, 


Pandunt templa, domos.’ 


Lucani Pharsal, lib. vii. ver. 712. p. 224. Lips. 1726. 


(3) “ Larissamque, non illam in Thessalia nobilem urbem, sed alteram, quam 
Cremasten vocant.” Livio, lib. xxxi. c. 46. tom. III. p.49. ed. Crevier. 
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Strabo decidedly prove the contrary’. It had also the name 
of Pelasgia*; and it had been called Cremaste from its 
situation, (being as it were suspended) upon a high rock. 
It is therefore not improbable that this may have been an 
antient citadel of the more modern Larissa upon the Penéus, 
at some considerable distance from the other, and in a 
precipitous situation, above the plain. The author thinks 
he can almost prove this to have been true; for the inha- 
bitants now give the name of oLp Larissa to a Paleo- 
castro which is upon some very high rocks, at four hours 
distance towards the east. The place is visible from Larissa. 
This Paleo-castro, therefore, may have been Larissa 
CrEMASTE, if it were not also the PeLascicon Arcos of 
Homer, where Achilles reigned, and whence he received the 
appellation of Larisseus’. And perhaps we may gain other 
information also from this circumstance; for nothing more 
seems to be necessary to explain why the Citadel of Arges 
in PeLoponnesus was called Larissa, and the Citadel of 
Larissa in Tuessaty was denominated Argos, other than 
this circumstance of their similitude as to situation and 


appearance > 


(1) "Ey peooyaig éoriv ‘H KPEMAZTH AAPIZEA, «x.7.d. Strabonis Geog. 
lib. ix. p. 630. ed. Oxon. 
(2) ‘H & avr piv TIEAAZTIA eyouérn. Ibid. | 
(3) ** Quos neque Tydides, nee Larisseus Achilles, 
Non anni domuére decem, non mille carine.”’ Virgil. Aen. Il. 197. 
JuriTeR was also called Larisseus, not, as some have supposed, from this city of 
Larissa, but from the Argive citadel of that name (where there was a Temple of 


Jupiter), as it plainly appears from Strato, lib. viii. Vide Stephanum, lib. de Urlib. 
p. 419. Not. 72. edit. Gronovit. Adde Pausaniam (Corinthiacis, c.25.) See also 
Chap, XVI. of the preceding Section of Part IL. of these Travels, p. 673. 
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the top of a high and almost inaccessible rock. 

On Wednesday, December the twenty-third, we left 
Larissa, and set out for the VALLEY or Tempe. This name, 
authorised by a long acceptation, is now generally used; 
but the Gorge, or Defile of Tempe, would be a much more 
appropriate appellation. That any dispute should have arisen 
among the Moderns as to the situation of the place itself, is 
truly marvellous; because it still preserves its primeval 
name, pronounced Tesi; and there is no place in all Greece 
whose locality it is less difficult to determine. An inscrip- 
tion discovered by us within the defile, and which will 
hereafter be more particularly noticed, will set this matter 
in a clear light. According to the plan hitherto observed 
in these Travels, we shall avoid anticipating observations 
that were subsequently made; but set before the Reader the 
substance of our Notes, according to the order in which 
they were written upon the spot. Mr. Walpole considers 
the Defile of Tempe, and the Vale of Tempe, as two distinct 
places. His opinion, and the observations of another 
learned and accomplished traveller, our common friend, 
Professor Palmer*, upon this subject, are subjoined in a 
note’. Excepting that the defile is rather wider, and expands 

more 


(4) John Palmer, B.D. Arabic Professor, and late Classical Lecturer in St. John’s 
College, Cambridge ;—virR ERUDITUS, PROBUS, DILECTUS. 

(5) “* In order to understand clearly what the Antients have said concerning Tempe, 
itis necessary to. keep in mind, that there are two. distinct places, having distinct charac- 
ters of scenery belonging to them ;—the Defile of Tempe ; and the Valley of Tempe. 

‘« T shall begin with the first.—The river Peneus-flows for three or four miles. through 


a gorge 


7° 
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more into the form of a valley at its extremities, we see no 


reason for insisting upon the distinction. ‘The dales of 


Derbyshire 


= “= — ~— 


a gorge between the mountains Olympus and Ossa, which rise on one side of it, 
almost perpendicularly : on the other, they afford space for a narrow road formed in 
the rock, running along the river side. Some of ;the mountains in Borrowdale by 
Keswick resemble those in the defile of Tempe, both in shape, and in their wild and 
barren aspect. The manner in which the rocks at Matlock rise from the border of the 
river reminds us of those at Tempe: but to make the resemblance more striking, 
nothing but the grey limestone rocks at Matlock should be seen, divested of all the 
verdure with which the oak and mountain-ash adorn them; and they should rise 
to a greater height. The defile of Tempe could never have been represented by the 
Antients as picturesque or beautiful. Livy, speaking of the lofty mountains there, 
uses these words: ‘ Montes ita utrinque abscissi, ut vix despici sine vertigine quadam 
simul oculorum animique possint.’ Pliny’s words are not quite so strong: ‘ Ultra 
visum hominis se attollere dextra levaque leniter convexa juga.’ 

“© On the top of the mountains overhanging the narrow parts of the defile, on the side 
where Ossa rises, are the remains of antient forts. Here might be the spot where Livy 
says, ‘ten armed men could defend the Pass with ease. Dec.v. lib.iv. In this 
part also is to be seen the inscription, first observed by Dr. Clarke, cut in the rock ; 
stating, that ‘L. CASSIUS LONGINUS FORTIFIED TEMPE.’ In searching different writers, 
to see whether any mention is made of this person, I have been fortunate enough to 
find the following words in Julius Cesar (lib. ii. De Belio Civili): ‘ L. Cassium 
Longinum in Thessaliam misit Cesar. ‘There can be no doubt that this is the person 
alluded to: we are therefore in possession of another interesting fact,—the very age 
of the inscription. 

“‘ The word Tempe, says Vossius (in Melam), from being applied to the Thessalian 
defile, was afterwards used when the Greeks spoke of narrow passes: thus, in 
Theophanes, the Passes of Taurus are called Téurn rye Kedcexfas. Anna Comnena 
calls Tempe, KAeovpar ; a word employed by the Greeks now as meaning a defile. 
Another Byzantine historian, Georgius Acropolita, speaking of a Pass through which 
the Strymon flows, says, ‘ The common people call such places, KAeoovpac.’ 

** Respecting the situation of the other part of Tempe, called the Valley, Pococke 
speaks in a very undecided manner. He doubts whether it lies at the south-west 
entrance of the defile, near Baba; or at the north-east extremity. As I passed 
through Tempe in December, at a time when it was impossible to judge correctly of 
the natural beauties of the country, I shall not speak, from my own observations, more 
positively concerning this celebrated valley ; but shall subjoin a valuable Note from the 
Journal of my friend Professor Palmer, who saw it in the spring of the year 1806, 

the 
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Derbyshire and Cumberland, and the dingles of Wales, are 
by some called valleys, and by others considered rather as 
defiles, or passes ; but these distinctions exist only in the 
names given to them. 

Leaving Larissa, we saw, upon the right, the forso of a 
statue of a woman, remarkable for the excellent sculpture 


visible in the drapery. Within the Turkish cemetery, 


upon 


the most favourable season, as he was travelling southward from Salonica. From his 
statement, there can be little doubt that the valley was situated towards the north- 
eastern entrance of the Defile of Tempe. 


«* € May 13, 1806. After riding nearly an hour close to the Bay, we turned S. 
through a delightful plain, which, after a quarter of an hour, brought us to an opening 
between Ossa and Olympus, the entrance to a Vale, which, in situation, extent, and 
beauty, amply satisfies whatever the Poets have said of Tempe. 

«« « The country being secure, we were able to view the scene from various situations. 
The best view is from a small hill about one mile S. from the Chin. Looking E. you 
have then Ossa on your right hand: on your left, a circling ridge of Olympus, clothed 
with wood and rich herbage, terminates in several elevations, which diminish as they 
approach the opening before mentioned. In the front is the Vale, intersected by the 
Peneus ; and adorned with a profusion of beauties so concentrated, as to present under 
one view a scene of incomparable effect. 

“« « The length of the Vale, measured from the station to the opening by which we 
entered, I estimate at three miles ; its greatest breadth, at two miles and a half. 

“«* Extending your view northwards, the Vale opens towards a rich plain which bounds 
the Bay of Salonica ; high above whose waters is seen majestic Athos. This interesting 
feature has hitherto been unnoticed : indeed, it can only be noticed in very favourable cir- 


cumstances of weather and situation of the observer. —MS. Journal of Professor Palmer. 


** To this spot, then, described by Professor Palmer, must be applied the epithets 
used by the Antients, when speaking of Tempe,—nemorosa, umbrosa, viridantia, 
xaXd. The opinion of the Emperor Julian should not be overlooked. During his 
residence in Greece, he probably had visited this interesting spot. In a letter to 
Libanius, he places ‘the Thessalian Tempe only second to the celebrated Grove and 
Temple of Daphne in Syria,’ ” Walpole's MS. Journal. 
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upon this side of the city, there were many Greek sepul- 
chral marbles ; also the operculum of a Greek Soros. Here 
we read some valedictory inscriptions, of which the two 
following may serve as specimens; for they are hardly worth 
notice, except as a proof that the cutters of tomb-stones in 


all ages have been generally illiterate men. 


ix 
AIONYCIAEPMOFENHNT 
ONEAYTHCANAPAMNIAC 
XAPINHPWCXPHCTEXEPIN 

2. 
AYTFHFAIONTONIAIONANAPA 

MNEILACXAPIN 
HPwCXPHCTEXAIPE 


Being once more in the open Pelasgic Plain, we 
were struck by the appearance of the numerous ¢umudz 
then in view; many of them were extremely large, and in 
excellent preservation. ‘They did not seem to have been 
opened and ransacked for the hidden treasure which it is 
possible some of them contain, as it has often happened in 
Tartary ; but, upon some of them, small huts had been 
constructed, as dwellings for the shepherds. We observed 
these tumuli on both sides of the Penéus, and the whole way 
to the Defile of Tempe, the entrance to which is distant 
three hours and a half from Larissa. Our road over 
the plain was along the old military paved-way; and we 
passed a marshy lake, said to be dry in summer, by means 


of this causeway.. It can be no other than the Palus 
Nesonis, 


TO TEMPE 


Nesonis, mentioned by Strabo' as near to Larissa, which, as 
usual, is inaccurately placed in the maps published for 
Barthelemy’s Anacharsis. ‘The river, swollen by the late 
rain, had inundated the land near to its banks; and this 
marsh was therefore full of water, so as to resemble a lake. 
The scenery was now uncommonly fine; OLympus being 
all in view towards the north, covered with snow. More 
towards the east, Ossa, upon our right, made a conspicuous 
appearance. ‘Towards the south-east, and rather behind our 
route, as we journeyed towards Tempe, appeared Mount 
Pexion. But the view of Otymrus engrossed our particular 
attention, owing to the prodigious grandeur into which its 
vast masses were disposed. We had never beheld a scene 
of bolder outline; for the only diminutive objects in this 
grand prospect were the distant herds of cattle, grazing 
in detached groupes upon the plain in the fore-ground*. All 
the rest consisted of parts of such magnitude, that, in 
their contemplation, animated nature is forgotten’: we think 


only 


(1) Kai ra@ epi tiv Neoovica Nimvyny, k.7r.dX. Strabon. Geog. lib, ix. p.639. 
ed. Oxon. 
(2) The sketch which the author made of this scene, as a memorandum, has been 


considered a faithful representation by other travellers; and therefore it has been 
engraved for the Plate annexed. It will serve to shew the reader the nature of this 
highly-poetic land. The form of Olympus, and the undulating line presented by its 
** many tops,” has been accurately taken. 

(3) This feeling is finely expressed by Cumberland. 'The poet is described as 
viewing the prospect from the summit of Skiddaw, in Cumberland. 

*“ Now downward as I bend my eye, 
What is that atom I espy, 
That speck in Nature’s plan ?— 


Great heaven ! is that a man ? 
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only of that Being who is represented in the immensity 
of his works; and we thereby indulge the same feelings 
which first induced the benighted heathens to consider the 
tops of their mountains’ as habitations of ‘THE Most 
HIGH GOD’. ; 
Drawing near to the base of this mighty rampart, which 
seems to interrupt all communication between the plain of 
the Pelasgi and the more northern territories, the entrance 
to the defile of Tempe begins to appear, like a breach in a 
wall. Suddenly one of the guides, a Greek, conducting 
a baggage-horse, began to sing, in a loud tone of voice, a 
popular ballad in Remaic, expressing a dialogue between 
the two mountains, Olympus and Ossa; which still retain 
their original names in the country, although a little altered 
in the appellations O EAIMIIOX KAI O KIZYABOX. The 
dialogue relates to a dispute between the two mountains, 
as to the length of the season when they are concealed by 


snow. 


And hath that little wretch its cares, 
Its freaks, its follies, and its airs ? 
And do I hear the insect say, 
‘ My lakes, my mountains, my domain ?” 
O weak, contemptible, and vain ! 
The tenant of a day. 
Say to old Skiddaw, ‘ Change thy place, 
Heave Helveliyn from his base, 
Or bid impetuous Derwent stand 
At the proud waving of a master’s hand,” 
See Hutchinson’s Hist. of Cumberland, Vol. 11. p. 168. Carlisle, 1794. 


(1) Tlaca: 62 oxoriai re pirat, cai rodoves dx por 


‘YYmrov dpéov. Hom. Hymn, in Apollinem, ver. 144. 
(2) Jupiter being therefore called "Yicoroc, and ‘Yyigvyos. 


i) 


PIMA A 
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snow’. We dined near a village called Yan: between this 
place and Larissa there are many vineyards. Afterwards we 
continued our journey by the side of the Penerus, until we 
arrived at Baba, situate at the entrance of the VALE or Tempe. 
There are many Turkish villages within the mouth of this 
valley, at its Thessalian extremity; and as we could find no 
antiquities upon the spot, we knew not where to place any of 
the Grecian towns that were said to have occupied the same 
position. Perhaps baba may have been the antient Gonnus, 
for this was in the entrance to Tempe: and there was 
also acity called E/fatéa, near to Gonnus, and within the 
defile’. It is proper that the reader should be made fully 
acquainted with the nature of this extraordinary passage : 
and first, in order to give him some notion of the appearance 
of Tempe, it may be said, that it resembles the pass of 
Kyllycrankie in Scotland, and that of Dovedale in Derbyshire ; 
but it is upon a much grander scale ; for Olympus upon the 
left, and Ossa upon the right, form the two sides of the pass. 
Owing to some tremendous revolution in the face of nature, 
these two mountains were separated from each other, having 

been 


(3) We shall give the beginning of it, exactly as we received it from an illiterate 
peasant ; not vouching for correctness, or grammatical construction. 
O EXuuro¢ kat o KiosaBoc ra dvoe Bovva paddover, 
Mandwevor rov Oadracoivov, Kar date tov Bovicrov ; 
Ma pn pardovore KisoaBoc, kar wn me mapadcokvecc ; 
Eyo wodXt “Oey karoryn, To war TO KaXoKaLpE, 
Na rapo kat aro rov va mowrov Kae Tog eyo CLM aro TOY uNva. 
(4) “ Livy, speaking of Elatéa and Gonnus, says, “‘ Utraque oppida in faucibus 
sunt, que Temper adeunt.” Liv. Hist. lib. xlii. c. 54. tom. IIT. p. 634. Paris, 1738. 
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been originally one and the same entire mass; and in the 
bottom of the cleft formed by their division, flows the 
Penéus. If ever the waters of the Black Sea shall be so far 
drained and evaporated as to leave only a river flowing 
through the Canal of Constantinople, then the Thracian 
Bosporus will become what Tempe is now. ‘That a sea, like 
the Euaxime, once covering the whole of Thessaly, was 
drained by the opening of this chasm between Olympus 
and Ossa, is not only evident, from the position of the strata 
on either side of it, but the fact has always been so 
traditionally transmitted, as to become a theme of poetical 
allusion, if not a portion of recorded history’. A powerful 


torrent, occupying in some parts of Tempe nearly the whole 


of 


(1) The passages subjoined, from Herodotus, Lucan, and AZlian, will shew how 
prevalent this opinion was among the Antients: it had always been a tradition in 
Thessaly. The whole of the 129th chapter of the Seventh Book of Herodotus is taken 
up with this subject, from which we can only insert an extract. 

Tv 0 Geoourinv AOyog éori rowadacov eivut imVHV, K.TAA. 6 ee ew ee AUTON 
pév vuy Oeccarol dacr Woseciova roinoar thy avrdova, Ov ob pice 6 Myveds: oixora 
Aéyovres. OoTts ydo vomile ocediova tiv yyy oelev, Kat 7a Cterteora 
Uro oéeomov, Tov Ogov rovrov toya eivat, kdv éxeivo doy, ain Hlocedéwva 
rouoat. tpyov ydo gore ceomov, (we éuol oaiverat) 9 dudoruois TaY OUpéoY. 
Herodoti Hist. lib. vii. cap. 129. p. 420. ed. Gronovii. 

‘© Hos inter montes media qui valle premuntur, 

Perpetuis quondam latuére paludibus agri : 

Flumina dum retinent campi, nec pervia Tempe 

Dant aditus pelagi; stagnumque implentibus unum 

Crescere cursus erat: postquam discessit Olympo 

Herculea gravis Ossa manu, subiteque ruinam 

Sensit aque Nereus,” Lucani Pharsalia, lib. vi. v. 343. p. 173. Lips. 1726. 

"Kort On yopos peraky Keimevog rov re (OAYMIIOY, kat rnc OZZHE* Gon Oe 

raur éoriv vmepviyda, Kal oioy vad Tivoc Oeiac gporridos CLecytopéva, Kal péoor 
tyerae xwpiov, k.7.d,  Adliani Varie Historie, lib, ili. cap.1. tom. I. p. 191. 
ed. Gronovii, 1731. 
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of the passage from side to side, is therefore exhibited 
by the Penevus; flowing with great rapidity from the west- 
south-west to east-north-east; that is to say, from the 
Pelasgic to the Prertan Plain, which begins at the eastern 
extremity of the defile. By the side of this torrent, and at 
the western entrance, as before stated, stands Baba. To 
the south-south-east of Baba, that is to say, towards the right, 
but at a considerable elevation above this village and the 
river, upon Mount Ossa, is a village called Ampeldkia; one 
of the most extraordinary places in all Turkey ; because, 
being situate in the most secluded spot of the whole 
empire, and where no one would look for the haunts of 
active industry, it carries on an extensive commerce, the 
effects of which were once severely felt by our own 
manufacturers in Britain. We left the main route to visit 
this village, and ascended, from Baba, a part of Mount 
Ossa. The way up is by a paved road ; and it 1s full of a 
green chlorite schistus, containing veins of white marble 
and of white quartz. In the description of Larissa, 
fragments of the Verde-antico were said to have been 
observed in the pavements of the city, and that the 
substance itself existed in the neighbourhood. It was to 
this part of Tempe that allusion was then intended; 
reserving for the account of the place itself, any further 
notice of the discovery of this beautiful mineral, in its natural 
state; because it is singularly connected with the antient 
geography of the country. ‘That the antients obtained their 
green marble from this place, we shall endeayour to prove. 

Quarries 
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Quarries might now be wrought' for the Verde-antico in 
this part of Mount Ossa. ‘Those parts of the mountain 
which are above the defi/e consist, in many places, of green 
schistus veined and spotted with white. Much of this 
substance has been used for the military road through the 
Defile of Tempe, and about the village of Ampeldkia. But 
the discovery of a natural deposit of this rare kind of 
marble, so near to the Penéus, may be attended with other 
consequences than merely making known the locality 
of a curious mineral: it may throw some light over the 
dark recesses of Tempe, by pointing out the situation of 
one of its antient cities; because we may now shew that 
Ampeldkia perhaps originally occupied the site of the 
antient Arrakia, and that the original situation of 
Ampeldkia agreed with what Liy* and Stephanus* have told 
us of the antient city. Ampeldkia was formerly situate 
lower down, towards the defile; but the inhabitants 
removed their village to these heights, owing to the 
incursions made upon them by the Turkish troops, in 
passing this way. The site of the old city Arrakra 
is manifested by this discovery of its green marble ; 


because the Verde-antico was called Atracian marble. 


There 


(1) It has lately been found in Anglesea ; and avery considerable manufacture of 
this marble has commenced in London. 


(2) ‘* Decem ferme millia ab Larissa abest: sita est urbs super Penéum amnem.” 
Livit Hist. lib. xxxii. cap. 15. 


(3) "Arpak xat ’Arpaxia roédc Ocooardias ras Wedacyioridoc 


Stephan. de Urbib. p. 135. Amst. 1678. 
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There is a very curious and scarce treatise of Blasius 
Caryophilus, commonly called Beagio Garofolo, a Neapolitan, 
« De Marmoribus Antiquis.” It was printed at Utrecht in 
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1743. This writer satisfactorily proves that the marble armor 


called Verde-antico by the Italian lapidaries, is in fact the 
Marmor Atracium:; and the Atractan marble was called 
@errary rllos, by Julius Pollux’. It is mentioned by Paul 
Silentiarius, among the marbles placed by Justenian in the 
church of St. Sophia at Constantinople’. The appearance 

therefore 


(4) Caryophil. de Marmor. Antiq. p. 9. Ultraject. 1743. 

(5) ‘© Atracium marmor, quod Polluci Oerrad) AdOos dicitur.” Ibid. 

(6) It should therefore seem that the Aétracian, rather than the Lacedemonian green 
marble, was used for the ornaments of this edifice. The author, who has bestowed 
some pains upon the subject, was once induced, by an observation of Pliny, to believe 
that the green columns in St. Sophia were of Lacedeemonian marble. (See Tomb of 
Alexander, p. 42. Note k. Cambridge, 1805.) The Lacedemonian was one variety 
of the Verde-antico; but it was green and black, instead of green and white. 
Caryophilus, after citing Silentiarius, says, ‘‘ De octo columnis que posuit Justinianus 
in templo Sancte Sophiz, Silentiarius intelligit rpacivovse rove akiobavuaorous, 
admirandas prasini coloris, ut habet Codinus (de Orig. Constantin. p. 65. ed. Paris) 
Divus Gregorius Nyssenus (p. 399.) de Oeccadots orvorc, columnis Thessalicis, ad 
exornandas gymnasiorum porticus, primus, quod novyimus meminit. Ex eodem 
marmore Basilius Macedo octo pariter ponendas curavit pro ornandis Basilicze edibus, 
quas extruxit (Const. Porphyrog. in Bas. p. 203.) Constantinopoli é« ov Orrrarne 
i) TO rodovov xooma Kkekhypwrac, ex Thessalico lapide, qui prasini est coloris, hoc est 
viridis.’ According to Caryophilus, the marbles used by the Greeks amounted to 
forty-one varieties ; and the information is. too valuable to be withheld. They were 
as. follow : 

1. Hymettus.—The marble of Hymetius was so much esteemed in Xenophon’s time, 
that temples, altars, shrines, and statues, were made of it throughout 
Greece, but especially at Athens. 

2. Pentelicus.—First mentioned by 4schines, who. lived in the 86th Olympiad. 
Also by Theophrastus. AcOorouéag Wevredtkor. 

3. Phellensis Lapis;—so called. from Mount Phelleus in Attica, mentioned by 


Aristophanes. 
4, Tenarian, 


Atracium. 
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therefore of the Atracian marble indicates very satisfactorily 
the position of the city of Arraki1a', This is not the first time 


that antient geography has been indebted to mineralogy for 
its illustration. The situation of Megara, in the Isthmus of 


= 


(1) 


aw an 


Corinth, 


Tzenarian, of two kinds; from Tnarium promontory in Laconia: it was 
green and black. 

Corinthian: variegated, but chiefly yellow, 

Aegina. 

Atracian; green and white. 

Parian: Lapis candidissimus. 

Docimzan : called also Synnadican. 

Proconnesian, 

Thasian: Aevxogaios, like Parian. 

Carystian: green, variegated with spots. This was also a sub-variety of 
the Verde-antico, 

Melian ; yellow. 

Chian: variegated, ; 

Cubelican, 

Coralitican. 

Rhodian, 

Troadensian. 

Bosporian, 


Phengites lapis: found in Cappadocia. 


. Tyrian; white, from Lilanus. 


Hierosolymitan. 

Marmor Porinum: called also Porus. White as Parian, but light as Tophus. 

Scyrian, Deucalian, and Hierapolytican: also Lydian, of two kinds; 
Lesbian, and Heracléan. 


Mylessenssian, Alabandine, Jassenssian, and Ephesian. 


. Marmor Conchyte ;—much used in works at Megara. 
27, 


Tauromenitan, Syracusian, Tragurian, and Molossian.—In all, 41 varieties. 


See also Ptolemy, (Geog. lib. iii. cap. 13.) who placesit among the towns of the 


Pelasgiotea. Also Strabo, lib. ix. for its situation near the Peneus. Livy stations it 


in Pelagonie faucibus.” (Vid. lib. xxxi. cap. 34.) “ Sed apud eum perperam scribitur 
Athaco pro Atraci, dativo casu.” (Stephan. de Urbib. p. 136, Not 40. Amst. 1678.) 


————“‘ Qualis per nubila Phebes 
Statius, Theb. lib. i. 


Atracia rubet arte labor.” 
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Corinth, if every other trace of its existence had disappeared, 


might in a similar manner be ascertained, by the prevalence 
of the marmor conchyte about the place. Other instances 
could also be adduced ; but it would lead us too far from 
the main subject. 

We entered the modern village, whose name, although  Vittage of 
written Aureraxia*, is always pronounced Ambeldkia, because pteey tars 
the Greeks pronounce wz as we dof. All the heights around 
it are covered with vineyards, and its wine is the best 
flavoured of any that we tasted in Greece. It is of ared colour, 
and resembles claret. The town consists of four hundred 
houses’, as it were hanging upon this side of Mount Ossa, 
above the Pass of Tempe: it contains no Turkish inhabitants, 
and enjoys a state of freedom, forcibly contrasted with the 
condition of other places, in the same neighbourhood, 
although not exempted from imposts. We might almost 


have imagined ourselves to be in Germany. The inhabitants 


are 


(2) This word, as it isthus written, is said to signify “ The little Vineyard,” (ab 
aumedos vinea) ; but by attending to the etymology of antient names after their corrup- 
tion into a modern language, the greatest confusion may be introduced. Asa proof of 
this, we shall mention only one instance. The word Navupacrus has been corrupted 
by the Turks into dineh Bakht; and this, if it have any meaning, should signify “‘ The 
mirror of fortune.” The word Ampeldkia is by Dr. Holland written Amphilochia. 
(See Travels in the Ionian Isles, &&c. p. 287. Lond. 1815.) which was the name of 
a district of Acarnania, upon the Sinus Ambracius. 

(3) Beaujour reckons the population at 4000 souls,—« living,” as he happily 
expresses it, ‘like bees in a hive.” We state the number of houses as it was given to 
us by the merchants of the place. If Beaujour’s account of the population be not 
exaggerated, the number of the houses is possibly greater. Voy. Tabl, du Comm. 
de la Gréce, p.272. Paris, 1800. 
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are many of them from that country; and they are 
a thriving, healthy-looking people. They wear the Eastern 
dress; but they have introduced many foreign manners and 
customs among those of Greece. Some German merchants, 
upon our arrival, sent to us the last Frankfort Gazettes; and 
soon afterwards they paid usa visit. As we intended to pass 
the night here, we accompanied them to see their staple 
manufactory for dying cotton thread of a red colour, which 
not only supports and enriches the inhabitants, but has 
given rise to a commerce so considerable, that whole 
caravans are laden with this cotton for the markets of 
Pest, Vienna, Leipsic, Dresden, &c.; and hardly a day passes 
without some exports being made, which are carried even 
to Hamburgh. The fabric for dyeing the cotton, however, 
causes such a consumption of wood, that it will make a sad 
havoc among the natural beauties of the Vale of Tempe. 

We shall now briefly describe the process used in preparing 
the cotton for exportation ; referring our readers, for more 
particular information, to the vaiuable work of Fela Beaujour 
upon the ‘‘ Commerce of Greece ;”' where the subject is treated 
with all possible minuteness, and, at the same time, with a 
degree of accuracy that entitles its author to the highest 
credit'. About this time the merchants of Ampeldhkia began 
to feel the effect of the preference given to English cotton 
thread in the German markets ; and it was a subject of their 


complaint. 


(1) Tableau du Commerce de la Gréce, &c. par Félix Beavjour, Ex-Consul en 


Gréce. 2 Toms. a Paris, 1800. 
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complaint. “ They foresaw,” they said, ‘‘ that the superior 
skill of the Enghsh manufacturers, and their being enabled to 
undersell every other competitor wpon the Continent, would 
ultimately prove the ruin of their establishment.” This no 
doubt is owing to the improvement adopted in Great Britain 
of spinning cotton thread in mills, by means of engines that 


are worked by steam, which has caused such a considerable 


reduction in its price ;—all the thread made at Ampeldkia 
being spun by manual labour. The beautiful red tincture of 
the Turkish cotton will, however, long maintain its pristine 
celebrity. It has never been perfectly imitated in England. 
The English cotton thread is much finer, but it has not the 
tenacity of that which is manufactured in Turkey; neither 
is its colour so durable. ‘The whole population of Ampeldkia, 
amounting to four thousand souls, including even the children, 
is occupied in thepreparationof this single article of commerce; 
the males in dyeing the wool, and the females in spinning the 
thread. A delightful picture of industry is thereby exhibited ; 
and the happy effects of active employment, in a land 
otherwise oppressed by a general stagnation of its energies, is 
remarkably conspicuous, in the health, in the cheerfulness, 
and in the good feeling to which industry always conduces. 
Spindles only are used in making the thread: there is nota 
spinning-wheel in the place. Beaujour states this as one 
cause of the excellence of the cotton thread here manu- 
factured*, Although butavillage, 4mpeldhia contains twenty- 


four 


Bp) 966 ON ate 9 a Ve dn QC | 
(2) “ Tableau du Commerce de la Gréce,” tom. I, p. 273. Paris, 1800. 
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four fabrics for dyeing only. ‘Two thousand five hundred 
bales of cotton (each bale weighing two hundred and fifty 
pounds) are annually dyed here, the principal produce of the 
manufacture being sent to Vienna. We visited several of the 
fabrics: they contain a number of vessels for steeping the 
cotton. The substance used for the colouring principle is 
the root of a species of madder (Rubia) found at Churdiz 
and Bach, in Asia, which comes to them from Smyrna; 
but whether or not it differs from the common madder of 
dyers (Rubia tinctorum) we could not learn. The Ampeldkians 
call this root Lazar, written Adly-zari by Beaujour’. They 
prepare the dye by pulverizing the root, and then mixing it in 
a caldron with water; in the proportion of an hundred parts 
of water to thirty-five of the madder; adding afterwards 
bullocks’ blood. But a principal part of the art seems to 
consist in the process of preparing the cotton to receive the 
dye. It is frequently dipped in a saponaceous lye, made 
with oil and a weak solution of soda. The cotton is trodden 
in this solution during several days successively ; being also 
carefully rinced and dried as often as it is taken out of the 
lye. They also use a small portion of sheeps’ dung in 
preparing the lye*. After this, it is dyed in the madder; and 

lastly, 


(1). Ibid. ‘tom. I. p; 265. 

(2) Dr. Holland says, the cottons are first exposed to three leys, of soda, ashes, and 
lime, mixed in nearly equal quantities; then follows a soda Lath, and afterwards a 
process of “ galling and aluming :” after this, the dye is given, which is finally perfected 
by a bath alcalized with soda; the ley being made to boil until the colour takes its 
proper tint. See Holland’s Travels, (&c. p. 289 (Note), Lond. 1815. 
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lastly, to fix and heighten the colour, it 1s boiled in another 
lye of soda. The French, who long ago endeavoured to 
establish a fabric for dying cotton at Montpelher, and who 
borrowed the art from the Greeks, pretend to have met 
with success by adopting a process very similar to that 
which is here described’. 

In the course of this evening, the inhabitants shewed to 
us several antient medals found about the place and in its 
neighbourhood. Many of them were similar to what we had 
seen in Larissa, but some were new tous. ‘There was one 
with a head full-faced in front, and a horse upon the obverse 
side, which we had never seen before; also another with 
this legend as a reverse, rere Some curious Cuphic 
coins were also brought, that were struck under the Caliphs. 
We had seen similar coins in silver at Platea, and neglected 
to buy them, thinking they had been Turkish: the same 
were also observed at Larissa, and at Marathon. 

Thursday, December the twenty-fourth, we were an hour 
occupied in descending from Ampeldkia into the Vale of Tempe. 
Having regained our route, as soon as we began to proceed 
through the defile, we observed that the river Penéus was 
much swoln, and very muddy; but we could perceive no 
appearance corresponding with Phny’s account of the 
unmingled waters of the Lurotos*, probably owing to the 

tlooded 


(3) Tableau du Comm. de la Gréce, p. 287. Note (1). 
(4) ‘* Accipit amnem E£wrofon, nec recipit, sed olei modo supernatantem (ut 
dictum est Homero) brevi spatio portatum abdicat: poenales aquas dirisque genitas, 


argenteis suis misceri recusans.” Plinii Hist. Nat. lib. iv. c. 8. tom. 1.p.212. L. Bat. 1635. 
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flooded state of the river. Such appearances are common 
to many other rivers; and therefore there is every reason 
to believe Pliny’s account to be correct. . The river called 
by him Eurotos, is the Eurotas of Strabo; who says, that 
itis named Ttaresium by Homer. Lucan calls it Titaresus' ; 
and by Strabo’s epitomiser, it is denominated Europos. The 
Penéus here occupies the whole of the valley, from side to 
side; with the exception only of the narrow pass afforded 
by the old paved causeway of the military way, which 
extends along the right bank of the river. Fragments of the 
Atracian marble appeared in different parts of this pavement ; 
to make room for which, even the solid rocks were cut 
away from the side of the Penéus. Here the scenery 
possesses the utmost grandeur. The precipices consist 
of naked perpendicular rocks, rising to a prodigious height ; 
so that the spectator can scarce behold them from below 
without giddiness. Livy’s description, therefore, in ad- 
dition to its intrinsic grandeur, has all the majesty of 
truth: RUPES UTRINQUE ITA ABSCISZ SUNT, UT DESPICI VIX 
SINE VERTIGINE QUADAM SIMUL OCULORUM ANIMIQUE POSSIT. 


TERRET 


(1) See the beautiful and valuable description of the rivers in the sixth book of 
Lucan’s Pharsalia. The account of the unmingled waters of the Titaresus and 
Penéus is borrowed from Homer. O’ & oye Wnvaa cuuptoyerar, x. rr. It is 
thus given by Lucan : 

** Solus in alterius nomen cum venerit unde, 
Defendit Titaresos aquas, lapsusque superne 
Gurgite Penei pro siccis utitur arvis. 
Hunc fama est Stygiis manare paludibus amnem, 
Et capitis memorem, fluvii contagia vilis 
Nolle pati, superumque sibi servare timorem.” 


Lucano Pharsalia, lib. vi. p. 175. Lips. 1726. 
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VALE OF ‘TEMPE, 


TERRET ET SONITUS ET ALTITUDO PER MEDIAM VALLEM 
FLUENTIS PENEI AMNIs. ‘The various colours which adorn 
the surfaces of these rocks can only be expressed by 
painting: and how beautiful would be the effect, if these 
masses were faithfully delineated, in all their distinct or 
blended hues, of ashen grey, and green, and white, and 
ochreous red, and brown, and black, and yellow! Such 
description by the pen suggests no distinct image to the 
mind. High, upon their utmost peaks, both to the right 
and left, we saw the ruins of an antient fortress, once the 
bulwarks of the defile, whose walls were made to traverse 
the precipices, in a surprising manner, quite down to the 
road. ‘The cliffs are so perpendicular, and the gorge is so 
narrow, that it would be absolutely impossible for an army 
to pass while the strait was guarded by these fortifications:?. 
In this part of the defile, as the author was beginning to scale 
the heights towards the right, with a view to examine 
the ruins more narrowly, his attention was caught by 
the appearance of some Roman letters in the face of the 
rock, which had been purposely planed for their reception. 


He 


(2) In the valuable ‘ Histoire de l’Empire de Constantinople, par Du Fresne,” 
we find this Defile of Tempe, and the Defile of Thermopyle, again rendered conspicuous 
by the wars of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The former then retained its 
name. “ Les Grecs appelloient ainsi certains détroits qui sont entre les hautes montagnes 
d’'Olympe et d’Ossa, separées par une petite vallée ow plaine raboteuse longue environ de 
quarante stades, et large en quelques endroits de cent pieds, en d’autres moins; au 
milieu de laquelle Je fleuve de Penée déscendant des rochers avec bruit et impetuosité 
prend son cours, puis se décharge dans le Golfe Thermaique, en sorte qu’en cette plaine 
il n’y a passage au plus que pour quatre ou cinq hommes de front. Alexis et Sgure 
logerent quelques troupes au haut de cette montagne pour garder le pas.” Hist, de 
Const, liv. i. c. 30. p. 23. Paris, 1657. 
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He found that they belonged to an inscription, which has 
preserved, in legible characters, the whole history of these 
fortifications. This inscription is upon the right hand, about 
twelve feet above that part of the antient way where the 
rocks have been cut to leave a passage for the road; and 
it contains the name of the Roman general by whom the 
defile had been fortified. As this name has been since 
found by Mr. Walpole, in the third book of Cesar’s History 
of the Civil War, with the time of this officer’s mission into 
Thessaly, the date of the inscription is very accurately 
ascertained. ‘The reader will also remark the very curious 
writing of the word Trmre; J being substituted for E: 
admitting, perhaps, this easy explanation, that ‘‘ every soldier 
is not a Cesar.” 
L CASSIVS LONGIN 
Pin, 20'S 
TIMPI MVNIVIT 
It is, however, a valuable inscription ; because the geogra- 
phicai position of Tempe was not before so completely 
ascertained: for a long time it remained a matter of doubt 
and disputation. Pococke was entirely ignorant of its 
situation’: not that he neglected to make the distinction 
between the Valley and the Defile, but that he knew of 
neither, as applicable to Tempe. ‘This has been satisfac- 
torily proved by a writer, who has published the most 
ingenious dissertation upon the subject that has yet 
appeared ; and who, without visiting Greece himself, 
accurately 


(1) See Pococke’s Description of the East, vol. II. Part II. c. 7. p.152., Lond. 1745. 
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VALE OF TEMPE. 


accurately ascertained the situation of the place; and 
moreover shewed, that Pococke actually passed through 
Tempe, without knowing where he was. Inhis observations 
upon the site of Tempe, this author says’, ‘‘ How are we 
disappointed, by finding that scarcely any modern traveller 
has paid a visit to Thessaly ;’ while Baeotia and Phocis have 
had numerous describers. The country of Achilles; the 
region of the battle of Pharsalia; the favourite scenes of 
poetic creation, should have claimed a little more attention. 
The consequence is, that the sete of Tempe is controverted, 
or unknown; and Busching, a geographer of the first name 
and character, says of it*, ‘“‘ On la cherche awjourd hui, et on ne 
la reconnat plus.” Cellarius had before expressed his 
difficulties on the subject of Tempe; confessing that he 
was puzzled by Catullus, in the epithet he gives it, of 
‘¢ Phthiotica Tempe.’ But that difficulty seems easily to be 
removed, by the recollection that there were several places 
with the same name ot Tempe; and there might have been 
one of them in Phthiotis. Thus Ovid’ speaks of Cycneia 
Tremere; which was a place in Bocotia, from the fable of 


Cycnus : 


(2) See “ Miscellaneous Sketches, or Hints for Essays,” (addressed by a Father to 
his Daughter,) written Ly Arthur Browne, Esq. Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Lond. 1798. They are contained in a work, little known, “the result of thoughts 
which occurred in a long and solitary journey into a remote and unfrequented quarter 
of Zreland, where conversation was not to be expected, and.the mind was left to 
itself.” The reader who is fortunate enough to procure a copy of it, will be thankful 
for the amusement it is calculated to afford, and for the information, upon various 
topics, which it contains. 

(3) Ibid. p.118. 

(4) See the 12mo edit. of Busching, printed at Lausanne, 1780. tom, VIII, 

(5) Ovidii Metam. lib. yii. ver. 371. tom. II. p.489. Amst, 1727. 
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Cycnus: but the Tempe usually meant by the Poets was 
in Thessaly; and both Horace and Ovid distinguish it from 
the others, by calling it Tuessara Tempe’. And in Virgil’s 
fourth Georgict we have Penexa Tempe. Theocritus also 
speaks of KATA IIENEIQ, KAAA TEMIE, 

The descriptions given of Tempe by Pliny’, by han‘, 
and by Lavy’, all concur in representing it as a narrow, 
beautiful, wooded, rocky glen, with a sounding river flowing 
through the bottom, between steep and lofty banks, along 
which there was a narrow difficult pass. Catullus describes 
it as surrounded by superimpending woods*®. According to 
Herodotus, it was an entrance (¢o302.,) from Lower Macedonia 


into Thessaly, by the Penéus, and between Olympus and 


Ossa'; where the Greeks, before they fixed upon Thermopylae, 


first intended to arrest the progress of the Persian army. 
We may now therefore see with what surprising precision 
the author before cited fixes upon the real spot; being 
guided only by the clue suggested to his classic mind from 
the hints and allusions of the antient historians’. “ From 


the 


(1) Ovidii Metam. lib. ii, ver. o- “Blomit ib. 3, ody: vil: 

(2) ‘* Pastor Aristwus fugiens Peneia Tempe.” 

(3) Hist. Nat. lib. iv. c.8. tom. I. p.212. JL. Bat. 1635. 

(4) Hist. Var. lib. iii. c. 1. 

(5) Hist. lib. liv. c.6. tom. III. p.684. Paris, 1738. 

(6 —_—_— “‘ viridantia Tempe, 

Tempe, que sylve cingunt superimpendentes.”’ 
Catulli Carm. xiii. ver. 285. p.311, edit. Burmanni, Patav. 1737. 

(7) Ec rad Téurea é¢ ryv éoBorny, ijreo ard Maxedoving rnc kdrw &¢ Oscoadiny 
pipe rapa IUnyveidv roramov, werakd dé Ovdvurov rov ottocoe édvra Kal rH "Ooone. 
Herodoti Hist. lib. vii. c. 173. p.438. edit. Gronovii. 

(8) Browne's Miscell. Sketches, vol. I. p. 118. Lond. 1798. 
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the descriptions of the Poets we can derive no great light. 
The ‘ Zephyris agitata Tempe’ of Horace, and the ‘ frigida 
Tempe’ of Virgil; the epithets umbrosa, opaca, virentia, are 
constantly bestowed upon this oft-sung dale; but woods 
will perish’, and barbarism will destroy. These are bad 
landmarks: we must look for others. The mountain will 
still raise its head, and the river will not cease to flow. 
Olympus (though a modern might not choose it for one of 
the steps of his ladder to heaven) is yet a mile high"; and 
the rapid Penéus is well known to Turkish Greece by the 
name of Salampria". That the Penéus rolled through the 
middle of it, I have repeatedly said, and am confirmed in 
the assertion by Pliny, Strabo, and Ovid ; but the two first- 
mentioned authors have thrown such lights on one of the 
methods of investigation [ mentioned, namely, its bearing 
to particular objects, that I marvel how it could have been 
mistaken: it appeared to them that Tempe was directly 
between Ossa and Olympus. ‘THE FAcT Is, THE VALE IS 
ACTUALLY FORMED BY SOME OF THE HEIGHTS OF OLYMPUS 
TO THE WEST, AND Ossa To THE EAST. How then Pococke 
and Busching could possibly have departed from these 
mountains, to look for it elsewhere, cannot easily be 


explained.” 


(9) See the complete fulfilment of his prediction, in the circumstance before related 
of the destruction of the woods for the manufactory and fabrics of Ampelakia. 

(10) See the account of its elevation (in a preceding Note by Mr. Walpole) as ascer- 
tained by the Antients. 

(11) See the preceding description of Larissa. It is pronounced Salambria; but 
in all probability it is written Ladauumrpia; the Greeks sounding their uz like our B. 
In a modern Greek Play, called Pamela, founded upon Richardson’s Novel, Lord 
Bondfield’s name is printed MIION®IA. 
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explained.’’ And that they did so, as it has been observed 
by this writer, is not less remarkable than that one of 
them, Pococke, should have selected for his Tempe, first, a 
plain, according to his own description’, extended to the 
Penéus from the Convent of St. Demetrius, at the distance 
of two leagues, through the middle of which flowed no river 
whatsoever ; and afterwards <a valley, two miles wide’.”’ It 
is difficult to believe that a scholar, such as Pococke was, 
could have been ignorant of the descriptions which antient 
authors have left of this celebrated station. It appears from 
Polybius’ that ‘Tempe was the only passage from the Lower 
Macedonia into Thessaly ; but the description given of it by 
Lavy is so scrupulously exact, and withal so characteristic of 
the scenery‘, that it is impossible to mistake it. Even the 
particular fortification where we found the inscription now 
given, is mentioned by him; for he says’, ‘it was garrisoned 


in 


(1) See Pococke’s Observations upon Greece, Vol. II. Part II. chap. 7. p. 152, 
Lond. 1745. 

(2) ‘« On the twenty-second we came into a valley about two leagues long, and two 
miles broad, &c. It is much to be doubted whether these were not the fields of 
Tempe.” (Ibid.) | What author has ever described Tempe as containing fields ? 

(3) Polybii Hist. lib. xvii. 

(4) “ Sunt enim Tempe saltus, etiamsi non bello fiat infestus, transitu difficilis: nam 
preter angustias per quinque millia, gud exiguum jumento onusto iter esi, rupes utrim- 
que ita abscissze sunt, ut despici vix sine vertigine quadam simul oculorum animique 
possit : terret et sonitus et altitudo per mediam vallem fluentis Penéi amnis.” Livii Hist. 
lib. xliv. c..6. tom. III. p. 684. Paris, 1738. 

(5) ‘* Hic locus, tam suapte natura infestus, per quatuor distantia loca preesidiis regis 
fuit insessus : unum in primo aditu ad Gonnum erat: alterum Condylon castello inex- 
pugnabili: tertium circa Lapathunta, quam Characa appellant :. quartum, vie 1Psi, gua 
et media et angustissima vallis est, impositum; quam vel decem armatis tueri facile 


est.” Ibid. 
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e ay S : > ‘ 
in four places: one at Gonnus in the mouth of the defile; CHAP. 1X. 
od 


a second at Condylos, an impregnable fortress ; a third near 
Lapathus, at a place called Charax; and a fourth in the 
very military way itself, in the middle of the strait,” where 
the road was so narrow, that there was hardly room enough 
to admit the passage of a single beast of burden, and 
‘where ten men with ease would be able to defend the 
pass.” As for the descriptions given of Tempre by Pliny 
and by Atlian, they agree as to the geographical features 
of the place, but do not possess, altogether, the force, and 
fidelity, and copious brevity of Lay. Of the two, as that 
of Pliny is the most concise, if we subjoin what he has 
said, it willbe sufficient’: no future traveller will then 
be at any loss to reconcile the appearance of this defile, 
with all that the ancient poets’, historians, and geographers, 


have said of TEMPE. 


(5) “* Et ante cunctos claritate Penéus, ortus juxta Gomphos ; interque Ossam et 
Olympum nemorosa conyalle defluens quingentis stadiis, dimidio ejus spatio navigabilis. 
In eo cursu Tempe vocantur vy. mill. pass. longitudine, et fermé sesquijugeri latitudine, 
ultra visum hominis attollentibus se dextera lavaque leniter convexis jugis, intus sud 
luce viridante allabitur Penéus, viridis calculo, amcenus circa ripas gramine, canorus 
ovium concentu.”  Plinit Hist. Nat. lib.iv. c. 8. tom. 1. p.212. L. Bat. 1635. 

(6) Unvecde éhuooduevos Ova Teuréov. (Callimachus.) Also Ovid ; 

“* Est nemus Hemonie, prerupta quod undique claudit 
Silva: vocant Tempe. Per que Penéus, ab imo 
Effusus Pindo, spumosis volvitur undis : 
Dejectuque gravi tenues agitantia fumos 
Nubila conducit, summasque adspergine silvas 
Impluit ; et sonitu plus quam vicina fatigat. 
Hec domus, hee sedes, hec sunt penetralia magni 
Amnis: in hoc, residens facto de cautibus antro, 
Undis jura dabat, Nymphisque colentibus undas.”’ 

Ovid. Met, lib. i. ver. 568. tom, II. p, 69. Amst, 1727, ed. Burmanni. 
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Pella— Nature of the country celebrated for Alexander’s Nativity— 
News of the Plague—Tehdle—Geography of Macedonia— Aige— 


wmportance of ascertaining its position—Arrival at Thessalonica. 


[x the rocks above us, we observed several cavernous 


apertures ; and some of them seemed to have been made by 
art. lian mentions places of the same kind, as being 
natural recesses’. Ata great height over the defile, eagles, 
reduced to the size of hawks, “ were sailing with supreme 
dominion.” Below, in the chasm, the sides of the 
river were covered with plants, some of which, even 
in this season (December), were in flower. All the lower 
part of the rocks was covered with Vallonia and dwarf oaks, 
and evergreen trees and shrubs ; thick laurels hanging quite 
over the military way. Enormous plane-trees, which have 
flourished here for centuries, extend their branches over the 
Penéus, and their large roots into the torrent. It was with 
the /aurel of Tempe that the victors in the Pythia were 
crowned’. The inhabitants of Delphi came every ninth 
year to gather it; because Apollo, according to a Thessalian 
tradition, had been crowned with it; and had appeared in 
their city bearing a branch of the Tempian laurel, after his 
purification from the slaughter of Pytho’. Such was the 
sanctity of the place, that altars smoking with incense filled 
all the valley with unremitted odours; and travellers passing 


through 


a a 
(1) Ov‘ avOporivne yeEipos toya, ara dvcews aurduara, K.T-A, fEliani 
Variz Historie, lib. iii. cap. 1. tom. I. p. 193. ed. Gronov, 
(2) Ibid. (3) Ibid. 
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through this defile, beheld on every side of them the cele- 
bration of some divine rite, as a testimony of the continual 
sacrifice that was here offered’. It was impossible not to 
participate for an instant the RELIGIO Loci: we decorated our 
horses’ heads with the laurel, and carried branches of it in our 
hands. But far different are now the tenants of the Vale of 
Tempe, from those who once guarded its odoriferous shrines. 
A ferocious banditti occupy all the haunts of the Pagan 
priests; and when these robbers issue from their lurking- 
places, instead of the sacred victims that bled upon its altars, 
the unwary traveller is immolated*. Close to us, upon our 
left, the Peneus rushed with a rapid current, and with such 
force that it carried with it trees of immense magnitude. 
The length of this defile, taken in its whole extent, from 
its entrance at Bdba to its termination at the northern 
extremity, is reckoned, in the country, as an hour's distance, 
«to a horse walking moderately fast.” We use the expres- 
sion as literally as it can be translated. ‘This corresponds 


with the distance mentioned by Pliny, in the passage that 


has been already cited, of five Roman miles for the length of 


Tempe, 


ee om 


(1) ABliani Variz Historie, lib. ili. cap, 1. tom. I. p. 193. ed. Gronov. 
(2) According to Mr. Hawkins, the places infested by Landitti in Greece are the 
following. . . . Tempe, and the heights of Olympus. 
Thermopyle. 
The Pass between Bodonitza and Salona. 
Mount Pindus. 
The whole of Ctolia. 
The whole of Acarnania. 
The Villacti of Caldurita in the Morea. 
The whole of Laconia. 


THE PIERIAN PLAIN. 


Tempe, taken in its whole extent, from the Pelasgic to the 
Pierzan Plain. 

However beautiful the scenery may appear to a traveller's 
eye within the pass, it is proportionably ugly when he 
leaves it. As soon as the gorge opens, and a view of the 
Pierian Plain is exhibited to him, he beholds a disagreeable, 
swampy flat, covered with dwarf-trees, reeds, and thorns. 
Here we overtook a caravan from Ampeldhkia, as it was 
crossing a long stone bridge over the Peneus. ‘This bridge 
was a quarter of a mile in length, having several arches, and 
a Turkish inscription over the middle arch*®. The caravan 
consisted of twenty-six camels, preceded by an ass. ‘There 
had been much rain; and the Penéus had overflowed the 
neighbouring country, so as to impede our progress: 
and one of the horses fell with a part of our baggage, 
which also delayed us. After floundering in mud and 
swamps for about three hours, we came to the shore 
of the Guten or THerma. Here a most beautiful view 
opened upon us, of the Pierian region, skirting the base 
of Orympus along the coast. ‘The summits of the mountain 
appeared covered with deep snow, the highest point bearing 
west-north-west ; and the modern citadel of Herac ria, 
now called Platamonos, standing upon a promontory in 


the 


(3) It has been since swept away bya flood. Dr. Holland was informed at Athens, 
that ‘* it was proposed to re-build it more nearly within the entrance of Tempe ; and 
that Baron Haller was to be entrusted with the design and superintendance of the work.” 
See Holland's Travels, \c. p.296, and Note. Lond. 1815. 
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the middle of this enchanting scene'. Aboutan hour before 
arriving at Platamonos, we crossed a small river falling 
into the gulph. The islands of Sczathus and Scopelus were 
both visible from this part of our route. Among the 
cattle feeding in the plain near the sea, we saw a very 
fine breed of sheep; but it was mixed with a breed of a 
very inferior kind. About an hour before we reached 
Platamonos, we passed a little river, which here discharges 
itself into the sea. When we arrived at the base of the 
rock upon which stands the citadel of Platamonos, we were 
told that the Turkish garrison would admit no Christians 
within the walls of the fortress: we therefore halted for 
the night at a small village situate below the castle. 
A Greek shopkeeper resides upon the spot. Olympus 
was now without a cloud, and his towering summit 
shone with the most dazzling whiteness. The highest 
point is shaped like a tumulus: lower down the mountain 
are forests. At this village there is a khan, containing 
several antient pillars, with Doric capitals inverted, now 
serving as pedestals for the columns. We observed other 
antiquities about the building, which are the remains of 
Heraciéa, whose situation corresponded accurately with 
this of Platamonos, as appears by a passage of Livy, 


describing 


(1) The author halted to make a sketch of this fine prospect: it will enable the 
reader to judge of the parts which compose it, although it cannot do justice to such a 
scene. The name of the town, in front, is pronounced by its inhabitants ITAardpwvoe ; 
but this name occurs variously written: some travellers write it Platamona, and others 
Platamana. 


VIEW of MouNT OLYMPUS & PLATAMONOS , 


wn gotng from the vale of Tempe to the Thermatc Gulph, the summit of the Mountain bearing WNW. 


TO THESSALONICA. 


describing an attack made by the Romans upon the citadel’. 
It was mid-way between Dium and Tempe; and it 
stood upon a rock, having the sea in front, with a river 
upon one side of it‘; and upon the land-side it was 
necessary to scale the walls. Its situation is, moreover, 
precisely that which Scylax has assigned for Heracléum, 
in the way to Diwm, Pydna, and Methone, upon the Gulph 
of Therma*. We saw an antient aqueduct for supplying a 
fountain, the water being received into a Soros of white 
marble, serving asa cistern. The length of this Soros was 


seven feet nine inches; its breadth, three feet ten inches ; 


its depth, three feet two inches. Its sides were nearly 


seven inches thick. Below the Soros, as an additional 
reservoir, there was a marble bason, ornamented with 
grooving, four feet four inches in diameter; and there 
were some large slabs, as of the remains of a temple, in 
front of the khan. The Turkish cemetery is below the 
walls of the fortress, and close to the village. We witnessed 
the funeral of one of the garrison. ‘The body was barely 
covered with earth: and a priest remained afterwards, 
during a considerable part of the evening, calmly speaking 


to 


(2) Vid. Livium, Hist. lib. xliv. cap. 9. tom. III. pp. 687,688. ed. Crevier. 

(3) ‘* Media regione inter Dium Tempeque, in rupe amni imminente positum.” 
Ibid. cap. 8. 

(4) Tlpwrn wédtcc Makedoviac “Hpdkdevov, Aiov, Wvdva rédzc “EXAnvic, 
McOdvn mdduc ‘EXAnvic, x. 7. Xd.  (Scylacis Caryandensis Periplus, p. 61. ed. 
Gronov. 1697.) And this passage of Scylar is of the more consequence, in ascer- 
taining the position of Heracléa; because the same author has before stated, that 


Macedonia begins immediately after the passage of the river Penéus. 
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to the deceased; for the purpose, as we were told, of 
instructing him in the way to heaven. During a convyer- 
sation which we held here upon the subject of the mountain 
Olympus, the people of this place informed us, that it 
would be impossible to get to the summit in the winter ; 
but that the priests of a village called Scamnya (pronounced 
Scamni), upon the side of Olympus, and upon the left of the 
road from Platamonos to Katarina, go annually, upon the 
twentieth day of June, to perform mass upon the top of 
the mountain. This is one of the most curious instances 
of the remaining ceremonies of the antient religion of 
Greece. Perhaps the old altar may yet remain whereon 
the sacrifices to Jupiter were offered; for the antients had 
conceived a notion of the great height of Olympus, from a 
story, that letters traced on the ashes of that altar remained 
a long time undefaced; but Xenagoras, who measured it, 
found it not to exceed an English mile and a quarter’. 
During the whole of this night, caravans were passing, and 
principally from dm yeldkia ; causing such a bustle in and 
about the khan, that it was impossible to get any rest. 
The bells, and noise of the camels, and the bawling of their 
drivers, continued to maintain uproar until the morning. 
Leaving Platamonos, the next day, to go to Katarina, 
we crossed a small river, alluded to by Livy*: it can only 
be considered as a river after heavy rains. We then saw 


Scamny a 


(1) Vide Plutarch. in Vit. Paul. A&m. 
(2) Vid. Livium, loco citato. 
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Scamnya upon our left, hanging upon the side of Olympus, 
like one of the villages in the Alps. From Scamnya, a person 
may ascend the summit in about four or five hours: it is 
distant five hours and a half from Platamonos. ‘There is 
another village, distant six hours from Platamonos, from 
which the ascent to the summit of the mountain is 
considered the easiest and best: it is called Cared ; the d 
being pronounced broad, as in our word calf. How 
delightful would be a summer residence in one of the towns 
or villages near to this mountain; to be spent in excursions 
for correcting the geography of all the region it occupies, and 
in the study of its natural history! We saw to the east, and 
ata vast distance across the gulph of Therma, Mount Artuos, 
called (vo “Ayr “Ogos) The Holy Mountain, looking like an 
island. The view of it was so clear and distinct, that we made 
a careful delineation of its appearance’, as viewed from this 
part of Pieria. Its bearing at the time was due east. To 
make an English word of its modern Greek name, as it is 
now pronounced in the country, it ought to be thus written ; 
Ayonoros. Hence we continued along the base of O/ympus, 
through groves of plane-trees and tall reeds, traversing 
a long tract of swamps and mud, as upon the preceding day. 
After journeying in this manner for three hours, we arrived 
at a khan, situate half way between Platamonos and 
Katarina. The plain here is called Kallidia, or Kallithia: but 


to 


(3) See the Vignette to this Chapter. 
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to what circumstance of beauty it owes this appellation it is 
difficult to conjecture, being the most disagreeable swamp 
we had ever passed; containing, however, great quantity 
of ducks, geese, and turkeys. Near to this khan we 
observed an antient well; and, after leaving it, we arrived, in 
half an hour, ata place, where there is an old military paved- 
way, leading from Katarina down to the sea. An antient 
port is there situate; and our guides told us that there had 
been a village, called St. Theodore, at the port, which was 
destroyed about four years ago. Hereabouts we crossed the 
Malathria river by a bridge. Its source is in Olympus ; and 
there is a Palgo-castro in its neighbourhood, at three 
hours distance from Katarina, upon the mountain, where 
there are many antient marbles and ruins. We heard 
of this Pal@o-castro in the whole of this route; but can 
form no conjecture as to its original history. That Diwm 
was not there situate, is evident; because Diwm was only 
seven stadia from the sea'; but it seems also plain that the 
Malathria was the Enipeus, to which Perseus advanced upon 
the retreat of the Roman army; when the fires in his camp 
were visible to the garrison in the citadel of Heracléa. He 
caused the river, as it is said, to serve him instead of an 
outwork and fortification, as its passage was difficult: the wa 
militaris here situated being the Sal/ius, mentioned by Livy as 

the 


(1) “Ore ro Alov 4» roduc ovK év re aiyradeg Tov Oepuaiov KédArov éariv, év 


rats vTwpeiace tov ‘Odvurov, aX bao ¢' adréyee oraciovs. Epitom. fin. Septim. 


Lib. Strabon. Geog. p.479. ed. Oxon. 
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the only pass into Macedonia’. The whole of this district 
is unfavourable to the passage of an army; and it is as 
unwholesome and as ugly as any part of the Pomptine 
marshes in Italy. We saw no other moving objects than 
buffaloes, wandering through pools filled with reeds, and 
deep with mud. Just before we reached thetown of Katarina, 
we had to ford two rivers; the first being called Mauro- 
Nero’, or black water, answering to the Greek Metas (a 
name common to many Grecian streams); and the second 
bearing the appellation of Pedlica: they both unite before 
they fall into the Thermaan Gulph*. ‘To our surprise, we 
observed nearly a hundred hogs wallowing in the mud of 
these rivers; proving that the population is not entirely 
Turkish. Near the place where the Pellica is commonly 
passed, we saw, among some large plane-trees, a small 
chapel, about which were the ruins of a temple of the 
Doric order. We observed a large triglyph, a pillar, and 


the remains of its foundation, We copied three Inscrip- 


tions which we found among these ruins. ‘The first was 
upon a pedestal, near the river; inscribed, as it purports, by 
‘‘ VALERIAN HIPPOIATRUS, SON OF HIPPOIATRUS, FOR THE 


SAKE OF REMEMBRANCE. 
EMNHCOH 


(2) ** Duos enim saltus, per quos inde evadere possent, habebant Romani: unum 
per Tempe in Thessaliam, alterum in Macedoniam preter Dium.” Livio, Hist. lib. xliv. 
cap.6. tom. III. p. 684. ed. Crevier. 

(3) The modern Greeks call water veod, and veodv. The name of this river was 
not pronounced Mauro-nero, but Mavro-neri. 

(4) Herodotus makes the Haliacmon and the Lydias unite in their passage to the 
Gulph of Therma, but places their embouchure farther to the north, as will be shewn 
in the sequel. 
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CANTATE 

KNAAYPH 


AIOYAYKO 
YTOYNATPO 
CAEIAAOYK 
IAAOYAAEPI 
ANOCINNOIAT 
POCYOCINNOI! 
ATPOYMNEIA 
CXAPIN 


The second belonged to a monument erected by a woman 
to her husband : 
‘67 HER HUSBAND PARMENIO, COMINIA ANTIGONA ERECTS THIS.” 
KOLALINIAANTIFO 
NATITWTIBEPIA 
NWNHAPSALENIQNI 
TWEAYTHCANAPI 


SDANELACXAPIN 


The third is from a mother to her son: 


‘SNEICIS TO HER SON HERACLIDES. 


NEIKICEPBIC “4 
FPAKAEIAH 
TWYWMMNEI 
ACXAPIN 


We were almost buried in the quicksands in crossing the 
branches of this river, for it was widely flooded. The classical 
Reader will of course teel anxious to fix the antient name 


of 
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of these rivers, flowing through a country concerning 
which even antient geographers seem to have had no 
precise ideas. The southern limits of Pieria are differently 
defined by Ptolemy and by Strabo, although it be so 
naturally bounded by the Defile of Tempe, where the plain 
terminates'; and for the courses and names of the rivers 
flowing from Olympus towards the Gulph of Therma, we 
have very little information ; that little having been rendered 
less by the loss of the latter part of the Seventh Book of 
the Geography of Strabo. From al], however, that can be 
collected concerning the Mauro-Nero and the Pellica, it is 
evident, as will more plainly appear in the sequel, that 
they jointly constitute the Baphyrus of Ly. But it will 
then be asked, where are the remains of Drum, whose 


situation was near to the Halacmon*? for although a 
position have been assigned in modern maps for a place 


called Stan-Dia, and D’ Anville admits of its existence’, we 


could 


(1) According to Stephanus of Byzantium, there was a city called Preria. (Vid. 
Steph. Byxant. de Urbil. Sc. p.549. Amst. 1678. edit. Gronovit.) His Commentator 
says, “ Pieria, urbs in regione cognomine. Ubi locorum fuerit hc regio, silentio 
preterit. E Ptolemai lib. 3. c. 13. didici Piertam esse Macedonia regionem ; Livius 
verd, libro 3g. cap. 26. Petram in eadem regione celebrat, &c. &c. Pieriz montis 
Thraciz in quo commoratus est Orpheus meminit Scholiasta Apollonii Rhodii ad ejus 
Argonautic. lib. i. ver, 31.” 

(2) “Ore pera 7rd Aioy roduv, 6 ‘Adtdkuoyv rorauds éoriv, éxPddov eis Tov 
Ozpuatoy kédrov. Excerpta ex Lib. Sept. Fin. Strabon. Geog. p. 479. ed. Oxon. 

(3) “* The last city,” says D’Anville, “on this shore,” (meaning the western side of 
the Thermaic Gulph) “‘is Drum; known at present by the name of Stan-Dia; 
in which a preposition of place precedes the proper name, according to the usage which 
in later times had become prevalent in this part of the Roman empire.” Ant. Geog. 
p.198. Lond. 1791. 
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could hear nothing of it in this part of our journey. In 
viewing this region the whole way from Platamonos to 
Katarina, the parts which compose it are so exceedingly 
vast and distinct, that any seeming confusion of its antient 
geography may have originated in two causes: First, that 
the boundaries of Thrace and Macedon were continually 
liable to change: and secondly, that different appellations 
were applied to one and the same place. There was a 
time, as we have before proved', when the limits of Thrace 
extended to the Isthmus of Corinth; consequently, by very 
old writers, the mountains, rivers, and cities of Baotia, 
Phocis, and Thessaly, would be considered as Thracian: and 
this may explain the reason why the old Scholiast, upon the 
Argonauiica of Apollonius Rhodius, mentions Pieria as a 
mountain of Thrace*. It was also owing to this cause that 
Orpheus was called a Thracian, whose sepulchre was long 
shewn in Prerta. ‘The same indecision attaches to the 
antient geography of Macedonia. Its natural barrier to the 
south was of course formed by the Defile of Tempe and 
the Peneus river, where it is placed by the oldest geographer, 
Scylax, who has been considered as the inventor of 
geographical tables’. But in a later age, when the 
Macedonians were restricted within narrower boundaries, 


the 


(1) See Part II. of these Travels, Section II. Chap. XVIII. pp. 777, 778. 
Broxb. 1834. 

(2) Vid. Schol. Apollon. Rhod. Argonautic. lib. i. ver. 31. 

(3) ’Arod o& WWnveov roraynov Maxeddvec ciciy tOvoc. Scylacis Caryandensis 


Periplus, p. 61. ed. J. Gronov. L. Bat. 1697. 
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the Lydias and the Hahacmon were its utmost southern 
limits, as appears from Herodotus’. In journeying along 
the western side of the Thermean Gulph, the whole 
district, from the mouth of the Peneus to that of the 
Axius, is one swampy plain, bounded on its western side 
by the chain of Olympus: to the south of it is seen Ossa ; 
and upon the east it is terminated by the sea. There are 
no hills, nor other natural barriers to form subdivisions; 
so that whether called Bottiea, or Pieria, or Perrhebia, it 
is all one and the same plain. 

After leaving the ruins of the Doric temple, being obliged 
to turn towards the left, out of the ordinary route, in order 
to avoid the inundation at the confluence of the two rivers, 
and to effect a passage over another branch of the Pedlica 
near Katarina, we observed a most remarkable tawmulus on 
a hill near to the village of Spee. This corresponds with 
the situation which Apollodorus’ has assigned for the ‘Toms 
or Orpueus. It is moreover mentioned by the Epitomiser 
of Strabo, that there was a village belonging to the city 
of Dium, called Pimpléa’, where Orpheus was said to have 
died. This fwmulus is of immense magnitude: its form 
is perfectly conical; and upon its vertex there are trees 


growing 


(4) Méype Avoied re roramov Kat ‘Adtdkpovos, of ovpilover yay rnv Borreacioa 
ve cat Maxedovida, «.7.. Herodoti Hist. lib. vii. p.419. ed. Gronov. L. Bat.1715. 

(5) Apollodori Bibliotheca, lib. i. cap. 9. 

(6) Epitom. fin. lib. vii. Strabon. Geog. p.479. ed. Oxon. (Miurdcav, tvOa 
‘Opgevs ScérpeBev.) “In antiquis exemplaribus Térday, et Murdefav, sine litera pu 
legi, notaverunt eruditi, ut notavit Salmasius ad Solinum, p.112. ed. Ultraject. 
(Palmer.)” Ibid. Not. 5. 
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growing of great size. But the Tomb of Orpheus was only 
twenty stadia from Dium'; and this tumulus is about the 
same distance from Katarina. 'The site of it, according to 
Pausanias, was marked by a pillar, upon the right hand, at 
the distance of twenty stadia from Dium, going from the 
city towards the Pzertan mountain*. ‘There was upon the 
pillar (ddefa aidov) an amphora of stone; and this vessel, 
according to a vulgar tradition of the inhabitants, was 
supposed to contain the bones of Orpheus. In this descrip- 
tion, Pausanias has furnished us with all the apparatus of 
the oldest Pelasgic sepulchre: for the pillar (xia), answering 
also to the stélé of Homer, bespeaks the presence of a 
sepulchral mound, as its pedestal; and it is for this reason 
that we prefer translating the word udgia by amphora, rather 
than by urna; because the former was used in Greece for 
sepulchral monuments, and was of itself considered as a 
symbol of death’. As to the belief entertained by the natives 
of its containing bones, it was consistent with the notions 
respecting funeral rites in the time of Pausanias, when 
it was more usual to burn than to bury the dead. It is 

difficult 


(1) Pausaniz Beeot.c. 30. p. 769. ed. Kuhnii. 
1 x ex F P F % \ - / 3 
(2) Maxeddvec 0& of yeoav tiv vd dpos THY Uepiay tyovres Kai réduy Aioy, 
ee Cues ~ = ! \ \ ; ~, oe, ’ ) ~~ T , Br. > 
paciy vro tTwv yuvatkov yevécOae Tijv TedevTyV Evravda To ‘Oodel. OvTt CE EK 
4 \ ? \ \ wv \ ‘yd / ” , / ° > Q - og = \ 
Aiov rv eri rd dpoc, Kat oracra zooskndvOore eikoot, Kiwy ré éstiv év Oekiq, Kat 


? / > \ oe v7 «9 / / / SA \ ? ~~ ~ ¥@) rey c es , 5 a ‘ 
éxtOnua emi rw Kiove, vcpiu diBov. Eyer Cé TA OoTa Tov ‘Opdéws 4 Vepia, Kaba 


ot éxtywptoe Aéyovor.  Pausanize Beeotica, cap. 30. p. 769. ed. Kuhnit. 

(3) See Vignette to chap. XIII. Part II. of these Travels, Section the Second, and 
p. 538 of the same, for observations on the Amphora, asa symbol of death. Also 
Recherches sur l’Origine et les Progrés des Arts de la Grece, tom. I. Planche ix. 
fig. 4. a Londres, 1785. 
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difficult to explain what Pausamas means by his allusion 
to the Pierian Mountain, because there was no other 
mountain than Olympus near to Diwm; but perhaps this 
part of it in Pieria might have been so denominated. ‘There 


is scarcely a mile that the literary traveller will proceed 


along the western side of the Thermean Gulph, without 


regretting the loss of almost all information respecting its 
antient geography. If, as it was before observed, we had 
the seventh book of S¢rabo in its entire state, this loss might 
have been in some measure supplied ; but for the rest, all 
our usual resources fail us here. In such a dearth of 
intelligence concerning the rivers and the cities of Prerta, 
it behoves us to examine the only documents antiquity has 
afforded us with the greater assiduity ; and particularly, to 
compare the observations of Lavy with the modern state of 
the country. But even Livy's observations, perspicuous 
and valuable as they generally are upon subjects of this 
nature, tend rather to perplex than to guide us in our 
researches here; for whereabouts may we look for the river 


Mytis*, the town of Agassa’, and the river Ascordus® 2 or 
e o 


how discriminate between the wdely-overflowing course of 


Cc 


the Baphyrus’, and that of the Enzpeus* ? and what becomes 


of 


« Ad amnem nomine Mityn processit.” Laivio, Hist. lil..xliv. c. 7. tom. ILE. 
ed. Crevier. 
“* Postero die progressus, 4gassam urbem, tradentibus sese ipsis, recepit.” 
“« Progressus inde diei iter, ad Ascordum flumen pesuit castra.” 
“ Laté restagnans Baphyriamnis.” Ibid. p. 685. 
«* Deinde quinque millia passuum ab urbe citra ripam Enipei amni 
. 687. 
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of the Hahacmon, which Livy only once mentions‘? 
According to him, there were two pyle into Macedonia, each 
of which he calls a sa/tus ; meaning, evidently, a narrow 
pass, with a paved causeway (via militaris), that might be 
easily defended. Tempe was one of these; and there was 
another near Dium. ‘The latter saltus could be nothing more 
than a causeway to facilitate the passage of the Mauro- Nero 
and Pellica, or, as we have before suggested, of the Malathria, 
where its remains now exist. In describing the latter, he 
says that the whole space between Olympus and the sea 
was here only a mile; one half of which was occupied by 
the mouth of the Baphyrus, ‘“‘LaTE RESTAGNANS,” and the 
rest by the Temple of Jupiter and the town of Dium, leaving 
only a very smal] portion, which could be easily fortified. 
Then he describes the Macedonian king, Perseus, as aban- 
doning this passage, leaving it open to the Roman troops, 
and flying to Pydna. ‘The Roman Consul advances, and in 
two marches comes to Dum, pitching his tents by the 
Temple of Jupiter, with a view to preserve it from insult ; 
and himself entering the city. The following day he 
marches to the river Mytis; the day after, to the town of 
Agassa; and upon the fourth he is by the river Ascordus. 
In his retreat, first to Diuwm, and afterwards to Phila, he is 
followed by Perseus, who enters Dium, and repairs the 
fortifications which had been laid waste by the Romans : and 
then advancing to the distance of five miles from Dium, 

pitches 


—___—_——. pa yo gE a 


(1) Lavii Hist. lib. xlii. cap. 53. tom. III. p. 633. ed. Crevier. 
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pitches his camp by the Enipeus; making the river, on 
account of the difficulty of its passage, serve him instead of 
a rampart. Then begins the siege of Heracléa on the part 
of the Romans, which is stated to be mid-way between 
Dium and Tempe, at the distance of five miles from Phila ; 
and it is also related that the garrison in Heracléa perceived 
the fires in the camp of the Macedonian king, upon the other 
side of the Enipeus. ‘This valuable document is the only 
clue now afforded to the geography of the country between 
Platamonos and Katarina. The Reader will use his own 
conjectures, after comparing it with the description we have 
given of the country; but to us it seems probable that the 
Mauro- Nero river was the Barpnyrus, and the Malathria the 
Enireeus; and that Katarina was Dium. The remains of 
the Temple of Jupiter we have already described ; and it is 
evident, from Livy's description, that the site of this temple 
was at a certain distance from the town; because the Roman 
Consul, after pitching his tents by the side of it, quits the 
camp to enter the cfy. ‘The situation also of the tumulus 
we have described as the Tomb of Orpheus, by its distance 
from Katarina, affords further presumption confirming the 
identity of this place with Deum, and, consequently, the 
propriety of the name thus given to the tomb. The only 
difficulty obviating such an arrangement is the want of a 
position for the Haliacmon, which, according to the Epitomiser 
of Strabo, flowed by Dium to the Thermean Gulph*. It is 

very 


(2) See the passage before cited: “Ore wera rd Aioy woduy, kK. 7. Xd. 
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very remarkable that this river is only once mentioned by 
Livy, who has so diffusely illustrated the topography of 
this district; and his allusion to it is not introduced with 
any reference to Daum: it occurs in another part of his 
history’, where the city of Elimea, instead of Dium, is 
described as being upon that river. The Haliacmon is also 
mentioned by Herodotus, and under some circumstances that 
might connect it with the mingled streams of Mauro-Nero 
and Pellica*: but nota syllable is said‘of Diwm; and he 
places it farther to the north, by associating it with another 
river, Lydias, which, according to Ptolemy, fell into the 
gulph of Therma, near to the mouth of the Arius. 

Here we saw the old Pelasgic car again in use, as we 
had seen it in Thessaly and in Troas, drawn by two oxen 
yoked. We then entered Katarina. It is a small town, 
surrounded with wood, situate in the narrow plain which 
Livy mentions, between Olympus and the sea; and upon 
the very roots of the mountain, whose summits tower above 
it in the highest degree of grandeur which it is possible to 
conceive. ‘here is no place where the whole outline 
formed by the many tops’ of Olympus may be seen to so 


much 


_ a . - $$ rt i ne 


(1) “‘ Profectus inde toto exercitu, Eordeam petens, ad Begorritem quem vocant 
lacum positis castris, postero die in Elimeam ad Haliacmona fluvium processit.” Livi 
Hist. lib. xlii. c. 53. tom. IIT. p. 633. ed. Crevier. 

(2) Herodotus describes them as the boundaries of Botti@a and Macedonia: and he 
says that the two rivers fell by confluence into the same channel: uéypr Avoied re 


cae ,¢ hy e\ te As oe aes B es SN ae rs iM E> eS “> ? aoe 4 
TOTAMOU Kat Adtdkpovos, O8 Ovplgoval YY THY DOTTLALLOA TE Kut I QAKEOOVLOCA, E¢ TWUTO 


‘oéeOpoy TO HOw ovupioyorrec. Herodoti Hist. lib. vii. c.127. p.419. ed. Gronov. 


(3) "Axpordrn xopyey rodvdepaddos OvdAvurovo. Hom. Il, A. 499. 


SUMMITS of OLYMPUS, 


as viewed fiom the Town eo Catharijia in Licrid., 
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much advantage as from Katarina. Perhaps they were 
rendered more distinct in consequence of the snows whereby 
the mountain wasat this time invested. Itappeared like one 
vast glacier; and for some time after our arrival we enjoyed 
the satisfaction of gazing at its splendid * and majestic torm. 

Katarina consists of about one hundred and forty houses‘, 
principally inhabited by Greeks, who are governed by an 
Agha. Its commerce consists entirely in the exportation of 
corn, to the amount, annually, of between twoand three thou- 
sand quilots’. It is sent to be shipped at a port which 
bears the same name as the town. Judging from the general 
internal appearance of the place, its condition must be very 
wretched: but, externally viewed, it has a pleasing aspect, 
owing to the trees which surround it, and to its mosque 
rising among them. The Turkish mosques, generally 
constructed with domes, and always accompanied by one 
or more towers, as minarets, give an air of elegance, 
and sometimes of grandeur, even to the villages. In 
the middle of the town we saw a Soros of white 


marble, 


dr’ aiyarevros "OXvurov. Iliad. A. 532. 


(4) If Dr. Holland's statement be accurate, the number has been more than doubled 
since. He speaks of ‘* 300 houses, some of them of large size.” See Holland’s Travels, 
p. 305. Lond. 1815. 

(5) ‘* Les mésures Turkes sont le prc pour les étoffes, et le aurtor pour les grains. 
Le pic a 25 pouces: un pic et trois quarts font une aune de France. Le quilot de 
Salonique vaut trois quilots et trois quarts de celui de Constantinople. Quatre quilots et 
demi de Constantinople font la charge de Marseille, et un septier de Paris plus un 
cinquiéme, On appréciera les mésures Turkes avec plus de justesse encore, en indiquant 
leur rapport avec les poids. Le guilot de Salonique pése 85 okes en blé Macédonien, 
et celui de Constantinople 22. La charge de Marseille peut étre évaluée 4 300 livres, 
et le septier de Paris A 250." Beaujour, Comm. de la Gréce, tom. II. p. 193. 
Paris, 1800. 
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marble, of such magnitude and beauty, that we were 
convinced it could have belonged to no mean city. Upon 
our inquiring where it had been found, we were told 
that ithad been brought from the Pal@o-castro of Malathria, 
before mentioned, situate in Mount Olympus, at three hours 
distance from Katarina, where there were others of the same 
nature, and a great quantity of antient marbles; but that 
some Franks visiting the spot about three years before, and 
after being employed in copying inscriptions, removing 
something, the real nature of which was not known, 
the Agha, suspecting them of having discovered a 
concealed treasure, had ordered as many of those marbles 
as could be broken to be destroyed, and the rest to be 
conveyed from the place; in consequence of which order 
this Soros had been brought to Katarina. Such was the 
substance of the story. ‘The natives entertain a tradition that 
the sea once extended beyond its present boundary, over all 
the plain of Katarina, to the foot of Olympus ; reaching quite 
up to that Paleo-castro, whose inhabitants, they say, then 
carried on an extensive commerce. Who the travellers may 
have been, thus designated under the name of Franks, 
it is dificult to determine. We at first believed them to 
have been Dr. Stbthorpe and Mr. Hawkins. Afterwards we 
supposed that Mr. Tweddell, in his journey from Salonica, 
visited those ruins: and, if this be true, great as the regret 
must be which is felt for the loss of his valuable journals’, 


and 


(1) See the acconnt of their “ extraordinary disappearance,” in the valuable work 


published by his brother,— Remains of the late John Tweddell,”’ Sc. Lond. 1815. 
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and deeply as that loss is now deplored by every person 
of taste and literature in Europe, it will be increased 
by this circumstance; because Mr. YZveddell would have 
made the discovery of a city in this part of Pieria an 
important point in the illustration of its general topography: 
and if he there found, as it is very probable he did, any 
antient inscriptions among the ruins, it is unnecessary to 
add a syllable as to the use that he would have made of them. 
Being therefore without any clue, either to the name of 
the city, orto the history of its sepulchres, which, from the 
evidence afforded in this single Soros at Katarina, may be 
considered as regal, our curiosity was strongly excited to 
repair ourselves to the spot; butin this we were disappointed. 
The Agha, to whom we sent our Tchohodar with a request 
for that purpose, positively refused his assent: and when we 
applied to the inhabitants for guides to conduct us thither, 
even in spite of the Agha’s refusal, we found that no one 


dared to accompany us. The Greek inhabitants, to whom 


we applied, told us, that if we were determined to go to the 


Paleo-castro, we must remain in Katarina until we could 
enter into some contract with the robbers who dwell there, 


and who are the only proper guides to such deserted places. 


This we would willingly have done; but our time of 


remaining in Turkey would not admit of such delay;and we 
were therefore reluctantly compelled to abandon the under- 
taking. ‘The persons whom the Greeks of Katarina designate 
by the name of robbers, are probably nothing more than the 
Albanian mountaineers of Olympus ; a set of men to whom 


any traveller may trust his safety, and in whose honour we 


would 
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would gladly have confided. But it must be confessed, that 
their own countrymen, the Arnauts of Katarina, speak of a 
sturdy set of depredators in Olympus, whom they say even 
Ali Pasha has not been able to extirpate; and who sometimes 
lay the villages under contribution. 

When our T’chohodar returned from the Agha, he had 
orders to procure lodging for us in the little cottage of an 
Arnaut, or Albanian peasant: and here we found acabin, small 
indeed, but in neatness and cleanliness it might have vied 
with the dwelling of a Dutch boor. The floor consisted of 
the hard and well-swept earth; and the walls were covered 
with a yellow plaster, kept so clean, that it was without spot. 
This being the evening of the twenty-fifth of December, 
our thoughts were directed homewards, to our beloved 
country, in the recollection of the happiness and social 
mirth diffused around the hearths of Englishmen, by the 
annual recurrence of their greatest festival: and bating the 
privation sustained in so long an absence from all that was 
most dear to us, we had no reason to complain, either of 
our fare, or of our accommodation. We were regaled, it 
is true, in no spacious apartment; nor had we any other 
seat or couch than what the bare earth afforded; but this 
we had long learned to prefer before the sofas and cushions 
of the Turks or Greeks, which always swarm with vermin. 
As for our banquet, we must have been indeed fastidious 
if we had been dissatisfied on this account; as, in addition 
to our own provisions of bread and coffee and tea, from 


Larissa, a huge Albanian turkey smoked upon the floor ; 


and, after a plentiful repast, the evening of our Christmas- 


day 
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day was spent in comfort and repose. Future travellers in 
Greece will do well to profit by our experience, with respect 
to the Albanian peasantry,—a race as distinct as possible 
from all the other inhabitants of the country. We never 
had reason to complain, when we consented to forego the 
accommodation offered in Greek houses for a_ night’s 
lodging beneath their humbler sheds. The Greeks are, for 
the most part, indolent and profligate, vain, obsequious, 
ostentatious, poor and dirty. The Albanians are industrious, 
independent, honourable, cleanly, and hospitable. They 
are a hardier anda healthier race; passing their lives, sub dio, 
either in the fields or upon the mountains: their sons possess 
a manlier disposition than the offspring of the Greeks, who are 
always effeminate; and the daughters of Albanians are not 
characterized by those relaxed habits and that early fading 
which may be observed in the Grecian damsels. A girl of 
Grecian parents scarcely attains her twentieth year before she 
begins to exhibit the marks of a premature old age; and all 
the Grecian women exhibit a matronly appearance long before 
they enter into the marriage state. Some of them are, it is true, 
exceedingly beautiful; and Nature seems to have been more 
lavish in the distribution of female charms among the Grecian 
than among the Albanian women; because the . Albanian 
women have almost all of them the complexion and the 
features of gipsies: but then the former seldom display the 
natural beauties which they possess; they make their appear- 
ance disguised by cosmetics and paint, and by the artificial 
ornaments of false hair; tricked out, at the same time, by all 
sorts of finery, and smelling of essences and of musk. ‘The 

Albanian 
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Albanian women are fond of finery,—and, indeed, where are 
the women, except in highly civilized society, who are not 
fond of it ?>—but the d/baman finery consists, principally, in 
a display of colours strongly contrasted; and their dress is 
remarkable for the scrupulous attention to cleanliness by 
which it is distinguished. As the costume is uniformly 
the same, a description of the dress worn by one of the 
Albanian women will serve to give a general idea of the 
appearance exhibited by all of them. It consists of the 
following articles of attire; the difference between the 
lower class and the higher, in their apparel, being found 
only in the costliness of its materials. 


1. A napkin fastened tight over the forehead, falling to the 
shoulders behind, and in front, on either side of the head, 
below the chin. 

2. Great quantity either of silver or gold coin, hanging about 
the temples and under the chin, and braided behind into the 
hair, which hangs in long tresses down the back, reaching to 
the calves of the legs; the rest of the hair being only visible 
above the ears and temples. 

3. An embroidered shift, richly worked in front, and covering the 
arms as far as the hands. 


A. A sash, or girdle, of blue stuff. 


Qn 


. Short plaided hose, with lively colours, like those worn by 
Scotch Highlanders. 
6. Slippers of yellow leather. 
7. An embroidered jacket over the shift, reaching to the elbows 
and ankles ; trimmed round the lower skirts with fringe. 
8. Another richly embroidered jacket over the first, but without 


sleeves, reaching only to the knees. 


After 
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After all, a faithful drawing of this costume would repre- 
sent it much better than any description can do: but 


costumes of the inhabitants of different nations, howewer 


accurately designed and coloured as to the dresses, almost 


~~ oO 


always fail in the delineation of characteristical features ; 


because nothing but a faithful portrait painter can trace 
those modifications of the human countenance which 
denote particular regions’. 

On Saturday, December the twenty-sixth, we lef 
Katarina; journeying towards the east, over a wretched sandy 
common covered with brakes*. In the plains near Aatarima, 
the Arnaut shepherds are seen armed with large pistols 
and poignards. Their dogs make a singular appearance, 
wearing body-clothes ; the only instance we had ever seen of 
the same kind. Theanimals under their care, besides sheep, 
were hogs, buffaloes, and oxen. ‘The Christian inhabitants 
of this district complain heavily of Turkish oppression: the 
sight of a family stripped of all its property, for no other 
reason than that of professing the Christian religion, 1s 
not uncommon: the consequence is, that some pretend 
to be Mahometans whose hearts are well disposed towards 
Christianity; and many have no definable religion whatsoever. 
In theroad from Katarinato Kitros, the termination of O/ympus 

towards 


(1) A remarkable proof of this occurs in the magnificent work of Mons. de 


Choiseul. In that work, the dresses worn by the Grecian women in the islands of 


the Archipelago are faithfully designed ; but the females themselves are all Parisian. In 
English books of voyages and travels, the delineation of countenance is even less 
attended to; as in Cook’s Voyages, where the inhabitants of the Pacific Ocean were 
represented with Grecian features. With respect to the inhabitants of Turkey, the 
work of Mr. Holhouse may be mentioned as the only publication containing any 
faithful pictures of the women of the country. 


(2) Pteris Aquilina. 
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towards the west, or rather west-south-west, becomes visible; 
and after its declension in that direction, begins the 
acclivity of another mountain, also of considerable height, 
which at this season was entirely covered with snow; 
continuing the great chain or mountain barrier, in the same 
line with Otympvs and Ossa ;—these three being all that are 
in view, like a vast wall between Macedonia and Thessaly, 
reaching from the earth to the clouds. In this road from 
Katarina to Kitros, there are two places where antiquities are 
found; both of them being upon the left of the route. We 
turned out of our way to visit them. ‘The first place occurs 
distant only three quarters of an hour from Katarina; ata 
village which lies in a valley towards the left; not visible 
from the road. Here we found several fragments of sculpture 
and architecture; and among them the following inscription, 
upon a monument erected, as it is stated, by ‘* ULPIA 
THE DAUGHTER OF HERMZUS, TO ULPIUS RUSTICUS, HER DEAR 
HUSBAND.” The form of the Omega is curious. 

OYANIAEPMAILS ¥ 

OYANIWPOYCTI 

XwTwrAYKYTA 

TWAKHAPIEKTWN 

EKEINOYEKEINW. 


KAILEAYTHTwI 
RANEIALEXAPIN 


The inhabitants told us that there were other inscriptions in 
the church of this village; but so much delay was likely to 
be incurred in getting it open, that we could not wait to see 
them. The next occurredat an hour’s distance from Katarina; 


where, in the wall of a small chapel, near to the road, we 


found 
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found a Cippus, inscribed by a person of the name of 


? 


‘* OPHELION, TO HIS FATHER'S MEMORY. 


WOEAI 
WNWOE 
AIWNIT ®W 
NATPISLNEI 
ACXAPIN 


We observed here marks of the foundations of a temple; 
and upon the mountain, still farther to the left, there 
were other vestiges. It is somewhat singular that the 
natives now call the place where the antiquities lie, by 
the name of MAKEAONIA, ‘It is a name,’ they said, “‘ which 
they always give to the Jand there; not to any Paleo- 
castro.” The roads were deep, and full of mud, rendering 
our journey tedious and disagreeable: we were however 
amply repaid for all our fatigue, whenever we looked back 
towards Katarina ; for then we beheld O_ympus, not only in 
undiminished glory, but seeming of greater magnitude than 
ever, being without a cloud to obscure any part either of 
its summit or sides; all its vast masses and deep chasms 
being displayed, so that the eye might range from its 
broad base upwards to its craggy tops, now radiant with 
bright and shining light, reflected from accumulated snows, 
and contrasted with the dark shadows of its awful 
bosom; beneath which, most beautifully picturesque, 
appeared the woods of Katarma, with the dome and minarets 
of the town conspicuous among the trees. At about half 
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an hours distance from this chapel, ascending a hill, we 
had another noble prospect, but in an opposite direction : 
the 


Movnr Arnos appearing plainly to the east: also upon the 


it commanded the whole of TTHERM4ZAN GuLPH; 


opposite side of the gulph we saw distinctly the white walls 


L 


and buildings of SALONICcA. 


c 


Far beyond a range of hills 
situate at the back of the city, and towards the zorth, 
and upon 


we 


saw a very elevated snow-clad mountain ; 
inquiring its name, were told that it is called Jfuleshivo. 
This can be no other than the Scomius of Thucydides. 
We must continue the detail of objects hence visible, 
because it is made from notes written upon the spot. In 
the open sea, to the south of Mount Athos, we saw islands, 
and several high lands that seemed like islands, not one of 
whose names can be ascertained by any map of Greece: 
possibly the latter may have been the promontories of 
Ampelos and Canastreum. From this spot we also surveyed 
the whole of the plain surrounding the extremity of the 
Gulph of Therma. 


standing towards the sea, is an immense Twmudus, making 


In this plain, upon the right hand, 


a conspicuous and remarkable appearance, as the only 
principal object: it is now called TYMBOz by the Greek 
peasants. Thence we came to the village of Katros, or Kitro, 
distant three hours from Katarina. Before we reached the 
village, we saw, upon our left; the’-rums ‘of a chapel; 
marking, perhaps, the site of an antient temple. Here we 
dined upon olives, onions, and biscuit, with very good 
wine, which we bought in the place. Kiéfros is indisputably 
the Macedonian Kypya, a name antiently corrupted into 

the 
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the more memorable appellation of Pypna', whose geogra- 
phical position is pointed out by an observation of Livy, 
when he states that nia, upon the other side of the gulph, 
fifteen miles to the south of Thessalonica, was opposite to 
Pypwa’. The alteration of AKydna into Pydna, as mentioned 
by Stephanus, must have been a corruption of the earliest 
antiquity ; for, before the time of Herodotus, it was written 
Pydna by Scylax of Caryanda*: however there is some 
testimony, even in its modern name, of the truth of the 
remark made by Stephanus ;—if that name may be called 
modern, which is mentioned in the Epitome of Strabo’. 
Here we learn that the embouchure of the Halzacmon was 
to the north of Dium, in Pierra; and that the city of 
Pypwna occurred in the same district, bearing the appellation 
of Kitros. The same may be gathered from Ptolemy ; only 
with this difference, that the places are enumerated in a 
contrary order, from north to south’. It is desirable to fix 


with 


(1) Cypna is the name of this city, as written by Pompénius Mela. Also Stephanus, 


KYANA, wédcc Makedoviac: Ocayévne tv Maxedorixoic. “H xara rapapbopar 
IIYANA Néyerac’ To 0vixdy, TIITYANAIOZ. Stephanus de Urbib. p. 392. et Not. 55. 
Amst. 1678. In the text of Stephanus, it is written IIvda ; but his Commentator 


proves that it ought to be written Hvéva. 

(2) ‘* Revocatis igitur in naves militibus, omissaque Thessalonicee oppugnatione, 
/En1Am inde petunt: quindecim millia passuum ea urbs abest, adversts PypNnam posita, 
fertili agro.” Livit Hist. lib. xliv. cap. 10. tom. III. p. 639. ed. Crevier. 

(3) TIvéva modce “EXXnvic. Scylax in Maxecdovia, Vid. Peripl. p. 61. ed. J. Gronov. 
L. Bat. 1607. 

(A) “Ore pera ro Aloyv méduy, o ‘Adtakwoy moraude ioriv, kK. T,X. év 4 Kab mote 
TIYANA, 4) vuy KITPON kadetrac, Excerpta ex Lib. VII. fine Strabon. Geog. p. 479. 
ed. Oxon. 

(5) Weepiac. Avéiov rorapov éxBoraé. TIYANA, ‘AXdcdkuavoe moraou éx[porai 
AION koAdwvia. Ptolemzi Geog. 
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with certainty the position of a place rendered so remarkable 
in history. Lt was in the plain before Pydna' that the great 


‘battle was fought between the Macedonians and the Romans, 


when the former, by their signal defeat, forfeited for ever 
their freedom, and Macedonia became a Roman province’. 
The conspicuous tomb before mentioned decidedly marks the 
spot; and its immense magnitude is explained by the event 
of that battle, when twenty-five thousand of the Macedonian 
army were left dead upon the field’. It is the same species of 
sepulchre which Strabo has called Polyandrium ; and this 
tumulus was in all probability noticed by him in that part 
of the seventh book which has unfortunately perished. It 
seems to have been a custom of the Greeks, derived from 
their remote ancestors, to raise a mound of this kind upon 
every spot signalized as the theatre of any important contest. 
In the course of these travels, and within the compass of a 
single volume, we haye shewn that there is not a part of 
Greece which has been rendered illustrious as the field of 
any memorable batile, but a comb of this description now 
remains, as a monument of the place where it was fought. 
This may be proved with reference to Marathon, Thermopyle, 
Platee, Leuctra, Cheronéa, Pydna, and Pharsalia. The 


Macedonians 


(1) ‘Ev pév oty re rpds rye Wvdvne redio, “Popatoe Ilepcéa xararodeuyoartec, 
kaBecdoy riy tov Maxedcvwy Baowreciay. Excerpta ex Libri VII. fine Strabon. Geog. 
p. 479. ed. Oxon. 

(2) This battle was fought on the twenty-second of June, B.c. 168; when twenty- 
five thousand men of the army of Perseus king of Macedon were slain by the 
Romans within the compass of an hour. It began at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
and ended before four. Vide Plutarch. in Vit. Paul. Zim, &c. 

(3) Ibid. Plutarch says, that the whole valley, even to the feet of the mountains, 
was covered with dead bodies. 
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Macedonians and Greeks, after their battles with the 
Persians, with the Romans, or with each other, have aly rays 
done this: but the same custom does not appear to have 
existed among the Romans in Italy, where there are no 
other fumule than the barrows of the Celts, which are 
common to all Europe and Asea. In the great battle that 
was fought between Hannibal and the Romans, under 
Flaminius*, near the Lake T’hrasymenus, in Perusia, fifteen 
thousand Romans were left dead upon the field: yet there is 
no tumulus of this kind to mark the spot; insomuch that it 


is not now precisely known where the battle of Thrasymene 


took place ; some believing it to have happened at Ossaza, and 


others at the Ponte di sanguigno, between Torricella and 
Crotona. But the Potyanprium of the battle of Pydna, 
like that in the Plain of Marathon, and the others here 
alluded to, is a conspicuous, nay, almost an everlasting 
monument, of that sanguinary conflict ; and the Albanian 
shepherds, tending their flocks around it, although uncon- 
scious of its covering the mouldered reliques of their 
ancestors, are the unaltered descendants of the same race of 
heroes who fought and died for the liberties of Macepon ;— 
‘mighty men, as of old, men of renown; girded with 
the weapons of war.’ ‘This place has been rendered 
memorable for the shedding of other blood than that which 
flowed so copiously in the battle of Pydna: it was here that 
Cassander massacred Olympias the mother, Roxana the wife, 

and 


(4) Fought in the year 217 B.c. 
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and Alexander the son of Alexander the Great', And, as if it 
were destined in after-ages to maintain a pre-eminence 
among the scenes that have witnessed human slaughter, it 
was at Kvtros, and along this road to Salonica, that the 
French prisoners, when compelled by the Turks to march 
from the Morea to Constantinople, suffered every cruelty that 
the malice of their enemies could inflict: many of them, 
after seeing their drooping companions put to death by 
their conductors, because they were unable, through sickness 
and fatigue, to continue the route, were constrained to carry 
the heads of their comrades in sacks, that an accurate return 
of the whole number might be made upon their arrival in 
the capital. 

From Kitros we went to the village of Leuterochori’, 
situate upon an eminence near to the gulph, distant about 
five miles from Kitros*. From this place we intended to pass 
by water to Salonica ; but when we arrived, we discovered 
that the persons who conducted our baggage, instead of 
halting, as they had been ordered to do, had proceeded 
forward with it to Lebdno. ‘The space between Leuterochori 
and Kitros agrees with the distance mentioned by Strabo’s 


Epitomiser, 


(1) Justin. Hist. lib. xiv. c. 6. 

(2) Signifying ‘“ the free village,” according to Dr. Holland, who says that ‘ this 
«€ district is the most easterly part of the territory of Ali Pasha. Here commences the 
** territory governed by Ismael Bey of Seres.”  Holland’s Trav. p. 309. Lond. 1815.— 
The name of this village is corruptedly pronounced Leftskoi by the natives. 

(3) We were only one hour in going thither; which, at the usual rate of travelling 
in Turkey, makes it rather less than five miles: but distances computed by time are 
not to be relied upon, unless performed with caravans of camels, which are generally 


preceded by an ass going a foot’s pace, at the rate of a league an hour. 
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Epitomiser, of forty stadia between Pypna and Metuons?’: 
and the last-mentioned city occurs in this order, according 
to the description given of Macedonia by Scylax’. But 
these are not the only reasons for believing that Leuterochori 
stands upon the site of Mernonr. After leaving this place, 
in the road to Salonica, the territory of the Bey of Seres 
immediately begins ; and, according to the antient boundaries 
of the two regions, MeruHone was the last town of Pieria; 
upon leaving which, the traveller entered Bottiea®. This 
seems to prove an inaccuracy of the former geographer, in 
placing the Halacmon. river southwards towards Dium ; 
because, according to the older authority of Scylax, enume- 
rating the places from south to north, along the western side 
of the Gulph of Therma, this river occurred after passing 
the city of Mersone’. It was at the siege of Methone that 
Philip lost the sight of his right eye, when struck by an 
arrow from the citadel; a circumstance perhaps as well 


attested as any fact in history, being related by Strabo’, by 


Diodorus, 


(4) "Aréyec 6) MeOavn ryc wey very orddea pp’. Excerpta ex Lib. VII, Strab, 


p. 470,” ed: Ofon: 
(5) Vide Peripl. Scylacis Caryandensis, p. 61. ed. J. Gronov. L. Bat. 1697. 
i , / 

(G) See the passage, as above cited, of the Excerpta of Strabo’s seventh book ; after 
which occur the words rye 02 ’AXdpov, 6 ordéia’ 4 wey ody Wvdva Teper éorev 
moduc 9 08” AXwpos, Borraixy. 

(7) Ulvdva moree “EXAnvic, MeOdvn mddug “EXAnvic, cai "AXidkuov Trorauos, K.7.A. 
Scylacis Caryandensis Periplus, p. 61. 

(8) "Ev dé ro mod rye McOdyno .medt@, yevécOar ovvéin te Virtir7@ To “Auvyrov 

; \ a oe ee ey ~ ~ As \ \ / ~ q 
rv éxkorny Tov Cébcov dbCuduov KarareATiK@ PédeL, KATA TrY TOALODKLaY TIS TONEWS. 


Excerpta ex Lib, VII. Strabon. Geog. p.479. ed, Oxon. 
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Diodorus’, by Phny*, by Solinus, and by Justine. With 
regard to the particular river across which Philip swum 
upon that occasion, as to most of the others crossing 
this route in their passage from Olympus, there will 
always be some uncertainty; unless their antient names 
were to be determined by a residence in the country ; 
because the appearances vary so considerably in different 
seasons of the year. The traveller journeying through 
this country at the melting of the snow, or after the 
annual rains, would find his search for a single stream 
repaid by half a dozen ; and during the dry season, perhaps, 
nothing answering to his notion of ariver would occur. The 
author finds a note in his journal, stating, that he did not pass 
a single river between Katarina and Lebdno; a distance of six 
hours. At the latter place we halted for the night. The 
whole of this journey from Katarina was through a country, 
fertile’ perhaps, but looking most wretchedly ; and it may be 
conceived what a state the roads were in, from the circum- 
stance of our making no further progress during an entire 
day. At Lebdno we were conducted to the same khan where 
the poor Frenchmen, before mentioned, were halted for the 
night, during their horrid march to Constantinople. ‘‘ They 
were seen,’ said the inhabitants, ‘‘ carrying the heads of 


their 


(1) Vid. Diodor. Sic. lib. xvi. 

(2) Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. iv. cap. 9. 

(3) “ Cum Methonam urbem oppugnant, in pretereuntem de muris sagitta jacta 
dextrum oculum regis effodit.” Justin. Hist. lib. vii. cap. 6. 

(4) The plains around Methone were portioned out by Philip among his soldiers, as 
the rewards of their services after the capture of the city. 
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their wives and of their children, and of others who had 
been their companions upon the road, whom the Turks had 
beheaded as fast as they fell sick by the way, because they 
were unable to keep up with the rest.” Many of them fell 
for want of food, and some through grief and despair. It 
is said that at this place they excited the commiseration 
even of Mahometans, who carried food and water for them 
to the Ahan where they were lodged’. Whether Lebdno was 
the antient ALorvs or not, depends entirely upon the manner 
in which we are permitted to read a short passage, as given 
from Strabo’, respecting the distances of Methone, Pydna, and 
Alorus. If by seventy stadia be intended the distance of the 
two last from each other, then Lebdno is proved to have 
been Atorus; but if this be assigned as the distance between 
Methone and Alorus, which seems to be the reading in this 
instance, Lebdno is not situate far enough towards the north. 


We left this village two hours before sun-rise; and kept 
to the left, along the plain at the extremity of the Gulph of 
Therma, at some distance from the sea, to avoid the swampy 

shores, 


(5) Whosoever shall become the faithful historian of the events as they occurred 
within a short time after the breaking out of the French Revolution, will find that the 
annals of the world do not furnish more dreadful instances of human suffering than 
were compressed within the period of a few years towards the close of the eighteenth 
and beginning of the nineteenth centuries. To some of those afflicting sights the author 
of these Travels was an eye-witness: it seemed as if that BEING, who is “ of purer 
eyes than to behold evil, and cannot look upon iniquity,” had withdrawn his countenance 
from the earth: for it was such a season as Habakkuk has called ‘“‘ roe HIDING OF 
HIS POWER.” 

(6) ’Azéyer 0 MeBovn rac piv Wvdvns orddva uw’ rns "AXopov 2, 0’ ordora, 
Excerpta ex Lib. VII. fine, Strabon. Geog. p. 479. ed. Oxon. 
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shores, and the mouths of the rivers, which were all inun- 
dated. Then weturned to the right; and in two hours came 
to a large river, which was much flooded, called Inge Mauro. 
This river we passed by a flying bridge. A poor Turk 
attended the ferry, living in a wretched hovel constructed 
of osiers and mud. We observed here a change in the 
dress of the peasants. Over the white cotton Albanian shift 
and short petticoat, they wore a black vest made of goats 
hair, without sleeves ; and for their head-dress, white cotton 
handkerchiefs, with bunches of red silk over their foreheads, 
and silver ornaments in their ears. Continuing our journey 
across wet and dirty plains, we arrived, in three hours from 
the Inge Mauro ferry, at another large river, with a similar 
mode of passage, called Kara-smack by the Turks, :and 
Mauro-smack by the Greeks; the difference being only in 
the epithet, as applied to the name of the river’. ' Heré“we 
began to see a little cultivated land; our previous journey 
during this day having been through flat commons covered 
with water and mud. Two hours after passing the Mauro- 
smack, we saw, towards our left, a village called Yanitza, at 
the base of a mountain, by the foot of which flows the river 
Vardar*.. We crossed this river by a wooden bridge formed 

of 


(1) This river must be the Lydias, after having received the waters of the Erigon : 
but Herodotus mentions the confluence of the two rivers, Lydias and Haliacmon ; the 
latter of which was farther towards the south. Vid. Herodotum, Hist. lib. vii. c. 127. 
p.419. ed. Gronovit. 

(2) “The best information I could procure respecting the source of the Vardar 
was in substance as follows: When the plain of the Vardar is scorched up in summer, 
the shepherds drive their flocks and herds into the country between Bosnia and Caradar, 


and 
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of planks, at the least a quarter of a mile in length. 
The current was extremely strong: it is the Axius of 
Herodotus; separating the Mygdonian from the Botti@an 
territory’, where Pella stood; and it is now called the 
Vardar. The same river is also mentioned, under the name 
of Axtus, by the venerable Scylaa*. As we surveyed the 
marshy district in which PELLA was situated, we wished to 
note every thing that characterized the place of Alexander's 
nativity ; but it is remarkable, that so soon as the traveller 
quits the Grecian territories, where every object. became 
conspicuous either in its name or in some circumstance of 
situation or history, he is left almost without a clue to the 
antient geography of the country. Owing to this circum- 
stance, the mountain at whose base the village of Yanitza 
now stands is without a name. ‘The site of Pella, however, 
is said to be known, which cannot have been far removed 
from the same spot; and it would indeed be marvellous 


if it were not well known’, after such a description as that 


given 


and to the high mountains beyond Caradar, eight days’ journey from Salonica. Those 
shepherds relate, that in a swamp, which trembles when a man walks upon it, there 
is a spring, which rises from the earth so as to forma river upon the spot eleven yards 
wide from bank to bank. Soon afterwards it becomes augmented by seven other 
tributary streams (called rivers by the shepherds) ; but the true source of the Vardar, they 
say, is this powerful fountain.” Cripps’s MS. Journal. 

(3) ‘Eri rv “Akov rorapoy, ds ovpive: yoony rnv Mvydoviny re kai Borriacioa. 
Herodoti Hist. lib. vii. cap. 123. p.418. ed. J. Gronov. L. Bat. 1715. 

(4) He is mentioned by Herodotus, by Aristotle, and by Stralo ; the last of whom, 
Strabo, calls him 2xvAa~ 6 radaidc ovyypagev’s. His notice, however, of the river 
Axius is only asariver of Macedonia, “Agtoc rorauoc, without adding a syllable of its 
situation. . Vid. Scylac. Caryand. Peripl. p. 61. ed. Gronov. L. Bat. 1097. 

(5) The editor of the Oxford Strabo says it is now called “ Palatisa.’ Vid. 
Not.12. p.479. Strabon, Geog. lib. vii. The situation of Yanitza agrees very well 
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given by Livy of its locality’. The allusion made to Pella 
by Herodotus is less descriptive of its position®. In visiting 
places that have been rendered illustrious by the birth of 
famous men, it is natural to inquire if there be any thing in 
the scenes of their infancy and youth which was likely to 
turn the mind towards the characteristic bent it afterwards 
assumed. We have already described a country which was 
the nursery of inventive genius and poetry: it will therefore 
now be curious to examine the nature of another land whence 
a spirit of martial enterprise, of high ambition, and the 
most unbounded prospects of conquest, of dominion, and of 
glory, derived their origin. ‘The inhabitants of mountains, 
and of maritime districts, of inland territories, lakes, and 
marshes, or of extensive arid plains and deserts, are so 
generally characterized by dispositions bearing some stamp of 
their native region, that it were almost as nugatory to dispute 

the 


with what Beaujour has said of Yénidgé; and if so, it is highly probable that it stands 
upon or near to the site of Pella: for Beaujour adds in a Note; “ Il ne reste plus de 
Pella que quelques ruines insignificantes: mais on voit encore le pourtour de son 
magnifique port, et les vestiges du canal qui joignait ce port 4 la mer par le niveau le 
mieux entendu. Les mosautes p’ IgnIDGH ONT ETE BATIES AVEC LES DEBRIS DES 
PALAIS DES ROIS Mackponrens.—Tableau du Commerce de la Gréce, tom.I. p. 87. 
Not. (1). Paris, 1800. The information concerning it, which we received at 
Salonica, was, that the place is now called Araclese. 

(1) ‘Sita est in tumulo, vergente in occidentem hybernum. cingunt paludes inex- 
superabilis altitudinis, astate et hyeme; quas restagnantes faciunt lacus. In ipsa 
palude, qua proxima urbi est, velut insula eminet aggeri operis ingentis imposita: qui 
et murum sustineat, et humore circumfuse paludis nihil ledatur. Muro urbis conjuncta 
procul videtur.” Livio, Hist. lil. xliv. cap. 46. tom, Ill. p. 734. ed. Crevier. 

(2) The Eyovae 70 mapa Oddaccoy orevvoy Yopiov dre Tyvat re cat Ilé\Xa. 
Herodoto, Hist. lib. vii. p. 418. ed. Gronov. L. Bat,1715. 
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the fact, as it would be to expect sublimity in the soul of a 
Dutchman, or any thing hostile to freedom in the mind of a 
Norwegian. With regard to the scene of Alexander’s birth, 
it may be truly said, all that Nature hath anywhere exhibited 
of vast and sublime objects, possessing either greatness, or 
beauty, or utility, had their counterpart here: mountains, 
and hills, and valleys, and plains, and rivers, and seas, and 
islands, were spread before his eyes from the hour of his 
birth; and these, too, were simultaneously invested by 
every feature peculiar to all seasons; by upland ice and 
snow; by lowland verdure, and by summer suns; by 
barren rocks, and by fertile fields ; altogether constituting 
such an assemblage of the works of Nature, as suggested 
to the bard of Israel his sacred theme of power and might 
and majesty and dominion’. Almost the first object on 
which his sight rested, was the awful form of Olympus, 
believed to be the throne of Heaven itself,—the seat of all 
the immortal Gods‘; the grandeur of whose appearance 
can only be felt by those who come here to view it. 
There is a passage in Herodotus which mentions this 
prospect as beheld by Xerzes from THERMA ; but who would 
have supposed, simply from observing the situation of 
these places in a map, that Olympus appears of such 


magnitude from the modern town of Salonica, as to fill 
all 


(3) See the sublime passages of the Psalms of David, cxlvii. cxlviii. wherein all 
the works of the Creator are made to speak his power and praise: also the Revelation 
of St. John, chap. v. ver. 13, &c. 

(4) Vid. Homer. Iliad. E. 360, 367, &c. &c. 
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all the prospect towards the western side of the Thermean 
Gulph, and actually to dazzle the eyes of the beholder with 
the radiance reflected from its snow-clad summit'? Instead 
of seeming remote from the place of observation, so pro- 
digious is its magnitude, that when the clouds disperse, 
which are often collected around the mountain, it appears 
to be close to the view. 

After we had crossed the bridge of planks, and were 
proceeding in our route, we heard the disagreeable intelli- 
gence that the plague was raging with great vehemence in 
SaLonica. Rumours of the same nature had before reached 
us during the journey from Larissa; but reports of the 
plague in Turkey are so liable to exaggeration, that we 
had paid no attention to them. We heard that many of 
the inhabitants were leaving the city; and some Tartars 
told us that the number of deaths had daily increased to an 
alarming extent. There was, however, no alternative for 
us, but to venture into the midst of the contagion; for 
our resources were expended, and we were in want of ail 
kinds of necessaries. We saw upon our left, in the plain, near 
to a village called Bounarchi, an immense tumulus of earth ; 
retaining still, among the inhabitants, the name of rvpGoc ; 
and near to it there was another of smaller size. In this 
plain, four-wheeled carriages were in use. About two hours’ 
distance from the Vardar, we arrived at a miserable village, 
called Tekdle, or Tekélly. There were several antiquities 


about 


(1) Vid. Homer Iliad, A. 420, 532, &c. 
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about this place; among others, some granite columns, 
and a very beautiful operculum of an immense marble Soros. 


As we viewed the mountains lying to the north of 
TuHEssaLonica, and compared their appearance with the 
forlorn blank that characterizes all the maps of the country 
between the Hebrus and the Axis, we could but regret that 
they have been so rarely visited by travellers. The whole of 
Emathia’ is as a void space in antient geography. We know 
nothing of Paonia or Pelagonia, or of the whole region 
westward to the borders of Illyria. ‘There must now bea 
communication along the V7za Ignatia*, from the north of the 
Gulph of Therma to the Id/lyrian coast of the Adriatic ; and this, 
some future traveller will do well to explore :—for where are 
the cities of Lycunipus‘, and A’c&, called also Melobotira'’, 

and 


(2) ** Macedonia, &c. Emathia antea dicta.”’ Plinio, Hist. Nat. lib. iv. c.10, tom. I. 
p.213. L. Bat. 1635. 

(3) The whole passage of Strabo concerning the Via [gnatia should be read with 
attention: it defines with great perspicuity the boundaries of Illyria, Epirus, and 
Macedonia. We shall only insert the following passage, relating to the beginning of 
its course from Epidamnus to Thessalonica.—H piv oty rasa “lyvaria cadeirar, 4 
dé modrn ert Kavdaovias éyerat Gove IXdvpcxov Crd Avyvidiov rédews Kai IvAavoc, 
térov dpilovros éy rn 60g Ty Te IAdvpida Kal ry Maxedoviay’ éxeDev Oé eri rapa 
Bapovyra dud "HpakXelac, cai Avykiorov, kai "Eopdav, cic’EAEZAN kai MEAAAN, 
féxypt Oeooadovixeias. Strabon. Geog. lib. vii. p. 468. ed. Oxon. 

(4) See the Vignette to the next Chapter. Srraso calls it Lychnidius. It is thus 
mentioned by Livy; ‘* Nuncius ex Macedonia venit, Eropum quemdam corrupto 
arcis presidiique prafecto, Lychnidum cepisse ; tenere et Dassaretiorum quosdam vicos 
et Dardanos etiam concire.” Livio, Hist. lib. xxvii. c.32. Ptolemy (Jib. ili. c. 13.) 
places it in Macedonia, in the country of the Dassaretii. 

(5) “Hric cat Mndofdreipa, x. 7. X.—** Scilicet ab ovibus quas pascebat. Id enim 
sonat id nominis.”’ Stephanus de Urlib. p.32. et Not.10. ed. Gronov. Amst. 1678. 
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and more antiently dessa’, the regal seat of the Macedonian 
kings*? We entered Macedonia in the hope that, of all its 
antient cities, this at least would not escape our researches ; 
for in AXc& were preserved the sepulchres of Alexander's 
predecessors: and a superstition existed concerning the 
burial of the hings of Macedon, similar to that which is so 
well known in Italy with regard to the Popes; that their 
dominion would cease when the bodies of the sovereigns 
were no longer buried in the same cemetery. The 
discovery therefore of the ruins of Aica would be parti- 
cularly gratifying ; because, in the examination of the regal 
tombs of the Macedonians, we should for the first time 
be made acquainted with their manner of burial, and 
able to ascertain whether the Grecian Soros was of 
Macedonian or of A¢gyptian origin’ ;—a very important point 
of antient history, that which relates to the Aborigines of 
Greece resting mainly upon this single fact, which has 
never been determined. The remains of Soroi are very 
common in Macedoma: we have already alluded to their 
appearance at Katarina, and other places along this route ; 
and they are seen as cisterns in Salonica: but the use of 
such sepulchres may have been introduced long after the 


fall 


(1) Stephan. de Urlib. ibid. ‘ Etsi Cosmographo Geographiz, lib. iii. c. 13. 
fiédessa et 4igea sunt diverse Emathize Macedoniz regionis urbes.”’ 

(2) Vid. Justin. lib. vii. c.1 and 2. Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. iv. c. 10. tom, I. p. 213. 
L. Bat. 1635. (‘ Aica, in quo mos sepelire reges.”) Solin. c. 14. Diodor. Sic. 
lib, xix, ¢. 52. 


(3) The word Soros is altogether Egyptian; and this is somewhere proved by 


Kircher, Bochart, or Jablonski, but the reference has escaped the author’s recollection. 
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fall of the Macedonian empire: and as all our inquiries 
respecting AiG#+ were made to no purpose, we are unable 
to illustrate that very curious part of the history of the 
Macedonians which relates to their mode of sepulture. 
Every inquiry concerning this people is becoming revived, 
with a redoubled interest, in the knowledge we have that 
they were of the same race with the nation now called 
Albanians ; and that the latter have preserved the manners, 
customs, and language of the Macedonzans, almost unaltered, 
from the earliest ages. It is therefore only by a careful 


examination of the antiquities occurring along the Via 


Ignatia, and by a strict attention paid to the habits and 


superstitions of the d/banians, that any additional light can 
be 


(4) It stood to the south of the river Axius, fifty-nine miles from Thessalonica, in 
the Roman road; Diocletianopolis and Peila being between Thessalonica and Aige. 
—Since this was written, the author, upon bis return to England, circulated, in 
mauuscript, a regular set of queries, as hints to travellers respecting their researches in 
the Levant. One of these queries related to Edessa, and to the Sepulchres of the 
Macedonian Kings. He has, in consequence, recently been permitted to make the 
following extract ‘from a manuscript Letter of his friend Mr. Fiott, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to his fellow collegian, Mr. Hughes; whereby it appears, that 
Mr. Fiott has succeeded in discovering the spot, and actually went himself into one of 
those sepulchres. ‘* If a Firman could be procured from Ali Pasha of Joannina, Iam 
confident,” says» Mr. Fiott, ‘‘ that there would be found at Epessa treasures of 
antiquities. The place is now called Vodina: it is a delightful spot. There are 
sepulchres cut in the rock, which the superstitious inhabitants have never plundered; 
because they are afraid to go near them. I went into two, and sAW THE BODIES IN 
PERFECT REPOSE, WITH SOME KINDS OF ORNAMENTS, AND CLOTHES, AND VASES; but 
touched them not, and paid little attention to them ; being at that time a novice in 
the sexton trade, and ignorant that a traveller could gain celebrity and honour by 
robbing the bodies of the dead. There is a beautiful inscription in the town. The 
fall of waters is magnificent.’—Fiott’s MS. Letter. To this it may be added, that 
Beaujour also mentions Vodina as the antient EpgessA. Voy. Talleau du Comm. de la 
Greéce, tom.I. p.128. Paris, 1800. 
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be thrown upon the earliest annals of the Macedonians, or 
any thing be recovered respecting that extraordinary nation. 
It may be remarked, that the learned writers of their history, 
as it was published in the middle of the last century', who 
with the most patient investigation seem to have ransackec 
every source of information with regard to the Macedonians, 
have left their readers entirely in the dark concerning their 
funeral customs”: so that nothing is yet known of the form 
of their sepulchres, although we have a decisive document 
to prove that the Macedonian rite of burial® differed from the 


ceremony in use among the Greeks. Plutarch, indeed, has 


once made an allusion to the tombs of the Macedonian kings, 
Le 


at /Ec#, when he mentions that the Gauls, whom Pyrrhus 
left to garrison the city, had violated the regal sepulchres, 
and stolen out the gold and silver they contained. All that 
we learn from this is, that a custom which was common to 
all Eastern nations, that of burying with a deceased person 
his most costly ornaments, existed also among the 
Macedomans ; but this practice was so general in remote 
ages, that owing to the laws against violating the 


sanctity 


(1) See the Universal History (Macedonians), vol. VIII. p. 381. Lond. 1747. 

(2) The Reader may consult Guwichard’s curious work ‘‘ Des Funérailles,” ec. 
& Lyon, 1581 ; and Murat’s Dissertation concerning “ the Funeral Rites of all Nations,” 
as published in London, 1683 ; but he will find no information upon this subject. The 
voluminous collections of Gronovius and Grevius are equally barren of intelligence as to 
the funeral customs of the Macedonians. 

(3) Kat roy wév NOMOQI TON MAKEAONON ZOarrev éy Méuge, Pausanize 
Attica, cap. 6. p.15, ed. Kuhnii. 

(4) Vid. Plutarch. in Vit. Pyrr. 


1@ universal respect aiways 


ancestors answer the purpose of places for hoarding their 


3 


wealth’; perhaps corresponding with those deposits alluc 
to in inscriptions under the denomination of ‘‘ THE MOST 
SACRED TREASURY’. It is remarkable that the monuments 


of Macedonian DOMED, of every description, should be so 


1 ary ece 
he whole of Greece, 

as = SO 1 lS AV ae 1 
parts of sage partook of the 


magnificence of Alexander, there is hardly a trace of his 


(5) By 


y 
/ 


the Salic law it was enacted, that whoever violated a tomb should be 


banished as a monster from the society of men; and that none should give him refuge, 


iot even the members of his own fan under the severest penalties. 


(6) So great respect has ever been given to sepulchres, that the most zealous 
Christian princes have extended it even to those of the Heathens. For besides the 
Emperor Constans, who of all monarchs most abhorred Paganism, the Canons of the 
fourth Council of Toledo (Concil. Tolet. 4. Canon. 45.), together with those of that 
of Meaur (Canon. 72.), or Paris, make the violation of a grave a capital crime. The 
Moslem Emperors, particularly Selim, after the conquest of Egypt, returning to the 
Holy Land, and seeing the tomls of Christian princes in Jerusalem who, under 
Godfrey of Bouillon, recovered that country from the Mahometans, prohibited their 
violation. 

(7) Hyrcanus, high-priest of Jerusalem, seeing the city besieged by Antiochus, 
took out of David's sepulchre three thousand talents. 

(8) See Part II. of these Travels, Section the First, Chap. VI. p. 160. Brord. 1812. 


The opinion therefore entertained by the Turks of concealed wealth among the ruins 


, 
} 
Lt 


of Greece and Syria may possibly have originated in the occasional discovery of treasures 
in the tombs. Dr. Holland says, (Travels, p.526. Lond. 1815.) that he could not 
convince even li Pasha of ‘the improbability that there should be concealed 
treasures among the ruins:’’ possibly the Pasha had good reason to believe in a contrary 
opinion. The immense treasure found by the Russians in Tartarian tombs has been 
alluded to by the author, upon a former occasion. See “‘ Tomb of Alexander,” 


t 
3 P: Ji. 
Cambri lee, 1805. 


s its pre coaey , many of the monarchs of 
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existence remaining in his native country. It is yet more 
singular that the coins of Philip and Alexander are seldom 
found in Macedoma, although they are so common elsewhere. 

The rest of our journey from Tekdle was over the plains 
of the Vardar. After a ride of two hours, we arrived at 
Salonica ;—the Thessalonica of a former age, and more 
antiently called THEerMa'. Before we entered the town, we 
saw in the level plain upon our left hand, close to the road, 
the largest and most perfect conical twmulus which perhaps 
exists in all ‘Turkey. The circumference of its base measures 
two hundred and seventy-seven paces; and the distance 
from the base to the summit from sixty-six to seventy yards. 
In the silence of history concerning this tomb, it is per- 
mitted to conjecture, that it may possibly cover the remains 
of those Thessalonians who fell in the battle fought here 
against Philip the Second; no other instance having oc- 
curred likely to cause a tumudus of this magnitude so near 
to the walls of Salonica. 


(1) Stephanus (de Urbib. p. 306. ed. Gronov. Amst. 1678.) says it was antiently 
called Havia, ijreg wadac éxadetro ‘Adia; but from Strabo we learn that its antient 
name was THERMA: 1 Oeooadovixn éoriv dds, i) rodrepov OEPMH éxadeiro, x. 7. Xr. 
Vid. Excerpt. Strabon. Geog. lib. vii. p.480. ed. Oxon. It was so called from 
some hot Laths in its neighbourhood. Pococke found some hot springs at four miles 
distance from Salonica. See Descript. of the East, vol. II. Part II. p.149. Lond. 1745. 
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/ 
W E were conducted to the house of r. ( 


Enghsh Consul; of 


je BS 7 1 
harnaud, tie 


vhose hospitality and most liberal 


offices every traveller of late years hath ae orateful 
testimony’. We shall begin our account of Salon by 


adding our memorial to the rest: because, ata time w ati 


had be 


the plague was so rife that his ga tes en closed against 


all intruders, and even his provisions were daily received 
through one of those turning machines that are used in 


1S 
couaentes he nevertheless threw open his doors for us, and 
in a manner which we 


welcomed our coming, 


It was indeed a luxury to us to spend two or three 


mansion, 


forget 


1 
' 


days in his comfortable during the long 


from Athens to Constantinople; as it was almost th 
place of real rest, amidst the severe fatigue whi 


must encounter, who undertakes to Be a this route by 


land:—and to the comfortable accommodation afforded in 


his house, Mr. Charnaud was enabled to add the advantages 


himself the 


of polished society ; possessing easy manners 
and the information of a gentleman who has been liberally 
educated. Having introduced us to his family, he also 


invited to meet us, a French surgeon, and another gentleman 
of the Abbott, 


Levant Company, brother to a 


name of who is called the Father of 


merchant whose house 
we had frequented at Constantinople. Mr. Abbott desired 


that we would use his house as our home while we remained; 


and 


—_— — — 


(1) s 
Tweddell,” as edited by his brother, the Rev. Robert Tweddell, p. 333. 


ee particularly an account of this gentleman in the ‘‘ Remains of the late John 


Lond. 1815. 
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and he introduced us to the ladies of his family. 
found, as at Mr. Charnaud’s,:some aftable and 
J 1 1 
women, seated, after the Eastern manner, upon the couches 
of a dwdn, who entertained us by their vivacity, and great 


sa .& : : : a mr, 4 
curiosity to know all the objects of our journey. ‘Lo our 


surprise, they amused us with anecdotes respecting our 


friends and acquaintance at Constantinople ; and seemed to be 
as well acquainted with all that had taken place when we 
were last in that city, as if they had actually mingled 
in the society there. Having congratulated them upon 
possessing such cheerfulness, in the midst of a city which 
had been described to us as the very centre of contagion, they 
never troubled their heads by thinking 


laughed, saying, the 


y 
of the plague: if it came, they must take their chance: 
that it was confined principally to the bazars, in the lower 
part of the town, and to the quarter inhabited by the Jews, 
with whom they had no intercourse. Unfortunately, this 
part of the city contained almost the only antiquity worth 
seeing in the place—the Propylea of the antient Hippo- 
drome, or of the Forum; and we had determined not to 
leave Salonica without obtaining a sight of the famous alto- 
relievos there preserved. This, it was said, we might do, if we 
were only careful not to suffer any person to touch us: and 
as our excellent friend Mr. Charnaud, more concerned than 
any other person in the consequences of our going thither, 
was urgent that we should see all the antiquities, we 
determined to venture. We had escaped the contagion in 
Bethlehem, where the plague raged with even greater fury ; 
and had therefore reason to hope that the same precautions we 


had there used might also be the means of our safety here. 
The 
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The walls of Salonéca give a very remarkable appearance 
to the town, and cause it to be seen from a great distance, 
being white-washed; and, what is still more extraordinary, 
they are also painted. They extend in a semicircular 
manner from the sea, inclosing the whole of the buildings 
within a peribolus, whose circuit is five or six miles; but 
a great part of the space within the walls is void. It is one 
of the few remaining cities that have preserved the form of 
its antient fortifications;—the mural turrets yet standing, and 
the walls that support them being entire. Their antiquity 
is perhaps unknown; for although they have been ascribed 
to the Greek Emperors, it is very evident that they were 
constructed in two distinct periods of time; the old 
Cyclopéan masonry remaining in the lower part of them, 
surmounted by an upper structure of brick-work. The 
latter part only may properly be referred to the time of the 
Greek Emperors, being also characterized by the method of 
building which then became very general, of mixing 
broken columns, and fragments of the earlier productions 
of Grecian architecture and sculpture, confusedly among the 
work', Like all the antient and modern cities of Greece, 


its 


(1) The author has before proved, from Thucydides, that such heterogeneous 
materials were used in constructing the walls of Athens, so long ago as the Pelopon- 
nesian War. See p. 99 of this Volume, and Note (1). 

Mr. /Valpole seems to have observed a separation between the antient and modern 
walls of Salonica. His situation of the Hippodrome may not perhaps be found to agree 
with that which the author has assigned for it, in the sequel, between the Rotunda and 
the sea. The beautiful Inscription which he found upon a marble Soros, and the 
account he has extracted from Cameniates, of the destruction of many of those monu- 
ments, will be considered, as it is by the author, a valuable addition to this part of his 


work. 
con 
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its wretched aspect within is forcibly contrasted with the 
beauty of the external appearance, rising in a theatrical 


form, 


“‘ In some parts, the distance between the antient and modern walls of the city is 
very small: the circuit therefore of Thessalonica, formerly, may not have been much 
greater than it is now; about six miles. A third of the town is occupied by the 
Jews; and in their quarter are seen five Corinthian columns supporting an entablature, 
over which are many figures in alto-relievo. At the south-east end of the town is the 
site of the Hippodrome. Some of the Christian churches, as those of Santa Sophia 
and San’ Demetrius, have been converted into mosques: the number of Greek churches 
is now sixteen. Besides the Jews, who amount to 20,000, there are 12,000 Turks, 
10,000 Greeks, and some Bulgarians. 

‘«* Near the city walls, by the sea-shore, is a sarcophagus, now used as a reservoir 
for water. This is one remaining out of the many monuments of this kind, with 
which the city formerly abounded ; and which were converted by the inhabitants of 
Thessalonica, in the tenth century, to the following use.—‘ To defend the part of the 
city open to the sea from the attack of the enemy, (says Cameniates, who wrote an 
account of the destruction of this city,) sarcophagi were thrown into the water; or, to 
use his own words, tombs cut out of one single stone, in which the Greeks antiently 
deposited their dead ; “Ex povoNtOov yeyAuppmévor rior, ev of¢ mada tOVG éEauTOY 
vexoove everadialoy “EXXnvec. These were covered by the sea; and placed at small 
distances, to prevent the enemies’ ships approaching.’ 

“«* Perhaps the sarcophagus we saw was one brought to the sea-side for the purpose 
just mentioned ; or it may have been recovered from the sea. On one side of it is a 
Greek Inscription, in hexameter verse, cut in letters of a low age. ‘The four following 
are the concluding lines, written with that simplicity so characteristic of the Greek 
compositions of this kind : 

TEYZEAETONAETA®ONO®IAIOSTIOSISEYTPOILOSAYTHI 

OITATTOIMETOITIZOENOIOSEXOIAMITAYESOAL 

SYNPIAIHIZYNOZA AOXOIKEKAQSMENONATTOL 

TEPMESIAONBIOTOYTAAYTTOISTIIONHMASIMOIPON, 
‘ HER AFFECTIONATE HUSBAND CONSTRUCTED THIS TOMB FOR HER AND HIMSELF5; THAT HE MIGHT 
HAVE IT WHEREIN TO REST TOGETHER WITH HIS WIFE; LOOKING FORWARD TO THE TERM OF LIFE WOVEN 
FOR HIM BY THE INDISSOLUBLE THREADS OF THE F ATES,” 

Walpole’'s MS. Journal. 

We shall subjoin a copy of:this beautiful Inscription, in the common Greek characters: 

Peige dé rows rdpoy pitos wdous eitporos aura 

Onr aire perdrioder Gras tyor Guravécbat 

Yvy pidey Evvwe coyo kek domevoy GQUTE 
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form, upon the side of a hill surrounded with plantations 


of cyprus and other evergreen trees and shrubs. The 
houses are generally built of unburned bricks, and, for the 
most part, they are little better than so many hovels. The 
citadel stands in the higher part of the semicircular range 
from the shore; and there is a bastion, with a battery, at 
either extremity of the arc towards the sea, but no fosse 
on the outside of the walls’. Cassander changed the name 
of this city from Therma to Thessalonica, in honour of his 
wife, the daughter of Philip Amyntas, and a sister of 
Alexander the Great. For the truth of this, we have the 
high authority of Strabo* ; therefore, however plausible the 
opinion of some antiquaries may be’, who would maintain 
that the change originated in a wietory gained by Philip 
the Second, few will be inclined to adopt their belief. In 
consequence of the subjection of Macedon to the Roman 
power, after the fatal battle of Pydna, the country was 
divided into four districts, and Thessalonica was made the 


SNe, R 
Clcero, 


capital of the second. ‘This city was the residence of 
during a part of the time that he remained in exile. Many 
of the Emperors had divine honours rendered to them in 


Thessalonica ; 


(1) Beaujour, to whom the author acknowledges himself indebted for additions 
made to his own Notes, says of its fortifications, ‘‘ Dans ]’état actuel, elle est ouverte a la 
plus-foible escadre ; cet tout vaisseau armé en guerre peut y entrer, et de-la canonner la 
place, qui n’a pas, pour se defendre, quatres canons montés, et pas un canonnier qui 
sache pointer.” Felix Beaujuur Comm. de la Gréce, tom.1. p. 28. Paris, 1800. 

(2) Kriowa © éoriv Kaccdvopov' oc éri rp dvdmare rhe éavrov yuvatkdc wyduacey. 
Excerpt. ex Strabon. Geog. lib. vii. fine, p. 480. ed. Oxon. 

(3) See Felix Beaujour Comm, de la Gréce, tom. I. p. 25. Note (2). 
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Thessalonica ; but Jupiter, as the father of Hercules, was 
its patron divinity. In the days of its prosperity, 
Thessalonica boasted of an Amphitheatre for gladiators, and 
also a Hippodrome for the solemnization of the public games. 
The Emperors Valerian and Galhenus raised it to the rank 
of a colonial city. In the citadel, according to Beaujour‘, 
there may still be seen some pillars of the Verde-antico, 
or Atracian marble; from the quarries of which, on the 


other side of the gulph, it was not remotely situate. 


‘Those pillars are believed to be the remains of a temple of 


Hercules’. ‘There is also a triumphal arch, erected under 
Marcus Aurelius ; and, as an Inscription sets forth, in honour 
of ANToNINUS and FausTINAa: 
PAYZTEINHZTEBAZTHKAIAOY KIQKOMOAQHNOAIS 
Below appears, in smaller characters, 
TITQANTONEINOSEBASTOEYSEBEL 
The Turks call this castle Yedi-Koulé, and the Greeks 
Heprapyrcium (‘Exrarveyiov), under which name it is 
mentioned by Paul Lucas’, signifying the same in either 
language ; that is tosay, the ‘‘ Seven Towers.” It is the old 
Greek citadel, or Acropolis ; but the towers are said to have 
been built by the Venetians. ‘Towards the west, opposite 
to a small monastery of Dervishes, is a tower called Namasia- 
Koulé: it has been thus denominated in consequence of 
the 


(4) See Felix Beaujour Comm. de la Gréce, tom. I. p. 28. 
(5) Ibid. p. 29. 


(6) Voyage de Turquie, liy.i. tom. I. p.50. Amst. 1744. 
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the colossal Torso of a female statue, said to be that of the 
sister of Alexander the Great, daughter of Philip Amyntas, 
and wife of Cassander, from whom the city received its 
name. ‘The remarkable tradition certainly entitles this Torso 
to some consideration, At the feet of the figure is repre- 
sented the stern of a ship. 

The day after our arrival, we visited the other principal 
antiquities of the place; but there may be many concealed, 
which we did not see. beaujour mentions several fine 
structures of the Lower Empire; and he says, that Thessa- 
lonica ranks next to Athens, in the number of works left by 
the antients'. 

Our first visit was paid to that celebrated piece of archi- 
tecture, which is represented, by a series of beautiful and very 
accurate engravings, in the splendid work of Athenian Stuart’. 
This building is called, by the Spanish Jews who reside here, 
the Incanrapas; meaning thereby, “‘ enchanted figures.”’ Being 
situate in the Jews’ quarter, it marked at this time the very 
focus of the plague contagion. In consequence, however, of 
the alarm the disorder had occasioned, this part of the 
town was almost deserted; and we had leisure to examine 
the building, safe and unmolested. We found a magnificent 
Corinthian colonnade, consisting of five pillars supporting 
an entablature, and having four void spaces between the 
columns for entrance, as we supposed, into the Hippodrome, 
or the Forum; the design of the structure, and the subjects 


thereon 


(1) See Felix Beaujour Comm. de la Gréce, tom, I. p. 31. 
{ 
(2) 


See Stuart’s ‘* Antiquities of Athens,” vol. IHL. chap.g. p. 53. Lond. 1794. 
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thereon represented, being calculated for a magnificent 
Propyt#2um. ‘The style of the workmanship, upon the 


whole, denotes the decline of the Arts; but there are parts 


of the sculpture that are very fine, as may be seen by 


reference to Stuarts valuable publication’. Over the 
entablature is an attic, adorned with figures in a/to-relevo, 
These figures, upon the side next to the street, are: 

1. A representation of Vicrory. 

ut. A Female, called Heten by Stuart. 

ut. A Male Figure naked, perhaps that of Paris, in the old 

Grecian cap, with a Bull’s Head by his side; but called that of 
Telephus by Stuart. 

iv. GANyMEDE carried by an Eagle. 
Behind these figures, upon the opposite side of the structure, 
as a reverse, are: 

1. A Baccuante playing a Flute. 

iu. Baccuus, with a Panther. 

111. ARIADNE. 

Iv. Lepa, with the Swan. 
Stuart had adopted a notion, that all these figures related 
to some play of Euripides; and consequently explained 
them with reference to his tragedies. In his plan, elevation, 
and section of the Incantadas, he has given part of an 
Inscription which he observed upon the lower part of the 


entablature, extending below the whole length of the frieze: : 
NN” 6 62h eo MN neem: Eo NO ON, ¥ Th .@ 


This escaped our notice; but imperfect as it is, some 
conjecture, 


(3) See Stuart’s ‘* Antiquities of Athens,” vol. III. Plates to Chap. 9. No. 1, to 13. 
(4) Ibid. See Plate II. of Chap. 9. 
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“14° 


conjecture, as to the history of the building, may perhaps 
hereafter be thereby suggested. The figure of Ledais made 
reverse to that of Ganymede ; and the four reverse figures 
are executed in sculpture very inferior to that of the four 
front fgures above the inscription. ‘The figure of Paris, in 
the old Grecian cap, with the bull's head, is ina capital style of 
sculpture; but that of driadne behind, is very badly executed. 
Behind the figure of Victory is the Bacchante, who is 
playing the flute. The whole of the sculpture is executed 
in the marble of Mount Pentelicus: probably, therefore, it 
was brought from Athens ; for the columns are of Cipolino 
marble. ‘These double alto-relievos are made to sustain the 
upper architrave of the attic, after the manner of Caryatides: 
it consists of three pieces, the joints being over the two 
middle Caryatide. If this building were not intended, as 
we have supposed, for a Propyleum to the Hippodrome (which 
was consistent with the taste and customs of antient Greece), 
it may possibly have answered as part of a square inclosure 
for an agora, or forum ; but even in this case it must appear 
to have been one of the entrances to the same. Beaujour 
thinks that it was erected in the time of Nero; and he 
considers the alto-relievos as the finest pieces of Grecian 
sculpture that have escaped the ravages of time and of 
barbarians’. The figures are as large as life. Many 
attempts have been made, both on the part of the English 
and French, to get them removed ; but the Turkish Pasha, 
to whom applications were made for that purpose, would 


not 


(1) Tableau du Comm. de la Gréce, tom. I. p. 38, Paris, 1800 
5) 2 > 
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not give his consent. The diameter of the Corinthian 
columns equals three feet six inches ; but the soil has risen so 
considerably, that all the lower part of their shafts is buried. 
After seeing the Incantadas, we went to the Rorunpa ; 

an edifice built after the model of the Pantheon at Rome. 
The great prevalence of the worship of the Caxsiri in 
Macedonia and Thrace has induced some to. believe that 
this was a temple consecrated to their mysteries. Beaujour 
maintains, that he can prove this fact from the subjects 
represented upon the medals of Thessalonica, and that the 
temple was built under Trajan*. In the beautiful dome of 
this edifice there is a circular aperture, as in that of the 
Pantheon. 'The inside of the building is covered with 
Mosaic, like the dome of St. Sophia at Constantinople. 
In front of it, we saw a magnificent marble Béma, or pulpit, 
ornamented in basso-relzevo. We saw also at a fountain this 
part of an Inscription; mentioning the name, either of 
Cassander, or of some citizen of CaAssANDREA, upon the 
Isthmus of Pallene’. 

OYNAOQZTKAIKAZAN AP 

AOYTOYAEYKIOYEAYTO 

AQTOAAEVYKIOYKAOQOQZA 
and these numerals upon a tomb, without any other 
legible characters : 


ETOY=—hHdISP In 


(2) Tableau du Comm. de la Gréce, tom. I. p.36. Paris, 1800. 

(3) “In Pallenensi Isthmo quondam Porip#a, nunc Cassanpria colonia.” Plinio, 
Hist.. Nat. lib.iy, cap. 10. tom. I. p.214. ZL. Bat. 1635. KASANAPEIA, 7dXtc 
Makedovias, x.7.X. Stephan, lib. de Urbib. &c. p. 457. L. Bat. 1688. Sed vide 
Holstenium, Not. et Castigat. in Steph. Byzant. p. 164. ZL. Bat. 1684. 
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In the space between this Rotunda and the sea, was situate 
the Hippodrome; a magnificent area, in form of an ellipse, 
surrounded by an immense Covlon, whose major axis, 
measured from north to south, equalled five hundred and 
twenty yards in extent, and its minor axis one hundred and 
sixty. ‘Lo the west of it was the palace of Dhtocletian, 
supported upon arches, the vestiges whereof are still visible. 
The mention of this Hzppodrome will not be introduced 
without an allusion to the massacre that once inundated its 
area with human blood; for it was here that Theodosius, 
the Roman emperor, who is extolled by antient writers as a 
sovereign blessed with every virtue, principally wreaked his 
vengeance on the inhabitants of Thessalonica, for the death of 
one of his officers; when he caused six thousand innocent 
persons, without distinction of age or sex, to be cruelly 
butchered within the space of three hours; for which Ambrose 
afterwards caused him to do public penance in the church. 
From the Rotunda we went to see the church of St. Sophia. 
Mr. Charnaud accompanied us. This building is now a 
mosque, corresponding in all its proportions with that 
which bears the same name in Constantenople; but being 
of less magnitude. It is, however, exceedingly well worth 
seeing, owing to the columns of Verde-antico which it 
contains: they are mentioned by Pococke'. There is also 
here another extraordinary Béma, or Suggestum, made also 
of the Verde-antico, with steps leading up to it; the 
whole being of one entire mass of this beautiful substance. 


The 


(1) See Pococke’s Descript. of the East, vol. II. Part II. p. 151. Lond. 1745. 
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The quantity of it in Sa/onica seems only to be explained in 
the vicinity of the city to the place where we observed its 
xatural deposit in the Vale of Tempe. ‘They have a tradition, 
that when St. Paul preached at Thessalonica, he delivered 
his discourse from this pulpit. Insignificant as such a tradition 
may appear, it is nevertheless noticed by almost every 
traveller who has written an account of the place. Pococke 
mentions it, but with some difference; for he refers the 
place of St. Paul’s preaching to a subterraneous church 
beneath the mosque of S?¢. Demetrius. ‘This mosque we 
also visited: it was once the metropolitan church. Its 
form is that of a cross. Pococke calls this the most 
beautiful mosque in the town: on each side is a double 
colonnade of pillars of the Verde-antico , with Ionic capitals; 
and the whole of the interior was lined with marble, 
great part of which remains. It is about seventy yards 
long, and forty wide. There is also another mosque, called 
Eskt Djumna by the Turks, which was once a temple 
sacred to the Zherméan Venus. This we did not see. 
Beaujour says of it’, that the Greeks spoiled it, by ndeavouring 
to make it cruciform. It was a perfect parallelogram, seventy 
feet long, and thirty-five feet wide ; supported on either 


side 


(2) Pococke says these pillars are of white marble. (See Description of the East, 
vol. II. Part II. p. 151. Lond. 1745.) It is very possible, that under the circum- 
stances of our seeing the buildings of Salonica, an error of this kind may have escaped 
our observation ; but Beaujour has the same remark: “ La nef du milieu est un beau 
vaisseau, soutenu par deux rangs de colonnes de vert antique,” &c. Tableau du Comm. 
de la Grece, tom. I. p.43. 

(3) Tableau du Comm. de la Gréce, tom, I. p.45. Paris, 1800. 
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side by twelve columns of the Jonic order, of the most 
elegant proportions. The six columns of the Pronaos still 
remain, although concealed by the wall of the mosque. 
«« Tf,”’ observes the same author’, ‘‘ the country belonged to 
a civilized people, it were an easy matter to unmask the 
Temple of the Therméan Venus from its Gothic disguise ; 
when, of all the chaste monuments of antiquity, next to the 
Theséum at Athens, this edifice would appear in the most 
perfect state of preservation: now it can only be seen 
through its plaster covering :’’—and he adds, that he ‘‘ passed 
three years in Salonica without suspecting any thing of its 
real nature.” 


The next day (December 30) Mr. Cripps accompanied 


Mr. Charnaud upon a shooting excursion into the country, 


to provide game for our journey; the Consul being very 
partial to this amusement, and glad to meet with a 
companion as fond of it as himself. ‘‘ We shall find plenty 
of game,” said he; ‘‘ but you must promise to take away 
with you all the hares that we may kill: for the people of 
this country hold a dead hare in such detestation, that if I 
were to dress one for your dinner, I must take the skin off 
and roast it myself; and the consequence would be, that 
none of my servants would remain in the house where it 
was flayed, or come into the room where it was eaten.” 
This very antient superstition was before alluded to in 
this Work: it was connected with the worship of Diana. 


The 


(1) Tableau du Comm. de Ja Gréce, tom. I. p.45. Paris, 1800. 
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The author employed nearly the whole of this day in 
seeking for other antiquities. The only objects that he 


observed in the city worth notice, besides what has been 


already described, were the two ¢rawmphal arches of Augustus 


and of Constantine. The first is called ‘The Gate of the 
Vardar: and although less noticed than the other, it 
is a work far superior in point of taste. It was raised 
after the battle of Philippi, in honour of Octavius and 
Anthony. For its dimensions the author is indebted to the 
accurate work of Beaujour; not being able to take more 
than a general view of it, owing to the state of Salonica at 
this time; although he was accompanied by the Tchohodar 
and a Janissary. Its height is eighteen French feet, the 
lower part of it being buried to the depth of twenty- 
seven more. ‘The span of the arch is twelve feet. The 
vault within is sculptured, and the entablature is adorned 
with chaplets. When viewed externally, there are two 
bas-reliefs, one on each side, representing the two conquerors 
standing before a horse led by a boy. The masonry 
of the arch consists of square blocks of white marble, 
six feet thick; and upon one side there is an inscrip- 
tion, containing the names of all the magistrates then in 
office. ‘This arch is on the western side of the town. It 
originally terminated a street that ran through the whole of 
the antient city from east to west. At the western extremity 
is the Arch of Constantine, before what was called the Gate 
of Cassander ; so that this superb street was terminated at 
either extremity by a triumphal arch. That of Constantine 


Yet 
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yet remains entire, as to.every thing but its marble covering; 
which has been in great measure removed. Its original 
height was about sixty feet; but now, owing to the accu- 
mulation of the soil, it is not much more than forty. The 
span of the main arch is about. thirty feet. Upon the south 
side is a bas-relief, representing the triumph of Constantine, 
who appears in the act of addressing his troops. Pococke 
believed this arch to be of the age of the Antonimnes. ‘The 
brick-work about it is perhaps good proof to the contrary; 
and of this the piers entirely consist. It was certainly a most 
costly and magnificent monument, whatever opinion may 
prevail as to the taste of the workmanship. There is no 
instance known of a triumphal arch that. was more richly 
adorned with sculpture. It is quite marvellous to consider 
the labour that must have been bestowed upon it, if we 
judge even from its present state. It consisted originally of 
three arches, built of brick, and cased with marble; and 
there were niches in the front between the arches, which 
of course were filled with statues. The piers all round were 
adorned with three compartments of basso-relievos, one above 
another, each relef being four feet two inches deep, divided 
by others that were twelve inches deep, covered with foliage 
and flowers. The author went twice to visit it; once upon 
this occasion, and afterwards upon leaving Sadonica. It is 
situate in a very crowded part of the city, which made his 
stay dangerous, and would have rendered its examination at 
any time difficult; but he was convinced, from the view of it, 


that the work is not older than the time of Constantine. 


The 
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The sculpture is evidently that. of the decline of the arts; 
and in some parts of it, inferior to what we often.see in our 
country churches. But as to the objection, so particularly 
levelled against Pococke, who admired the work, of a;want 
of perspective in the sculpture’, this is altogether nugatory ; 
and with regard to the sweeping assertion, that perspective was 
strictly attended to in the best ages of the art’, it is almost 
superfluous to add, that the finest works of antiquity afford 
direct proofs to the contrary’. 

The other antiquities of Salonica consist of marble Soroi, 
found in different parts of the town, as cisterns, both in 
the courts of the houses, and.in the streets. There is no 
place in Turkey where a greater number of false medals are 
offered tor sale; for generally, whatever may become the 
practice when English travellers are more numerous in this 
country, the genuine coins of antiquity are too cheap, to 
admit of the possibility of their fraudulent imitation, for 


purposes of gain. In speaking of spurious coins, the 


traveller should be upon his guard against considering as 


such, the large silver tetradrachms of Thasos and of Heracléa 
Syntica, sold frequently by the Jews of this city; which, 
with every appearance of being factitious—a rough surface 
and want of sharpness in the edges of the letters, as if cast 


in 


(1) Tableau du Commerce, &c. tom. I. p.35. Paris, 1800. 
(2) “ Dans les temps du bon gout, les figures étaient en perspective.” bid. 


(3) Witness the alto-relievos of the Parthenon, and the sculpture upon the Tower 
of the Winds at Athens, &c. &c. 
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ina mould of sand, are undoubtedly genuine. ‘The quantity 
of such medals, and the carelessness of their fabrication, was 
owing to the low price of silver at one period in Macedoma, 
in consequence of the abundance of its precious metals. Its 
enemies in every period of history seem to have entertained 
a greater dread of its mznes than of the valour of its native 
troops. In the regulations for a new order of government 
made after the conquest of Macedonia by 4¢milius, the Romans 
allowed the inhabitants their freedom and the administration 
of their own laws, paying only half the tribute that they 
usually paid to their kings; but they were prohibited from 
working any mines of gold or of silver. ‘The principal wealth 
of Macedonia consisted in its mines ; of which it had many, 
of all kinds of metals, but particularly of gold. In Preria, 
according to Arzstotie, under its antient kings, large 
quantities of gold were found in the sand, in lumps of 
considerable magnitude. ‘The country between Thessalonica 
and Stagira was also famous for its mines; but by far the 
most celebrated were those in the mountain Pangeus, which 
Philip added to his dominions. It was thence that the 
Thasians drew their enormous wealth. Philip derived 
annually from those mines a thousand talents of gold’. 
Having expelled the Thastans, and rebuilt the antient city 
of Crenides, he called it, after his own name, Philippi. Here 
he established regular assaying-houses, with skilful refiners ; 
and made such advantage of the possession of the Pang@an 


gold, 


(1) Vid. Diodor. Sic. lib. xvi. 
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gold, that he obtained the empire of all Greece by means of the 
treasure he thence extracted. Yet, in this enlightened age 
—if under these circumstances any age may be said to possess 
this character, such is the blind policy, even of a British 
Government, that mineralogy is made a study of subordinate 
consideration; and it is classed as a fashionable pursuit, 
among the amusements of natural history, rather as a polite 
accomplishment, than as a source of national power’. 
Salonika is governed by a Pasha, who in his absence 
appoints a Musulim. Its population, according to the 
latest estimate that has been made, amounts to sixty 
thousand souls’. In this number are comprehended thirty 
thousand Turks, sixteen thousand Greeks. twelve thousand 
Jews, and a mixed population of Gipsies and Athiopian 
slaves, amounting to two thousand. It is situate in 
40°: 41’: 10” of north latitude, and 20°: 28” of east longitude, 
reckoned from the meridian of Parw*. The whole population 
of Macedonia amounts to seven hundred thousand individuals, 
which allows three hundred and seventy persons for every 
square league’; and that of all Greece has been calculated 


as equal to one million, nine hundred, and twenty thousand. 


Thessaly contains three hundred thousand ; fEtolia, Phocis, 


and 


(2) See the valedictory appeal to the nation upon this subject, by the Bishop of 
Llandaff, in his last publication. 

(3) Tableau du Comm. de la Gréce, p. 53. Paris, 1800. We had received from 
Mr. Charnaud a different statement of its population; making it amount only to 
53,000; in which number were supposed to be included, 15000 Jews, and 8000 


Greeks ; the rest being Turks. But as Beaujour has since published a very accurate 


work, containing a detailed account of the population of Sa/onica, and resided himself 


upon the spot, we haye not deemed it proper to differ from the account he has given. 


(4) Ibid. p. 21. (5) Ibid. p. 22. 
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and Beeotia, two hundred thousand ; and Attica only twenty 
thousand. The inhabitants of the Morea amount to three 
hundred thousand; and those of Epirus to four hundrec 
thousand. The most fertile districts of Greece are, Macedonia, 
Thessaly, and the eastern parts of Phocis and Boeotia. The 
agricultural productions of Attica, owing to the lightness of 
its soil, are confined to barley and olives. The Morea is 
susceptible of every species of culture ; and the mountainous 
region of Epirus is of all others the most barren’. 

The principal commerce of Salonica, for which its 
situation is so favourable, consists in exporting the corn, 
cotton, wool, tobacco, bees-wax, and silk, of all Macedonia‘. 

This 


(1) Tableau du Comm. de la Gréce, p.22. Paris, 1800. 

(2) It also carries on a considerable trade in carpets, and in a coarse kind of cloth 
used by the Grand Signior for clothing the Janissaries. It is said also to export timLer, 
from the forests at the foot of Mount Olympus, near Katarina. ‘The Manuscript 
Journal of Mr. Walpole contains the following statement on the subject of the Com- 
merce of Salonica. 

«© Mr. Charnaud, the English Consul, furnished me with the following information : 

“The Beys of Salonica, ten in number, are the monopolists of the corn, They 
sell annually such a quantity as brings into circulation the sum of 1,500,000 piastres.— 
300,000 kiloes of corn are annually exported from the plains of the Vardar, from 
Cassandra, and Panomea, near Salonica. Each kilo may be valued, including the bribe 
given to the Beys to allow the exportation, at five piastres. 

“¢ 30,000 loads of cotton were annually sent from Salonica by land into Germany. 
Each load consists of 100 okes. This quantity, valued at one piastre and thirty paras the 
oke, including the duty at the custom-house, gives the sum of 5,250,000 piastres. 
The cotton comes from Serres (eighteen hours distant from Salonica) and the neigh- 
bouring plains. A quantity was exported annually by sea, valued at 3,000,000 piastres. 

“ The exportation of tobacco made to Alexandria, on the average of different years, 
was 15,000 bales; the quantity exported to Satalia by Albanian and Bosniac super- 
cargoes; who bring money to make their purchases, was 3,000 bales; and the 
quantity exported every year to different parts of Europe was 20,000 bales. The 
annual sum in circulation for the first purchase, and other charges of this article, 
amounted to 1,661,519 Turkish piastres.” Walpole’s MS. Journal. 
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This wealthy region, only the half of which, however, is 
cultivated, has that crater-like form so often alluded to by 
the author as characteristic of the limestone formation; one 
side of the bason being broken, and open towards the sea. 
It extends therefore from east to west, in the form of a horse’s 
shoe ; having the maritime termination of Mount Panc.aus, 
whereof the Isle of Thasos is a continuation towards the 
east, and that of OLtympus and Ossa towards the west. The 
eastern extremity of this vast semcarcle is guarded by the 
citadel of Cavallo, and its western termination by Plataménos 
and the Pass of Tempe. Its northern boundary is the 
Mountain Scomius, which is itself a branch of PaAncaus. 
The chief part, therefore, of the exports of Salonica is 
produced in the rich territory embraced by the arms of 
this semicircle: and its focus may be found in the land 
of Séres, fifteen leagues to the north otf Salonica ; a plain 
watered by the river Strymon, which rises at the foot of 
Scomius, and falls into the Simus Strymonicus, or bay of 
Ampluipolis, after a course of twenty leagues. Almost all 
the cotton exported from Sa/onica grows in that plain; and 
its cultivation employs the inhabitants of three hundred 
villages there situate. Tobacco, for which the soil of 
Macedoma is particularly favourable, flourishes to the east 
and west of the banks of the Vardar, particularly over all 
Bottiea, the district of antient Pella, where léngé, pro- 
nounced Yénigé, is now situate, between the Lydias and 
the Axius. But there are plantations of tobacco over all the 
country to the north of Salonica, and eastward as far as 
Cavallo ; only that of Yénigé bears the highest price. It is 
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even preferred before the famous tobacco of Latakia in 
Syria, in consequence of its balsamic odour. The leaves of 
this kind of tobacco are very small; and almost all of it is 
reserved for the use of the Grand Signior’s seraglio: it is 
called Yénigé Kara-sti, and it sells as high as five or six 
piastres the oke’, whereas the price of other good tobacco does 
not exceed seventy pardhs. When it is mixed with the leaf 
of another kind of tobacco, growing also in the neigh- 
bourhood, and called Pizs?, it is said to exhale the fragrance 
of violets; and on this account is highly esteemed in the 
Turkish charems*. With regard to the wool and silk, the 
best is brought to Salonica from, Thessaly ; the former as an 
article of exportation originating in no particular district : 
for, in a country where agriculture is so much neglected, 
a very considerable portion of it must necessarily be employed 
in pasture. ‘The same may be said of other inconsiderable 
exports; as honey, wax, opium, &c. The wmports of Salonica 
are principally from England: they consist of cloth, 
muslin, tin, lead, won and hard-ware, watches, jewellery, 


glass, porcelain, furs, spices, sugar, and West-India coffee. 


r 


This last article is often sold in the Levant under the 
name of Mochd coffee, particularly at Smyrna, whence it 
has been sometimes shipped, and brought back again to 


England under that name. 


The 


(1) According to Beaujour, the oke of Salonica is equivalent to fifty ounces, which 
makes the average price of this tobacco (reckoning twelve ounces to the pound) 
rather less than two shillings per pound. 

(2) Tableau du Comm. de Ja Gréce, tom. I, p.gl. Paris, 1800. 
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The government of Salonica is vested in the hands of a 
Pasha of three tails; excepting only that part of it which 
relates to the administration of civil justice; and this rests 


with a magistrate who is called a Mollah. Short as our 


abode was in this place, we yet saw enough of the society 


among the Franks, to regret that we could not prolong 


our stay, even in spite of the plague*. In the evening, 
Mr. Charnaud and Mr. Cripps returned from their shooting 
excursion, bringing with them a plentiful stock of game. 
The quantity around Sa/onica, judging only from the descrip- 
tion they gave of their day’s sport, must be great indeed. 
It consists of pheasants; both red and grey partridges, the 
former being as large as pullets ; hares, woodcocks, snipes, 
wild-fowl, quails, &c. All the Frank inhabitants are, 
consequently, sportsmen. ‘The Albanian hunters practise 
the old method of shooting with a stalking-horse; that 
is to say, by carrying the picture of a horse or of a 
cow, behind which they conceal themselves, and thence 
take aim at their unsuspecting prey through a hole in the 
picture. Their method of killing quails is the same as 

that 


(3) Above all, should be mentioned the pleasing society afforded by the families of 
Mr. Charnaud and Mr. Abbott, the latter of whom is styled “ the Father of the Levant 
Company.” Mr. Fiott, who has since visited Salonica, says of it, in one of his letters toa 
friend setting out for Greece: ‘‘ Here you will see the best and most pleasing of sights,—an 
honest, open-hearted Englishman, Mr. Charnaud, who will shake you manfully by the 
hand, and give you a hearty welcome. For the rest, Salonica is famous for Jews, filth, 
and fecundity. Every family, especially every Consular family, exhibits from six to ten 
children, mostly girls. Take care that some of them do not weaken your national 
prejudices for the antient Greek, and insensibly inspire you with a far greater admiration 
for the suavity of the modern,” 
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that practised by the native inhabitants of the Crimea: 
they knock them down with sticks as soon as they rise, and 
are very dextrous in so doing. All sorts of provisions are 
cheap in the market of this city. A turkey costs only 
twenty-five pardhs ; a goose, twenty. owls are so despised, 
that the poorest inhabitants will hardly eat them. The 
bread is excellent. In our Consul’s house we had caimack' 
and fresh butter; the latter badly made: but this is the 
only place in all Turkey where we recollect having seen 
fresh butter at the meals of its inhabitants. The Franks 
keep good tables ; but their large houses are better adapted 
to a long Macedonian summer than to the short period of 
their winter; being azy in every sense of the word, and 
very cold. Their only fuel is wood; and this is very scarce. 
During summer, however, the merchants retire to other 
houses situate in the country. A terrible maldria prevails 
in that season near the mouths of all the rivers, and by the 
borders of lakes, and in all the plains; especially where 
there are cotton-grounds*®. In thesummer months, the best 
plan for Englishmen in the Levant is to fix their residence as 
near as possible to the tops of the mountains; for their 
manner of diet and natural habits render them so peculiarly 
susceptible of the dangerous effects of bad air, that it has 
been said of them, “ they suck it up, asa sponge absorbs 


water :” 


(1) Coagulated cream. It is like the clouted cream of Devonshire. 

(2) According to Mr. Hawkins, the malaria is at its height during the months of 
August and September : and owing to this circumstance, he was preyented visiting the 
country between Salonica and Katarina. | 
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water: and this is so strictly true, that of all the English 
who have visited Turkey, hardly one has returned without 
bearing serious testimony to the fact. 

We shall not quit the subject of Thessalonica without 
adding a few words upon the figure made by the Jeaws of this 
city in the history of our religion: for as the Greek Church 
had the blessing and honour to be taught by the Apostles 
themselves, whatever may be the abject state of superstition 
into which it has since fallen, it were strange indeed if the 
inhabitants of our nation, indebted to Christianity for superior 
advantages of civilization and science, did not regard with 
some degree of interest the country whence Greece itself 
received the “ things which belonged unto her peace.” In 
some respects, Thessalonica is the same now it was then: 
a set of turbulent Jews constituted a very principal part of 
its population: and when S¢. Pau/ came hither from Philippi, 
where the Gospel was first preached, to communicate the 
‘‘ glad tidings’ to the Thessalonians, the Jews were in 


”) 


suficient number to “ set all the city onan uproar’.” In 
the several jurisdictions afterwards established for the 
government of the Church, we find Aristarchus constituted, 
by that apostle himself, to preside at Thessalonica, and 
Epaphroditus at Philippi. This latter place, as it was 
the scene of his remarkable imprisonment’, is rendered 

peculiarly 


(3) Acts xvii. 5. 
(4) “ Loosing from Troas, we came with a straight course to Samothracia, and the 
next day to Neapolis; and from thence to Puizipri1, which is the chief city of that 
part 
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peculiarly illustrious; but the whole of Macedonia, and, in 
particular, the route from BEra@a (now pronounced Veria) 
to THEssaLonica and Puirippr, being so remarkably dis- 
tinguished by his sufferings and adventures, becomes as a 
portion of Holy Land. In the Second Epistle which he sent 
from Athens to the busy commercial inhabitants of this city, 
we may gather, from his mode of arguing with them, 
something of their Jewish propensities and covetous 
disposition: and viewing what Thessaionica now is, it is 
impossible not to be struck with the force of this appeal: 
‘‘ We behaved not ourselves disorderly among you ; 
NEITHER DID WE EAT ANY MAN’S BREAD FOR NOUGHT; 
but wrought with labour and travel, night and day, rHatr 
WE MIGHT NOT BE CHARGEABLE TO ANY OF you’. The 
major part of the Thessalonians of the present day, that is 
to say, the Jews, are precisely the sort of men to be influenced 
by such a style of persuasion; and there is not one of them 
whose way of life does not afford a reasonable comment upon 
this passage of St. Paul. It was in the Jewish synagogue, 
both in Thessalonica and at Bereea, that the first promulgation 
of the Christian tenets was delivered to the inhabitants 
of those cities: therefore to visit the identical spot where 
St. Paul preached (which has always been an object of 
inquiry and curiosity among the Christians of ,Salonica), 
instead of repairing to the churches which were erected so 


long 


part of Macedonia, anda colony.” Acts xvi.11. The author obtained, at Amphi- 


polis, a bronze medal of Philippi, which will be afterwards represented : it had this 
legend, PIAIF PON, 


(1) Thess, iii. 7, 8. 
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long afterwards, attention should be directed towards the 
places of Jewish worship ; especially as the rigid adherence of 
the Jews to all their antient customs, and to their old resorts 
for purposes of spiritual and temporal occupation, has ever 
been invariable’. 

It was not in our power to prosecute any inquiry among 
the Jews of this place; owing, as we have already stated, 
to the infected condition of that particular part of the city. 
We had already encountered more risque than our worthy 
Consul deemed prudent: and we found it difficult to obtain, 
without extreme danger, the things from the bazars that 
were wanted for our journey. Our interpreter’s clothes 
were quite worn out: and in order to provide him with 
apparel, it was absolutely necessary that some cloth should 
be procured. For this purpose we were at last compelled 
to rest satisfied with a coarse kind of manufacture of white 
woollen worn by the Albanian shepherds, which was 
fumigated, and passed through water. With this mountain 
vest, as heavy and as thick as felt, and one of those Pelasgic 
bonnets upon his head, shaped like a scalp, which his 
ancestors the Greeks have worn ever since they were known 
as a people’, he came prepared to accompany us upon the 


morrow, 


(2) Dapper says, that the Jews of Salonica have thirty-six great synagogues, without 
including in that number any of the smaller ones. Voy. Déscript. des Isles, c. par 
Dapper, p. 347. Amst. 1703. 

(3) See the very antient bas-relief engraved for this volume, as found near to 
Orchomenus ;. also the scalp-like cap worn by Mercury, as represented upon the silver 


medals of nos, Caps of this form now constitute one of the principal branches of 
Grecian 
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morrow, in a costume suited to the wild country we had yet 
to traverse. : 

The last moments of this day were employed in taking 
once more a view of the superb scenery exhibited by the 
mountains Olympus and Ossa. ‘They appeared upon this 
occasion in more than usual splendor ;—like one of those 
imaginary alpine regions suggested by viewing a boundary 
of clouds, when they terminate the horizon ina still evening, 
and are gathered into heaps, with many a towering top 
shining in fleecy whiteness’. The great Olympian chain, 
and a range of lower eminences to the north-west of Olympus, 
form a line which is exactly opposite to Salonica ; and even the 
chasm between Olympus and Ossa, constituting the Defile of 
Tempe, is hence visible. Directing the eye towards that 
chain, there is comprehended in one view the whole of 
Pieria and Bottiea; and with the vivid impressions which 
remained after leaving the country, memory easily recalled 


into 


Grecian commerce. They are worn by all the inhabitants of the Levant, whether 
Moslems or Christians, males or females. The Greeks wear this sort of cap simply as a 
hat ; the Turks surround it with a turban; and the women adorn it with a handkerchief, 
tassels, and fringe. (See Beaujour, Tabl, du Comm, Sc. tom. Il. p.117.) The portrait of 
Manual Paleologus, engraved as a Vignette to Chap. I. Sect. I. of Part II. of these Travels, 
represents him with one of these caps, as they were then worn by the Greek Emperors. 
(1) Persons who have never beheld a lofty chain of snow-clad mountains, like the 
Alps and Pyrenees, may have a faithful conception of their appearance, by attending to 
the resemblance exhibited by clouds under such circumstances. As a proof how 
very much the two are like each other, it may be mentioned, that the author 


some years ago viewing the Rhetian Alps trom the plains of Suabia, was so com- 


pletely deceived, having mistaken them for a bank of clouds, that until he drew 
nearer to the defile at Fuesen he could not be persuaded that the white objects he 
saw towering in the horizon were mountains. 
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into one mental picture the whole of Greece ; because it is 
portioned out by nature into parts of such magnitude, 
possessing, at the same time, so many striking features, that 
after they have ceased to appear before the sight, they 
remain present to the imagination. Every reader may not 
duly comprehend what is meant by this; but every traveller, 
who has beheld the scenes to which allusion is made, will 
readily admit its truth: he will be aware, that whenever he 
closed his eyes, with his thoughts directed towards that 
country, the whole of it became spread before his contem- 
plation, as if he were actually indulged with a view of it. 
In such an imaginary flight, he enters, for example, the 
Defile of Tempe from Pieria ; and as the gorge opens towards 
the south, he sees all the Larissean Plain: this conducts him 
to the Plain of Pharsalia, whence he ascends the mountains 
south of Pharsalus ; then, crossing the bleak and still more 
elevated region extending from those mountains towards 


Lamia, he views Mount Pindus far before him, and, descend- 


ing into the Plain of the Sperchius, passes the Straits of 


Thermopyle. Afterwards, ascending Mount (ta, he beholds, 
opposite to him, the snowy point of Lycorea, with all 
Parnassus, and the towns and villages at its base ; the whole 
Plain of Elatea lying at his feet, with the course of the 
Cephissus to the sea. Passing to the top of Parnassus, he looks 
down upon all the other mountains, and plains, and islands, 
and gulphs of Greece; but especially surveys the broad 
bosoms of Citheron, of Helicon, of Parnes, and of Hymettus. 
Thence roaming into the depths and over all the heights of 
Eubcea and of Peloponnesus, he has their inmost recesses 
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again submitted to his contemplation. Next, resting upon 
Hymettus, he examines, even in the minutest detail, the 
whole of Attica, to the Suntan Promontory; for he sees it 
all, and all the shores of Argos, of Sicyon, of Corinth, of 
Megara, of Eleusis, and of Athens. Thus, although not in 
all the freshness of its living colours, yet in all its grandeur, 


doth Greece actually present itself to the mind’s eye ;—and 


may the impression never be removed! In the eve of 
bidding it farewell for ever, as the hope of visiting this 
delightful country constituted the earliest and the warmest 
wish of his youth, the author found it to be some alleviation 
of the regret excited by a consciousness of never returning, 
that he could thus summon to his recollection the scenes 


over which he had passed. 


‘YMEIZ A’ HIIEIPOI TE, KAI EIN ‘AAI XAIPETE NH2XOI, 
‘YAATA T’ QKEANOIO, KAI ‘IEPA XEYMATA IIONTOY, 
KAI IIOTAMOI, KPHNAI TE, KAI OYPEA BH22HENTA', 


(1) Dionysii Perieg. ver. 1181. p.100, Ovon. 1697. 
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Ox the following morning, December 31, at ten o clock, 
having ali things in readiness for a very arduous journey 
through the rest of Macedonia and Thrace, to CONSTANTINOPLE, 
we took leave of our friendly host and his most amiable 
family; and being mounted on horses that would not have 
disgraced the race of Bucephalus, and accompanied by 
Mr. Kreen, the Consul’s secretary, who accompanied us part 
of the way, we rode through the eastern gate of the city. 
Entering the plain without the walls, we passed a tumudus at 
half an hour's distance from the town, almost as large as the 
one we measured in coming from Lekdle. It is also close to 
the road upon the left hand. In the cemetery without the 
wails of Salonica, the shafts of antient columns may be 
observed. We afterwards saw a mound, on which there 
seemed traces as if a fortress had stood there: beneath it 
were the remains of walis, and hard by a fountain, the water 
of which was received into the operculum of an antient Soros. 
Thence passing over some hills, in two hours’ time we entered 
a defile, where we saw ruins upon the heights above us, as of 
a fortress on either side. ‘There is also part of an aqueduct’. 
We then descended into the very extensive and fertile plains 


of 


(1) The author finds an insular note upon a blank leaf of his Journal, which 
mentions that there are some inscriptions to be seen at a place called Daoot, or Daut, 
bally ; distant two hours from Salonica : but of the place so named, or its situation, he 


can offer no other information. 


TO NEAPOLIS. 


of Lagadno and Baleftchino; so called from two villages 
having these appellations. ‘The land here is low and marshy. 
Upon the south-western side of this plain is a large lake: 
it was upon our right, our route being south-east. ‘This lake 
is called that of St. Bast/: it is perhaps smaller during the 
summer, because it seemed to us to bear the marks of being 
flooded: a small river runs into it. In this plain there 
are little tumuli close to the road, marking the distances’. 
They are easily distinguished from antient sepulchres, because 
their size is more diminutive; and when used as marks 
of distance, they occur in pairs, one being on either side 
of the way. In this manner they appear in the whole route 
to Constantinople. The air here is very bad. The land, 
notwithstanding its watery aspect, was much cultivated, and 
the corn looked extremely well. They have a very fine 
breed of sheep, like that of the South-downs upon the 
Sussex coast in England; among which, however, we 
saw some with horns, of a very bad kind; having black 
wool. After quitting this plain, and ascending some hills 
to the south-east, we arrived, at sun-set, at a village called 
Clissele’, distant seven hours from Salonica: and here we 
were compelled to remain for the night, as there was no 


place 


(2) The author more than once alighted from his horse to measure the distance, by 
paces, from one of these stations to the next ensuing, and found it to equal two Roman 
miles, of athousand paces each. They are much more frequent, and occur with greater 
regularity, as the traveller approaches Constantinople. 

(3) Written Alissala in Mr. J¥alpole’s Journal. 
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place farther on, within any reasonable distance, where we 
might hope to rest. We slept in a conack belonging to the 
post-house ; a wretched hovel, admitting neither light nor 
air, except from the door; and this we were glad to 
keep shut. 

Leaving Clissele, on the first day of the New Year, 
we proceeded eastward, along the side of a chain of 
mountains bounding the level country towards the north. 
In this manner we entered a fertile plain, which, like that 
we crossed on the preceding day, has fo names. It is 
called Seraivashtchi, and Gilvashtch. 'The road here was in 
many places wide enough fora carriage. About half an hour 
after we began our journey this day, we observed before us, at 
some distance, in the road the most remarkable appearance 
caused by rocks, that we had ever beheld. At first we 
mistook them for ruins, somewhat resembling Stone- 
henge ; but as we drew near, we were surprised to find 
that the supposed ruins were natural rocks ; rising perpen- 
dicularly out of the plain, like a Cyclopéan structure, 
with walls and towers; the road passing through the 
separations between them. 

We then descended towards another lake, which was 
upon our right, and of greater magnitude than that of 
St. Basil, the lake we had passed the day before. It 
extends at the feet of this chain of mountains, from west to 
east ; and is called the Lake Beshek. There are two towns 
of the same name, the Lesser and the Greater Beshek. We 
observed some boats upon the lake. It is about twelve 

miles 
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miles in length, and six oreight in breadth'. The plain, in CHAP. XIE 
which this lake lies, may be considered as a continuation of 
the 


(1) This was our conjecture as to its dimensions; but Mr. Wa/pole states them 
somewhat differently ; which only shews how uncertain all computations by the eye 
must prove, of the extent of a lake, or inland sea, Nothing is more lable to cause 
deception, especially when such a piece of water is surrounded by high mountains. 
The following extract from Mr. Walpole’s Journal will give the whole of his Journey 
from Salonica to Cavallo; or, as he writes it, Cavalla. 

«* At seven hours’ distance from Salonica we reached Klissala; passing, on the right, 
two beautiful lakes, and two towns, called the Greater and the Lesser Beshek. Of these 
lakes, the first and smallest appeared to be twelve miles in circumference: the larger may 
be fifteen miles in length, and five in breadth. Many kinds of fish are caught in them, 
said to be excellent. It is not easy to point out the names which the lakes antiently 
bore: Johannes Cameniates, who wrote in the year 904 his account of the destruc- 
tion of Thessalonica, does not give them. His account of the lakes I shall transcribe. 
‘In the middle of the plain are two broad lakes, like seas, overspreading the greater 
‘ part of it. They are productive of great advantages, containing fish, large and small, 
‘ of different species, and very numerous ; of which they afford a most plentiful supply 
‘ to the neighbouring villages, and to Thessalonica,’ Odrivoc év wéow, x.7.X. 

“* The next day we reached the Strymon, about ten hours’ distant from Klissala. 
I passed the river at its mouth, in a triangular ferry-boat, flowing with a quiet even 
course. Masil, ina letter to Gregory of Nazianzum, speaking of the river, says: ‘ The 
‘ Strymon flows so gently, and its waters are so quiet, that it scarcely appears a river, — 
cyokaorép pevware repeuvdlor. Epist.19. At a little distance were some small 
vessels riding at anchor, which had come to take in cargoes of corn. The mountains 
to the north-east are connected with Pangeus (placed by Dio Cassius, 47) near to 
Philippi, in which the gold mines were worked ; giving to Philip and his son Alexander 
a revenue equal to three millions of our money, annually. 

““ Some ruins of Roman work, near the mouth of the Strymon, mark probably the 
site of Amphipolis ; a colony from Athens, and a city of importance in the Peloponne- 
sian war. From this place the Athenians drew great sums of money, and were supplied 
with timber for their fleet. (Thucyd. lib. iv.) We find, from an epigram of Antipater, 
that in the age of the Antonines some remains of the Temple of Diana were extant here : 


Aard rot Aidoring Boavowvicos iyvia vnov 
1¢ Doeay, x ] 


Miuvec. 


The epigram is important, on account of the mention made in it of the situation of the 
city on each side of the river, é7’ dugordpare Cepxduc? yoo. In the time of 
Thucydides, the river flowed round it, reotopiovros Tov <rpvudvoc; and hence, he 


says, 
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ne same plain wherein that of St. Bast, or St. Vasili, is 
placed. We can find no notice that has been taken of this 
magnificent piece of water by any modern writer. Stephanus 
of Byzantium mentionsa city and dake of the name of Bouse ; 
leaving us quite in the dark as to its situation’; and the 
Laxe Botse is said by Thucydides to be in Macedonia, 
but he does not notice the city’. From Thucydides we 
learn, that it had a communication with the sea, towards 
Avion and Bromiscus: and this may be true of the Lake 


Beshek, 


says, it was called Amphipolis. (lib. iv.) Some travellers say the ruins at the mouth of the 
river are called Chrysopoli. If this be true, we have a proof that Amphipolis stood here ; 
for the city, though in ruins when Antipater wrote the lines already mentioned, rose again, 
and was called Chrysopolis : this we learn from Tzetzes on Lycophron, ver. 416. 

“‘ From the mouth of the Strymon to Pravasta, I count five hours. This place is 
situate between two plains, and is distant from the sea three hours. There are here 
many iron works ; and the fortresses at the Dardanelles are supplied from this place with 
balls for the cannon. The mountains containing the iron ore run in a direction from 
Orfano, near the Strymon, to Pravasta. At three hours’ distance is Cavalla, situate on 
a piece of land projecting into the sea, opposite to Thassus, and united by a low isthmus 
to the continent of Macedonia. Some derive the name from the resemblance they find 
in the position of the town to the figure of a horse; the hinder part of which is 
turned to the sea, and the head to the land. But it appears to be only an abbreviated 
corruption of Bucephala, the antient name of the place. The distance altogether 
from Salonica to Cavalla is between eighty-five and ninety miles, going in a N.E. 
direction. Near the gate of the town, as you leave Cavalla, are two antient sepul- 
chres, with Latin legends on them: these have been already published. One of 
these monuments, near a mosque, had the word Purvippis inscribed on it. It was 
probably brought away from that place, distant, according to the Jerusalem Itinerary, 
nine miles ; according to Appian (lib. iv.) twelve.” Walpole’s AIS. Journal. 


(1) "Eore xat BéAByn wodec, kai Aiuyn. Steph. Byzant. de Urb. &c. p.173. 
L. Bat.1697. 
aioe. ta On 7 P » ~ x 7 ¢ DH/N 
(2) Kai agexduevos rept deitny int thy Avdrova, kal Bowpickor, 7 1 BorABn 
Limvny ckinow é& Odracoay, Kal CEerrvoroinsduevos, EyWpeL THY VUKTA, Thucydid. 


Hist. lib. i. c. 103. p..278. -ed, Hudsont. 
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Beshek, although to our eyes it appeared to be completely 
land-locked. The beginning of the Lake Bose is by 
D’ Anville placed exactly at the distance of forty miles from 
TuessaLonica’; but the town of the greater Beshek, which 


is not so near to Salonica as the eastern extremity of this lake, 


is only fwenty-seven miles, that is to say, nine hours, from that 
city. D Anville assigns for it a situation close to the Sinus 


StrymMonicus; which does not accord with its real position ; 
for it seems evident from the words of Thucydides, consi- 
dered with reference to his place of observation, that the Lake 
Beshek can be no other than the Botpa#an: and having this 
clue to its history, it becomes an object of no small interest to 
every literary traveller; for here was situate the Valley or 
dale of Areruusa, the town of that name, and the Toms 
oF Euripipes, which the Macedonians would not suffer to 
be violated, in order to gratify the Athenians by the pos- 
session of his bones*. The Bolb@an Lake is mentioned by 
Scylax’ as being between Areruusa and ApoLtonia. The 


same 


(3) Vid. Specimen Geographicum Greciz Antique. Paris, 1762. 

(4) “ Is cum in Macedonia apud Archelaum regem esset, uteretur eo rex famili- 
ariter ; rediens nocte ab ejus coena canibus a quodam zmulo immissis dilaceratus est : 
et ex his vulneribus mors secuta est. SEPULCHRUM autem ejus, et memoriam Macedones, 
eo dignati sunt honore, ut in gloriz quoque loco predicarent. Ovzore ody urna 
Evpuriéne oderd mov, (aut ut ostent. MS. Francq. ap. Wesseling. in Itin. Hierosol. 
ov rore cov wvnwa Evourion bdorrd rov.) Quod egregius poéta morte obita sepultus 
in eorum terra foret. Quamobrem cum legati ad eos ab Atheniensilus missi petissent 
ossa Athenas in terram illius patriam permitterent transferri; maximo consensu 
Macedones in e& redeneganda perstiterunt.” Auli Gellit lib. xv. cap.20. p. 409. 


ed. Delph. Paris, 1681. 


(5) “ApeOovca ‘EXXAnvic, BodBy Aiuvn, “ArodAdgwWyta ‘EXAnvic. Scylacis Caryan- 


densis Periplus, p.63. ed. Gronov. L. Bat, 1697. 
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same fake is also noticed by Aristotle. ‘These are perhaps 
all the allusions to it in antient history: but with regard to 
the Toms or Eovripripes, our information is copious and 
decisive. A whole host of authors may be cited to determine 
the position of this most remarkable monument. Plutarch, 
Vitruvius, Pliny, Aulus Gellius, Stephanus, and the author 
of the Itinerary from Bourdeaux to Jerusalem, all point to 
its situation near Bromiscus, in the VALLEY oF ARETHUSA'. 
There is some difference in the manner of spelling the name 
of the city ;—some, as Thucydides, writing Bromiscus ; and 
later writers, as Stephanus, transposing the second and third 
letters of the word, and writing Bormiscus. By Stephanus, 
Bormiscus is mentioned as a town of Macedonia, where 
Euripides was lacerated by a kind of dogs, called, in 
the Macedonian tongue, Estericrs’. It would be curious 
to ascertain whether an etymology for this name exists 
in any appellation given to a peculiar breed of dogs among 
the northern nations of Europe’. Stephanus adds, that 


from 


(1) A Greek epigram of Dionysius asserts, that the poet died of old age, and, 
contradicting the statement made by other authors as to the cause of his death, thus 
mentions the situation of the sepulchre : 

Ov’ ce Kvvov ylrvos ein Evpurion, ovce yuvatKkos 
Oiorpos, THs okoTing Kur pidos aXXdr poy, 
"ANN didns Kal ynpas vréxPare rH 0’ ’ApeBovon 
Keioar, érarosin rinwos “Apyédew. 
Dionysii Epigramm. lib. iii, Florileg. c. 25. 

(2) BOPMISKO®, ywpior Makecovias’ év § Kxuvoordpakxtos yéyovey Evourione 
ode KUvac at raTpwd eovi "EXT TEPIKAS kadovory of Maxeddves. Steph. Byzant. 
de Urb. &c. p. 174. 

(3) It comes nearest to the French word terrier, said to be derived from the Latin 


terra; but the French word may be the older of the two. 
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from the wounds inflicted by the teeth of the Esterices, 
turipides fell sick and died'. ‘Thus it does not appear that 
he was forn in pieces by those animals, as some have related ; 
but that he lost his life in consequence of a disorder 
occasioned by his being bitten by a pack of enraged hounds’. 
He might therefore have died of the disorder called 
hydrophobia. His sepulchre was constructed by order of 
Archelaus: it was at the confluence of two streams; the 
water of the one being poisonous, according to Pliny’; and 
the other so sweet and salutary, that travellers were wont to 
halt and take their meals by its refreshing current. This-is 
more fully stated by Vitruvius, from whom Pliny borrowed 
his account’. Ammianus Marcellinus minutely describes 

its 


(4) ’Exk 02 ray onypdrov adppworroavra avroy azobavety. Stephanus de Urbib, &c. 
p.174. JL. Bat. 1697. 

(5) See the passage before cited from Autus Gexxius. The circumstance attending 
the death of Euripides is thus related by Dioporus: Tivec d&¢ Aéyovor, rap’ ‘Apyeddo 
7S Basiret Maxeddvov kara ry ydoav éEeMOdvra, Kuol repurecety Kai CvaoracOnvat, 
k.r. dX.  Diodor. Sicul. Biblioth. Hist. lib. xiii. cap. 103. vol. V. p.432. <Argentor. 
Ann.7.  Varertus Maximus has also mentioned the manner of it: ‘‘ Sed atrocius 
aliquanto Euripides finitus est. Ab Archelai enim regis coena in Macedonia domum 
hospitalem repetens, canum morsibus laniatus obiit. Crudelitas fati tanto ingenio non 
debita!’’ Valeriti Marimi, lib.ix. cap.12. p.455. ed. Delph. Paris, 1679. That 
authors, however, were not agreed as to the circumstances of his death, appears from 
Pausanias, lib.i. and from Suipas in Evpuridns. Vide Diogenian et Apostol, in 
TT oouépov kvvec; Fabricium Biblioth,. Gree. lib. ii. cap. 18. vol. II. p. 235. Hamburg, 
1796, &c. 

(6) In Macedonia, non procul Euripidis poéte sepulchro, duo rivi confluunt ; alter 
saluberrimi potus, alter mortiferi.” Plinii Hist. Nat. lib. xxxi. cap. 2. tom. II. 
pp. 204, 265. L. Bat. 1635. 

(7) ‘* Non minus in Macedonia, quo loci sepultus est Euripipes, dextra ac sinistra 
monumenti, advenientes duo rivi concurrunt in unum: accumbentes viatores pransitare 
solent, propter aque lonitatem ; ad rivum autem, gui est in alterd parte monumenti, 
nemo accedit, quod mortiferam aquam dicitur habere.” Vitruvius de Architect. 
hib.viil. cap.3. p. 163. Amst. 1649. 
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its situation in the Valley of Arethusa’. Other authors, as 
Plutarch*, describe it to be (regi 'Agébgoey) near to ARETHUSA ; 
which may be reconciled to the preceding statement 
of its situation at Bromriscus; for Wesseling affirms, 
that the two places were near to each other’. If we had 
been allowed leisure for the inquiry, we should not have 
despaired finding so remarkable a monument, described 
as to its situation under circumstances of such precision ; 
especially as it may have been observed by travellers so late 
as the thirteenth century*: but in its present condition, 
Macedonia is not a country for researches requiring any 
deviation from the main route, even if the object be ever so 
nigh at hand. We congratulated ourselves upon being able 
to obtain, unmolested, a sight of this illustrious region ; 
and to make of it such a sketch, as, having no other merit 
than its fidelity, may gratify others by a view of the country 
where Euripipes passed his latter days; and of the very 
LAKE whose borders were his favourite haunts when he 
encountered the catastrophe that gave to AreTuusa’s VALE 


the 


(1) “ Ex angulo tamen orientali Macedonicis jungitur collimitiis per artes precipi- 
tesque vias, quze cognominantur AconTISMA: cui proxima ARETHUSA CONVALLIS et 
STATIO, in qua visitur EuripipIs sEPULCHRUM tragoediarum sublimitate conspicui, et 
Sracira, ubi ArisroreLem et Tullius ait, fundentem aureum flumen, accepimus 
natum.”” Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xxvii. cap. 4. p. 527. ed. Gronovii, L. Bat. 1693. 

(2) Kai ragévre rns Maxedovias rept ‘ApéBoveay. Plut. in Numa, tom. I. p. 59. 
Lutet. Paris, 1624. 

(3) “ Vicine Arethusa et Bormiscus seu Bromiscus fuerunt.”. Wesselingit Animadv. 
in Itin. Hierosolymit, p. 605. Amst. 1735. 

(4) ** JBI POSITUS EST EVRIPIDES POETA.”  Itinerarium Hierosolymitanum, 
p. 604. ed. Wesseling. Amst. 1735. Wesseling says, that the Itinerary from 
Burdigala to Jerusalem was written before the year 1300. 
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the honour of his grave. But in order to make the reader 
more fully comprehend the nature of this valley, and of 
the country, it is necessary to continue the narrative of 
our journey. 

In two hours after leaying Clissele, having entered the 
valley with the mountains upon our /eft, and the dake 
upon our right, we came to the Greater Beshek, called 
Trana Beshek ; more properly to be styled a village than a 
town; situate upon the side of this fine piece of water, 
commanding a beautiful prospect. After passing this place, 
we collected some rare plants, and one in full flower which 
was quite new to us. The minerals also became highly 
interesting. ‘The mountains were of granite; and although 
very high, they were covered from their bases to their 
summits with olive-trees. There were also Vallonia oaks of 
enormous size, and the most immense plane-trees. But to 
our very great satisfaction, we observed masses of the most 
uncommon of all the varieties of granite, a sort of syenite, 
which may indeed be considered as hornblende porphyry’, 
being the same that is called “ bianco é nero” by Italian 
lapidaries. This very rare substance having never before been 
observed in its natural state, and being only made known to 
mineralogists from the sculpture of the antients, is therefore 
specifically styled, in Florence and in Rome, Bianco E NERO 
ANTIco. Itis mentioned by Ferber, in his “ Travels through 

Italy ;” 


— — Se  - - an —— —— 


(5) Every substance containing imbedded crystals of feldspar being now called 
porphyry. 
VOL. IV. 3 E 
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Italy’; and its great beauty is the subject of an allusion’, 
when he is describing a kind of marble found near the harbour 
of Porto Ferrajo, in the Tuscan territory. It consists of 
oblong parallelopiped crystals of opake white feldspar, 
imbedded in black hornblende, the amphibole of Hatiy*. An 
opake white colour in feldspar* is perhaps always to be 
attributed to incipient decomposition in the stone; so great 
is its tendency to undergo an alteration of this nature upon 
being taken from its native quarry. These loose fragments 
were all in such a state of decomposition, owing to this 
change in the feldspar, that they crumbled, and were easily 
broken in our hands. Upon drawing nearer to the 
mountains upon the left, whence these fragments had been 
detached, we had the further satisfaction to discover the 
same substance in its natural deposit: the whole mountain 
apparently consisting of no other substance’. In another 


hour 


(i) Sce Ferber’s Travels, p.217. Lond. 1776. 

(2) Ibid. p. 267. 

(3) Traité de Minéralogie, tom. III. p.42. Paris, 1801. 

(4) The author will take this opportunity to correct a very absurd error respecting 
the etymology of this word feldspar, which has become prevalent, probably from the 
venerable Haiiy having fallen into it himself. It is said to signify “ field spar ;” and 
thus Haiiy (tom. II. p.25. ‘‘ Ferp-spatu, c’est-a-dire, Spath des champs”) derives it 
from our common English acceptation of the word field; whereas it means mountain- 
spar ; being a constituent of granite, and therefore called feld-spar, from the old 
northern or Danish word for a mountain, feld, or field; as “‘ Dovre Feld,” the highest 
mountain in Norway. 

(5) We brought away as many specimens as we could conveniently carry with us on 
horseback ; and some of them are now in the author’s collection in the University of 
Cambridge, where they have been placed with the fragment of a large vase found at 
Sais in Egypt, manufactured by the antients of the same substance. The quarries 


whence it was derived by antient lapidaries are entirely unknown. 
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hour and a half, coasting the borders of the BoLpman Lake, 
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we came to the Lesser Beshek, called Micra Beshek ; and Micra Beshek. 


having passed this little town, which, by the way, is larger 
than the town called Greater Beshek, the view became very 
beautiful; and the appearance exhibited by the town, situate 


upon a promontory stretching into the lake, had some- 


thing of the fine character of the scenes in Switzerland *: 


Soon afterwards we came to the western extremity of this 
little inland sea; and entered a defile, following for about 
an hour a river flowing out of it. In this defile, above the 
precipices on the right hand, are the ruins of a monastery. 
The rocks here rise to a great height on each side. ‘They 
are entirely of schistus, covered with enormous plane-trees 
and Vallonia oaks. After having quitted it, we arrived, in 
five hours from the time of our leaving Cissele, at a 
dervéne, or pass; with a view of the sea in front. This 
defile seems to offer a natural boundary between Macedonia 
and Thrace ; and the appearance of the dervéne induced us to 
suppose that it was now considered as a frontier pass: but 
upon inquiry, they told us that they regarded the Strymon, 
four hours farther towards the east, as the separation: and 


this, in fact, was the antient limit between the two 
countries. From this place to Mounr Aruos they reckon 


the distance as only equal to sexteen hours; which nearly 
corresponds with what we had been told in Salonica ; 
whence the computed distance is two days and a half, or a 

journey 


(6) See the Plate annexed. — 
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journey of thirty hours: but we had been only twelve hours 
upon the road from Salonica. The place where this dervéne 
occurs is called Khan Erendert Bauz'. 

So many persons had visited Mounr Arnos, that we 
gave up all thoughts of going io see the monasteries which 
are there situate; but we should not have formed this 
resolution at the time, if we had not fully believed, that the 
valuable journals of Mr. TweppeLt, would have commu- 
nicated to the world every information that was hoped 
for, respecting the libraries and other curiosities of that 
mountain. Mr. Charnaud had given to us at Salonica an 
account of Mr. Tweddell’s labours upon Mount Aruos, and of 
the precious harvest he had reaped, from which we suppose¢ 
that a gleaning would be hopeless after such a husbandman 
had quitted the field. T’rom some ‘sketches made by his 
artist Preaux, we were enabled to judge of the scenery 
in the recesses of the mountain; which very much resembles 
that of Vaetri (the school of Salvator Rosa) in the Gulph 
of Salernum, in Italy. ‘Vo what fatal circumstances the loss 
of all this literary treasure may be attributed, the Public 
is now informed by the valuable work which his brother 
has edited*: it is a loss the more to be regretted, as 

another 


(1) **The names of places in this part of our journey began to be in Turkish : and 
having no good maps of the country, and the inhabitants being for the most part 
Turks, we found it very difficult to obtain any information respecting our route.” 
Cripps's MS. Journal. 

(2) “ Remains or THE LATE JonNn T'wEDDELL,” edited by his brother, the Rev. 
Holert Tweddell, A, M. Lond, 1815. It contains a selection of Mr. Joan TweppeE.t’s 

Letters, 


MOUNT. ATHOS., 


another century may pass away without giving birth to one 
so fitted for the task he had fulfilled, as was this lamented 
scholar. His life fell a sacrifice to the undertaking’; for it 
was in consequence of a fever which attended the accom- 
plishment of this arduous journey, that he died at Athens’. 
‘That he made discoveries of an important nature relating 
to Greek manuscripts in the libraries of Mount Athos, is 
perhaps not positively known; but there is good reason to 
believe that he did, because the author has since purchased 


a valuable 


Letters, together with a republication of his ‘* Prolusiones Juveniles ;” and a body of 
most satisfactory evidence, touching the extraordinary disappearance of his manuscript 
journals, drawings, &c. &c. after they had been consigned to the care of the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople. Thus every doubt is done away as to this mysterious 
transaction. It is to be feared that if any other part of Mr.J. TweEppe.v’s obserya- 
tions upon Greece ever see the light, it will only be in the garbled form of Extracts, 
made from his writings by those who had the ransacking of his Papers, (See Appendix 
to Tweddell’s Remains, p. 466.) which will be published, as perhaps they have been 
already, without any acknowledgment being made of their real author, Of the work 
edited by Mr. R. Tweddell, it can only be said, that there has been nothing to 
compare with it since the original appearance of Gray’s Letters, as published by Mason. 
Unhappily for the cause of taste and genius, it only serves to make known the extent of 


the loss which Literature has sustained. 


(3) ‘* Nous venons de le perdre apres quatre jours d’une fiévre double-tierce, fruit 


des fatigues excessives de son voyage.” See Fauvel’s Letter to Mr..Neave, in 
‘© TwreppDELL’s Remains,” p.10. Lond. 1815. 

(4) The subject is too painful to bear more than this brief allusion’: but as the author, 
in the endeavour he made to recover some of Mr. Tweppevu’'s property at Constan- 
tinople, experienced reproof rather than encouragement,—and as he has reason to believe 
that the theft of a Greek manuscript which was committed in one of the monasteries by 
persons WHO HAD seEN Mr. Tweppe t's Journars was owing to intelligence thereir 
contained, —he will not remain altogether silentasto the fact. The subsequent death of 
one, who was principally concerned in that transaction precludes the possibility of his 
communicating more upon this subject. See, however, ‘ Tweddell’s Remains,” 


Appendix, p. 308. Lond. 1815. 
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a valuable manuscript of the Greek Orarors, from a 
Greek Prince, who thence obtained it; and because sub- 
sequent travellers, in their letters to England, mention 
the existence of a manuscript of Homer, and another of 
ARISTOTLE, as being now there’. But the fact of such 
manuscripts existing in any of the ébraries at Mounr Atuos 
has always been disputed ; because persons who have been 
there, not having themselves observed any of these xemaric, 
are unwilling that others should have the credit of 
their discovery. The same disputes have taken place 
with regard to Parmos, both before and since the discovery 
of the Manuscript of PLaro; the most positive assurances 
being given to travellers, that no manuscripts worth notice 
could be found there ;—although that Codex was there 
purchased, in despite of such ignorant assurances; and 
although there yet exist in the library of the Patmos 
Monastery another manuscript, entitled «‘ Dioporus Sicutus,”’ 
and WRITTEN UPON VELLUM, with the nature of whose 
contents we are altogether unacquainted. One cause why 
these Codices have so often escaped observation is, that the 
manuscripts in all the Greek monasteries have been considered 
by their possessors as so much lumber: and although 


they 


(1) These manuscripts are particularly mentioned by Mr. Fiott, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in a schedule of literary information respecting a journey to Mount Athos 
and all the north of Greece, prepared by that gentleman for the use of his friend and 
fellow collegian, Mr. Hughes. 

(2) See the “‘ Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Patmos Lilrary,” in the Second Section 


of Part II. of these Travels, p.17. Brorbourn, 1814. 


MOUNT ATHOS: 


they sometimes refuse to part with them without an 
order from the Patriarch or the Capudan Pasha, they 
generally consign them toa heap of rubbish in a corner of 
their book-rooms, allowing only to printed volumes a place 
upon the shelves. ‘‘ Every monastery,’ says the Consul 
Rycaut*, ‘hath its library of books, which are kept in a 
lofty tower, under the custody of one whom they call 
SzevodvAaxa, who also is their steward, receives their money, 
and renders an account of al! their expenses: but we must 
not imagine that these libraries are conserved in that order 
as ours are in the parts of Christendom; that they are 
ranked and compiled in method on shelves, with labels of 
the contents; or that they are brushed and kept clean, like 
the libraries of our colleges: but they are piled one on the 
other, without order or method, covered with dust, and 
exposed to the worm.” ‘The monks of Mount Athos are as 
ignorant and as avaricious as their brethren in other parts of 
Greece. ‘They have great revenues; and the contributions 
brought to them by travelling monks, especially by those 
of Russia, contribute to keep them rich, fat, and indolent. 
Studious pursuits are not very compatible witha state of society 
where every stimulus to action is annihilated: the conse- 
quence is, that when any traveller gains admission to their 
libraries, and examines the condition of their books, he finds 
that they have never been opened; that the leaves stick 
together; that worms fall out of their old wooden covers ; 


and 


(3) ‘ Present State of the Greek and Armenian Churches,” p. 260. Lond. 1679. 
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and that they are nearly hid by dust. ‘The monasteries them- 
selves, according to their appearance as exhibited in the 
designs which Mr. Tweppe.i caused to be made of them, 
are like so many little fortresses in the midst of the most 
sublime solitudes; the mountain Athos being as craggy and 
rugged as one of the peaks of Caucasus. Although commonly 
called Hagion Oros, its summit still bears the name of 
”Aoona. The principal monasteries are those of Santa Laura, 
Batopedi, Chiltadar, and Ibero ; each of which pays annually 
to the Turkish government a rent of about a hundred 
dollars. But there are sixteen others, paying each half that 
sum, or somewhat less, according to their pretensions of 
poverty; one or two being wholly exempt from all impost, 
and are therefore called Kesem, a Turkish word signifying 
“« free from taxes.’ The sum total of the contribution levied 
upon the monasteries of Mount Athos is only equal to a 
thousand dollars; not amounting to a thousandth part of the 
gifts annually made to them by the princes and priests of 
Russia, Moldavia, Walachia, and Georgia. ‘‘ He that sees,”’ 
says Rycaut’, “the various coverings they have for their 
altars, the rich ornaments they have for their churches, will 
not easily apprehend those people to be very poor. Amongst 
their other treasures, they have a representation of Christ on 
the Sepulchre, which they call éairégio, exposed every Good 
Friday, at night, rich with gold and precious stones. Most 
of their monasteries can represent the history of its 

foundation, 


creer ct LL 


(1) ‘ Present State of the Greek and Armenian Churches,” p. 224. Lond. 1079. 


MOUNT ATHOS. 


foundation, not in paint or colours, but in embroideries of 


gold, and pearl, and other precious stones, intermixed with 


singular art and curiosity. ‘They have also variety of rich 
vestments for the priests, especially in the four chef monas- 
teries, where are many chests filled with such robes as are 
used at the celebration of divine service: their basons, 
ewers, dishes, plates, candlesticks, and incense-pots of 
precious metal, are not to be reckoned, many of which are 
of pure gold or of silver gilt. They have crosses of a 
vast bigness, edged with plates of gold, and studded 
with precious stones, from whence hang strings of 
oriental pearl. The covers of their books of the Gospel, 
Epistles, Psalters, and Missal, are often embossed with 
beaten gold, or curiously bound up with cases of gold, 
or silver gilt, or plain silver.” Add to all this, that, 
as in times of Paganism, when every suppliant who 
approached the altar, overwhelmed by the magnificence of 
the Heathen rites, felt that his devotions were incomplete 
unless he left behind him something, however humble, as a 
vow, were it only a handful of flour and salt; so, inde- 
pendently of the donations made during the splendid 
ceremonies which are exhibited by the monks of Mount 
Athos upon the high festivals of the year, the common 
procession (¢icodos) which is made in the time of divine 
service is conducted with such state and pomp, that the 
poorest devotee finds himself unable to depart without paying 
some token of his adoration. The skill of begging is no 
where practised with more address: and although the 
Greeks be both poor and covetous, yet there are few 
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uninfluenced either by ostentation or superstition, who do 
not bestow some alms upon the monasteries. Some of them 
who have exercised a predatory life, and lived by plunder 
and violence, believe that they shall atone for the sins they 
have committed by sacrificing a portion of their misbegoiten 
wealth upon the Hoty Mountain. The contributions thus 
made, and registered, in the books of a single monastery 
(Santa Laura), besides the extraneous collections from foreign 
countries, amounted in the short space of six months to the 
sum of two thousand dollars’. It may therefore easily be 
imagined what sort of poverty is sustained by the priests of 
Mount Athos; for in this account of their resources, not a 
syllable has been said of their landed property, which is 
considerable, both within the Peninsula and upon the main 
land. Their number is calculated to amount to six thousand; 
of whom about two thousand are abroad, begging for 
their lazy brethren at home. In the time of Sérabo, there 
were within the Peninsula, and upon the mountain, no less 
than five cities’, mentioned also by Herodotus’ and by 
Thucydides‘ ; namely, Dion, Olophyxus, Acrothoon, Thyssus 


or Thysus, and Cleone. 
From 


(1) “ See “ Rycaut’s Present State of the Greek and Armenian Churches,” p. 249. 
Lond. 1679. 

(2) “Bye S 6 "“AOav wore, Aiov, Kredvac, Ovocar, ‘Oddgvicy, “AxpecOdove. 
(Postrema vox corrupta est, ut inf. vid.) Strabon. Geog. lib. ix. p. 481. ed. Oxon. 

(3) "Eaw 6é rov "Ade oixneevat . 6.2... cist aide, Atov, "Odddvios, “Axpd- 
Boov, Ovooc, KXewvai, Herodoti Polymnia, lib, vii. cap. 22. p. 391. ed. Gronovii. 

(4) Tae 62 dddas, Ovooor, Kat Krewrads, cat’ Axpobdouc, cai Odddutor, cai Ator, 
Thucydid. Hist. lib.iv. cap. 109. p.276. ed. Hudsoni. Thucydides also mentions 
a colony from Andros, of the name of Sana. 
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From Khan Erenderi Bauz our journey lay towards the 
north-east, through a maritime plain, covered with large 
trees of the Platanus Orientalis, the Vallonia, and common 
Oak. Intwo hours we arrived at another dervene, and a_ Dervéne. 
little khan, situate close to the gulph. Thence we rode 
entirely along the shore, having cliffs above us upon our 
left, and the sea upon our right; so close to us, that, some 
times, our horses’ feet were inthe water. Assoonas we had 
doubled this point of land, we beheld all the north-eastern 
side of the Sinus Strymonicus. The weather, however, 
was very hazy; a hot Szrocco wind then blowing. Upon 
the opposite side of the gulph we saw the ruined city of 
AMPHIPOLIS, now called Eshki Kaléh, the old fortress; also 
Orphano-paleo, or antient Orphano. We crossed the river serymon river. 
STRYMON in our way to this place, by a flying bridge. On 
the south-west side of the river the shore is flat and sandy, 
full of pools of stagnant water, and the air is of course 
unwholesome. ‘There is here a large khan; and camels were 
feeding in the fen, having upon their backs heavy saddles, 
which they always wear, ready for use. Some vessels 
were at anchor within a small port, which lies more to 
the south-west, distant about a mile from the ruins of 
the old fortress of Amphipolis, freighting with corn for 
Constantinople. We saw one ship with three masts, one 
Martingale, and other small craft, which the Turks call 
Girlingitch. After we had crossed the ferry, we passed 
through the ruins of the city, consisting principally of ewalls — Amphipotis. 


that exhibit more of Roman than of Greek masonry; the mate- 


rials of the work being round stonesand tiles put together with 


eement. 
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cement. We saw also part of an Aqueduct. Upon the hiils 
to the east, the traces of an Acropolis may be discerned, by 
the marks left in the soil'. We dined in the midst of the 
ruins, upon the pedestal of a marble column, and by 
ihe side of an antient covered well, which is within a 
small cavern; there are steps leading down to it. The 
situation of AmMpHiroLts, the origin of its mame, and the 
date of its foundation, are so decidedly fixed by Thucydides, 
that it would be idle to attempt proving its position 
elsewhere: if it had not been for this circumstance, the 
antiquities we found afterwards at Orphano might have 
induced us to suppose that Ampuipois was there situated®. 


But the testimony of Thucydides is here doubly valuable ; 


‘because, in addition to his rigid adherence to truth, he has him- 


self told us that he was summoned, during the Peloponnesian 
war, to the relief of AMpuipotis; before it surrendered to 
Brasidas, the. Lacedzemonian general*. Of all authors, he 
is therefore the most likely to afford accurate information 
with regard to the city; for it was owing to his failure in 
that expedition that he was doomed to the exile in which he 
wrote his history. According to him, it was a colonial city 


of 


(1) Here perhaps stood the old citadel whence Amphipolis had its more antient 
name of AcrRa. 

(2) An inscription, with the name of the people of Amphipolis, has also been observed 
at Orphano. 


(3) éurovor(..... ) éri rev érepoyv orparnyov rov eri Opdkns, QOOYKYAIAHN 
rev ‘Oddpov, “OX TAAE SYNEIPAYEN, dvra repi Odoov, (......- ) KeXeVovres 


opioe BonBerv. Thucydidis Hist. lib. iv. c. 104. p. 273. edit. Hudsoni, Oxon. 1696, 


TO NEAPOLIS. 


of the Athenians, situate near the mouth of the StrymMon: 
the river flowed round it, being upon either side, and 
from this circumstance the city was called by its 
founder Ampuipotis‘. ‘The place where it stood, had 
been formerly denominated the nine ways. Its origin, 
when Thucydides wrote, was not of antient date. It 
was founded by Agnon son of Nicias, who at the head 
of an Athenian colony built a city here, sixty-one years 
after the first Persian invasion’. ‘The loss of Ampurro.is 
was severely felt by the Athenians, who had _ been 
accustomed to derive from it, besides an annual revenue 
in money, a supply of timber for their navy. The 
different style of masonry, and the mixture of Grecian 


and Roman work, visible among the ruins of this city, is - 


explained in the circumstances of its history: it was ruined 
and rebuilt more than once. Although antient geographers 
have scarcely mentioned it, yet their commentators have 
collected a number of facts and allusions to it, which serve 


to supply the loss; and, among these, no one has more 


largely contributed than Wesseling, in his Notes upon the 
gly § i 
Itinerary 


(4) “Hy ’Apgizotiy "Ayvov cvduacey Ore ex audorépa meptppéovros Tov 
2rpvudvos. 'Thucyd. lib. iv. c.102. p.272. ed. Hudsoni. 

(5) The first attempt to found a city here was made by Aristagoras the Milesian, 
after his flight from Darius ; but it was frustrated by the Edonzans. Thirty-two years 
afterwards, says Thucydides, the Athenians sent hither a colony, which was destroyed 
by the Thracians : and in the twenty-ninth year after this event, another colony, led by 
Agnon son of Nicias, founded Ampurpotis. There is no instance of any Grecian 
city whose history is more explicitly and fully illustrated. Vid. Thucydidem, lib. iv. 
cap. 102, p.272. ed, Hudsoni. 
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Itinerary from Bourdeaux to Jerusalem‘. We has given an 
epigram of Antipater, descriptive of its condition in the 
age of the Antonines ; by which it appears that a temple of 
Brauronian Diana was then conspicuous among its ruins*. 


Wesseling also proves from various authorities’, but especially 


from Txeizes upon Lycophron, that Amphipolis rose again 
from the ruined state in which it is described by Antipater, 
and took the name of Crysorotis. But it had many names 
which Wesseling has not mentioned; and its Turkish name 
of lamboli, or Emboli, is derived from one of them; for it 
was called Eion; out of which the Greeks made Iampolis, 
and the Turks Jambo, or Emboli. Its other names were, 
Acra‘t, Myrica, Crapemna, and ANapra@mus’. It is men- 


tioned 


(1) Itinerarium Hierosolymitanum, p.'604. ap. Vet. Rom. Itiner. ed. Wesselingti. 
Amst. 1735. 

(2) Lrpvuove kai weydry werodiouévoy ‘EXXnordyre 

“Hpiov "Hdarvns OvAALCo¢ Apu girors, 
Aourd ro Aidorins Bpavpwvidos tyvia vnov 
Miuve, kal worapov 7 augusdynrov vdup. 
Thy 6é ror Aiyeidarce weyddny Epiy, ws adiavOes 
Tpvxoc, 7 audorépare depxdued’ Hidory. 
«« Ex Amphipoli, monumento Edonz Phyllidis, ad Strymonem et Hellespontum condito, 
nulla vestigia preter Dianz Brauronidis adem et aquam, de qua pugnatum fuerat, 
durare: conspici urbem, magnum olim Atheniensibus certamen, ab utraque ripa, ut 
lacerum purpure pannum.” 

(3) Catalogus Urb. Vatican. et alter a Jac. Goar post Codin. p. 404. editus, 
Scholiastesque Ptolemzi Coislinianus, praetereaque Tzetzes in Lycophron, ver. 416. 

(4) It was called Acra before it had the name of Amphipolis: ‘‘ Harpocratio ex 
Marsya in Macedonicis in ’Ap@imodtc auctor est prius Acram vocatam fuisse, ac postea 
Amphipolim.” Teste Gronovio Animadv. in Stephan. de Urbib. et Popul. p. 78. (10.) 
Amst. 1678. 

(5) Ibid. 
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tioned by Constantine Porphyrogenetes among the cities of CHAP 


Macedonia. ‘The name of Curysopo.is was still retained in the , 
sixteenth century. Belon mentions its ruins at the mouth of 
the Strymon; and he says the peasants called them Chrysopoli°. 

Atter leaving these ruins, we ascended a hill; and having 
passed over the top of it, descended immediately upon 
Orphano, which is said to be distant egght hours from  Orphano. 
Khan Erendert Bauz; but we performed the journey in five 
hours. It is situate at the foot of the ridge, upon one 
side, as Paleo-Orphano is upon the other’. This circum- 
stance, added to the similarity of the names of the two 
places, would rather tend to confirm the opinion entertained 
by D'Anville of Amphipolis*,—that the name did not imply 
an ambiguous position with regard to the viver, but a city 
whose position was ambiguous respecting ¢zvo countries, or, as 
seems now to be the case, a city on the two sides of a hill; 
one part being detached from the other for the convenience 
of its port. Were it not for the observations of Thucydides, 
this might appear to be very probable; and the opinion 
would be strengthened by what we have to state further 


concerning Orphano. It is now a poor village, consisting 


of 


(6) ‘ L’on voit les ruines d’vne ville a l’entrée de la bouche de Strimone; qui est 
en tout deshabitée: laquelle les paisans du pays nomment Curysoproti.” Premier Liv. 
des Singular. observées par Belon, feuille 55. Paris, 1555. 

(7) ‘* Our journey, during the whole of this day, was principally east-north-east. 
Towards Orphano it was due east. The inhabitants of Orphanoare all Turks.” Cripps’s 
MS. Journal. 

(8) D' Anville assigns another reason for the origin of itsname. According to him, 
the word AMPHIPOLIS was used to express an ambiguous position between Macedon 
and Thrace. See D’ Anville’s Ant. Geog. Part I. p.200. Lond. 1791. 
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of about fifty houses; and there is a smali fortress upon the 
side of the hill, with about twenty other dwellings. Orphano 
is distant not more than a mile from the shore: a small 
river runs through it, which there falls into the sea. 

The quantity of antient medals brought to us, during 
the evening that we remained in this place, was so great, 
that we were occupied until a late hour in the night 
in selecting and purchasing them. We fixed the price, as 
usual, at two pardhs for every medal in bronze, and one 
piastre for every silver medal, without making any 
distinction afterwards which might cause altercation or 
bargaining. Every person who arrived with bronze or silver 
medals knew at his coming what he was to receive if we 
made any purchases; and we took care never to deviate 
from the price we had fixed, however desirable the 
acquisition might be. A few were offered at a higher price; 
and upon our refusing to give it, they were taken away. 
In this manner we lost some silver medals of Thasos; but in 
general the persons who brought them were very glad to 
get what we proposed: having sold any to us, they after- 
wards spread the news about the place, and sent others 
with more. In this manner we purchased one hundred and 
twenty-six medals in bronze, and six in silver: many of 
them were rare, and some had never been seen by us before. 
But among the bronze medals, the number that we saw of 
AmpuHIPoLis was very remarkable. There were also coins 
of Avexanper and of Puitip. A _ beautiful little silver 
medal, having on one side a lobster or cray-fish, and upon 


the other a dolphin, is still unknown to us. The medals of 
Amphipolis 


TO NEAPOLIS. 


Amphipolis were evidently struck in different periods; for 
the reverses differed, and the legend was variously added. 
Upon one we saw the head of Apollo in front; and for the 
reverse, @ lamp burning : upon a second, the reverse was 
acow; upon athird, a horse galloping ; andso on; the same 
front appearing with a variety of obverse types. Here we 
obtained those most antient medals of AmpuHipoLis, which 
some Numismatic writers have erroneously ascribed to 
Lespos; representing in front the Centaur Nessus with 
Dejanira; and for reverse, nothing more than an indented 
sguare. Others of Amputrotis had the bearded head of 
Jupiter, cinctured by a fillet, or diadem, in front,—if this 
be not intended for the portrait of Pixie, the son of 
Amyntas ; for reverse, a horse prancmg. The following 
were the different legends of the Amphipolitan medals ; 
the first, and oldest, being in the (svereopqdcy manner of 
writing : 

A M 

i 

ANI 

AM@OIDPOAITAN 


AM@INOAITAQN 
AM@PMINOAEITAN 


a ® © bd 


There were not less than fifteen different kinds of medals of 
this city alone, three of which were in silver, representing 
the centaur Nessus, &c. We also found here medals of 
Petxa ;—head of Pallas in front ; reverse, a bull at pasture ; 
PEAAHS. A medal of Purtiprt, of the greatest rarity ;— 
head of Hercules in front; and for reverse, a tripod, with 
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the legend $IAIPPQN. Also a medal of AvpDoLEON KING 


_oF P#onta;—armed head, full face, in front; and upon the 


obverse side, an equestrian figure in full speed, with some 
of the letters of the word AYAQAEONTOS. Coins of the 
Roman Emperors were also observed here: but we rejected 
many of them because they were ill preserved. We saw 
one of ALEXANDER SEVERUS, representing in front the image 
of Ceres, bearing in her right hand @ patera, and in her 
left a sceptre, with the word AM@INOAEITON ; and for the 
reverse appeared the head of the Emperor, with this legend, 
AYTQ:MAP-CEV-AAEZSANAPOC. ‘The bronze medals - of 
ALEXANDER the Great had simply a bow and quiver, or a club 
and quiver, with the initials B. A. or the word AAEZEANAPOY; 
and those of Puinip, an equesirian figure, naked, or a 
radiated head, and the legend $1AIPMOY or BACIAEQE & 
or BAZIAEQE OIAIPTOY, with a thunderbolt. Others, 
with a female head, decorated with laurel in front, and for 
reverse a stélé within a laurel chaplet, as the same head 
appears upon the medals of ‘THEssALONICA, seem to have 
been struck by Cassander, inhonour of his wife, the sister 
of Alexander the Great, and to exhibit her portrait. It is 
not every reader that will tolerate a long Numzsmatic 
series; therefore with these general observations we shall 
close the list; adding only, that a volume might be 
written in illustration of the medals found at Orphano 
alone. 

Our course from Orphano (January the third) was east- 
north-east, through the fertile plain of Mestania, lying 


between two chains of mountains ; upon our right and /eft. 


It 
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It is highly cultivated. We saw some neat plantations of 
tobacco and corn: the wheat looked uncommonly well. 
Upon the left, or northern side of our route, were many 
Turkish villages, upon the mountains, situate towards their 
bases; distinguished always as being Turkish by their 
mosques and the tall minarets rising amidst groves of cypress 
and poplar trees. Another proof of a Turkish population 
was afforded in the frequent recurrence of public fountains 
close to the road. The reason given to us, why so many 
villages are stationed at a distance from the highway, was 
this; that the Turkish soldiers always plunder, and some- 
times ruin, a town or village in passing through it; and 
therefore a situation is preferred which is not liable to 
their ravages. After riding four hours, we came to a 
khan, called Kunarga, and saw the fragments of antient 
columns near the spot. The whole of our journey through 
this plain was extremely agreeable. ‘The mountains upon 
our left were very high and massy, but not covered with 
snow. ‘There were many ‘Turkish cemeteries near the road ; 
and in these we observed several antient columns. At the 
end of the plain there were not less than sex or seven 
fountains upon one spot, shaded by large plane-trees. Here 
we could not have been far distant from the ruins of 
Puitiert, which were upon the slope of a mountain to the 
left of our route: possibly therefore this groupe of fountains, 
so remarkably distinguished by the venerable grove beneath 
which they appear, may have been the same whence that 
city derived its antient appellation of Krnytazz; because this 
name was not applicable to its fowntaes within the city, but to 


those 
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those in its vicinity’. ‘hey poured forth such copious streams 
of water, according to dppian, that all the land below them 
was a marsh*. After we had left them, we ascended 
a hill by an antient paved road about four feet wide, 


the remains of which had often occurred before during 


the day's journey. From the heights we had a fine view 
of Pravista, situate in a defile; and beyond it of a noble 
plain, flat as the surface of a lake, surrounded by high 
mountains. It reminded us of the plains of Greece; and 
as it is a geological character peculiarly characteristic of 
the great limestone formation, around the shores of the 
Archipelago, it will be proper to annex a delineation of 
its appearance in perspective’. It was THE GREAT PLAIN OF 
Seres, which supplies the merchants of Salonéca with their 
principal exports in cotton and tobacco; containing three 
hundred villages, so thickly set together, that when viewed 
from the tops of the surrounding mountains, their appearance 
resembles that of a great city’. It is distant in a direct line, 


not 


(1) O¢ dé PIAIIIMOI, ores éoriv, 4 AATOS ovoudero rddar, cat KPHNIAES 
ére ro0 AATOY: xpyvac ydp ioe rept Te Adhd vaudrov Toy TorAdaL. Pirizros Ce, 
ws evoveis iri Opakas Yopioy, OY Upact Te, Kal a@ iavrov Dirirrove rpocetmer. 
Appiani lib. iv. de Bell. Civil. c. 105. vol. II. p.666. ed. Schweigheus. Lips. 1785. 
The most copious and minute description of Puitiper is afforded by Appian, (and of 
the exact situation of the camps of Brutus and Cassius,) in this and the following 
chapter ; every word of which ought to be present to those who may hereafter visit 
the ruins of that city. A bronze medal of Puixipri, as found at Orphano, has been 
already described. 

(2) UIpcc 6& ry peonuBpig “EAOS éorl, cat Oddavoa. wer avrd. Appian. loco 
supradicto. 

(3) See the Vignette to this Chapter. 

(4) Voy. Beaujour Tabl. du Comm. de la Gréce, tom. I. pi 5551 Parts, 1800. 
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not more than forty-five miles from Salontca, whence it bears 
north-east. Its fertility, now become a proverb over all 
Turkey, 1s mainly due to the annual inundations of the 
Strymon. Except towards the south, where this river makes 
its exit, the PLAIN OF SERES is surrounded in the manner 
here described; having the highest ridges of auriferous 
Pancaus towards the east, Mount Scomrus towards the 
north, and Mount Cercina upon the west. This plain also 
produces silk, as its name implies; a term, however, equally 
applicable to cofton, or to any fine flax’. The valuable work 
of Felix Beaujour, cited in the Notes, contains accurate 
statistical information, concerning this wealthy district. 


The name has been variously and sometimes erroneously 


written; either Sérres’, Serre’, or Ceres. There was a 


nation or tribe in India that had this appellation Séres: it is 
mentioned by. Pliny as a people from whom the Romans 
derived their course si/k for spinning*; and their country 

was 


Belon mentions a town of Ceres, which he has described as the Cranon of the Antients, 

“ Et arrivasmes premierement & Ceres, anciennement nommée Cranon, qui est vne autre 
grande ville,” &c. Les observations de plusieurs Singularitez, &c. trouvées en Gréce, &c. 
par Pierre Belon du Mans, liv. i. fol. 55. Paris, 1555. 

(5) To onprxoy, signifying silk, or fine flax, is of Hebrew extraction; being taken 
from mip. 

(6) See Major Leake’s ‘‘ Researches in Greece,” p.13. Lond. 1814. 

(7) See Beaujour’s Tall. du Comm. de la Greéce, tom. 1. p. 54. Paris, 1800; 
where it is written ‘* Sérés, ou Serre.” 

(8) “‘ Seres, lanicio sylvarum nobiles, perfusam aqua depectentes frondium cani- 
tiem: unde geminus fceminis nostris labor, redordiendi fila, rursumque texendi. T'am 
multiplici opere, tam longinquo orbe petitur, ut in publico matrona transluceat.” Plinu 
Hist. Nat. lib. vi. cap.17. tom.I. p.301. L. Bat. 1635. 
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was called Serica; the name of their metropolis being 
Sera'. The Greeks called sik-worms ees, as we learn 


from the commentary of Servius upon Virgil*; but in the 
passage referred to by this commentator, the poet may 
allude to cotton as wellas silk’. 

We met two parties of Turkish women of quality 
on horseback ; a sight we had never before enjoyed, in any 
part of the Turkish empire. ‘Their appearance was singular 
enough; for they came towards us, riding astride, with 
their veils on; each horse being richly caparisoned, and 
These ladies had 
As soon as they 


conducted by a pedestrian attendant. 
also their female slaves on horseback. 
perceived us, they caused their horses to be led out of the 
road, and to be placed so that their backs might be towards 
us as we passed; lest they should be profaned by our 
beholding the only part of their faces visible through 
their thick veils, namely, their eyes. We rode bareheaded 
by them; a mark of our respect, however, which they were 
not likely to understand, and might have misconstrued into 


impertinent assurance. 


The 


$$ $$ 


EL 


(1) Vide Ptolemeum, lib. vi. cap. 16. pp. 157,158. ed. Magin. 1617. 


(2) “* Quid nemora Athiopum, molli canentia lana ? 
Velleraque ut foliis depectant tenuia SERES ?” 
Virgilii Georgic. lib. ii. ver. 120. p. 138. 
(3) Vide Gronovium in Steph. de Urb. p. 595. (10.) ‘* Gossypium et Sericum 
intelligit. De quibus ita Amm. Marcellinus, lib. xxiii. cap.28. Et abundeé sylvz 
sublucidee, 4 quibus arborum fcetus aquarum asperginibus crebris, velut quaedam vellera 


ed. Delph. Amst. 1690. 


mollientes, ex lanugine, et liquore mixtam subtilitatem tenerrimam pectunt, nentesque 
subtegmine conficiunt sericum, ad usus antehac nobilium, nunc etiam infimorum sine 


ulla discretione proficiens.” 
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The dogs in this country, as in many parts of Macedonia, 
wear body clothes; and these animals offered us the last 
remaining traces of the Macedonan. costume. After entering 
Thrace, which is generally inhabited by Turks, we saw no 
more Arnauts or Albanians. When the Arnauts perform 
journeys on horseback, instead of allowing their women to 
ride also, they make them go before on foot in the mud. 
After this. we descended to Pravista, distant six hours and 
a half from Orphano. 

Nothing ever exceeded, in dirt and wretchedness, the 


condition of this town; or ever equalled the horrid filth 


of the khan there. The streets were knee deep in every: 


species of excrementitious ordure. It was therefore by no 
means desirable to. move from the gate of the khan, except 
with a view to get away from the place; and this we were 
anxious to do as quickly as horses could be procured. 
While this was going, the author made a sketch of 
this building, as it was literally falling to pieces; but the 
view of it may give a tolerably correct picture of what is 
considered as an min Turkey. A Tartar courier having 
arrived, has seated himself at the entrance, to take his caif ; 
not choosing to encounter the vermin with which the 
apartments are swarming. His horse, ready to start, is 
waiting his departure, in the middle of the court. In a 


gallery, surrounding the area, is seen our Tchohodar ; who 
has been to his devotions, in one of the little cells, or rooms, 
that open into this court. The other figures are travellers 
halting at the Ahan. This place is distant six hours and 


a half from Orphano ; our route by the compass having been 
E. N. E. 
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CHAP.XI. of,~.r, and N.E. It contains eight hundred houses.. The 
i ee 
inhabitants are a mixed population of Turks and Greeks; 
but consist principally of the latter. It has been before 
observed, that whenever a V occurs in the pronunciation of 
the names of places, the letter, if written, would beG: therefore 
Pravista would become Iea@iere ; and this may be nothing 
Pribiois, more than a corruption of the antient Drabiscus of Strabo’, 
and Drabescus of Thucydides*, with whose situation it 
remarkably corresponds. The modern name is written 
Praveste by Paul Lucas*, and Pravasta by Mr. Walpole’. 
After leaving Pravista, we descended, towards sun-set, 
into. the Plain of Séres, and were about two hours in crossing 
this part of it from the south-west towards the north-east. 
Upon our /eft, but rather behind our route towards the 
west, we saw a very high mountain covered with snow, 
called Nevroscope ; and directly to the left of us, bearing 
eas north-west, another mountain, called Drama. In passing 
Drama, to our subsequent mortification, we also passed 
Phiiippi. the ruins of Pair 


the loss we had sustained; although had we attempted to 


wer; without being aware at the time of 


deviate 


(1) Eisiv dé rept rv Xrovpovicoy “«ddrov rodrec Kai Erepar’ oioy Mupxcvoc, 
’"Apyttos, ApaBioxoc, Adroyv. Excerpta ex Lib. VII. fine Strabon. Geog. p. 481. 
ed, Oxon. 

(2) IpoedOdvree C& rhe Opens te perdyevav, drepOdpnoav év ApaByoxw rH 
"Hodovixy; k.7.d.  Thucydid. Hist. lib. i. c. 100. p. 56. ed. Hudsoni, Oxon. 1696. 
Etiam, lib. iv. c. 102. p. 272. Et Stephan. de Urbib. p. 244. (in voc. Apa{rjoxos) 
Amst. 1678. 

(3) Voyage dans la Turquie, &c. tom. I. p.61. Amst. 1744. 

(4) See the Extract from his MS. Journal in the beginning of this Chapter. 
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deviate from the main route, it might have been imprac- 
ticable. Such was the rebellious and distracted state of the 
country at the time of our journey, when almost every 
place was infested either by rapacious insurgents or by 
banditti. Drama is mentioned, not as a mountain, but as 
the name of a town, in the very curious History of Constan- 
tinople, written at the end of the twelfth and beginning of 
the thirteenth century, by Geoffroy de Ville-Hardouin, who 
places it in the Vatyey oF Puivippi’; so called from the 
ciry of that name, which, according to the Itimerarium 
Merosolymitanum, was only ten miles from (Cavallo) 
Neapouis’. Belon saw its ruins in the sixteenth century, 
and spent two days in their examination. He found there 
the remains of a magnificent Amphitheatre ; and a number 
of Soroiz, of the marble of the place, of such magnitude, 
that nothing to compare with them existed anywhere else’. 


He 


(5) The Reader may be pleased by a specimen of the original text; to which we 
shall subjoin the modern version, as published by Du Fresne, at Paris, in 1657. 

** En icel termine li Marchis Bonifaces de Montserrat remit de Salenique, sis'en 
alla A la Serre que Johannis li avoit abatue, si la referma; et ferma aprés une autre 
gui a nom Dramine el val de Phelippe.” 

“* Vers ce mesme temps le Marquis de Montserrat partit de Thessalonique, et vint & 
Serres gue le Bulgare luy avoit ruinée, laquelle il referma de nouveau: ensemble vne 
autre place appellée Drame, en la vallée de Philippi.” Geoffroy de Ville- Hardouin, de la 
Conqueste de Constantinople, c. 238. p.189. Paris, 1657. Du Fresne, in his Notes 
upon this passage, says, that the true name for Dramine is Drama (p.351). He refers 
to Nicephorus Gregor. lib. vii. Cantacuxene, lib. i. ¢. 52. He. He. 

(6) It was situate upon the side of ahill: and from the number of its neighbouring 
fountains, it had originally the name of Konvides. Appian. lib.iv. Bell. Civ. p. 1040. 
Hierosol. Itinerar. ap. Vet. Rom. Itin. p.603. ed. Wessel. 

(7) “Il n’y a lieu ou l'on puisse voir de plus grands sépulchres de pierres de 
marbre par les champs, qu’ a Philippi, qui ont esté prinses en la montagne, qui est 

VOL. IV. 34H enfermée 
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He mentions, moreover, the colossal remains of a Temple 
of Claudius, besides anscriptions, and numberless (2nfintes) 
statues ; and enormous marble columns, both of the Deric and 


“pp 


Ionic order, beautifully sculptured, and ina marvellous style 
of structure’; insomuch, that he considered the ruins of no 
other city equally calculated to excite admiration®. The 
abundance and beauty of its marble is explained by the 
circumstance of a vein of that substance being observed by 
Belon within the walls of the city’: but, independently of the 
high estimation in which every literary traveller will hold its 
classical antiquities, its celebrity as the scene of S¢. Paul's 


imprisonment 


enfermée es murailles dedens le circuit de la ville: car elles sont massives de pur 
marbre blanc. L’on voit encor maintenant plusieurs escrits restez des gestes des Romains, 
entaillés en lettres Latines sur le marbre en plusieurs endroicts de la montagne.” 
Premier Livre des Singularitex observées par Belon, c. 56. f.57. Paris, 1555. 

(1) “Il yavn tresbeau amphitheatre eslevé depuis terre jusques a la sommité, qui 
encor est resté tout entier jusques 4 maintenant: et dureroit loug temps si les Tures 
n’enleuoyent les degrez qui sont taillez de marbre. I] n'est pas en forme ouale, comme 
est le theatre d’Otricholi, ou bien celuy de Rome, mais en rondeur, comme a Nimes, 
ou a Veronne: car il n’est pas fermé de toutes parts. . . . . . . ITlest engraué 
en plusieurs lieux en la montagne, fait de marbre par degrez. La chose plus antique 
qui Aresté debout en Purippr, sont quatre gros pilliers d’enorme grosseur et hauteur, 
qui sont des reliques du temple de Diuus C/audius : ou il y a encor infinies statues et 
grosses colomnes de marbre eniaillées & la Dorique et Ionique, de merueilleuse structure, 
et de grand artifice.” Jbid. 

(2) “ Les ruines de Philippi monstrent aussi grande admiration que de nulle autre 
ville.” | J0ad; 

(3) ‘* Mais nous attribuons cela 4 la commodité des pierres, veu mesmement que 
la veine du marbre est enfermée dedens la ville.” Ibid. The Reader may find a more 
recent and very curious description of the ruins of PaiLipri,and copies of its inscriptions, 
inthe ‘ Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, écrites des Missions Etrangeres,’ (tom. II. p. 377. 
Paris, 1780.) Gruter has given.a very imperfect specimen of them (tom.I. p. 129. 
No. 10.) There is a fair annually held among these ruins. 
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imprisonment‘ with Si/as, and that apostle having addressed 
one of his Epistles to its inhabitants’, will cause Puttirpr to be 
regarded with no common sensations of interest and curiosity. 
Afterwards, ascending the mountainous boundary of the 
plain on its worth-eastern side, by a broad anteent paved way, 
we had not day-light enough to enjoy the fine prospect of 
the sea, and of the town of Cavallo upon apromontory. At 
some distance lies the isle of THasos, now called Tasso: it 


was indistinctly discerned by us; but every other object, 


excepting the town, began to disappear as we descended 


towards Cavallo; where we halted for the night; having 
been three hours upon the journey from Pravista. 

At Cavallo we fell in with the route followed by Belon, 
in his journey from Mount Athos to Constantinople, after his 
excursion to the gold and silver mines at Siderocapsa’, the 
Curysires of the antients. Belon is the only person who 
has published an account of those mines, once the celebrated 
resources of the Macedonian power. They are two days’ 
journey from Salonica. ‘The Turkish government sometimes 


made 


(4) “© And when they had laid many stripes upon them, they cast them into prison ; 
charging the jailer to keep them safely: Who, having received such a charge, thrust 
them into the inner prison, and made their feet fast in the stocks. And, at midnight, 
Paul and Silas prayed, and sang praises unto God: and the prisoners heard them. 
And suddenly there was a great earthquake,” &c. Acts xvi. 23, 24, 25. 

(5) There is an allusion to this event, and its consequences, in the beginning of 
the Epistle to the Paizrprrans. ‘‘ The things which have happened unto me, have 
fallen out rather unto the furtherance of the gospel: so that my Bonns, for Christ, are 
manifest in ALL Cassar’s court, and to all others.” Philipp. i. 12, 13. 

(6) Voy. les Observations de plusieurs Singularitez, &c. trouvées en Gréce, liv. i. 
c. 50. feuille 44. Paris, 1555. 
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made a clear profit by them of thirty thousand gold ducats 
annually. When belon visited them, there were about five or 
six hundred furnaces, for smelting, dispersed up and down the 
mountain. ‘The ores consisted of auriferous pyrites, and of 
galena, the sulphuret of lead. ‘The bellows were worked by 
water-wheels; and the method of separating the gold from the 
silver was the same as that now practised in Hungary, by 
means of netrous acid'. ‘This is the sum and substance of all 
the observations made by. Be/on upon the spot; except as to 
the number of the workmen, above six thousand of whom 
were employed in the works. Of course, those mines are not 
better conducted than other establishments in Turkey, 
where labour and skill are requisite; but it were to be 
wished that some more detailed and scientific account 
could be obtained concerning them. The turbulent state of 
the country, at the time of our journey, rendered a visit to 
them impossible; for all the Pashas were at war not only 
with the Grand Signior, but with each other; and they 
respected a firmdn as if it were so much blank paper. Belon 
was two days in journeying from Srderocapsa to Cavallo ; but 
he observes that he might have gone by sea in half a day’. 


Leunclavius 


(1) Indeed the whole description given by Belon is so applicable to the process 
used at Cremnitz, that it is evident they must have had a common origin. They use 
the same term, Lrcus, to express the result of the crude fusion: and Belon says, the 
names given at Siderocapsa to metallic bodies were neither Grecian nor Turkish ; but 
that the inhabitants borrowed them of the Germans, or, as he calls them, Almans ; q. d. 
ALEMANNI. 

(2) “ De Siderocapsa allant par mer a la ville de la Cavalle, il n’y auroit que demie 


journée de Chemin,” &c. Belon. Premier Livre des Singular, ¢.55, f. 55, Paris,1555. 
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Leunclavius says that the original name of Siderocapsa, at the 
conquest of Macedonia by the Mahometans, was Sidrus; called 
Syrus by the Turks’. The same author has alluded toa notion 
of Belon’s, which, although ingenious*, is without any 
foundation in history; namely, that Cavallo was antiently 
Boucephala’. ‘There was a city called Bucephaléa, built by 
Alexander in India, near the river Hydaspes, in honour of 
his horse Bucephalus; also a port of Atéeca called Bucephala; 


° aye ~ ~ a ay ¢ ° 
and the inhabitants of a dgu03 of Thessalonica were called 


Bucephalite*: but no where in history is there any mention 


made of atown with this namein Thrace ; neither does there 
exist any medal of such a city. As to. the modern name 
Cavallo, or Cavalla, it may have been given in consequence 
of the most trivial circumstance; such as the existence 
of a statue of a horse; exactly as the Pzr@eus at Athens 
received the appellation of Porto Leone, from a statue of a 
loon. ‘The real history of its antient name is suggested by 
its situation ; for, owing to its maritime position, and to the 
absence of any other city between Amphipolis and Abdera, 
excepting Philippi, which was at some distance from the coast, 
it is evident that Cavallo was NEapo.is; the city mentioned 
in the history of the ‘‘ Acts of the Apostles,’’ where St. Paul] 
landed, after his voyage from Troas, and from the island of 


Samothrace. 


(3) “ Aut Syrus a Turcis dicta pro Siprus, que Sidrocapsa nunc,” &c. Leunclavii 
Pandect. Histor. Turcic. cap. 44. p.417. Paris, 1650. 

(4) “ Qui anciennement avoit nom BoucrepHata.” Belon. 

(5) “ Cavaca versus Philippos Macedonie tendit. Bucephalum putavit Bellonius 
antiquis fuisse dictam, ab equo regis Alexandri.” did. 

(6) Vide Stephanum, lib. de Urbib. &c. p.1 


Neapolis. 
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Samothrace'. Indeed this is so obvious, that it is marvellous 
how it escaped the observation of such writers as Belon 
and Leunclavius. Let the plain text of the sacred historian 
set this matter in a conspicuous point of view. ‘“‘ AND A 
VISION APPEARED TO PAUL IN THE NIGHT: THERE STOOD A 
MAN OF MACEDONIA, AND PRAYED HIM, SAYING, COME OVER 
INTO MACEDONIA, AND HELP US. AND AFTER HE HAD SEEN 
THE VISION, IMMEDIATELY WE ENDEAVOURED TO GO INTO 
MACEDONIA. .....- THEREFORE LOOSING FROM TROAS, WE 
CAME WITH A STRAIGHT COURSE TO SAMOTHRACIA, AND THE 
NEXT DAY TO NEAPOLIS; AND FROM THENCE TO PHILIPPI, 
WHICH IS THE CHIEF CITY OF THAT PART OF MACEDONIA.” 
The promontory, whereon Cavallo is built, stretches into 
the sea, so as to form a port on either side of it: hence 
the advantageous situation of NEAPOLIS aS an emporium 
of maritime commerce. The western port, where the 
town chiefly stands, is good, according to the report 
of the inhabitants, even for large vesseis. Cavallo con- 
tains five hundred houses: its population consists of 
Turks and Greeks, but principally of Turks. The greater 
part of the town is situate within the walls of the citadel. 
Its commerce is confined solely to the exportation of ¢obacco 
and cotton, without any corn. We had not time to make 
any careful inquiries for medals; but we observed other 
antiquities of more or less note. <A very large aqueduct 
still remains upon two tiers of arches, and in perfect order : 

it 


- pr 


(1) Acts. xvi. 9, 10, 11, 12. 
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it now conducts water from Mount Pancaus to the cztadel. 
Two precipices of this mountain which D’ Anville considers 
as a branch detached from Rhodope*, approach so near the 
sea, as to form narrow defiles on its beach, the passages of 
which were once closed and defended by walls. These 
brows of the mountain are now called Castagnas: and 
opposite to a point, directly under the farthest of these 
Castagnas, is situate the Isle of THasus; famous for its 
quarries of a splendid white marble, which in all respects 


resembles the Parzan’. 


(2) See D’Anville’s Ant. Geog. Part I. pp. 201, 202. Lond, 1791. 
(3) Caryophilus therefore calls it Aeveo@atoc. Vide Caryophilum, Lil. de Marmor, 
Antig. Traj. ad Rhen, 1743. 
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NEAPOLIS, TO THE TERRITORY OF THE CICONES. 
Antiquities of Neapolis— Belon—Via Militaris—Phagres—Tartar 
Couriers — River Nestus— Yeniga—Ramadan—Turkish Saint— 
Ruins of Bistonia — Palus Bistonis — Pyrgis — Rhodope — River 
Kurt-tchi—Tomls of Turkish Saints—National Wells—Ruins at 
Mycena Kalis— Great Plain of Chouagilarkir —Gymmergine— 
Leunclavius— Public Bath— Guyumdji—Disregard shewn to the 
Firman — Conduct of the Sourdjt — Bridges — Tchafis-tcheyr — 


Extraordinary Hospitality of a Turk—Serrium Promontory— 
Shepshe— Peresteria—Great Roman Road—Territory of the Cicones 
— Appearance of Fairy after its conflagration—Ismarus—Perilous 
Situation of the Author and his Companions —Behaviour of the 

Rekels 
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Rebels —Particulars of the sacking and burning of Fairy— Cause 


of the disaster— Difficulty of quitting the town. 


A\s we rode out of (Cavallo) Nearoxis, (Monday, January 
the fourth,) we saw a monolithal Soros, supplying the place 


of a cistern, close to avery antient well. It consisted of one 
entire block of marble; whereon, in large and distinct 
characters, we observed the following Inscription; which 
was also noticed and copied by Belon, upon the same spot, 
a century and a half before our coming : 


CORNELIA: P: FIL: ASPRILIA: SAC: DIVAE: AVG 
ANN > XV) SES 


The mouth of the well consisted of two pieces of marble, 
which had once been fastened together by cramps of metal, 
either of brass or zron; but they had been long removed. 
The marble was deeply furrowed by the ropes used in 
drawing water; a circumstance which has been previously 
considered in this work as affording a reasonable criterion 
for judging of the antiquity of wells, where this appearance 
is exhibited. Beyond the well is the aqueduct, conveying 
water to the citadel. Belon mentions the time when this 
aqueduct was restored to its pristine use, and the name of 
the Pasha to whom the inhabitants were indebted for the 
benefaction'. The same person removed the Soros we have 


now 


(1) “ Tln’y 4 pas long temps qu’ Abrahin Bacha restaura un conduit d'eau, qui 
avoit es'é autresfois fait par les Roys de Macédoine, dont le courant de Ja fontaine est 
onduict de plus de trois lieues de 1a jusques en la ville de la Cavalle, et vient d'une 


= a hante 
VOL,.FV. 31 haute 
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now described, with two others of similar form and 
magnitude, from the suburbs, and caused them to be 
placed, where they now are, by the public wells of the 
town'. His name was Ibrahim Pasha, or, as Belon writes it, 
Abrahin Bacha. Speaking of the three marble Soroi, he 
says, they were each of them eleven feet long, five feet high, 
and six feet wide. He has also given the inscriptions that 
were upon the two others, which we did not see’, 
According to his account of the public donations made by 
Ibrahim Pasha to Cavallo, it appears that Neaporis rose 
again from its ruins under his auspices. The inscriptions 
which he has preserved, as being found in the place, are all 
of them Roman; but this would hardly have happened, if, 
as he supposed, the city has existed ever since the time of 
Alexander the Great. Paul Lucas also passed through 

Cavallo: 


haute montagne, tousiours suyuant la coste par le conduict, jusques a tat qu’elle trouue 
vne vallée ; et a fin de la faire passer, il a fallu luy faire de grades arches hautes A 
l’equipollent, pour la rendre de la montagne en Ja ville, en sorte que les arches dudit 
conduict ont plus de trente toises en hauteur: et pour la grande commodité des eaux de 
ceste fontaine, da ville qui estoit deshalitée a esté rendue fort peuplée.” Les Observa- 
tions de plusieurs Sing. trouuées en Grece, &c. par P. Belon du Mans, liv.i. c. 58. f. 58: 
Paris, 1555. 

(1) “* Il y feit aussi transporter ¢rois sépulchres de pierre de marbre, qui estoyent a 
vn quart de lieue de Ja, en vn champ, lesquels i! feit mettre dessous les fontaines, pour 
servir de bassins a abreuuer les cheuaux des passants.” Ibid. f. 60. Thus Belon 
was the first to observe the custom of using antient Soro1, all over Turkey, as cisterns 
at the public fountains. 

(2) P - C - ASPER - ATRIARIVS - MONTANVS - EQVO - PVBLICO - HONORATVS 

ITEM - ORNAMENTIS - DECVRIONATVS - ET - INIVRALICIS » PONTIFEX 

FLAMAN - DIVI + CLAVDI - PHILIPPIS - ANN - XXIII - HIC -S-E 


The other contained the name of the mother of Asprilia, mentioned above : 


CORNELIA : LONGA - ASPRILIAE . MATER - ANN > LX :H:S-E 
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Cavallo’: but neither he, nor subsequent travellers, mention 


having seen here any Greek inscription. The other anti- 


quities deseribed by Belon are rather characteristic of a 


Roman than of a Grecian colony; namely, the cisterns of a 
hardened cement, like what is found at Baie‘. In short, 
there seems to be little ground for believing that the 
deductions he has made from Plhny and Mela, to prove that 
this town was Boucephala, have any reference to Cavallo: 
but, to increase the confusion thus introduced into the 
geography of Macedoma, he has also maintained that its 
more antient name was Chalastra (by him written 
Chalastrea’), a town situate upon one of the Macedonian 
lakes*, towards the Therméan Gulph’. With much more 
reason might he have called it Phagres; because Thucydides 
relates*, that when the Pzervans were expelled their country, 

they 


(3) And the account of his journey proves that the lapse of a hundred years has 
effected no change in the mode of travelling in Macedonia. It is really curious to 
observe how accurately the time spent by Lucas upon this route corresponds with the 
rate of our progress. He arrived at Cavallo upon the 11th of January 1715. 
“« D)'Orfan, jarrivai en six heures a Praveste, et trois heures aprés a la Cavalle.” 
Voyage du Sieur Paul Lucas, tomel. p.61. Amst. 1744. 

(4) “ Ces cisternes antiques sont faites de si fort ciment, qu’elles ne prendront non 
plus fin, que fera une pierre de marbre dur.” Belon. liv.i. ¢.57. f.58. Par. 1555. 

(5) Dad. £597. 


(6) XKadaorpaioy virpov, dtd Xaddorpas rns év Makedovia Riurys. i.e. 


Chalastreeum nitrum, a Chalastra Macedoniz palude. Suidas. Wide Annot. Gronov. 
in Stephan. lib. de Urlib. p.710. (12.) 
(7) Tleot rv Osouatoy xédvov. Stephan. de Urbib. &c. p.710. Amst. 1678. 
(8) "Avaorjoavres wdyn ee pév Ucepias Wiepas, of vorepov vrd ro Udyyaov 
wépav Xrpvudvos gxnoav Ddyonra, cal dAXa ywpia. Thucydides, lib. ii. cap. 99. 
p. 144, ed. Hudsoni. Oxon. 1696. 
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they inhabited a town of that name, situate under Pancmus, 
and beyond the Srrymon. 

Upon quitting the town, we ascended a part of Mounr 
Panca&us, now called Pangea, by a paved road, and hada 
fine view of the Bay of Neapolis. The top of the hill, 
towards the left, was covered with ruined walls, and with 
the antient aqueduct, which here crosses the road. From 
hence we descended by a paved road, as before, towards 
the north-east, until we arrived upon the shore of the bay, 
which is upon the other side of this promontory ; the IsLe 
oF Tasos being in view, towards the south-east. Looking 
to the east, we saw the high top of SamMorurace, which 
makes such a conspicuous appearance from the Plain of 
Troy. To the south, towering above a region of clouds, 
appeared the loftier summit of Mounr Arnos. 

After leaving this bay, we crossed another mountain, 
and by a paved road, as before. As we descended from 
it, we observed the remains of an antient gateway, which 
once closed this military way. Continuing our descent, we 
arrived upon a plain, where we saw some gipsies, and passed 
over a small river; and came, in two hours from the time of 
our leaving Cavallo, to what is termed in the country a 
Tchiflick, or country-seat of a Turk, called Charpanti, 
situate upon the side of a hill; above which, towards the 
left, were the ruins of a fortress, and of walls with mural 
towers. We have endeavoured to mark the position of 
these ruins with the more precision, because they are 
unknown. It is impossible that a citadel here could have 
belonged to ABpERA; because this was a maritime city, at the 


embouchure 
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embouchure of the river Nesrus: nor is it easy to-say what 
its name was; for of the Roman colonies, there. was not 
one, especially along this territory, but some allusion to 
it may be found in history. Perhaps this citadel may 
have been the asylum of those fugitive Prertans, alluded 
to by Lhucydides under the name of PHacres': but the 
event to which the origin of Phagres-is ascribed, has 
reference to the fifth century before Christ ; and the style of 
building visible in these ruins can hardly be supposed 
characteristic of so remote a period®. From this place our 
journey extended over a long and dreary plain, full of 
bogs; having upon our right a view of the sea, of Mount 


Athos, Samothrace, Thasos, and several smaller islands; and 


upon our left, bordering the plain from the south-west to 


(1) Vide Thucydidem, loco citato. Pdypnc, rédic Opdxnc, teste Stephano, 
lib. de Urbib. &c, p. 685. ed. Gronovit, Amst. 1678. Ejusetiam meminit Scylaxr in 
Oodkyn, p. 64. ed. Gronov. L. Bat. 1697. 

(2) For the antiquity of Phagres, we must allow a period considerably exceeding 
two thousand two hundred years. The foundation of the Macedonian empire is by 
Thucydides ascribed to Alexander of Argos in Peloponnesus, father of Perdiccas. The 
Pierians, driven out of their country, established themselves upon the Sinus Strymonicus, 
or Bay of Neapolis; which from them took the name of the GulpA of Pieria, and 
retained this appellation to the time when Thucydides wrote his history, as he expressly 
states: kat tre wat vuy WMceoexds xddro¢ kaXeirae 9 U7rd ro Nayyalw zpdc Oddaccay 
yn, x.7.A.  (Thucyd. Hist. lib. ii. c. 99. p.144. ed. Hudsoni.) That we are not 
liable to much error in the position here assigned to Phagres, may be made plain from 


Scylax ; who, enumerating the cities of Thrace, places Amphipolis, Phagres, Galepsus, 


CHsyma, and other emporia, towards the Isle of Thasos ; as Vossius reads the text of 


that very antient geographer. (Scylac. Caryand. Peripl. ed. Gronov. p.64. ZL. Bat. 
1697.) But according to the celebrated Chronicle of the Arundelian Marbles, Alexander 
the Argive, father of Perdiccas, died 462 years before Christ: therefore the building 


of Phagres took place nearly twenty-three centuries ago. 
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the north-east, the lofty range of the mountains of Ruopope. 


We met several parties of travelling Tartars, the couriers of 


Turkey, going at their usual expeditious rate. Some of 
them halted to speak to our Tchohodar; and told him that 
they had all been detained, owing to the turbulent state 
of the country, and particularly owing to some dissensions 
at a place called Fairy, in the road to Constantinople ; 
that the road had been for some time shut in consequence 
of those troubles, but that it was now again open. After 
passing this desolate plain, about two hours and a half 
from Charpantié, we crossed the rapid torrent of the Karasi 
river, by a ferry of flat-bottomed barges. It was much 
flooded, owing to the late rains; and the turbid water 
looked like a rolling tide of liquid mud. This river 
being the Nesrus of the antients, we inquired diligently 
after the ruins of AsppERA, situate upon the eastern side 
of its embouchure'; but could gain no _ intelligence 
of this most powerful city of all THRace’, the fair 
colony of the Tem’, famous for its Epicurean philosopher, 
Democritust. To the north-west, at the base of a high 
mountain, we sawa town called Kaiabtinar, in a beautiful 


situation : 


(1) “Ore pera ryv Néooov rorauoy rode dvarodas, "ABcnpa modds éerdvupos 
"ABdnpov, dv of rov Acourjdovs immo épayoy. Excerpta ex Libri Sept. fine Strabon. 
Geog: p. 482. ed. Oxon. 

(2) Mera dé ravra rrevoac sic “APdnpa, rpoonydysro wéduy év Taic Cvva- 
rordrats ovcay tére trav ert Oodkne. Diodor. Sicul. Bibliothec. Hist. lib. xiii. 
cap. 72. vol. V. p. 353. ed. Wesseling. Argentor. An 7. 

(3) "ABénpa cary Tyiov drockia. 

(4) "Ex radrns yap cat Anudxpirds éorcy 6 Dirdaogoc, Stephan. de Urbib. &c. 
p.5. ed. Gronov. Amst, 1078. 
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situation: above it, upon the summit, is the residence 
of a Turkish saint. Afterwards, we overtook a large 
caravan of tobacco: it was conveyed in twenty or thirty 
waggons, drawn by buffaloes, and going to Constantinople. 
At sun-set we arrived at Yentga: here we found the 
inhabitants discharging their ¢opharkes’ and pistols, to 
celebrate the beginning of the Ramadan; which made it 
dangerous to appear in the streets. During this fast, they 
abstain from every indulgence that can be considered as the 
smallest gratification of sense—even from smoking, or 
drinking water—the whole time that the sun is above the 
horizon: the consequence is, that the moment sun-set is 
proclaimed by the (Muezzinn) crier of a mosque, from a 


minaret, the Moslems abandon themselves to the most profligate 


excesses ;—and woe be to the (Djowr) infidel Christian, who 
happens to fall in their way during the moments of their 
frantic licentiousness! ‘There is, however, much pretence 
in the rigour with which the Turkish fasts are said to be 
observed ; as in all countries, where similar privations are 
enjoined by religion. There are some of the Moslems, no 
doubt, who observe the strictest abstinence; owing to the 
sincerity of their devotion: but there are many others who 


will 


nil ee. SS 


(5) So the word is written by Lord Byron, in his delightful Poem. The word means 
a musket; but the tophaike is along slender rifle, very different in its form from 
our common musket. Some of those barrels that we saw here were six feet in length. 
“* Though too remote for sound to wake 
“ In echoes of the far dophaike, 


“* The flashes of each joyous peal 
““ Are seen to prove the Moslem’s zeal.” 


The Giaour, line 225, pl. Lond. 1813: 
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will both eat and drink, when they can do this without 
being observed by one of their own religion. The Dervishes 
are, of all others, the most likely to violate the rules 
prescribed by the Koran, when they have an opportunity ; 
and we often supplied them with the means. When 
alone with us, they would eat pork, and drink wine, and 
laugh at the absurdity of considering such things to be 
forbidden. But the most amusing instance of this kind was 
afforded, during the Remadan, by our Tchohodar. Having 
observed that the poor fellow, in his fatiguing journeys, took 
no refreshment when we halted for this purpose, although 
naturally corpulent and fond of good living,—but that he 
had the additional mortification of seeing us feed heartily 
upon such occasions,—we endeavoured, by every persuasion, 
and by putting before him the best provisions that the 
country afforded, to induce him to break his fast. It was 
all to no purpose: he shook his head and sighed, saying, 
that it was ‘* contrary to his religion, and _ therefore 
impossible.’ At last we hit upon an expedient which 
enabled us to keep him in better plight for the future. We 
wrapped up the legs of a baked turkey in paper, with bread 
and salt; and when he was upon the road, at a distance from 
any town or village, where he could not be observed by any 
other Moslem, one of us, coming behind him, conveyed the 
packet into his hand. He no sooner saw what it contained, 
than, muttering his (Alhhamdu lvllah) ‘‘ God be praised !”’ 
with great energy, be fell to work, making as hearty a meal as 
any of us had done before: and in this manner we took care 
afterwards that he should be regularly supplied, leaving him 


to 
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to slake his thirst, as he could, from the fountains we passed 
on the road. 

We found no medals, nor inscriptions, nor any other 
antiquities at Yeniga. It contains about two hundred 
houses. The inhabitants are all Turks, who carry on a 
commerce in tobacco. The post is here established, or it 
would be a place of little note. During the whole night, 


the noise of a large drum, continually passing, added to 


the uproar of the Ramadan: and as it is almost an act of 


religious duty among the Mos/ems to prevent people from 


taking rest during the nights of this fast, it may be 
supposed that our sleep was not very sound. In the 
morning, (Lwesday, Jan. 5,) before we left the town, 
observing that it was a market day, we examined the things 
brought for sale. There was a good supply of corn and 
of garden vegetables; also a great quantity of timber, in 
planks, ready for building, brought by peasants from the 
mountains. Four-wheeled waggons are very generally used 
here; but they are slightly and ill constructed, and little 
calculated for the bad roads about Yeniga. 

About an hour’s distance from the town, we came to 
the dwelling of a Turkish saint. He lived in a little round 
stone building, near the road, which had more the appear- 
ance of a small antient temple than of a modern structure. 
Opposite to the door was a red flag; and below it, a box to 
receive parahs, as pious donations from passengers. ‘These 
saints in Turkey are either persons bereft of reason, or who 
affect to be so; and they are very much revered. The same 
flat and swampy plain appeared to the east of Yeniga 
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that we had seen before we reached it; and the same ridge 
of high mountains throughout its whole length upon our 
left, extending east and west. This plain is two or three 
days’ journey in length; and, like the rest of Turace, it 
exhibits little worthy of observation. ‘The sea enters into it 
by a narrow mouth, and forms a wide salt-water lake. We 
came to the edge of this lake at two hours’ distance from 
Yeniga. It was covered with different kinds of water-fow] : 
there was one of immense size, resembling a swan as to 
its body and neck, but having a long bill shaped like a 
spoon. At the northern extremity, or inland termination 
of this lake, we came to a large and picturesque ruin, as of 
an abbey or monastery, of very great magnitude. There 
was a paved causeway leading through the fen to and from 
this building. Almost the whole of the ewadls, and many of 
the mural towers, were yet standing. It had once been 
fortified. Within this structure we found the remains of 
a church and of a chapel, evidently formed out of an 
edifice that had been more antiently erected to serve 
purposes of war rather than of peace; the interior of the 
ecclesiastical part of the building exhibiting arches that had 
been walled up, and walls plastered over and painted 
by some of the early Christians. We found fragments 
of Grecian sculpture; among others, the breast of a 
female statue covered with drapery, and finely executed 
in white marble. The remains of portals, or propylea, 
were visible, with three gates in each place of entrance. 
There was one upon the western side of the building : and 
here we observed, among the foundations, the grand style of 


vf f 
(srecian 
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Grecian architecture, consisting of large blocks of marble CHAP. XII. 


placed evenly together without any cement. In the walls 
of the church we saw large slabs of Thaszan marble, finely 
grooved, as for the ornaments of a Heathen temple. The 
modern name of this ruin is Bodr Kalis. We shall perhaps 
be also able to ascertain its antient appellation and history ; 
for we have already afforded data sufficient to prove, that 
this was the Citadel of Bisronta; and that the lake was the 
Palus Bistonis. We procured a few coins upon the spot; 
but they gave us no information, being all of them either 
Cuphic or ecclesiastical. But the situation of so considerable 
a lake in this part of Turacz, added to the appearance of 
an ecclesiastical ruin among the vestiges of a more antient 
citadel, will guide us to the name of the original inhabitants 
to whom they belonged, and prove them to have been the 
Bistonians, a people mentioned by Herodotus, through 
whose territory Xerxes marched, in his way to invade 
Greece'. BrisronrtaA was an Episcopal See, within the Arch- 
hishopric of Trajanopolis*: this explains the appearance of 
ecclesiastical buildings among the ruins of the antient cetadel. 


The 


nr ooo 


(1) Waitro:, Kiedves, Béorovec, x.r. Xd. (lib. vii. c. 110. p. 415.) The lake is 
also alluded to by Herodotus, and its situation very distinctly marked. The city of 
Dica stood towards the maritime border of it. Two rivers ran into it, called Travus 
and Compsatus: Kara dé Accaiay, BIETQNIAA, é¢ rv roramol ovo eicéiot TO Udwp, 
Tpavds re kat Kéuwaroc. Herodot. Hist. lib. vii. c.10G. p. 415. ed. Gronov. 
L. Bat. 1715. 


(2) Vid. Annot. Gronoy. in Stephan, lib. de Urbibus, &c. p. 169, Not. 54. 
Amst, 1678. 


Ruins of 
Bistonia. 
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Palus (weyarn Aimy) the great lake of that name*. It is also 
Bistonis. U e 


mentioned by Pliny’, and by Scymnus Chius*: yet such 


appears to have been always the forlorn condition of 


Turace, that we find hardly a single allusion to it in any 
other writer; anda feature in geography, which if found in 
Greece would have been the subject of constant allusion, is 
almost as little known as one of the lakes of America. 
Yet the Bistonians were of sufficient importance to render 
their name applicable, in the language of poetry, to the 
whole of THracre: and in this sense they are mentioned by 
Lucan’. The distance of the ruins oF Bisronia (for by 
this name we may now call them) from Cavallo, agrees so 
nearly with that stated in the Jerusalem Itinerary for the 
interval between. Neapotis and Pyreis, that we may with 
good reason adopt this latter reading, instead of Purdis, in 
consequence of the twrretted appearance of the ruins; which 
remarkably confirms a suggestion of Wesseling, in his notes 


upon 


(i) *H dréowerrat Aiuevy peyady 7 Biorovéc. Excerpt. ex Lib. VII. fine Strabon. 
Geog. p. 482. ed. Ovon. 
(2) “ Quia Grecé Lacus dicitur Ajuvn, memoratur Ptolemeo, lib. iii. c. 11.” 
Annot. Gronov. in Stephan. Lil. de. Urlib. Sc. p.169. Not. 57. Amst. 1678. 
(3) “* Aldera libera civitas, Stagnum Bistonum et gens.” Hist. Nat. lib.iv. c. 11. 
tom. I. p. 215. L. Bat. 1635. 
(4) ———— ik Ci Tov Ted dvaroNy 
Méper, X\aPovca rotvow aro ray Buorovoy 
Opakor, roounkne éo7t AIMNH BISTONI®. 
Scymnus Chius, ver. 677. 
** Sanguineum yeluti quatiens Bellona flagellum 


Bistonas, aut Mavors agitans.’ Lucan. Pharsal. lib. vii, 
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upon that Itinerary’. The city of Brsronra is mentioned 
ms Stephanus’; but he takes no notice of the lake. The 
ruins are surrounded by a swamp, into which falls one 
of the two rivers mentioned by Herodotus ;. thence flowing 
into the Lagoon, close to the building. The air of this 
place is of course pestilential during summer. ‘The land of 
the Bistonian territory appeared to us to be less cultivated 
than the rest of the country; owing, perhaps, to the abundance 
of food supplied by the fisheries upon the /ake*: it is wholly 
given up to pasture. We saw a fine breed of sheep here ; 
but, as usual, it was mixed with a very bad sort. 

As we proceeded, the high range of Ruopore was still 
upon our left, consisting of denuded mountains. ‘They are 


called Karowlan; and the plain here bears the name of 


Chouagilarkir. Our road was due east. We met several 


(6) In voc. Purpis. ‘ Pardos vir multo doctissimus ad Ammian. 
tamen addita caussa. Mihi Purgis sive Pyrgis non displiceret, si ¢urr 
aliunde liqueret.” Itinerar. Hierosolymit. p.603. ed. Wesseling. Amst. 17 

(7) BISTONIA, roduc Opgkne, dred Bicrwvoc Kat Kadduppone 
Stephan. Byzantin. de Urbib. &c. p. 109. 

(8) Belon mentions a lake which seems to be that now described.. ‘‘ Le Lac 
de Bouron, ou Bistonius, est de grand reuenu au pays. Car il y ade fort bonnes 
pescheries. La mer en cest endroict la ne croist ne diminue jamais, &c. Ils y 
peschent moult grande quantite de petits poissons semblables aux Alles, que les 
Grecs de Bouron nomment Lilinga, et a Constantinople Licorini. C’est celuy 


que Galien a nommeé Lentiscus, Les Parisiens vne Vandoise, et aux autres pays vn 


3 
Dart.” (Belon. Olservat. ec, en Grete, c. 60. f. 61. Paris, 1555.) And in chap. 62, 


he says, ** Le Lac Bistonius, qui maintenant est appellé Bowron, duquel Aristote, an 
o:, pe . ° ° - Cc , ° * - ° . 

huittiesme livre des animaux, trezieme Chapitre, a parlé en ceste maniere—‘* Quznetiam 

maritimis Lacubus genera plura piscium marinorum gigni apertum est, et IN BisTo- 


5 


nipI Lacu plurima genera habentur.’ ”’ Ibid. 
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rough-looking fellows, who were all armed, and came 
towards us, firing off their topharkes. We expected some 
interruption from them; but they contented themselves with 
questioning the Tchohodar, who, with a. large ataghan, 
and two loaded pistols in his girdle, held his carabine 
cocked all the while he was answering them. At 
the distance of two hours and a half from Gymmergine, 
to which town we were going, we rode through a river, 
called Kuri-tchi: it is considerable only during heavy 
floods. The tombs of Turkish saints, like the dwelling of one 
before noticed, are distinguished by a little red flag, and a 
box to collect alms. But the most remarkable appear- 
ance in this route, was the number of cemeteries, situate 
in desert places over which the road passes; containing, 
severally, from three to four hundred graves, with grave- 
stones, and no village being near to them. The wells in 
Turace differed from any we had ever seen. There is a 
kind of well which may be considered as universal in 
Europe: it may be observed from the shores of the Icy 
Sea to the Mediterranean; namely, that which exhibits 
the antient and simple mode of raising water by a huge 
lever, having at one end a counterpoise to the bucket, 
formed by fastening on large stones: and this sort of well 
sometimes appears in Turace. But there is another, 
more common, and perhaps more antient: this consists of 
an arch, from which, by a covered flight of ten or fifteen 
steps, persons are conducted to the level where the water 


rises. ‘The Turkish improvement of the fountain is also often 


seen : 
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seen: and as this plan is much to be preferred, both for its 
convenience and cleanliness, it is very remarkable that it 


should be thus frequent in the most barbarous countries, even 


by the way-side, far removed from any habitations ; and also 


in the poorest towns of Italy; while fountaims are so rare in 
the wealthiest cities of Britain. ‘There are parts of England 
where this luxury, which would be so conducive to the 
health of the inhabitants, is almost unknown. When we 
were within an hour and a half of Gymmergine, we passed 
the ruzns of another city, or town, upon our left, called by 
the name of Mycena Kats. The walls were very thick, 
and had been constructed of large pebbles, imbedded in 
mortar; a style of masonry inconsistent with any con- 
jecture, as to the antiquity of the building, excited by the 
remarkable appellation now borne by these ruins. In 
another quarter of an hour we passed a river called 
Aksu ; and at sun-set arrived at the large town of Gym- 
mergine, written Commercine by Belon'. According to 
the Pandects of Leunclavius, these names are corruptions of 
Gumulza, called Gumulzina by the Turks*. About half an 


hour before we entered the town, we sawa large tumulus. 


It 


(1) “ Nous trouuasmes vne petite bourgade nommée Commercine, qui est 4 demie 
journée de Bouron, ou il y avait de toutes sortes de viandes que nous voulusmes acheter. 
Il y a les ruines d’yn petit chastelet, dedens lequel est l’Eglise des Grecs Chrestiens : 
car le village est habitée des Grecs, et peu de Turcs.” Belon. Olservat. des plus. 
Singular. Fc. en Gréce, Tle ane. hae. 

(2) This town is mentioned by Leunclavius, in his ‘‘ Pandectes Historie Tur- 
cice,”’ No. 43. together with Marolia (Maronéa) and Séres. “ Heec oppida locis 
paullo ante nominatis vicina sunt, ulterius in Greciam de die scilicet in diem progre- 
dientibus e Thracia Turcis. Sunt enim in finibus Thracie Gumulzxina et Marolta, 

non 
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It will be necessary here to recapitulate a part of the 
preceding observations; because the geography of this 
country is so little known, that there is no notice taken in 
any modern map, either of the great plain we had passed, 
or of the remarkable range of high and bare mountains, 
extending east and west, at whose feet this plain lies. ‘The 
mountains evidently constitute a part of the great chain of 
Ruopope: they now bear, as was before stated, the name 
of Karowlan; and the plain is called Chouagilarkir. Many 
villages and towns lie out of the road, upon the south side 
of the long Rhodopéan chain. In fact, if we would seek 
for an accurate description of this part of ‘PurAceE, it is 
only to be’ found in Herodotus; and upon this account, 
the best map of the country is that which was published 
by De Lisle', because it was adapted to the text of the 
historian. Herodotus, relating the march of Xerxes towards 
Greece, enumerates with great fidelity all the principal 


objects’. 


non magno disjunct intervallo. Gumulzina Castaldo in tabula Grecie recentiori 
Cumalza corrupteé scripta legitur, pro Cumulxa vel Gumulza, quam Turci Gumulxinam 
vocant. Marolia Grecis est Maronia, que inter archiepiscopatus refertur a Leone 
Augusto. Geographis nostris jam Marogna dicitur. Sita est ultra civitatem A®num, 
de qua numero 32. diximus, qua itur in Tuessarram e Turacia. Seres Grecis 
numero multitudinis Serra dicuntur, urbs satis celebris, quam Leonis Augusti Novella 
refert inter metropoles. Praetor Grecie noster haud procul a Cisso, de qua dictum 
numero 30, versus Maritzam, vel Hesrum flumen collocat.” Chalcondyl. Hist. de 
Reb. Turcic. p. 417. Paris, 1650. 


(1) Greciz Pars Septentrionalis, Auctore Gullelmo De Lisle. Paris, 1708. 


(2) Eéoins C¢ éx rov Aooioxov éropevero émi ryv ‘“EXAdda, x. 7.X. Herodoti 


Hist. lib. vii. c. 108. p. 414. ed. Gronovii. 
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It was at Gymmergine that we received the first authentic 
intelligence of the disastrous state of the country towards 
the east; and we heard the news that Fairy, a town 
through which it would be necessary to pass, in our way to 
Constantinople, had been taken by the rebels, and was now 
in their hands; its former inhabitants having fled to Mary, 
the antient Maronéa. We found, however, from the arrival 
of Turtar couriers, that the road was considered as being 
open; the rebels in possession of Fazy having given notice 
that travellers might pass unmolested. 

Gymmergine contains one thousand houses: of this 
number, four hundred belong to Greeks, sixty to Jews, 
Jifteen to Armenians, and the rest to its Turkish inhabitants. 
There is here carried on an inland commerce, in the 
sale of corn, cotton, tobacco, wool, &c. As we passed 
through the streets, we were insulted and pelted by the 
rabble. The Turks calling us Dyjowrs; and even the 
Greeks, seeing that we were escorted by a Tchohodar, mistook 
us for French prisoners going to Constantinople, and reviled 
us accordingly. In the midst of all this tumult, seeing 
some Greek (Guyumdji) silversmiths at work, we asked 
them for (Twéeres radases) medals; but they hurried us 
away through fear of the Turks; promising, however, to 
come to the shan, In the evening, the minarets were 
illuminated for the Ramadan. Being feverish, and troubled 
with pains in the joints, whether owing to bad air or to 
fatigue, we took the advice of our old Tchohedar, and 
followed his example, by going to the public bath. <“ You 


will come out of it,’’ said he, ‘‘ as supple and refreshed as 
VOL. IV. 5a if 
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if you were born again.” When we came to this place, 
we only wished that some such painter as Hogarth had 
delineated the scene that was here exhibited. The interior of 
the bath was full; and it might have been deemed a cavern of 
the Furies. We beheld a dark vault, in which a number of 
ghastly and pallid figures, with lamps faintly glimmering 
through the steam, came in shrouds, as from the tombs, to 
stare upon our faces. ‘They had bald heads, with whiskers or 
long beards; and as they exposed their bare arms, we observed 
that they were tattooed and marked with gunpowder. Being 
conducted along the gloomy passages, we heard such horrid 
howling and incantations, that we feared to proceed ; for the 
sounds were increased and confused by echoes and reverbera- 
tions from the vaulted roofs. At last, being prepared for the 
sudatory, we were led to an inner vault, and inhaled an 
atmosphere in which we felt as if we should be suffocated, 
until we were relieved by a copious perspiration excited by the 
hot vapour filling the chamber. After this, the attendants 
proceeded to their usual office of kneading and cracking the 
limbs and joints; considered by the Turks as a great luxury, 
but by us as so exceedingly unpleasant that we soon put 
a stop to the operation, and returned to the khan. 

Here we found the (Guyumdjz) silversmiths, waiting for 
us, with a number of medals for sale. If we may depend 
upon what these men affirm, silver coins alone are found: 
possibly the peasants bring silver only for sale, as the 
bronze would not be purchased for melting. All the medals 


offered to us heré were of silver; and it is remark- 


able that the greater number consisted of medals of 


Rhodes, 
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Rhodes, differing in theirdies. Some of them were bad medals 
of Alexander ; or of the Romanemperors, Trajan and Antoninus 
Pius ; and there were many Consudar coins ;—also the large 


silver tetradrachms of Heracléa Sintica, most of which were 


spurious; but whether antient or modern forgeries we could 


not tell; the metal was not sonorous, nor the work sharp ; 
the die being indistinctly developed, and the surface rough. 
The following morning (Jan. 6), being that of the 
celebration of a Greek festival, great difficulty occurred in 
procuring either horses for the road, or any Surudjv' 
to accompany them. The author, with the Tchohodar, 
waited upon the dgha, and made known his situation ; 
at the same time exhibiting his firmdn and passports. ‘The 
Agha boasted that the firmdn was to him a matter of little 
consideration: ‘‘ he knew how to do his duty towards Djowrs, 
without any such authority.”’ The conference ended, however, 
in his sending an officer to enforce the attendance of post- 
horses at the khan. The persons who came with them betrayed 
a manifest reluctance: first arrived a Turkish Surudj?, with his 
own, and two horses ; afterwards, a Greek guide, with five 
other horses. ‘The two first horses being ready, and the Surudj2 
impatient to start, Mr. Cripps and the author set out with this 
man ; leaving the Tchohodar to follow with Antonio and the 
ether guide with the baggage. We had not proceeded more 
than half an hourfrom Gymmergine, before the Turkish Surudjt 


who 


(1) The Surudji is the postillion or guide, who accompanies post-horses in Turkey, 
and takes care of them upon the road. ‘The word Surudji, with two French w’s, literally 


means “‘ a guide ;” conducteur. 
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who was with us, in an authoritative tone, commanded us 
to halt, and wait until the rest of the party should arrive : 
and upon our persisting in continuing our journey, the 
miscreant drew forth his afaghan', and, threatening to stab 
Mr. Cripps, made him descend from his horse, and stand in 
the mud; using every menacing expression at the same 
time. Wewere armed only with one of the large Turkish 
poignards, which we were accustomed to use in digging the 
roots of plants, when we collected specimens for our 
herbary; but two Englishmen, even if unarmed, ought to be 
a match for one Turk, with all his weapons: it would have 
been no difficult matter, therefore, to rid ourselves of this 
fellow and to gallop off with the horses; but we waited very 
patiently, and even endeavoured to pacify our mutineer 
until the Zchohodar came; who said it was necessary to 
endure it all; that we should be impaled alive if we ventured 
to strike any of the inhabitants; that it was. well nothing 
worse had happened; there being neither government nor 
religion in the country, and he wished we were well out 
of it. The ill humour of the Surudji proceeded solely 
from his long fast, for the Rumadun; but the whole 
district was in a state of open rebellion, and bade defiance 


to 


——— a I a 


(1) “© A long dagger, worn with pistols in the belt, in a metal scabbard, generally 


See Lord Byron’s Giaour, p.17. 


of silver; and among the wealthier, gilt, or of gold 
line 16, and Note. Lond. 1813. 
‘* J hear the sound of coming feet, 
But not a voice mine ear to greet : 
More near—each turban I can scan, 


And silver-sheathed ataghan.” 
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to all authority. We traversed again the long and dreary 
Plain of Chouagilarkir for two hours, when we arrived at 
a bridge of eight or nine arches. Half an hour from this 
bridge we passed a small village ; and one hour afterwards 
another village, with an antient bridge of eight arches over 
a small river. We then came to another village and a 
ruined bridge, distant four hours from Gymmergine. In 
this manner we continued riding through this dreary plain 
for another hour, when it began to grow dark: and as the 
Surudjees were so surly that they refused to answer any of 
our questions, finding that we were close to a village called 
Tchafts-tcheyr, or Shaft-cheyr, we resolved to. halt for the 
night. Here a new difficulty occurred, for we could not 
prevail upon any of the inhabitants to ledge us: but as it 
gave occasion to one of the most remarkable instances of 
hospitality perhaps ever known, it becomes a duty to relate 


our adventure more particularly. 


rynN , ’ r . 
Phe rascally Surudjees who were with our baggage had 


already dismounted it, and were leaving us upon the bare 
earth, whenan old Turk, casually passing, and hearing some 
altercation between these men and the Tchohodar, demanded 
the cause of the dispute. Being informed that these men 
refused to proceed any farther, and that some. poor Djowrs* 


were 


(2) Lord Byron’s beautiful poem of the Giaour having given rise to frequent 
inquiry as to the proper mode of writing this word, whether Dsowr, or Giadur; it 
may be proper to add, that both are correct, the difference being only local. Our 
learned orientalist, the Rev. George Cecil Renouard, has observed, that the Turks of the 
islands use Dsowr, and all the Moslems of the Continent, Guiaur. 
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were in danger of being exposed ali night houseless in the 
mud, he ordered the Surudjees to bring our baggage to his 
house, and bade us all follow him. This being done, we 
were received into an open inclosed court, while a room 
was prepared for us. As soon as we were conducted to 
this apartment, we found the floor covered with clean mats, 
and a blazing fire already kindled. The owner of this 
dwelling was not rich; yet he caused a supper to be sent to 
us from his little charem, where it was prepared by his 
women. Of the sacrifice thus made to hospitality by a 
Moslem we were not yet fully aware. We were supplied 
with every thing necessary to our comfort and repose; and 
the next morning, when we rose to depart, horses were 
waiting for us at the door. To our regret, as well as 
surprise, when we tendered payment for our night’s 
lodging and provisions, our benevolent host would accept 
of ‘‘ nothing,’ as he said, ‘* but our good wishes;’’ and 
bidding us (Urlarula) a good journey! withdrew from 
our sight. Soon after quitting this hospitable mansion, 
perceiving that a volume of plants belonging to our herbary 
was missing, one of us returned in search of it; and found 
that the family, who had so kindly entertained us, had actually 
carried out and broken the earthen vessels out of which we 
drank water; and were besides busily employed in com- 
pleting the ceremony of purification, by fumigating the mats, 
and scouring the room which they conceived to have been 
defiled by the presence of Christians. ‘The inconvenience, 
therefore, and the loss, which our visit to this liberal Moslem 


had occasioned in ‘his family, will shew to what an extent 


the 
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the virtue of hospitality is sometimes carried among the 
Turks. This village of Techafts-tcheyr is at the eastern 
extremity of the great plain of Chouagilariir, and it is the 
last which it contains towards the east. We rejoiced when 
we left it; being heartily tired of the sight of a country 
with so little variation in its appearance, and so disfigured 
by its fens and desolated soil. 

Our road from Tchafis-tcheyr offered a continual ascent 
over a mountain, in an easterly direction, for an hour, until 
we arrived at a village called Kallia Gederai; situate exactly 
midway between Thessalonica and Constantinople. ‘This 
wild and elevated region is upon the heights of the cele- 
brated promontory Serrium, once inhabited by the Crcones, 
who assisted Priam against the Greeks ; and whose capital 
Ismarus was therefore destroyed by Ulysses, in his return 
from Lroy. SerRruM is mentioned by Herodotus’. ‘There 
was upon this promontory, in antient times, a little town of 
the same name; perhaps where Shepshe now stands. In 
the passes of this mountainous district we frequently met 


with aged Greek peasants playing upon the tambourg?, 


or long Turkish drum, in honour of the Ramadan, and 


thus collecting pardhs from the Tartars, and from other 
travellers. In three hours we came to the village 
of Shepshe, where we saw a party of armed Turks as a 
patrole, keeping a look-out, to watch the incursions of the 


rebels, 


7 r O\ > ~ = + > © ~ ~ \ 
(1) TeAcuraia dé avrov, ZEPPEION, dxpn ovopagry. 6 dé yapos obros roraatoy 


jv Kexdvey, Herodot. Hist. hb. vii. cap. 59. p. 403. ed. Gronov. 
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rebels, and give an alarm at their approach. Another hour’s 


journey brought us to a place called Peresteria ; and in five 
hours from the time of our leaving Kalla Gederai we came 
to the dervéne, which marks the boundary between the 
territories of Gymmergine and Fairy: it is also the halt-way 
of this mountain-pass. The road here is frequently paved ; 
being a part of the old Roman Migh-way, leading from Rome 
to Constantinople’. Soon after leaving the dervéne, we had 
a fine view of the A’cean, and of the islands SAMOoTHRACE, 
and LEemNos. 


Imsros, Our wuole day’s journey was over 


a mountainous region. About one hour before we arrived 
at Fairy, a noble prospect was again displayed, of all the 
Guiry or /AiNos, with SAMOTHRACE, and the more distant 
islands of the A,GEAN SEa. 

Fairy is situate upon the eastern side of the mountain 
SerRiuM, and at the western extremity of another plain, 
which begins after passing over this mountain; the next in 
succession tothat of Chouagilarkir. It is distant eleven hours 
and a half from Tchafts-tcheyr, and within the antient territory 
of the Cicones. As we drew nigh to what had been the 
town only six days before, we perceived that the devastations 
made by Ulysses in bis march had been renewed; Fairy 
exhibited one wide heap of smoking ruins :—yet amidst these 
We had been 


on horseback this day from one hour before sun-rise, until an 


ruins we were to seek for a night's lodging. 


hour 


(1) “ Le chemin de ceste plain (Commercine) estoit le droit grand chemin ancien, 


pour aller de Rome a Constantinople, et estoit paué de moult grosses pierres taillées a 


Belon. Observat. des plus Singular, c. en Gréce, f. 61. 


J’antique.” Paris, 1555. 
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hour after sun-set, when we rode into its deserted streets. 
On every side we saw nothing but the remains of houses 
consumed, and the terrible evidences of the sacking and 
burning of a town by a host of furious insurgents. The 
caravanserai alone remained standing ; but in such a state of 
disorder, and so crowded with cattle, that it would have been 
preferable to lie down upon the reeking ashes of the place : 
the whole floor of it was covered with dung and mud. 
The khan had been burned; but in lieu of it, a kind of 
booth had been erected, by putting together a few planks, 
where coffee was sold to the rebels: and, as we were 
forced to consign ourselves into their hands, we considered 
that we should be safer ina place of public resort, than 
where we were liable to the attacks of more private marauders. 


Hitherto we had seen only a few armed individuals collected 


about this booth, who offered us no molestation. We agreed 


therefore with the owner of it, to remain with him until the 
morning. All the former inhabitants of Fairy had deserted 
the place; and fled to another town called Mary’, the 


IsMARUS 


(2) This town occurs in the ordinary route from Salonica to Constantinople, between 
Gymmergine and Fairy. We were conducted from Gymmergine to Fairy without 
passing through Mary, by which we saved three hours of the journey, The two routes 
are thus laid down in Mr. Cripps’s MS. Journal : 


Hours 


From Gymmergine to touts | From Gymmergine to 
Mary () 3. : meee 1, Tchafts-tcheyr 
Fairy ; , : q 8 Kallia Gederai 

ahr: | Shepshe 
Peresteria 
Dervene 


Fairy 
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Ismarus of Homer‘ and Vorgil*. It afterwards bore the 
name of Maronéa. Stephanus mentions the Lake Marts’, 
whence Mary. This was the renowned city of the 
Cicones which experienced the vindictive rage of Ulysses, 
when it was reduced by him to the condition in which 
we now beheld Fairy*; and in an age when the pre- 
datory warfare of these countries was much the same 
that it is now. ‘The armed mountaineers of Rhodope may 
be considered as the faithful representatives of the allies 
of Priam; and their manners as little ameliorated by any 
trace of civilization What a night did we pass among 
them, in the coffee-booth at Farry! While day-light remained, 
few of them made their appearance ; but as soon as darkness 
enabled them to venture forth from their lurking-places, 
the booth became filled with fiercer ruffians than we had 
seen since our visit to the Circassians of Caucasus. Their 
coming was announced by the firing of their tophazkes ; 

first 


Sanaa oo 


(1) Odyss. ix. ver. 40 and 198. The Lake Jsmaris is also mentioned by Herodotus : 
vid. lib. vii. c. 109. p.415. ed. Gronovii, L. Bat.1715. 
_ (2) 


** Juvat Ismara Baccho 


* Conserere, atque olea magnum vestire Taburnum.” 
Georgic. lib. ii. p. 44. L. Bat. 1636. 


** Nec tantum Rhodope miratur, et Ismarus Orphea.” 
Bucolic. Eelog. vi. p. 16. 


“* Ismarii conjux longeva Dorycli.” 
Mineid. lib. iv. p. 196. 


“* Te quoque magnanime viderunt Jsmare gentes 


** Vulnera dirigere.””—— — Ibid. lib. x. p. 300. 


(3) MAPONEIA, wddic Kexoviac, cara ry ey Oogen ytppdvncov. Ev 8a, 
Aiuyn MAPIZ: év 6¢ Mapdvea rdédec. Steph. Lib. de Urbib. p. 445. Amst. 1678. 


(4) ‘lAcdbev pre pépwy dvewoc Kexdveooe rédaoceyv, IZEMAPOI' tvyOa 3 bya 7OMy 
impa. Boy, &deca 3 avrovs, x.7.d. Odyss. lib, ix. 39. 
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first at a distance, and then close to the booth. As our 
miserable shed was open to all the winds of heaven, and 
we wished to keep a lamp burning, we were employed in 
patching paper over some of the holes, and in covering the 
crevices with our packing clothes, when we found them 
suddenly torn down by these fellows without, who presented 
their grim visages, looking through the apertures in the sides 
of the booth, to see who were within. All this while the 
firing of their topharkes continued so close to us, that 
we expected at every instant to receive a random shot. 
Presently a party of them rushed into the booth, and became 
clamorous for coffee. While this was serving’, they seated 
themselves rudely by us, stamping the butt-ends of their 
muskets, and kindling their pipes at a mongil° that stood 
for that purpose. At sight of these men, our Tchohodar 
became very uneasy. He had seated himself in a corner of 
the booth with his ataghan and pistols in his belt; but 


loosing his girdle, he now examined his weapons, and 


placed them in due readiness before him. We were then 


lying upon our baggage, and affected sleep; although with 
as little somnolency as might be expected in the midst of 
such 


(5) ‘ This custom of calling for coffee in a public booth in Turkey answers to the 
practice among our lower orders of calling for Leer or spirituous liquors. The coffee is 
presented in cups that hold about as much of this beverage as would fill a table-spoon, 
and as thick as mud; the thicker the better. For this the guest pays one parah. 
A Turk will enjoy his evening with as much gaiety and satisfaction, who spends six parahs 
for his ‘coffee, and twu for his tobacco, as an Englishman who spends two shillings in 
beer: and he has another advantage over the Englishman, in not becoming intoxicated 
with what he drinks, although his spirits be equally exhilarated.” Cripps’s MS. Journal. 

(6) The Mongul is a brazier of charcoal. 
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such company. ‘To say that we were not alarmed would 
be ridiculous; but it was hardly possible to refrain from 
laughter, at seeing, occasionally, the old Tchohodar, who 
pretended to be engaged in his devotions, every now and 
then taking up slily the hem of his garment’, when he 
observed that we regarded him, to express his horror at our 
situation. A ferocious looking Turk, with a dark blue 
turban about his temples, the fringe of which almost covered 
one side of his face, came in with three others about 
midnight, and seemed to conduct himself as a chief among 
these rebels. Our T'chohodar addressed him with the usual 
salutation among the Moslems, “ Salam aleikoum, Effendi!” 
‘“* Peace be with you, Sir !”’ but he made noreply. While he 
was drinking his coffee, pointing to us, he said, in a surly 
tone, ‘‘ Who are these French dogs? and what is their 
business here?” <* They are not Frenchmen, Effendi!” said 
the Tchohodar, ‘‘ but the greatest enemies of Frenchmen: 
they are Englishmen, and the friends of all true Moslems !”’ 
“* Don’t teil us of Englishmen, said he, evidently displeased, 
and striking the floor with the butt-end of his tophatke : 
“we knownone of your distinctions: a djowr is a djowr ! 
dare you deny that?” ‘The Tchohodar added, that “he 
was not disposed for contradiction; that it was truly 
Ramazan* time; and not a season for quarrelling :’’—upon 

which 


(1) This expressive signal of caution among the Turks has been before explained. 
See p. 36, Note (1). 
(2) “‘ The different mode of using this word is thus explained. The Turks, Persians, 


and Indians, call it Ramazan; but the Arabs, from whom the word came, RAMADAN. 
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which another of the gang said, ‘‘ Yes! it is Ramazan 
time; and we mean to celebrate it: we have lighed one fire 
already in Fairy for the Ramazan ; and we intend to light 
other fires before the Ramazan is ended ? To all which the 
Tchohodar only contented himself by repeating, ‘ In sha llah! 
In shallah? !’ Afterwards they fell to relating their 
exploits: and this conversation served to tranquillize them 
a little; for about two hours after midnight they retired, and 
left us in quiet possession of the booth. When they were 
all gone, the Tchohodar went to prayers in good earnest, 
exclaiming loudly, Ma sha'llah+! And holding up his hands, 
to express more forcibly his sense of our deliverance, he said, 
and there is no reason to doubt the truth of it, that if he 
had produced the firmdn which he had in his bosom, instead 
of deriving protection from it, we should all of us have 
been put to death. Indeed the death of Mr. Wood, when in 
a similar situation among the rebels north of Constantinople, 
has been attributed entirely to his want of discretion, in 
not concealing the firmdn and letters of authority he carried 
with him; for they offered him no molestation until he 
made known the nature of his passports; when he was 
instantly shot. 


The 


(3) “ If God wills it! If God wills it !” 


(4) Ma sha’ llah! is an exclamation of gratitude upon any occasion: literally 


nterpreted, it signifies “‘ What hath God done?” But the Turks write it upon the 


outside of their houses as an amulet ; and in this manner, ( f | 
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The moment that day-light appeared, we hastened to the 
caravanseraz for horses: and here we learned, that out of one 
hundred horses, formerly kept there for posting, only sixteen 
remained. Two hundred and thirty persons were killed at 
the taking of the town, before the rebels set fire toit: they 
entered during the night, exactly as they visited us at the 
booth; only in greater number, and with cannon; nobody 
knowing whence they came. Ninety houses were entirely 
burnt to the ground, besides the mosque, khan, &c.; and 
others were so completely destroyed, that of a large town 
nothing now remained but its ruins, in the midst of which 
stood the caravanserai and the coffee-booth. The rebellious 
mountaineers are said to perform their incursions from the 
most distant places, with surprising rapidity. ‘They poured 
into Fairy, on the night of its capture, like a torrent, after 
firing a few rounds of artillery. The inhabitants having 
nothing to defend the town but their small arms, it was 
soon in flames. A dreadful scene of blood and tumult then 
ensued: to the noise of the conflagration were added the 
howling and shouts of the rebels, and the shrieks of the 
poor inhabitants. No one of the fugitives had yet ventured to 
return to the scene of so much horror: but the Tartar couriers 
passed through the place; and, as there was no other road, 
we had been constrained to do the same; not expecting, 
however, to meet with so much peril as we had encountered 
during this fearful night. The fact was, that the Pashas 
throughout all Thrace and Macedonia were then in a state 


of warfare; either among themselves, or with the Turkish 


government: and there was no road entirely free from the 
danger 
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danger either of the insurgents, or of those bands of 
plunderers, who, profiting by the distracted state of the 


country, poured down from the mountains upon the plains. 
When those robbers meditate an attack, the expedition they 
use is such, that they overwhelm the inhabitants before 
any intelligence is received of their approach; and the blow 
being altogether unexpected, is always successful. The 
alleged cause of the disorders at Fairy was said to be 
nothing more than a dispute between the Agha and his 
Tchohodar ; when the latter having fled from his master, 
returned with a band of insurgents, and set fire to the 
town; plundering it of every thing that could be carried 
off, and murdering the inhabitants’. ‘The flames were seen 
as far off as Kishan, distant eight hours from Fazry, in the 
road to Constantinople. The Agha escaped, and took refuge 
in Mary. 

We observed a few vestiges of antiquity in Fasry, parti- 
cularly the large marble capital of a Doric column; also an 
antient fountain: but the state of the place allowed us 
neither the leisure nor the inclination to look for works of 
art. We had the greatest difficulty in getting horses; a 
strong opposition being made to our hiring those at the 

caravanserat. 


Tég¢pa 0 dp’ oiyduevoe KIKONES KIKONE23I yeydvevy, 
Oi oduct yeiroves Hoav aa rhéovec Kal adpeious, 

"Hretpov vaiovrec, EILIZTAMENOI MEN ’A®’ ‘TIITION 
"ANAPASI MAPNAZOAI, KAI“O@I XPH TIEZON ’EONTA, 
"H)Oor tre’, boa gvdXa, Kal drOea yiveras Spn, 
"Hiépio..——— Odyss. lib. ix. 
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caravanserai, At last, however, what with entreaties, 
i 


bribes, kicks, and cuffs, here a prastre, and there a blow, 


first persuasions, and then menaces, we at last bade adieu to 


1 
; 


Fary ; hoping never to set our feet again within the territory 


of the 


OF Pdvoy & Teco KIKONQN uro Cnid@evres. Odyss. lib. ix. 66. 
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—Heracléa — Inscription —Macrontichos — Curious anecdote of a 
Swallow —Selymbria—Roman marks of distance — Crevatis— Buytth 
Tchehmadji —Kutchuk Tchekmadji—Arrival at Constantinople— 


Behaviour of the populace—Soros of Atracian Marlle—Péra. 


Resorcrse in our escape from Fairy, we made good speed 
across the plain, and reached the banks of the Maritza river 
in three quarters of an hour, which is counted an hour's 
distance from the town. ‘This river is the Hesrus of Scylax' 
and Herodotus?. We found it to be much swoln, broad, 
and muddy’. Our passage over it was effected by means of 
a rope ferry with a barge. As soon as we landed upon the 
eastern side, we received the fallacious congratulations of the 
ferrymen, upon having escaped the territory of the rebels ; 


but this was only true as far as it related to those who 


Thon 8" : he oricwinal tay , Anis anal Me reed ce a SAO erie? ’ 7. 
(1) In the original text of Scylar, the reading is, werazcs Aovpicxocs, "AdBapoc, 


kal éx’ avrov retyos, Aivoc wédu¢ kal Ayuvay, teiyn Alvoy éy 7 Opakn ; but 
Vossius says, ‘© Dorisci fluminis mentio apud neminem, quod sciam, est. Puto itaque 
sic scribendum hunc locum: Worauos “EBpos, cai er avrov Mopiaxos reiyos.” 
Scylac. Caryandens. Peripl. p.65. ed. Gronovii, L. Bat. 1697. 

(2) Vide Herodotum, lib. iv. c. 90. p.251; et lib. vii. c. 59. p. 402. ed. Gronovii, 
L, Bet. 1716. 

(3) The following passage occurs in Leunclavius, respecting the Maritza : 

“© Sed Prastor, paullo post, hec de Maritza subjicit: Alii sedes constituebant versus 
inferiores partes, et eum fluvium quem lingua vulgaris, ut antea dictum est, Maritzam 
vocat. Reapse quidem is Hesrus est, qui versus ASnuM oppidum excurrens, ibidem in 
7Egeum se pelagus effundit. Sed quia cum hoc et alii se conjungunt amnes, ac 
majorem efHciunt: iccirco nomen etiam apud accolas mutat. Flumina verd que 
Pretor ab Hesro sive Marifxa recipi commemorat, alia non est necesse recenseri, 


guod Turcicis nostris illustrandis non serviant.” He mentions, however, two; the 


Harda and the Tunsa ; which, he says, Chalcondyles often calls Tenarus ; perhaps the 
Taarus of Herodotus. Vide Chalcondylem, Hist. de Reb, Turcic. p.413. Paris, 1650. 
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burned Fairy ; the country eastward being infested by other 
predatory bands. This allusion to the passing out of one 
territory into another is very antient, with reference to the 
Hesrus: it formerly divided the Cicones from the 
Apsynrut. Rivers, as natural boundaries, long maintain a 
distinction between inhabitants of the same country: no 
lapse of time has annihilated the distinction between the 
Trasteverini and those Romans who dwell upon the opposite 
side of the Tiber. This great maritime plain, watered 
by the Hebrus, was antiently called Doriscus, from a regal 
citadel of that name, used as a bulwark by Darius in his war 
with the Scythians*. A small part of it, that which inter- 
venes between the promontory Serriwm, and the river, was 
rendered famous by the review and muster of the army of 
Xerxes, who here numbered his forces, previous to their 
descent upon Greece’. The same place is mentioned by 
Pliny*, and by Ammianus Marcelhinus’. The regal citadel 
was upon the western side of the embouchure of the Hebrus*; 

as 


iN 


(4) ‘O 8& Aopioxoc tore trys Opnixne aiyrados re kai rediov méya. dia Cé avrov 
péee moramos péiyas “EGpos, év rp retyds re &6edunTo Bacidxiov, rovro rd 6) Aopioxos 
xécdnrar, Kal Leocéov Doovpy tv ait kareorrxee v0 Aapeiov é ixe(vov rov ypdvou 
érei re Emi XkvOas éorparevero. Herodot. lib. vii. c.59. p.402. ed. Gronov. 

(5) Ibid. The spot, however, is not accurately determined. According to Belon, 
there is a Leautiful plain, annually inundated, where the Grand Signior pastures above 
a thousand horses, and the inhabitants five hundred besides. Voy. Belon, Olservat. in 
Gréce, f. 63. Paris, 1555. 

(6) <* Mons, Serrium et Zone, tum locus Doriscus decem mill. hominum capax. 
Ita Xerres ibi dinumeravit exercitum.”  Plinio, Hist. Nat. lib.iv. c.11. tom. I. p. 216. 
L. Bat. 1635. 

(7) Ammian. Marcell. Hist. lib. xviii. c. 15. 

(8) Between the mountain Serrium, and the Hebrus. 
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as /Knos, called Apsynruus by ‘Strabo', was upon the 
eastern. The large silver medals.of A‘nos are the boldest 
specimens of the very antient coinage of Greece. We had 


the good fortune to procure one of the finest of these coins 


at Kishan: it will presently be described. There were five 
cities of this name; but the Thracian Anos was the most 
renowned. It received its denomination from one of the 
companions of Ulysses who was there buried*; and it is 
celebrated by Homer* as the city whence the Trojan auxi- 
liaries came from Turace. According to Livy, it was near 
to Maronea‘. There is a valuable passage in Herodotus, 


respecting 


(1) AINOS, rddec Opdnc,"AYYNOOS kadoupévyn, LrpdBwy f. Stephan. Lib. de 
Urbib. &c. p.44, Amst. 1678. The passage of Strato, alluded to by Stephanus, is 
lost: it was at the end of the Seventh Book. We have this account of AENos in 
the Pandects of Leunclavius. ‘‘ Hee civitas (Yenos) Grecis dicitur /ENnos et 
CGENos, quorum posterius ipsi pronuntiant Inos, unde nomen Ygnos, quod heic in 
Annalibus legitur, molli pronuntiatione liter N per Gn, Grecis, et Turcis, et Italis, 
et Hispanis, qui a scribunt familiari. Inter metropeles vel archiepiscopatus Thracie 
refertur ab Imperatore Leone in Novella de Throitis...... Propter /{num fluvius 
Meritza vel Hesrus in mare semet exonerat, uti paullo ante dictum ex Pretore nostro. 
Principes aliquando Catelusios Genuates habuit, sicut et Lesbus insula, quum illi a 
civibus arcessiti temporibus Imperatorum Grecorum inter se discordium, urbis defensi- 
onem suscepissent, sicut apud Laonicum legitur. Castaldus Enio scripsit, quod duabus 
(ut opinor) ‘syllabis enuntiandum. Antonius Bonfinius in historiis Vngaricis corruptius 
Eniam vocavit, quum anno 1469 Nicolaum Canalem prefectum Venete classis Entam 
Thracie urlem direptam incendisse tradit.” Chalcondyl. Athen. Hist. de Rel. Turcic. 
7.473. Parzs, Y650. 

(2) “* Sic verd vocata fuit ab Ulyssis socio illic sepulto, ut Euphorio, et Callimachus 
apud Servium ad Afneid. lib. iii. v.18." Vid. Animadv. in Stephan. Lib. de Urlib. &c. 
p.44. Not. 88. Amst. 1678. 

(3) ——— Pdre oé Opyxav ayds advopar, 


Tefows “Iu Boacienc, b¢ do Aivobev echndovOer. Iliad. A. 520. 


(4) ‘* Et Maroneam quidem primo impetu expugnavit; “num inde cum magno 
labore, postremo per proditionem Ganymedis prefecti Ptolemai cepit.” Liv. Hist. 
lib. xxxi. c.16,. ed. Crevier. 
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respecting the Hesrus, which has escaped the notice of 


geographers : it mentions the names of all the tributary 


streams received by this river in its course*; and among 
others, the Tearus, at whose fountains a Sté/é was erected 
by Darius, with a remarkable inscription preserved by 
the historian’. The sources of the Trearus occur to the 
north of Constantinople, in the neighbourhood of Kark 
Iklisié ; and as the name of the river is still preserved in 
modern maps, with hardly any alteration’, it were to be 
wished that some traveller would pay a visit to the spot. 
Herodotus relates, that the water of the Jearus was celebrated 
for its medicinal properties*. ‘There are other curious 
circumstances respecting the Hesrus, to which little atten- 
tion has been paid. According to Plutarch, it once bore 
the name of Ruomsus’; and there grew upon its banks 

the 


(5) "Exdedot 62 6 TEAPOS odrocg &¢ roy KONTAAEZAON goraudy’ 6 bé Kovra- 
Gesdoc, é¢ Tov 'ATPIANHN’ o 6 
rap AINQI mOdt, (Herodot. lib. vii. c.g0. p.251. ed. Gronovii.) The names are 


different in Poiny. ‘* Flumina in Hebrum cadentia, Barcus, Suemus.” JSiist. Nat. 


a 


. am, / , \ oan Ld > ) ‘ 
é Ayptayns, &é> TOY “EBPON’ o oé, &é¢ OaAaooay Ti 


ith. iv. ¢. 11, tom. I. o:. 236. «1D, Bat. 1635: 

(6) TEAPOTIIOTAMOYKE®@AAATI 
TAQOPAPISTONTEKAIKAAAISTON 
TIAPEXONTAITIANTONIIOTAMONKAI 
EVIAYTASATIILKETOEAAYNONETII 
ZSKYOASSTPATONANHPAPISTOSTE 
KAIKAAAIS TOSITANTONANOPOTION 
AAPEIOZOYSTASTIIEOLTIIEPSEGNT 
KAITIASHSTHSHITEIPOYBASIAEYS 

(7) See Arrowsmith’s Map of the Environs of Constantinople. Lond. 1801 & 1804, 

where it is called Dearadere. 

(8) Vidé Herodotum, loco supradicto. 

(9) ‘Eauroy éopupey ei¢ rorayov “POMBON, é¢ az’ avrov “EBPOE perwvopdaby. 


Plutarch. de Fluv. p.11. Tolose, 1615. 
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the identical plant now constituting a principal part of 
the commerce of the country; being then used, as it is 
now, for its intoxicating qualities ': and the mention made of 
it by Plutarch is so antient an allusion to tohacco, and to 
the practice of smoking, that from this circumstance alone 
we are almost tempted to doubt the authenticity of the 
treatise (regi woreuav) attributed to him*®. It is moreover 
related of the Hesrus by Pliny, that its sand was auriferous:; 


and Belon has confirmed this observation, by stating that 


the inhabitants annually collected the sand for the gold it 
contained‘. Perhaps the old mythological story of its 


bearin g 


(1) Tevvara: 02 iv aire re rpospnuéve roraue Pordyn rapdpotos ‘Optydve, %e 
ra akpa dpevduevor Opdkes, émiriOéaoww mupi wera rov Képov THs Onuntprakne TeO0dNS, 
kal tHy avadepouivny avabuuiaoy dex dwevor THC avarvolaic, Kapovyrat, Kal Eis 
Pabny trvoy karapéoovrat. Plutarch. de Fluviis, pp.11, 12. Tolose, 1615. 

(2) Many authors expressed their doubts as to the real author of the treatise wepi 
rorapwv, which bears the name of Plutarch ; and among others, Sigismundus Gelenius, 
who published an edition of it, together with the Periplus of Arrian, and the Epitome of 
Strabo. In his dedication (ad Anselmum Ephorin. medicum) he says, ‘‘ Plutarchum 
vero hunc Cheronensem illum non esse ‘stylus satis arguit, et alioqui titulus nudum 
Plutarchi nomen habet. Attamen hunc quoque ex vetustissimis quibusque sua hausisse 
crebra auctorum citatio declarat.’ The objection was however refuted, and the 
authenticity of the work forcibly maintained by the arguments of Philip. Jacob. 
Maussacus, who subsequently edited the same treatise ; adding a dissertation, entitled 
“* Judicium de Plutarcho et scriptis ejus, in quo Libellus de fluminibus magno Plutarcho 
Cheronensi probabiliter vindicatur.” 

(3) Pliny mentions five auriferous rivers; the Tagus of Spain, the Po of Iraty, the 
Hebrus of Turace, the Pactolus of Asta, and the Ganges of Inv1a. Hist. Nat. 
lib. xxxiii. cap. 4. tom. III. p.345. L. Bat. 1635. 

(4) “ Les habitans des villages circonuoisins de la riuiere Hesrus ont la practique 
de tirer de grands monceaux de sablon en temps d’esté quand la riviere est petite, 
sgachants qu'il y’a leans quelque petite quantité de grains d’or: et les recullent assez 
loing du rivage, a fin que quand elle desgorge, ne lesemmeine. Car en separant I’or, 


et le lauant d’auec le sablon, ils assemblent des aix trouez pour le lauer avec l'eau de la 


riuiere: 
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bearing the head of Orpheus’, which was converted into 


stone*, originated in an appearance presented by one of the 
extraneous fossils common to the banks of this river. Such 
local superstitions, as connected with natural phenomena, 
are so frequent, and remain so long unaltered in every 
country, that it is highly probable a person residing upon 
the spot would find the fable itself, or something similar to 
it, traditionally preserved among the present inhabitants of 
the Prain or Doriscus. We passed this river at a season 
of the year when the mouths of the Danube are sometimes 
frozen; but there was neither the appearance of zce, nor 
anything in the temperature of the water corresponding with 
the notions entertained of the Hesrus by the Romans, and 
particularly by Horace’. 

The remainder of our journey this day was rendered 
uninteresting over the dreary plain we had to pass*. We 


seemed 


riulere: s'ils trouuvent quelque petite portion d’or, c’est avec moult grand’ peine, et 
despense, et longueur de temps: et aussi que sans vif argent ils ne peuvent rien faire 
qui vaille.” Belon, Olservat.en Greéce, p.63. Paris, 1555. 
(5) “* Membra jacent diversa locis: caput Hebre, lyramque 
Excipis.”’ Ovid, Metamorph. 11. v. 50. ed, Aldi, 1534, 
“* Tum quoque marmorea caput a cervice revulsum, 
Gurgite cum medio portans Qagrius Hebrus 
Volveret.”’ Virgil. Georgic. lib.iv. p. 90. L. Bat. 1636. 
(6) Vide Servium, (ex Ovid. ad 4. Georg.) ‘* Sane (inquit) alludit ad id quod dicit 
Ovid. quia cum caput ejus ad ripam delatum mordere voluisset, est conversus in lapidem.” 
(7) ** Thracdne vos, HEBRUSQUE nivali compede vinctus.” 
Epistolarum, lib. i. Epist. ad Florum, v.3.p.115. Venet. 1566, 
** Aridas frondeis hyemis sodali 
Dedicet HEBRo.”’ 
Carmin., lib. i. Ode 25. v.19. p. 46. ed. Lambini, Venet. 1566. 
(8) Mr. Walpole makes a similar remark in his Journal; and has cited an author 
of the thirteenth century, who mentions the Hesrus under the name of Maritza. 
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seemed to have bidden a long farewell to beautiful scenery ; 
nothing now being exhibited but the bleak inhospitable 
fields and swamps of Turace: yet, in the distant perspective, 
mountains appeared all around us; the horizontal line of 
the sea being broken by the heights of Samothrace, by 
Lemnus, and by other islands. Every traveller will recollect 
how much shorter distances appear in mountainous regions, 
even when journeying slower, and over bad roads, than 
when traversing an extensive campaign, where the dull 
uniformity of the prospect excites weariness and disgust. 
About half the way to Kishan, we came to the village of 
Achooria: it is inhabited by Greeks. From this village, all 
the rest of our journey to Kishan was over the same maritime 
and wretched land of the Apsynru1. Wearrived at Kishan 
about three o’clock in the afternoon: it is situate at the 
eastern extremity of the plain of the Hegrus, upon the side 
of a mountain, towards the termination of the range of 
Ruopopre; distant eight hours from Fairy ; twelve from Aéno, 
the antient Alnos; aud twelve from Gallipoli, the antient 


CaLLIpo_Lis. 


‘““ The banks of the Maritza are covered with tamarisks. Nothing, however, can 
be more uninteresting than the wide open plain through which this river runs. The 
general appearance of the country is not relieved by many marks of civilization or of 
culture ; the eye, as it wanders over the bleak inhospitable Thracian plains, is arrested 
only by some of those artificial mounds of earth, marking either the site of some battle, 


or the spot where the bodies of the slain were heaped and entombed together ; or, in 


later times, the place where the standards of the Musulman invaders of Greece were 


fixed, when the army was encamped. When or whence the Hebrus took the name of 

Maritza, it is not easy to determine; but I find it in the history of Georgius Acropolita, 
: ° x « ‘ 5 ‘ eo ~ ee D2 

(p. 64.) who lived in the year 1222: Edpov, dv kai Mapizlay 6 xuoaros rarovoudle 


Aads. ‘© Hebrus, called commonly Maritza.” Walpole’s MS. Journal. 
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Catitpo.is. In stating these distances, it should be observed, 
that the YJartar couriers perform the same in half the 
computed time, and sometimes in less than half’: » We 
heard fearful tales of the state of the road at Kishan, and 
rumours big with the perilous adventures of passengers ; 
the country being described as full of robbers, and the 
villages as being entirely deserted. seme of. the 
inhabitants came to us, to make very anxious inquiries 
respecting the condition of Fairy:. As Kishan is a large 
town, and carries on a considerable inland commerce, 
we were very diligent in our inquiries among the 
silversmiths for works of antient art. Our success, 
however, would hardly have been worth notice, if we had 
not met with a Greek physician, who had many fine silver 
medals, and willingly sold them. Many of these were 
Roman coins; particularly a very fine one of Nero; but 
almost all of them were said to be found at Atnos. The 

large 


(1) “ The Tartars are public couriers, much respected for their good conduct and 
fidelity. Their name by no means indicates their origin, as they are taken indifferently 
from all the provinces in the empire, and are distinguished by the Tartar calpac, which 
they wear instead of the turban. They are strong and hardy; and perform their 
journeys with wonderful celerity. As there is no such establishment as a general post, a 
certain number of these Tartars are attached to the court, to the army, and to the 
governors of provinces, and are occasionally despatched to all parts of the empire.” 
Thornton's Turkey, vol. 1. p.84. Lond. 1809. 

(2) *‘ At Kishan the inhabitants saw the fire at Fairy. There are here 1500 houses ; 
and of this number 400 are tenanted by Greeks. The commerce of Kishan is inland ; 
it consists in supplying the Mediterranean districts, by means of caravans, with cotton, 
corn, and tobacco. This is a large town; and it is in a better condition than the other 
towns of Turacz. Our journey this day, by the mariner’s compass, was from souti- 
west to north-east.” Cripps’s MS. Journal. 
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large coarse silver tetradrachms of Heracléa Sintica were 
common here, as all over this country. We bought a silver 
one of Philip, with the impression which is common to the 
medals of Alexander the Great; namely, the portrait of 
that monarch, decorated as Hercules, with the lion’s spouls ; 
and for reverse, a sitting figure of Jupiter, with the legend 
SIAIPPOY. Such medals are, therefore, evidently the coins 
of Alerander’s successor, Philip Arideus. But we obtained 
here two beautiful silver medals of A2nos; one being smaller 
than the other, which is a ¢etradrachm; but both having 
that interesting representation of the head of Mercury, 
which proves the great antiquity of the scalp-like cap, now 
called Fess, from Fex, as it is worn by all the nations of the 
Levant'. The reverse of these medals exhibit a goat, with 
this legend, AINION. The extraordinary boldness of the 
relief caused by the die, exceeds that of any other example 
in the whole numismatic series of antient Grecian coinage. 
Sometimes the medals of A/nos have the same head of 
Mercury, wearing the Petasus instead of the Fez; and 
sometimes the Fex is represented pointed, like the lonian 
mitre upon the Grecian statues. An approximation to this 
latter form, may be observed in the sort of cap worn by Har- 
lequin, upon our stage; the whole Pantomime of Harlequin, 
haying been originally derived from Greece; whence it was im- 
ported into Italy by the Venetians; and still preserving, among 
modern nations, a very curious mythological representation, 

founded 


(1) See the Plate, representing the medals of Philippi, Neapolis, and nos. 
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founded upon the dramas of the antients. ‘Thus we see 
Harlequin, as Mercury, with the herpe in his hand, to 
render himself invisible, and to transport himself from one 
end of the earth to the other; wearing, at the same time, 
his petasus or winged cap; and being accompanied by 
Columbine, as Psycue, or the soul; an Old Man, who is 
Cuaron; and a Clown, Momus the son of Nox, whose 
continual occupation was mimicry and ridicule of the Gods. 
When, instead of the short sword called herpe, he is repre- 
sented with the Caduceus he received from Apollo; this is 
evidently nothing more than the virga diwina, or divining rod 
of miners, over whom Mercury presided ; on which account 
he is also represented with a bag of money in his hand, as 
a god of thieves*. The divining rod was the most antient 
superstitious practice resorted to in the discovery of precious 
metals. The use of it was left in Cornwall by the Phoenicians ; 
and down to avery late period, we find it called by its antient 


name, Caduceus’. Indeed, some of the representations of 


Mercury upon antient vases, are actually taken from the scenic 
exhibitions of the Grecian theatre; and that these exhibitions 


were also the prototypes of the modern pantomime, requires 
no other confirmation than a reference to one of them, 
taken from D' Hancarville, and engraved for this work ; 
where Mercury, Momus, and Psycue, are delineated 


exactly 


(2) See the Vignette to the preceding Chapter; representing the symbols of Hermes, 
as they are exhibited upon a terra-cotta lamp, taken from Passeri. 

(3) ‘* Les ouuriers qui beschent Ja mine dedens terre, et qui tirent 4 mont, n’ont 
point l'usage de Caducée, qui en Latin est nommé Virga divina, dont les Almans vsent 
en espiant les veines.” Belon, Oblservat. en Gréce, f.45. Paris, 1555. 
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7 


exactly as we see Harlequin, the Clown, and Columbine, 
upon the English stage’. 

The Greek physician, from whom the medals we bought 
here were principally obtained, entertained us, by giving an 
account of the manner in which the medical profession is 
exercised among the Turks. ‘* When arich Turk,”’ said he, 
‘is very ill, he sends for a physician ; and however 
dangerous his disorder may be, a negotiation commences 
between the doctor and his patient, as to the price of the 
cure. The price is of course augmented in proportion to 
the alarm excited by the malady. <A bargain is then 
concluded upon the following conditions: that half the 
stipulated sum be paid down immediately, and the whole 
sum if the patient recover. The physician then goes boldly 
to work, prescribing whatever he pleases. If his patient 
die, he has already secured a very ample fee; and if he 


> 


recover, the case is still better.” It was formerly said in 
England, that a large wig and a gold-headed cane were 
sufficient to constitute a physician; and it 1s literally true 
of Turkey, that a calpac and a pelisse are the only requisites 
for the exercise of the profession.—An English officer, who 
arrived in Constantinople during our first visit to that city, 
was accompanied by an Italian domestic, who had served 
him with fidelity, but gave him warning the morning after 
their arrival. The officer, being Joth to part from a trusty 
servant, asked him the reason of this extraordinary conduct. 

‘* "| have 


(1) See the Vignette to this Chapter. 
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«< Thave no complaint to offer,’’ said the Italian: “ but I can 
earn more money here by turning physician, and there- 
fore must wear a different dress.’ ‘The next day he 
presented himself to his former master in the medical ca/pac 
and furred robe, laughing heartily at his own metamor- 
phosis: and this man, before our return to the capita/, had 
despatched as many of his fellow-creatures as the most 
eminent practitioner in Turkey. 

This evening, at sun-set, we had the same ushering in of 


uproar that we witnessed in Yeniga ; and a brilliant illumi- 


nation round the mosque and minaret, proclaiming another 
holy night of Ramadan, announced to all true Moslems, that 
‘«¢ PARADISE HAD OPENED ITS DOORS, AND THAT THE GATES 
OF HELL WERE sHuT. The pleasantest Ramadan which 
the Turks have, is that which happens in this season of the 
year (January), because the days spent in fasting are short, 
and the nights of revelling so long, that, before morning, 
they are quite weary of their debaucheries, and readily 
consign themselves to sleep, until the sun again sinks below 
the horizon. ‘They have also another advantage in a 
winter Ramadan ; in not being liable to the same degree 

of 


(2) See Rycaut’s Ottoman Empire, p.160. Lond. 1670. This was the burden of 
a vocal serenade which a Turk gave us during this night, accompanying his voice by a 
tambour, so as to have rather a mournful but a pleasing effect. 

“During the Ramadan, I often listened to the songs or hymns of the Turks in the 
streets ; and Antonio, assisted by the Tchohodar, would translate them for us. For the 
first time, however, I heard one this night in Kishan, that was truly harmonious. It 
was from a Turkish zmprovisatore, who accompanied the measure of an extemporaneous 
hymn with a tambour.’ Cripps’s MS. Journal. 
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of thirst; when they are forbidden, during the day, to moisten 
their parched lips with a drop of water, although rendered 
feverish by the excesses of the preceding night, and by the 
heat of their climate. As this fast is regulated by the course 
of the moon, it occurs earlier in each year than it did in the 
preceding ; and thus progressively falls within every month‘, 
Saturday, (Jan. 9,) we left Kishan, and rode first to 
Bulgar Kieu, distant one hour; afterwards to Malgara, 
three hours farther towards the east; journeying over a 
hilly country, and a stony road. The mosques were in 
ruins, and the land desolate. At Malgara, however, we 
were surprised by the sight of fine white bread. In the 
street of this place we saw the fragments of a beautiful 
marble cornice. ‘Thence we proceeded five hours farther to 
a place called Develt, or Devilt ; passing over the most bleak 
and solitary plains imaginable. This part of Trace 
resembles the sééppes in the South of Russia ; and to add to 
the similitude of the two countries, there are here tumulz 
precisely similar to those of Tartary. Just before we 
descended from a ridge of hills (which separated two of 
these 


(1) See Rycaut's Ottoman Empire, p.161. Rycaut shows, from Pococke's ‘* Note 
de Aralum Morilus,” that the institution of the Ramadan was originally founded upon 
a Jewish fast. ‘* The institutions of this month of Ramazan proceeded from Mahomet 
himself, in the second year of his prophetic office, which he did not assume until he 
had fully completed forty years; having before, in imitation of the Jews’ Fast of 
Asnura, (Leviticus xvi. ver. 29.) in memory of the overthrow of Pharaoh and his 
host in the Red Sea, enjoined to the Arabians the same time of abstinence ; but 
afterwards, apprehending it dishonourable to be beholding to the Jews for the invention 


of a Fast, instituted the Ramazan.” 
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these extensive plains) into Develi, there were two such 
mounds as large as any we had seen in Kuban. Upon the 
top of this ridge there is an elevated plain; and upon one 
side of it, one of the two fumulz, commanding a view 
westward of all the level country towards Kishan, and the 
Plain of the Hebrus. ‘The other tumul/us, standing upon the 
other side of the same elevated plain, that is to say, upon 
the brow of the descent towards Develi, commands all the 
region eastward ; so that almost the whole of Trace is 
here visible; and a more dreary prospect can hardly be 
conceived: it afforded a melancholy memento of our having 


for ever quitted the fine scenery of Greece. 


At Develt we slept in a small but good khan, and more 
comfortably than usual. Some suspicious-looking fellows 
met us this day on horseback, and the whole district was 
full of alarm. No other conversation took place among 
the Yartars who arrived at the khan, than that which 
related to the disordered state of the country: and 
each new-comer seemed to vie with his predecessor in 
fearful tales of banditti, and of the ravages committed by 

hordes 
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hordes of insurgents. ‘The rainy season had now set in; 
the only winter known upon the shores of the Archipelago. 
Snow falls sometimes in considerable quantity during the 
month of January; but upon the whole it is considered 
as a rare occurrence. 

In a room adjoining our apartment, some Turks were 
engaged in their devotions ; and, whenever we have seen them 
so occupied, whether in the mosques, or in the public 
streets, or in private dwellings, we always regarded them 
with respect; for however we may be disposed to revile 
the Turkish religion, there is perhaps no Christian 
but might find an example worthy of his imitation 
in the behaviour of a Moslem during his prayers. If we 
may judge of genuine piety by external appearances, the 
Mahometans are, of all people, the most sincere in their 
worship. They are never seen to wander during their 
prayers, or to neglect them, or to utter a parcel of words by 
rote, with their thoughts intent upon other matters, like 
many of those persons who pretend to hold a better faith: 
their whole soul seems to be absorbed by the solemnity of 
the exercise, and their thoughts so perfectly abstracted from 
every earthly consideration, that it is impossible to behold 
them without participating the reverence they manifestly feel. 
3ut this behaviour may be attributed to the very great stress 
laid by their Kordn upon the duties of prayer. Mahomet 
called it The Pirtar or Reticion; and the Turss maintain 
that in this act of devotion, they ought to be so intent and 
fixed, that no possible event can have power to divert their 


attention; not eyen the command of the Sultan himself, 


nor 
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nor any alarm of fire or other imminent peril. How 
beautiful is the description given by Busbequius' of the whole 
Turkish army engaged in one solemn act of public deyotion*. 
Yet Rycaut affirmed, that of all the nations and religions he 
had known, the Turks were the most hypocritical. ‘ These 
are they,” said he’, ‘‘ who love to pray in the market- 
place and in the corners of the streets, to have praise of 
men; for it is observable with the Turks, that where they 
find the most spectators, especially of Christians, to choose 

that 


(1) The real name of this author was duger Ghislin Boeshec : he was son of Giles 
Ghislin, Lord of Boesbec, a small village in Flanders; and is better known under the 
name of Augerius Ghislenus Busbequius. He was employed as ambassador by Ferdinand 
the First to Solyman the Second. He sent inscriptions to Scaliger, Lipsius, and Gruterus, 
and added more than one hundred Greek manuscripts to the Imperial Library. 

(2) ‘* Videoin ea planitie magnam conglobatam turbinatorum capitum multitudinem, ' 
summo silentio verba przeuntis sacerdotis excipientium. Singuli suis quique locis ordines 
constiterant ; et cum in loco aperto et patente versarentur, ipsi corporum suorum serie, 
tanquam septa sive parietes, sibi construere videbantur; honoratiore quoque ordine, ei 
loco, ubi princeps constiterat, propinquiore. Omnium erat vestitus eximius nitor. 
Capitum tegmina de candore cum nivibus certabant, grata diversorum colorum varietas 
multa cum voluptate in oculos incurrebat. Sic ver6d stabant immobiles, ut in illo solo 
defixi aut ibidem succrevisse viderentur. NuLLa Tussis, NULLUS SCREATUS, NULLA 
VOX, NULLUS CIRCUMACTI CAPITIS AUT RESPICIENTIS MOTUS. Sacerdote Mahumetis 
nomen pronuntiante, pariter una omnes capita ad genua usque summittebant: cum 
NOMEN DEI PROFARETUR, IN FACIEM VENERABUNDI PROCIDEBANT, ET TERRAM 
DEOSCULABANTUR.” Susbequii Epist.3. p.162. Lond. 1660. 

(3) See “ The Present State of the Ottoman Empire,” p. 159, by Paul Rycaut, 
who was Secretary to Charles the Second’s ambassador, and afterwards Consul of 
Smyrna, (Lond. Third Edit. 1670.)—a work remarkable for its raciness and general 
accuracy. Notwithstanding the multiplicity of authors who have written upon Turkey, 
there is no one who has given, upon the whole, a more faithful account of the Turks 
than Rycaut. His sculptured costumes, although rude, are correct ; and his book 
is remarkable for the valuable information it condenses within the small compass of 
216 pages. 
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that place, how inconvenient soever, to spread first their 
handkerchief, and then begin their prayers.”” We know 


not how to acquiesce in the truth of these observations. 


'B 


We saw much of the Turks, and we had one who was 
daily our companion; but, bating a little treachery as 
to the strict observance of their fast, together with the 
dissolute practices of their Dervishes, we would say 
generally, of the whole race, that the Turks are the last 
people upon earth who deserve to be called hypocrites in 
their religion. ycaut wrote at a time when the prejudices 
against Moslems were very high, and when his own 
countrymen had not lost the strong tincture of fanaticism 
they had acquired under Cromwell. ‘There are many virtues 
common to the Turks which would do honour to any 
nation; and above all, that reverence for the Deity, which 
renders the taking of his name in vain to be a thing unheard 
of among them: add to this, their private and their public 
charities; their general temperance and sobriety; their 
donations for the repose and the refreshment of travellers’, 
and for the establishment of public baths and fountains ; their 
endowment of hospitals; their compassion for animals ; 
the strict fidelity with which they fulfil their engagements ; 
their hospitality ; the attention shewn to cleanliness in their 
frequent ablutions; and many other of their characteristics, 
which forcibly contrast them with their neighbours;—and we 
shall 


(1) In some parts of the Empire there are Khans for the reception of travellers, 


which are so endowed, that every night the guests are entertained at free cost with a 


convenient supper, be their number more or less, according to the capacity of the 
building. See Rycaut's Ottoman Empire, p. 167. Lond. 1670. 
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shall be constrained to allow that there can hardly be found a 


people, without the pale of Christianity, better disposed 


towards its most essential precepts. That they have qualities 


which least deserve our approbation ; and that these are the 


most predominant, must be attributed entirely to the want of 


9 


that ‘“‘leaven,”’ which in “leavening the whole mass”’ hath not 
yet extended its influence to this benighted people: for their 
ignorance is so profound, and it is so universal, that they 
may be considered as generally destitute of any intellectual 
attainment whatsoever. The highest offices of the state are 
administered by individuals taken from the dregs of society; 
and when admitted to the friendly intercourse and conversa- 
tion of those among them who are the most looked up to, 
either on account of their elevated rank, or probity of 
character, we were constrained to regard them rather with 
affection than with esteem; as claiming the same degree 
of regard, mingled with pity, which is excited by the 
goodness and simplicity of very benevolent, but very illiterate, 
old women. 

It rained incessantly during our journey (Jan. 10) from 
Devel to Yenyick, a distance of three hours ; and afterwards 
the whole way to Tehkirdagh, otherwise called Rhodosio, 
which is seven hours from Devel. The roads, deep and 
very slippery, lay through a hilly country; but so dreary 
and disagreeable in its aspect, that we were gladto use all the 
expedition in our power. Sometimes the appearance of the 
road was visible for miles before us; extending over a waste 
tract of land, which might be truly said to undulate ; for it 
had the appearance of waves in the sea. We halted for a 


few 
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few minutes in a coffee-shop in the village of Yenijick ; 
because we heard that the Hidouts, or banditti, were close to 
us, in a neighbouring village. A large party of Turks, jour- 
neying from Tripolizza in the Morea, was also collected here, 
deliberating in what manner to proceed. As we composed 
altogether a numerous party, it was agreed that we should 
join forces, and travel in company. Accordingly, we set out, 
making too formidablea procession fora few robbers to attack ; 
and in this manner reached Ihodosto, without interruption. 
This is a large town: it is the Bisanrne of Herodotus’. 
Here we again beheld the Propontis, or Sea of Marmora. 
The khan was large, and as filthy as usual; but the 
caravanserai much worse. ‘That the Reader may duly com- 
prehend the distinction between them, it is necessary to bear 
in mind, that the caravanserai is the old inn of Turkey, where 
the Turtars generally lodge. The ‘han is considered as an 
improvement of a later age; but an English barn would be 
preferable to either. The caravanserais are surrounded 
by mangers for the cattle; above these mangers are a 
series of about forty fire-places, extending along the walls, 
for travellers to cook their victuals; with a small space 
where they may lie down, with their feet reaching quite into 
the manger. 

The next morning, we enjoyed the sight of a most 


beautiful effect of sun-rise, from the window of the khan. 
Clouds 


(1) "“HXwoav cara BISANOHN THY éy ‘EAAnordyre. Herodot. Hist: lib, vii. 
cap. 137. p.423. ed. Gronovii. 


ie 


i 


an 
ANY 
1) 


Wig 
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Clouds were rolling over the opposite Asiatic coast in 
crimson volumes of the most vivid dye; the upper parts 
being of a lively purple, and all the sea in front of a 
dazzling whiteness. Opposite to the town, a little fleet of 
Turkish galiotes and caiques were at anchor*. Rhodosto has 
little of the appearance of a very antient town: itis without 
walls; and we found no antiquities upon the spot. Belon 
confounded it with Pertnruus’; whose situation is pointed 
out by its retaining the later name of Heraciiéia. That 
Kthodosto was antiently BisanTue, is clearly shewn by 
D'Anville*, from the circumstance of the latter having 
taken the name of Ithedestus. It is placed by Ptolemy? in 
Trace, which corrects an error of Stephanus’, who assigns 
it a situation in Maceponta,near to Turace. Ptolemy 
says it was called Ruapesta. Benjamin of Tudela is the 
first writer by whom it is named Rodosto’: he describes it 
as a Jewish University, near to Constantinople, distant two 
days’ journey from Péra. According to Stephanus, Bisantue 


was 


(2) The Etching which is annexed, exhibits the objects contained within a single 
square of the lattice of this window. 

(3) ** Rhodosto est vne ville auriuage du Proronring, quia nostre aduis, ancienne- 
ment auoit nom Perinthus. Combien qu'il y aye des gents qui pensent que Perinthus 
fust celle qu’on nomme maintenant Heraclée.” Belon, Olservat. en Gréce, Sc. f. 66. 
Paris, 1555. 

(4) Ant. Geog. Part I. p.239. Lond..1791. 

(5) Vide Ptolemzum, lib. iii, cap. 11. 

(6) BISANOH, rddrc Makedoviacg card Opdeny, «.7.d. Stephan. Byzant, de 
Urbib. &c. p.168. Amst. 1678. 

(7) It is however falsely printed Doroston in the edition by Bened. Aria Montanus, 
printed at Antwerp, by Plantin, in 1575. ‘ Inde duorum dierum navigatione in 
Doroston veni, uli Israélitarum universitas,” &c. Itinerarium Benjamini, p. 32. 
Antu, 1575. 
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was a Samian colony ; and it was considered as the native 
place of an elegiac poet, of the name of Phedimus'. This 
is the same town which Pliny calls Restston, although he 
mentions Bisanthe and fKesiston as two distinct places ®. 
Rhodosto contains ten thousand houses. It has more 
Greeks than Turks for its inhabitants, besides Armenians and 
Jews. The whole commerce of the place consists in the 
exportation of corn, wine, fish, and wool, to Constantinople. 
Being situate due north of the Island of Proconnesus and 
Cyzicus, we were rather surprised at the extent of the 
prospect across the Propontis, without any intervening 
land’. The situation of the Proconnesian Isles was plainly 
marked by the heap of clouds hovering over them; but 
none of them were visible. Among those islands, upon 
the coast of Anatolia, the vessel, with the journals and 
property of ATHENIAN TWEDDELL, was wrecked in_ its 
passage from the Pir@eus to Constantinople’. 

The same bleak, inhospitable country was again exhi- 


bited upon our leaving HRhodosto to go to Turkmale, which 


lies easteward, at the distance of six hours; and afterwards 
the whole way to Eshi Eregh, three hours and a half farther. 
Tumuli were in view the whole way. ‘These Lhracian bar- 
rows are exactly similar to the tombs upon the opposite coast 
of Anatolia, especially to those of the Plain of Troy ; and the 


circumstance 


(1) Ag’ je PAIAIMOE édeyelor roenris BeoavOnvos, k.r.d. Of this poet Phadimus 
no mention has been made by any other writer. 

(2) Plin. Hist. Nat. lib.iv. cap.11. tom.I. pp. 216, 217. JL. Bat. 1635. 

(3) See Kauffer’s Chart at the end of the Volume. 


(4) See “ Tweddell’s Remains,” Appendix, p. 447. (Note). Lond. 1815. 
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circumstance of their similarity, has been urged as an 
argument against the opinion that any of the Trojan mounds 
related to the heroes who fell during the T’rojan War. But 


this fact should rather be adduced in support of that 


opinion; for it goes to prove that the tumult in Troas are 


similar to those which it was the custom of the neighbouring 
nations, in the time of the war of Troy, to raise over the 
bodies of deceased warriors. Had any other kind of antient 
sepulchres been pointed out in the Plain of Troy, than 
such as correspond in their present appearance with the 
manners of the age in which the war happened, there 
would have been good cause for denying that these were 
alluded to by Homer; but in the perfect agreement of their 
forms with those of the old Pedlasgic sepulchres, the proba- 
bility of their presumed origin is rather strengthened than 
diminished. 

The distance from Rhodosto to Eski Eregh, before stated, 
is computed as a journey of nine hours and a half; which, 
according to the common mode of reckoning, would make it 
equal to 275 geographical miles: but this is not true; and 
the fact is, that they reckon distances in this part of 
Thrace by the time in which waggons are drawn by 
buffaloes. The imposing name of this place deceived us, as 
it has cheated others. Eske Eregh signifying old Heracléa, 
we supposed that we should see here the ruins of that city, 
which also more antiently bore the name of PERInruus. 
But finding neither medals nor any considerable vestige of 
antiquity upon the spot, and that it was no maritime place, 

we 
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we inquired if there were any Pal@o-castro in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and we learned, that at two hours’ distance, we 
had left, upon our right hand, the port and THE RUINS OF 
THE ANTIENT city. According to the report of the peasants, 
medals are often found there; and they relate that several 
columns and inscribed marbles are now lying among those 
ruins. ‘There is a copious account of them in the Travels 
of Cornelius Le Bruyn; and the previous descriptions of 
Spon and Wheler mention inscriptions, pedestals of statues, 
and architectural remains, found there. ‘The port is good 
for large vessels; but the inhabitants no longer carry on 
any commerce. They call the place Biytik Eregh ; that is 
to say, Heracitia Masor: and it is very probable that there 
antiently did exist a lesser town at Esk: Eregh, which was 
called Heracriza Minor. Biytk Eregh, as its name im- 
plies, is now the larger village of the two: it contains about 
one hundred houses, and a monastery; also another old 
monastery, which is in ruins. ‘The only remains of anti- 
quity that we could discover at Eski1 Erreeui, consisted of 
a few fragments of small pillars, and a marble with the 
following Inscription, cut in very large characters : 
SOYAIAKAEONATPA 
TEPONTINANKAIAO.. 


OZTEIMOYTHNOAEI 
ZAIPENAPOAEITA 


Lt relates to Julia Cleopatra. ‘The common form of salutation 
occurs in the fourth line; and this, when translated “ Vale 
Viator,’ does not accurately convey the sense in which it 


was 
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was used by the Greeks; who did not consider it as vale- 
dictory, according to our acceptation of the term ; but rather 
as answering to salve, or gaude ; or, as we should say, ‘“‘ Good 
luck to ye!” They used the word yeiee when they drank 
to any one’s health, and as a morning salutation when 
they met in the streets'. The appearance of the few 
antiquities that we found here, may serve to point out 
a place for Perinruus as distinct from Heraciéa; which 
therefore received the name of the older city: and thus to 
account for the appellation of Esk: Eregli; especially as it 
has never been ascertained when the name of Heracléa 
was substituted for that of Perinthus. In the posthumous 


Commentary of Holstenius (the best elucidator of antient 


geography) upon the work of Stephanus Byxantinus, as it 


was edited by Theodore de Ryck, there is a description 
given of a medal of Perinthus*; this in front exhibited the 
head of Hercules, with the legend TON KTIZTHN; and 
for reverse, the club of Hercules, around which appeared 
NEPINOION B NEQKOPQN. The reason therefore is 
evident, why Perinthus took the name of Heracléa; although 
it be unknown when this change was introduced’. It was 

the 


(1) Ad ydp roe roy radaay rpocpycec ai piv EwOivai, yaine, ai O& iorépivat, 
vytiatve. Vide Schol. in Lucian. Pro Laps. in Salutand. tom. I. p.724. ed. Reitz. 
Amstelod. 1743. 

(2) Luce Holstenii Note et Castigationes Postumz in Stephani Byzantii EONIKA, 
p.251. L. Bat. 1684. 

(3) ‘* Sed quo tempore nomen hoc obtinuerit non satis inter doctos exploratum est. 
Vide Tristanum, tom. II. p. 80.” Ilid. 
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the most considerable of all the maritime cities of TuHpace; 
and is described, in the Itinerary of Antoninus, as situate 
between Tyrallum and Cenophrurion'’. We saw nothing of 
the remains of the Macrontichos, or long wall, constructed 
by Anastasius at the beginning of the szxth century, which 
here extended from the Euaine to the Propontis*. When 
Byzantium became Constantinople, it caused the decay of 
Heraciea; whose See, notwithstanding, enjoys the pre- 
eminence of metropolitan, in that province of Thrace 
which is distinguished by the title of Europa’. We regretted 
that we did not visit this place, as we had been advised to 
pass the night there: but its being situate an hour's 
distance out of the main road, while we expected to find 
the remains of the old city at Eskt Eregl, prevented our 
going thither. 

A very curious circumstance in the natural history of the 
swallow was made known to us accidentally at this village. 
In the course of our search for antiquities, happening to 
visit the shop of a poor barber, we observed, as we were 
speaking to the owner, ina room with a ceiling so low pitched 
that our heads almost touched it, a swallow enter, two or 


three 


(1) See also Herodotus, lib. iy. c. QO; lib.v. cc. 1,2, 41; lib. vi. c.33. ed. Gronov. 
L. Bake 17X06: 


(2) It began a little to the east of Heracléa, and terminated near a place called 


Dercon, upon the shore of the Euzine. The Emperor Anastasius caused it to be con- 


structed as a barrier against the incursions of many foreign nations, who had penetrated 
even to the environs of Constantinople. 


(3) D’Anville, Ant. Geog. Part I. p. 240. Lond. 1791. 
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three times, through a hole purposely left for its admission, 


over the door. Without regarding either the number or the 


noise and motion of so many persons in this small room, it 
continued its operation of building a nest, although within 
our reach, against one of the joists. It was impossible not 
to admire the activity of this little animal; the velocity with 
which it went and returned; but above all, the happy 
confidence which it seemed to enjoy, in its security from 
The owner of the shop entertained 


molestation or injury. 
the superstition which is common to all nations‘ that are 


visited by this bird, and which is alluded to by Sophocles’, 
concerning the sanctity of his’ little guest ; deeming himself 
fortunate 


(4) The author has observed this superstition among more than twenty different 
nations. The following list contains the name of the swallow in twenty-three languages. 
It is taken from ‘‘ Forster’s Olservations on the Brumal Retreat of the Swallow,” 
p. 44. Third Edit. 

Greek, 
Latin, 


French, 


Lond. 1813. 
Xeridav. 


Hirundo. 


Tshikuk. 
Swalfo. 


Zwaluw. 


Cornish, 
Laplandic, 
Dutch, 


German, 


Hirondelle. 


[talian, Rondinella. Schwalbe. 


Spanish, 


Portuguese, 


Sualeuu. 
Sulu. 
Svala. 


Golondrina. Teutonic 
I 


Andorinha. Norwegian, 
Lastowitza. Icelandic, 
Jaskolka. 
Garindshu. 
Fetske. 
Gobhlan. 


Gwennol. 


Russian, 
Polish, 
Turkish, 
Hungarian, 
Galic, 
Welsh, 
Besides these, there are, of course, many different names for the different species of 


Danish, Svale. 
Swedish, 


Anglo-Saxon, Swalewe. 


Svala. 


English, Swallow. 


swallow ; for which the Reader is referred to the Tract above cited. 


(5) Sophocl. Elect. V. 149. p.186. tom. I. Paris, 1781. 
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FROM THE COUNTRY OF THE CICONES, 


fortunate in being thus honoured by one of Apollo's messen- 
gers. He told us, that the same swallow had annually visited 
him for many years ; but that this year it came earlier than 
usual; that it paid him handsomely for its lodging; its 
presence being considered as a most fortunate omen, whereby 
customers were attracted to his shop whenever the swallow 
arrived. 

January the 12th, we set out for Se/yvria, the SELYMBRIA 
of Herodotus', distant three hours from Eski Ereglh. The 
termination BRIA, so common in this country, answered in 
the Thracian language to the Greek NOAI%*, and to the 
Celtic Dunum. The old Roman road is entire in many parts 
of the route: itis paved with black marble, resembling trap 
or basalt. We observed it both upon this and the preceding 
day; and it may be traced hence with great ease the whole 
way to Constantinople. The small tumult for marking distances 
also occur with greater regularity, in pairs, one on each 
side of the road, in the approach to the capital. At 
Selyyria there is a bridge of thirty arches, over a 
nameless river. The town contains two thousand houses. 
This place may be considered as retaining, unaltered, 
the appellation given to it by Strabo, who cails_ it 
SELYBRIA; and the @ being pronounced JV, it becomes 


SELYVRIA. 


(1) Lib. vi. p.341. ed. Gronov. 
(2) Trv dé rdédews Boiac xadouvpivys Opgeiori. Strabon. Geog. lib. vii. p, 462. 
ed. Oxon. 


TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Setyvria. Strabo says that its name, being SeLyus, became 
SeLyspria, by the Thracian termination’. 

From Selyvria to Biyik Tchekmadji, the road lies 
entirely along the shore of the Prorontis. We passed 
through Crevatis, situate upon the beach, with a square 
tower and a bridge of thirty arches, making a conspicuous 
figure in the approach to it. Buyuwk Tchekmad)i, signitying 
the great bridge, has a series of four stone bridges raised 
upon arches; over which, and along the old paved way, we 
passed by a dake to the town. The lake extends north- 
ward to a considerable distance. At Biyuk Tchekmadje 
there is a fine harbour. The town contains two hundred 
houses; of this number about sixty belong to Lurks. 
Here we halted for the night. The next morning (Jan. 13), 
we rode to Kiétchik Tchekmadji, or the Little Bridge, 
commonly called Ponte Prccolo in the Italian, which is the 
most general language of the Levant. This place is distant 
three hours from Béyuk Tchekmadj. It is nothing more 


than a village by the sea side, surrounded by marshes and 


pools; being remarkable only for its unwholesome situation, 


and dangerous Ma/dria during summer. It commands, 
however, a pleasing prospect of the Sea of Marmora ; 
because all the vessels are seen passing, that sail from the 
Archipelago or from the Black Sea. Hence we proceeded 
three hours more to the capital; and having entered Con- 
STANTINOPLE, near to the spot where Mahomet effected the 


memorable 


a sa 


(3) ‘Qe cat » rou LyArvos wore LyrAvBpia mpoonydpevTat, k.T.r., Strabon. Geog. 
lv. vii. p.462. edit. Oxon. 
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memorable breach that gave a death-blow to the Roman 
Empire, we completed our Levantine tour. In the space 
of about eleven months, we had made a complete survey 
of the AicEan and eastern shores of the MepirerraNEAN 
seas; having coasted all Asta Minor, the Hoty Lanp, 
Eeyprt, the Islands of the ArcurpELaco, Greece, MAcrponia, 
Turace; and here were returned safe to the same port 
whence we sailed in the Grand Signior’s corvette, the year 
before, for the Dardanelles. 

As we rode through the streets of the city towards the 
quay, opposite to Lophana, the Turkish rabble, seeing a 
party of infidels on horseback', could not be restrained from 
offering their accustomed insults and violence. Conse- 
quently, we had some large stones thrown at us. We used 
all the expedition possible to get to the harbour, where 
we left our horses, and hired a boat to take us across; 
leaving also the Tchohodar and Antonio to settle with the 
Surudjees, and to follow afterwards with the baggage. Near 
to the shore, in passing down to the harbour, we saw the 
most beautiful Soros we had ever beheld. It consisted 
entirely of the green Atracian marble, or verde-antico, in five 
pieces. Upon one side of it a cross was represented ; 
proving that the workmanship was executed in the time 
of the Christian Emperors: but it was a tomd fit for the 

proudest 


(1) In some parts of Turkey, especially in Egypt, Christians are prohibited the 
use of horses, and compelled to appear only upon asses ; the Moslems’ deeming it an 


act of presumption, in persons proscribed as infidels, to appear in public as equestrians. 
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proudest sovereign of the Hastern Emre. We heard 
report afterwards, that our Ambassador had claimed it for 
the Nation ; therefore it may possibly now be in England. 
Landing at Yophana, we hastened up to our former 
lodgings in Péra; and, upon our arrival, found two 
English Gentlemen, both belonging to the University of 
Cambridge—Mr. (now Sir William) Gell, and Mr. Dodwel/— 
in possession of the apartments we had formerly occupied. 
These gentlemen received us in the kindest manner; and 
having welcomed our safe return from a long and perilous 
expedition, requested that we might all board together 
beneath the same roof; politely ceding a part of their 
lodgings to accommodate us. Here, therefore, we esta- 
blished ourselves for the remainder of the winter season: 
enjoying their friendly and polished society; and mutually 
participating the usual hospitality of the different envoys 
then resident at the Porfe. And here, too, having brought 
to a successful termination the account of these Travels, 
as far as it relates to Greece, Ecyptr, and the Hoty Lanp, 
this Seconp Parr of the narrative might terminate; but 


as the Reader may be curious to accompany the author 


upon his journey home, since it includes an excursion to the 
Hungarian Mines, we shall make the rest of our observations 
form a Supplement to this Secrion ; after giving a cursory 


statement, in the following Chapter, of the manner in which 


our time was spent during our second residence in the 


Turkish Capital. 
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Circumstances that prevented the author's departure —Daigerous in- 
SJtuence of the climate—Unhealthy state of the English at Péra— Rats 
Evening assemblies— 


and Cats—Society of Péra—Spies—E tiquette 
State of the Turkish Government—Persons who farm the dirt of the 
City— Diamonds —Other precious stones —Vasa murrhina— Bazar 
Sor the Pataal Tash, or Keff-hil— Localities of this mineral—Manner of 
collecting t—Drug-market—Shops for Stationary and Bookbinding— 
Tobacconists —Tchibouque manufactories — Manner of visiting the 


City—Last visit to Sancta Sophia—Further account of that edifice 


—Views of its interior —Cisterna maxima—Gyllius —Basilica— 


Aqueduct of the Roman Emperors—Porta aurea—Description of the 
Wall of ‘Theodosius —Antient Cyclopéan walls of Byzantium — 
Mahomet’s breach by the Cannon-Gate —Chalcedon —Maiden’s 

Castle, 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Castle, or Tower of Leander —Sinus Byzantinus— Cause of its 
erroneous appellation of Tue Golden Horn—Jewish depravity— 
Cyat- Khanah—Marcidum mare. 


Many things conspired to detain us in Constantinople, CHAP. XV. 
<_< 


from January until the beginning of April. The rebel troops  Circum- 


stances that 


of Hachi Pasha then occupied all the district north of the prevented the 
city; and it was necessary to wait until they retired to the _ parture. 
vicinity of Yassy. A journey over-land is moreover imprac- 

ticable, until the snow melts upon Mount Hanus. Add. to 

this, the inevitable consequences of ill health among English- 

men, who, in such a climate, venture to live too much as__ Dangerous 
they would do in their own country, upon a meat diet with de ete 
beer and wine, however abstemiously used. ‘There was 

hardly one of our countrymen, then resident in the capital, 

who did not experience occasional attacks of intermittent 

fever. The author was brought to the point of death by a 

quinsey so alarming as to occasion a locked jaw; and the 
disorder would have terminated his existence, had it not 

been for the skill and humanity of Dr. Scott, Physician 

of the British Embassy; who, although suffering himself 


under a violent chronic rheumatism, nevertheless bestowed 


unremitting attention upon his patient; and ultimately 


obviated the dangerous tendency of an inflammation that 
nothing seemed likely to subdue’. Constantinople is by 


no 


(1) The same gentleman accompanied Lord Macartney to China. He is mentioned 
by Sir George Staunton, in his account of the Embassy, (vol. I. p. 36. Lond. 1798,) as 
“a gentleman of atilities and experience.’——To his abilities, literary information, collo- 
quial talents, liberal and upright mind, and to all the other excellent qualifications of 
his head and heart; all who had the happiness of knowing him will bear ample 


VOL. IV. 358 testimony, 
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no means a healthy place of residence, for persons 
who have not lived long enough there, to become 
inured to the vicissitudes of its climate. The sudden 
changes of temperature, owing to the draught of wind 
through the straits, either of the Black Sea, or of the Sea 
of Marmora, render such persons liable to the most fatal 
effects of obstructed perspiration; and what these effects are, 
few of the inhabitants of other countries can have formed 
any adequate ideas’. A single example, to which the author 
was an eye-witness, may serve to afford some conception 
of the disorders occasioned by the climate. Soon after 
our arrival, upon the anniversary of our Queen's birth-day, 
the liberation of the Maltese slaves took place. It had been 
acceded to by the Turkish government, owing principally, as 
it was believed, to a forlorn hope of the Capudan Pasha, that 
he should thereby be able to obliterate the evil impression 
caused by the atrocious murder of the Beys in Egypt; 
whereof all Europe then rang from side to side. At all 

events, 


testimony. The author deeply laments that he has only the melancholy satisfaction of 
paying this tribute of respect and gratitude to his worthy friend, when he is no longer 
living. He had retired to a small estate in Scotland; and the news of his death: was 
lately announced in the public papers. 

(1) “ Le Tramontane, che in Napoli et in Roma son cosi salubri; qui son di mala 
qualita: perche portano dal mar nero molti vapori grossi, che esala quel mare, per 


esser fangoso, e per lo concorso di tanti fiumi grandi che vi entrano, e della palude 


‘Meotide.” (Viaggi di Pietro Della Valle, p.QO. Roma, 1650.) The author then 


proceeds to describe an effect, or rather a sign, of Malaria, which no other writer has 
noticed. ‘ Tutti i tetti, fatticon tegole e canali, come quelli di Roma, si vedono 


sempre copefti DI QUELLA RUGGINE GIALLA, 0 come la yogliamo chiamare, che in Italia 
l'hau emo PER INDITIODI Mau’aria.” — bid, 


CONSTANTINCPLE. 


events, it was said to be a business concerted between him 
and our ambassador; and, if due to the exertions of the latter, 
nothing can be more worthy of praise. We were at the palace 
where the ambassador resided, when these poor men came to 
offer their thanks to the British nation. It was an affecting 
sight. Some of them had been nearly half a century in 
chains; and many were to return to their relations after 
being thought dead for several years. One of these men, 
washing his linen in the open air, and being stripped, as 
somewhat heated by the work, felt a most agreeable and 
cooling breeze beginning from the north; the wind, which 
had been southerly, then changing. In a short time he was 
seized with a stiffness in all his limbs, attended with fever, and 
followed by delirium ; his jaw locked; and, notwithstanding 
the skill and constant attendance of Dr. Scott, before twenty- 
four hours had elapsed, he wasno more. Such are the bless- 
ings of what is often described as a delightful and luxurious 
climate’. There can scarcely be found a spot upon earth 
more detestable than Péra; particularly in the most crowded 
part of it. We might be said to live in cemeteries; the 
only water used for drinking, passing through sepulchres to 
the feverish lips of the inhabitants, filled with all sorts 
of revolting impurities, and even with living animalcule. 
The owner of the hotel where we resided, wishing to make 


some repairs in his dwelling, dug near the foundation, and 
found 


(2) See the Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, vol. III. p.16, &c. 


Lond. 1771. 
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found that his house stood upon graves, yet containing the 
mouldering reliques of the dead. ‘This may perhaps account 
for the swarms of rats; not only in the buildings, but in the 
streets; whither they resort in such numbers at night, that a 
person passing through them finds these animals running 
against his legs. ‘The prodigious multitude, however, of the 
rats is not owing to any want of cats ; for the latter constitute 
the greater nuisance of the two. They enter through the 
crazy roofs, which consist only of a few thin planks, and 
render the smell of the bedchambers much more offensive 
than that of a dunghill. Some of these cats are of a very 
uncommon breed; and they are remarkable for their great 
beauty. One evening, as the author was adding these notes, 
there descended from the trap-door of the roof, and came 
prowling into his room, a cat of such astonishing size and 
beauty, that he at first mistook it forsome fiercer animal. It 
had long hairs like the Angora breed; and the colour ofits fur 
was white, tipped with a golden yellow: its tail standing erect, 
like that of a squirrel, was flattened by the position of its 
hairs, which stuck out on either side, so as to make it a span 
wide: its ears were high and pointed, covered also with 
long hairs; and it had a bushy ruff about its neck: its large 
eyes shone like two topazes. An endeavour was made to 
detain it by shutting the door; but it effected its escape by 
the way that it came, and never appeared afterwards. This 
curious and beautiful example of the feline tribe was equal 
in size to a large fox. A species more common frequented 
our apartments, which comes from Persia, and is of a 
blue colour. We visited the menagerie belonging to the 


Grand 
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Grand Signior, where we saw but few rare animals; and 
all of them are wretchedly kept. The only thing worth 
seeing was a lion of superior size, that had belonged to 
Hassan Pasha, and used to follow him like a dog; but at 
last, having slain one of his keepers, it was chained within 
the menagerie for life. 

Upon the Queen’s birth-day, another ceremony took 
place; the laying of the first stone of the New Palace for 
the British Ministers at the Porte; at this we also 
attended, in company with all the English then resident. 
The former building had been consumed by fire. The 
gaieties of the Carnival were greatly increased this year 
in Péra, in consequence of the expulsion of the French 
from Egypt ; and the Turks were rather more tolerant than 
usual in their behaviour towards the English. Masquerades 
were frequent in all the houses of the foreign ministers ; 
and there were also public masquerades, in taverns, open to 
all comers: the latter of course formed of the lowest 
company, and being for the most part nothing better 
than the most public exhibition of disgusting sensuality. 
The only circle that can be called by the name of Society 
in Péra, is formed by the families, secretaries, chaplains, 
interpreters, and agents of the different envoys: and this 
may be considered as naturally exhibiting an entertaining 
masquerade, without any licence from the season of Carnival. 
It is the same in all seasons ; a mixed and motley assembly 
of many nations and languages. ‘The chief amusement 
at their evening parties, consists in card-playing. The 


French government, always famous for the skill with 
which 
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which it conducts political intrigue, when it wishes to 
employ a spy who may collect the state secrets of the 
ministerial Awe at Péra, take care to send one who is an 
adroit gambler; and who, by his address among the 


women, becomes a popular man at their card-tables; the 


generality of the young men being engaged in dancing. 


One or two such spies had at this time obtained situations 
in our army; and they have since proved themselves to 
be the traitors we at that time suspected they were. Yet 
it was amazing to observe with what eagerness the com- 
pany of these men was courted, and with what incre- 
dible facility, the unsuspecting Ministers of the different 
nations became their dupes. At last arrived General Sebas- 
tiani himself, said to have been originally a_ postillion; 
and whose intellectual attainments certainly did not belie 
the report. This man, the avowed ambassador of the 
French government, dressed like the trumpeter of a puppet- 
show, soon acquired such influence, by his affectation of 
gallantry, and by his unequivocal language even with those 
young women who had the greatest reputation for chastity, 
that, according to his own vulgar expression, he might be said 
«to have had the whole diplomatic body under his thumb.” 
Yet there is no place where so much fuss is made about a 
point of etiquette as at Péra; and this sometimes gives rise 
to a very amusing exhibition. At a ball, before dancing 
begins, the gentlemen stand up first, without their partners ; 
and a general scramble, with altercation, ensues for 
precedency. A stranger would suppose that at least half a 
dozen duels were to be fought the next morning; but, like 

all 
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all blustering, it generally ended in words only. It is 
impossible, however, to hear the cause of so much agitation 
without laughter.—** Sir, this is my place! I am to dance 
with Prussia!’’—* You'll pardon me, Sir! Russia goes 
down another set.’’—‘‘ Gentlemen, I must beg you will give 
way; England ismy partner!” Admitted to the supper- 
table, he sees with surprise some of the ladies wrapping up 
roasted woodcocks, and other edible animals, whole, and 
putting them into their pockets’. If attracted towards a 
corner of the room, where the number of calpacs and 
whiskered faces announce a party of the Dragomans, he finds 
them bartering some antique medal or gem, or settling the 
price of a shawl, or offering for sale an embroidered 
handkerchief; or perhaps two Greek physicians disputing 
their mode of practice. Upon the sofas round the room, 
the elder Greek women, with heads and hands in con- 
stant motion, displaying their long ringlets of false or 
dyed hair, are bawling to each other in Romaic, and in 
a tone of voice the most shrill and inharmonious. This 
description of one evening assembly in the apartments of an 
ambassador at Péra, applies equally to all; for there is not 
the smallest variety to be observed in going from one house 
to another; the same amusement, the same conversation, 


and the same company, are found in every other palace. 
From 


(1) This happened at an entertainment given by the British Ambassador. In Irary, 
the practice, among the poorer nobility, of carrying off confectionary in this nyanncr, is 


very common. 
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From Péra, casting our reflections towards Constantinople, 
that a few general observations may be introduced, respecting 
the actual state of the country, before we take a final leave of 
it; we find the Turks, whose possessions are the objects of 
this diplomatic hive, living as unconscious of its existence as 
if there were not a single foreign minister at the Porte. 
Always holding the envoys in utter detestation and contempt, 
and compelling them to submit to the meanest degradations 
whenever an audience is granted in Constantinople, the Turks 
never bestow a thought upon such persons after they have 
quitted the city. In the mean time, it may be said of them, 
that ‘‘ their portion is prepared ;’’ and while they remain 
insensible of the schemes for their downfall, which are 
daily becoming more mature at Péra, the different parts 
of their vast empire may be said to hang together by a 
cobweb ligature. One of their Vaziers, about a century ago, 
Djin Ah Pasha, was for removing all such troublesome 
guests as foreign envoys to the Princes Island, nine miles 
from Constantinople'; considering them to be nothing 
better than so many civil spies: and who, as a faithful 
member of the Turkish cabinet, ought to blame the Vzer’s 
policy? There was every reason to believe, at this time, 
that Turkey could not long exist as an independent empire ; 
and yet, as we sometimes say of human decrepitude, 
it seems to have “ taken a‘new lease.” Its resources 
are, however, daily becoming more and more feeble; for 


although 


(1) See Sir James Porter's accurate ‘‘ Observations on the Government and 
Manners of the Turks,” p.151. Lond. 1771. 
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although the Turks be individually wealthy, the government 
is poor. The taxes, badly levied in the first instance, are 
worse collected ; and whole provinces, in a state of open 
rebellion, pay no contribution. Every one must be aware 
with what gigantic steps Russza was encroaching upon the 
side of Circassia and Georgia; making the additions to her 
immense empire resound in Europe as so many conquests ; 
whereas they ought only to be considered as gained by 
the inundations of a great flood, whose dams have gone 
to decay. But lamentable indeed would be the event of 
Turkey becoming dependent upon Russia; still more so of 
seeing the Russezan flag hoisted upon the towers of 
Jonstantinople. ‘The expressive words of Buonaparte, “« Diu 
ME GARDE DES Russes !”’ ought to be adopted as a motto for the 
arms of Turkey. Once in THEIR possession, Constantinople, 
like its opposite neighbour Chalcedon, would soon be without 
a vestige to tell where it stood ; and Athens would be razed 
from the earth. Russia, however, was gradually advancing, 
and, under some pretence or other, annually approaching 
from the north. ‘Towards the south, the Beys were every day 
rendered more formidable in Egypt; being aided by the hostile 
dispositions of the Pashas of Syria and the Dey of Algiers. 
Upon the west, as a wolf ready to sally from his den upon 
the neighbouring folds, was couched Ali Pasha; and, from 
the frontiers of his territory even to the Black Sea, were 
hordes of banditti, ready to side with the stronger party, 
or to pillage both, when any favourable Opportunity for so 
doing might be presented. More towards the Danube were 
collected the menacing forces of Pasvan Oglou ; who, 
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with his comrades in arms, regarded triumphantly the 
coming overthrow of the Ottoman power. By the people, 
he was beloved and protected; and wonderful it was that 
he did not reap the full fruit of those talents, and of that 
energy, which, to inspire universal esteem and admiration, 
wanted only to be known and appreciated according to their 
due value. It remains, therefore, only to speak of the state 
of the empire upon its eastern side. Here the Pasha of 
Amastra was becoming formidable ; so that the Porte, every 
where surrounded by enemies, like the scorpion encircled 
by fire, waited only the last act of despair to inflict a wound 
upon itself. This wound was afterwards given in the 
dreadful disturbances that followed the establishment of the 
Nizami Djedid': but to the amazement of all those who were 
well acquainted with the internal state of the T'urkish empire, 
it has still survived ; and the most impotent of human beings, 
cooped up with his eunuchs and concubines in an old crazy 
hutch at the mouth of the Thracian Bosporus, still exer- 
cises a nominal jurisdiction over many millions of human 
beings, inhabiting the fairest and most fertile portion of 
the earth. 


That many valuable antiquities may be purchased in 


Constantinople, by making application to persons who pay 


annually a sum of money for the privilege of collecting, 
washing, and sifting the produce of the common sewers of the 


city, 


(1) See Mr, Walpole’s account of the revolution caused by the Nixami Djedid, in 


the Second dition of the First Section of Part 11. of these Travels. 
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city, was stated inthe First Section of this Part of the author’s 
Travels*. The circumstance was made known to us by a 
Greek physician, one Dr. Inchiostro, who often sold coins 
and gems, purchased of these people, in the palaces of the 
envoys. Having bought of him a few things thus found, 
he conducted us, upon our second visit to the city, to the 
place where the mud-washers carry on their labour. The 
persons so employed were Turks: we found them with 
large tubs filled from the draining of the streets, which they 
passed through fine wire sieves; and it is said that they 
become rich by the things thus obtained. We bought of 
them a carnelian intagho, representing Apollo in the chariot 
of the sun, drawn by four horses; one of the subjects 
common to the vases’ and gems of Greece, and especially 
prevalent among the antiquities of this city. But there is 
another source of wealth, for which a higher rent is paid ; 
namely, the sweeping of the bazar where the Jewellers 
carry on their trade. Here all the dust is collected, and 
caretully examined; and that articles of value are con- 
Stantly found in it, is evident in the sum paid for collecting 
it. Small bits of go/d and silver are of course found; but we 
were told that diamonds, which the dealers carry about in 
paper packets, are dropped and lost, and make a part 
of the gains. The number of diamonds exhibited to us 

by 
acre a a eet nt 


(2) See Part II. Section I. p. 48. Brorbourne, 1812. 

(3) A most spirited representation of this subject occurs upon a terra-cotia vase, 
discovered in a sepulchre at Athens by Mr. Graham. The studs of the harness, and 
zone of the God, are gilded. 
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by the merchants, in this bazar, was very great. If we 
asked for precious stones, when we were accompanied by a 
Janssary, the merchants, who are generally Armenians, 
would shake their heads, and say they had none: such 
articles of trade never being exhibited in shops, as in London; 
but carried secretly in the girdles and pockets of the dealers, 
and generally in their bosoms. When a traveller ventures 
alone into the bazar, he finds them all seated, cross-legged, 
upon their counters; and having prevailed with one of the 
dealers to produce his stock of gems, the rest readily follow 
the example. Little white paper packets are then opened, 
which are filled with dzamonds, almost all of them being 
what are called roses ; and many blemished, which are sold 
very cheap. For amethysts, we paid as high as two piastres 
the carat, because they were called sapphires; having a 
rounded pebble form, and a great intensity of colour. Cats’ 
eyes, of all kinds, are very common; whether of quartz, 
penetrated by amianthus, or of chalcedony, with small 
translucent specks in the centre, behind which they apply a 
green foil. The last are always sold coarsely mounted. 
There is no place where they understand better the art of 
burning topazes, so as to give them a bright red colour, 
when they are sold under the name of balass' rubies. A 


remarkable 


(1) q.d. Palatium, the domicile or matrix of the ruby (See Nichols on Gems, 
Part I. Ch.3. p.59. Camb.1652.): it being an old notion of /apidaries that the 


matrix of every precious stone was a similar substance of inferior hardness and value. 


Hence ‘‘ mother of emerald; mother of pearl,” &c. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


remarkable fine one of this description was bought by 
Madame Tamara, wite of the Russian minister, for one 
hundred and twenty sequins. The same lady had formed a 
collection of precious minerals, exceedingly valuable on 
account of their beauty and rarity ; among others, a ring 
stone of rock crystal, containing capillary LEpidote and 
capillary red Titanium, in the same specimen; the only 
example known of such an association. But the most 
curious article of jewellery, in the bazar at Constantinople, is 
the Chrysolite of Klaproth’?; whose natural locality is entirely 
unknown. The Chrysolite is not highly valued asa gem ; but 
we could never succeed in our search after a regular crystal 
of this substance. Before our arrival, the Russzan minister’s 
lady had, however, bought a mass of Chrysolite as big asa 
turkey’s egg; but attaching no value to it in that form, she 
had ordered it to be cut, and mounted as a necklace and 


bracelets. Persons have sometimes been puzzled to explain 


the appearance of emeralds in the East-Indies, because they 


are not the natural productions of that country’; but it is very 
probable that they were originally carried thither by Arme- 
nian merchants from Constantinople. A regular intercourse 
has always existed between J'urkey and India, Couriers 


from 


(2) So named by him after receiving and analyzing specimens, that he received from 
Mr. Hawkins, of a Gem whose specific gravity is 3,340. But there are-many substances, 
called chrysolite by jewellers, which are entirely of a different nature. 

(3) See Tavernier, Dutens, Sc. That emeralds were known in Europe, before the 
discovery of America, is proved by the emerald that was in the mitre of Pope Julius the 
Second; and by the necklace of antique emeralds found in Pompeii, and seen by 
Mr. Hawhkins. 
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from Constantinople arrive in Bombay within forty-five or 
fifty days from the time of their departure. The porcelain 
of China, brought over-land upon the backs of camels, is 
exposed for sale in Grand Cairo, Smyrna, and Constantinople. 
We saw some porcelain dishes for containing Pilau, that 
had been thus conveyed; and they were a yard in diameter. 
The. same trade with China existed in the time of the 
Romans ; and at the introduction of these porcelain vessels 
into tome, they were bought at enormous prices, and were 
esteemed by the Romans of the Augustan age, as articles of 
the highest luxury and magnificence. These were the 
Vasa Murrhina of Pliny'; as may be proved from Belon ; 
who says that the Greeks still called them, in his time, 
‘* La Muirrhe de Smirna,”’ from Murex, a shell, called by 
the French the Porcelain Shell*; the fine vitrified superficies 
of porcelain resembling in its lustre and polish the surface 
of the murex. 

As almost every article of trade in Constantinople has a 
separate market appropriated to the sale of it, so there 
is a special bazar for that remarkable mineral called 
Keff- hil, 


ee as ate ~ 


(1) “ Oriens murrhina mittit: inveniuntur enim ibi in pluribus locis, nec insigni- 
bus, maxime Parthici regni: precipue tamen in Carmania, &c. Splendor his sine 
viribus, nitorque verius, quam splendor: sed in pretio varietas colorum, subinde circum- 
agentibus se maculis in purpuram candoremque, et tertium ex utroque ignescentem, 
velut per transitum coloris purpura rubescente, aut lacte candescente.” Plinio, Hist. 
Nat. lil. xxxvii. cap. 2. tom. III. p.520. L. Bat. 1635. 

(2) ‘* Mais l’affinité de la diction Murex correspond a Murrhina. Toutes fois ne 
cherchons l'etymologie que du nom Frangois, en ce que nous disons vaisseaux de Por- 


celaine, sgachants que les Grecs nomment LA Mirrue pe Smirna.” Singularitex 
Observées par Belon, liv.ii. ch. 71, f. 134. Paris, 1555. 
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Keff-kil’, after it has been rudely manufactured into large 
bowls for pipes, which the Turks export to Germany and 
to France ; where they bear the names of Meerschaum, and 
Ecume de Mer, from the circumstance of their floating in 
water. We had some difficulty in finding out this bazar ; 
but at last, being directed to Ouxoun Tcharchy, in the 
Fildjandj Khan, we were conducted into a square court, 
like that of all other khans, surrounded by a wooden gallery ; 
where, upon the floor of the gallery, we found the dealers in 
the pipe-bowls made of Keff-kil ; each dealer having a large 
pile of those bow/s heaped upon a mat in an adjoining apart- 
ment. Hither come those merchants, who export them by 
the caravans to Pest in Hungary, where they are re-manufac- 
tured. In the state for exportation they are every one of 
them as large asa man’s fist, and look like a coarse manu- 
facture of common pipe-clay; all the lustre and elegance 
which they afterwards exhibit being the result of subse- 
quent management in Hungary andin Germany. ‘There is 
perhaps no instance of any kind of clay giving employment 


to so many hands, or after its original manufacture 


passing through such a variety of modifications, and _ ulti- 


mately obtaining such enormous prices: therefore, as we have 
obtained further information respecting its natural history, 
we shall add a few remarks to those already published* upon 


the subject of this curious mineral. 
This 


(3) Signifying literally, “ foam-earth,” 
(4) See Part I. of these Travels, Chap. XXII, 
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ween ctl This remarkable clay, which the Turks call Pataal Tash, 


Localities of 18 by them believed to exist only in three different places ; 


this mineral, 


Nemely Kiry, Cara Yook, and Saca Koy; near a town in 
Asia Minor, called Eski-Shehr, or Old City; supposed 
by some to be the antient Hieraprotis, between Phrygia 
and Lydia‘; but Merapolis is called by the Turks Pambouk 
Kaldah-si. The first of these places, Nemely Kiry, is distant 


eighteen leagues from Esk: Shehr; the second, twelve 


leagues ; and the third, lying behind a mountain called by 
the Turks Boz Daaghi, and by the antient Greeks Messoghis, 
is distant fifteen leagues from the same town of Eshi Shehr. 


These are the places where it is now found in Asia; but 


there are pits opened for digging the same substance in the 


Crimea*; and also others near Thebes in Baeotia, which were 
observed by Mr. Hawks. 'The Asiatic Keff-kil, or Pataal 


Tash, is first discovered on the surface of the earth, by its 


whitish appearance ; and in its primitive state, it is a white 


moist soft substance, as easily cut with a knife as a piece of 


cheese. 


ae _ SS ee a eS = 


(1) For the first part of these observations respecting the 4siatic locality of this clay, 
the author is indebted to Mr. Hawkins, to whom the information was communicated 
in a letter from the Dragoman Pisani, written at Brusa. The situation of Hierapolis 
is here given from Stephanus Byxantinus; who says of it, ‘JEPATIOAT2, erate 
Povyias cat Avotag roduc, k.7.X. (Steph. Lib. de Urbib. &c. p.411. edit. Berkeliz, 
L. Bat. 1688.) For the situation of this city, see also Strabo, lib. xiii. Ptolemy, 
lib. y. and the Itinerary of Antoninus. It was renowned for its hot springs, and for 
the mineral incrustations they deposited. ‘ Hierapoli Phrygiz effervet aque calide 


multitudo, ex qua circum hortos et vineas fossis ductis immittitur. Heec autem efficitur 


post annum crusta lapidea, et ita quotannis dextra ac sinistra margines ex terra faciendo 


inducunt eam et efficiunt his crustis in agris septa.” Vitruvio, lib. viii. cap. 3. 
(2) See Part I. of these Travels, Chap. XXII. 
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cheese. The people of the country, under a stipulated grant 
from the Governor, collect this clay, by cutting or digging 
it off in large lumps, and while in a soft state; in which 
state it may be kept for six months, and upwards, if carefully 
covered with its own raspings: they then work it into 
tobacco-pipes, beads, and soucoupes* for cofiee; the first 
being the chief and most profitable branch of trade in 
which itis employed. After it has been wrought, it becomes 
desiccated, and contracts that degree of hardness under 
which it appears when sold for pipes; but even then, 
when heated, it is easily penetrated by any sharp instrument, 
and may be scratched by the nail. Either owing to its 
superabundance, or to the unskilfulness of those employed 
in collecting it,a great waste takes place in the manufacture 
of it; and no use whatsoever is made of the chips at Eski 
Shehr: but it seems the Jews have of late exported a certain 
quantity, which gives rise to a conjecture, either that they 
have converted, or that-they are endeavouring to convert it 
to some useful purpose’. And there is no doubt but that if this 
substance was found nearer to the British manufactories, the 


nature of its properties would cause it to be applied to many 


valuable 


(3) The form of the soucoupe in Turkey is not that of a patera, like our saucer: Ht 
is literally an under-cup ; and sometimes of gold, or silver, richly ornamented with gems. 
(4) Perhaps for supplying the baths, where it has been used in cleansing the hair of 
the women, (See Part I. of these Travels, Chap. XXII.) Ina subsequent letter to 
Mr. Hawkins, dated also from Brusa, it is stated, by Mr. Pisani, that ‘‘ a great 
number of cart-loads of the dust or fragments of the Keff-kil, had lately been sent to 


Constantinople by a Jew, who bought them in Eski Shehr, at the rate of one parah 
per oke.” 
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valuable uses: The mine is worked so far as the vein of the 
Keff-kil extends ; which it does, in some places, in a perpen- 
dicular, and in others in an oblique direction, five, ten, 
and fifteen yards in depth. When a vein is exhausted, the 
miners look out for another, and work it in the same 
manner until the whole is consumed; leaving the old mine 
in the state of an empty useless pit, exhibiting an opening 
about three yards in diameter. No subterraneous communi- 
cation has been discovered, by means of a level, between 
the different beds of this substance; nor is there an instance, 
answering the reports that have been published, of a fresh 
exudation of the Keff-ki, in any of the exhausted pits. 
The manufactory, in its present situation, is almost exclu- 
sively confined to the working of bowls for tobacco-pipes. 
The dealers repair to Eskt Shehr, where they purchase the 
pipe-bowls, at the price of from three to ahundred pardhs 
each: the last price is demanded when they are very 
large, and embellished with gilding. ‘They are then carried 
to Constantinople, to the baxar we have now mentioned, and 
to Smyrna; whence they are exported to Hungary, Poland, 
Germany, France, and Russia. 

Another very curious sight in Constantinople is the bazar 
where the drugs are sold; a long dusty covered place, like 
Exeter Exchange in London, but much larger. The powerful 
smell exhaled from the spices and simples here exposed to 
view, but particularly from the rhubarb, is perceived in the 
approach to this bazar; almost every vegetable production 
of the east, used medicinally, or as a perfume, and many 


mineral substances, are here offered for sale. Opium appears 


In 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


in large black balls or cakes, looking like Spanish- lquorice. 


These balls are cut smoothly with knives, to shew the 


interior of each mass; and half a dozen, or more samples, 


at different prices, are placed together. ‘The cheapest and 
worst opewm is of a brown colour, filled with stalks and 
leaves; that of the highest price approaches almost to a 
jet-black, and is perfectly free from impurities. Other 
articles are, the wood of aloes, incense, and all sorts of fragrant 
and other gums ; also the white oxide of arsenic, and the red, 
and yellow, sulphuret of arsenic or realgar, and orpiment ; of 
which last substance a depilatory is made for the use of the 
Turkish baths. ‘The other commercial objects worth notice, 
in this filthy and crowded city, (besides the Manuscript 
bazar and other things noticed in the preceding volumes) 
are the shops for stationary-ware and bookbinding. The 
bookbinders of Constantinople surpass all other in the neatness,. 
the elegance, and the perfection of their craft. This may 
perhaps be attributed to the high price sometimes paid for 
binding the beautiful manuscripts entrusted to their care. 
Every leat is secured with the utmost attention and skill; 
and the books, bound by Turkish workmen, open with the 
utmost evenness and facility. In the embellishment of the 
covers, and in the cases made to contain the volumes, both 
taste and ingenuity are shewn'. Pocket ink-stands, pocket- 


books, 


(1) See the long account of their “ cunning workmanship,” in the valuable Travels 
of Derxa Vatte. ‘I libri, si legano sommamente lene; e si adornano con molte 
galanterie di colori finissimi, ed’oro; in particolar di axurro oltramarino, con fogli- 


amini, 
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hooks, and pasteboard cylinders, for aini . 
books, and pasteboard cylinders, for containing rolled paper 
are made by them in a style of neatness that has never been 


equalled, 


i 


amini, e compartimenti allor modo: e le coperte ancora Lene spesso lauorate di fuori con 
diverse impronte, fatte, come io credo, con le stampe.”’ (Viaggi di Pietro Della Valle, il 
Pellegrino, p. 98. Roma, 1650.) The name of Deira Vatte often occurs in books 
of Travels, because it is included among those of other authors who have visited the Le- 
vant, asa matter of course; but his merit has been little attended to; and some travellers 
have spoken of his writings without ever reading them; as it would be easy to prove. 
He began his journey early in 1614, and ended it in 1626. His work was published 
in the form of Letters, which were written to a Neapolitan physician, who was his friend, 
Being of an antient and noble family, and possessing all the advantages of a good educa- 
tion, he received the surname of “ The illustrious Traveller.” In the opening of his 
work he says, ‘‘ A voi, miet Posteri; che, la Dio merce, quantunque restato gid solo, 
in Roma, di questa famiglia ne'tempi addietro distintu in pit rami, et assai piena di 
gente," &¢. A very principal merit of his work appears in the readiness with which he 
traces the reliques of antient customs in the manners of the inhabitants. 
many of these would extend this criticism beyond the limits of a note. A very curious 
jnstance occurs at the end of his Letter, dated Baghdad (Jan.2, 1617.); where he 
describes a custom among the women of powdering their hair with Mrca; which sub- 


stance, according to the mineralogical nomenclature of the age when he wrote, he calls 


To mention 


ia 


Tare. “ Del quale le Donne ne fanno vna poiuere da spargesenei capelit et i veli, che 
sopra'l nero fa molto Lene, parendo argento; onde anche la chiamamo in Arabico 
Mai-elfodhdha; cioé Acqua di argento, con tutto che 'veramente sia poluere, e non 
acqua: sorte di ornamento, che anche d& tempi antichi, come halbliamo in Trebellio 
Pollione, /& vsato da quell'effeminato di Gallieno Imperadore, il quale soleua spargerst 
i capelli, pit riccamente, di limatura d'oro."” His account of this custom is the more 
valuable, as Casaulon, Salmasius, and Gruter, unable to comprehend what the historian 
meant by go/d dust of sufficient levity to be used as powder for the hair, in their 
Commentary upon Tretellius Pollio, have passed in silence the words ‘ Crinibus 
suis AuRI sconeM aspersit.” (Vid. Trelell. Poll.in Vit. Gallien. ap. Hist. August. 
Script. tom. Il. p. 232. L. Bat. 1672.) There are few books of Travels that can 
be compared with the work of Detua Vacte for liveliness and information. The 
interesting account of his marriage with Maani, a Syrian damsel of Baghdad, is told 
in a delightful manner. She accompanied him during his travels for five years, and died 
at Mina upon the Persian Gulph. Dea Vatve caused her body to be embalmed, 
and carried it about with him, during four years that he continued to travel after her 


death. Atlength he had the mournful satisfaction of giving her an honourable inter- 


ment, 
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equalled, considering the low prices for which these are sold. 


In the same shops are also found paper lanthorns, which are 
so ingeniously contrived as to be adapted for the pocket, but 
will draw out to great length when required for use. The 
Turks carry them through the streets at night, at the end of 


their long pipes. Lastly, in passing through all the Turkish 
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towns, atraveller will not omit to notice the shops for tobacco, ‘ropacconists, 


and the manufacturers of pipe-tubes ; for these indeed con- 
stitute the first and principal sights that attract his regard. 
The cleanliness with which the tobacco is kept and exposed 
in neat glass jars, and the many varieties of this herb offered 
for sale, are worthy of attention. That which bears the 
highest price is of a fine golden colour, and is deliciously 
fragrant; being so totally different from the stinking weed 
commonly used in England, that the smell of it is pleasing 
to the most delicate olfactory nerves; and we never met 
with any person who disliked it. There is, however, a great 
deal of art used in preparing it; nor will it bear a sea-voyage; 
for when brought to this country it loses almost all its 
agreeable properties. ‘The manufacturers of pipe-tubes are 
seen at work every day in the shops belonging to the street 
leading to the sea-side opposite to Péra; and there is also 
an open bazar for the sale of such tubes, which are called 

Tchibouques. 


ment, at Rome, in the cemetery of his ancestors. This celebrated traveller died in 1652, 
at the age of sixty-six years. The best edition of his Travels is not that which is here 
cited; but a later, printed at Rome, in four vols. 4to. in 1662. The Freuch edition, 
in four vols. 4to. printed at Paris in 1670, is perhaps the worst extant; but there are 


many other. 
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Tchibouques'. They are made by boring straight stems of the 
cherry-tree, or of jessamine, with the bark on, six feet in 
length, by means of a turning wire augur, to which a 
mouth-piece is afterwards fitted of amber, voory, bone, or 
horn, sometimes adorned with gems, or, wanting such 
costly materials, with pieces of coloured glass. A tchibouque 
of cherry-tree wood, with a fine shining bark, of five feet in 
length, or one of the jessamine, six or eight feet in length, 
tipped with pale-coloured opake amber, sells for about two 
guineas of our money: but as the rank of a person is 
displayed by the costliness of his pipe, it may be imagined 
to what an extent this price. is sometimes carried. The 


jessamine tchibouque of the Capudan Pasha was adorned 


spirally with diamonds, extending from the amber mouth- 
piece along the tube; so that the price of a tchibouque may 
vary from twenty pardhs to twenty thousand prastres. Who- 
ever should attempt to describe the manners of the Turks, 
without giving some account of the ¢ehibouque, would very 
inadequately fulfil his purpose; because the ceremony of the 
tobacco-pipe is so materially connected with all their state 
affairs and private domestic habits, and the important place 
it holds in the history of their commerce and manufactures 

its 


(1) Sometimes Tchilouque is used to signify the whole apparatus of the Pirz, 
which consists of three parts ; the Low/, the tube, and the mouth-piece. 
** Thrice clapped his hands, and called his steed, 
Resigned his gem-adorned Tchibouque 
And mounting featly for the mead, 
With Maugrabee—and Mamaluke— 
His way amid his Delis took,” &e. 


Byron’s ** Bride of Abydos,” line 232. 
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isso conspicuous, that to neglect this subject, would be to 
omit a leading characteristic of the nation. ‘The employment 
of tending a stem of the cherry-tree, or of the jessamine, 
during its growth, is often productive of food for a whole 
family. To prevent the bark from splitting, it is kept 
constantly guarded by a swathing of wet linen rags; and 
the utmost care is used to preserve it from becoming 
crooked, by constantly watering and tending the plant. 
But as a perfectly straight stem is always a rare article, 
fraudulent imitations are sold, which are prepared with 
such ingenuity as sometimes to defy the nicest inspection. 
These are made by splicing together different pieces of the 
wood, and afterwards covering the whole over with fresh 
slips of bark, fastened on with glue. The bowls for these 
tchibouques are generally made of a fine red or black earthen- 
ware, plain, or ornamented with gilding. There is a parti- 
cular sort of red clay more highly esteemed than any other 
for this purpose ; the bowls made of it are therefore stamped 
with Turkish characters; and they are always sold plain, 
without any ornament of gilding. 

As we resided nearly three months in Pera, after our 


return from Greece, our visits to Constantinople were made 


leisurely and often; sometimes being accompanied by a 
Janissary, but more frequently without any such incum- 
brance. Now and then an unpleasant adventure occurred ; 
owing to the ill behaviour of a few fanatical Turks ; but, 
generally speaking, such instances were rare, and they were 
reprobated even by the Turks themselves. Once the author 
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received a violent blow from a ragged beggar, who came 
behind him, and was offended because, in a narrow part of 
the pavement, he had not room to pass. An alarm being 
given, the Janissary, who was at some distance, came to 
the spot, and would have put the offender to death, if he 
had not been prevented; the Turks, who witnessed the 
assault, sitting in their shops, encouraging him so to do. 
A disguise might be adopted, but not without risk, which 
would secure a Christian from all such attacks, and from 
any chance of observation; and perhaps it is a disguise 
worn sometimes in Constantinople; namely, the habit worn 
in the streets by Turkish women; disclosing only the eyes. 
In meeting one of the persons so wrapped up, it is 
impossible to distinguish either sex or age: the feet being 
concealed by a pair of clumsy boots, and the whole figure 
veiled by a thick covering of cloth. Nobody presumes to 
address persons so habited, even in the most crowded baxars’. 
This plan might be further aided, if the disguised person 
were attended by some woman of the country acquainted 
with the language. . 
Before we left Constantinople, an English officer accom- 
panied us upon our last visits to Sancra Sopuia, and to the 


outer 


(1) The Turkish women are generally, but not always, followed each by a female 
slave, as an attendant. If they meet foreigners in the dress of Franks, alone, in unfre- 
quented places, they will sometimes endeavour, by signs, to excite their regard ; 
although the danger to both parties (if observed to notice each other in the slightest 


manner) is.such as few persons would choose to encounter. 
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outer Wart or Tueovosius, by which the city was antiently 
fortified on its western side, from the Propontis to the Bay 
of the Golden Horn. 'The more we saw of this city, the 
more we had reason to be convinced that it remains as it 
was found at its conquest by the Turks. The same Aqueduct 
that was built by the Roman Emperors, still supplies the 
inhabitants: with water; and the interior of St. Sophia 
manifestly proves the indisposition of the Turks towards the 
destruction of the buildings they found. Indeed this part of 
their character was noticed long agp’, and in an age when 
all sorts of intemperate censures were lavished upon them 
by their vindictive enemies the Christians; as if it had been 
considered a holy thing to curse and to calumniate the 
Moslems’. ‘The impression made upon us by once more 


seein g 


(2) ‘‘.Car les Turcs n'ont rien osté des armoiries, peinctures, sculptures, et en- 
graueures, et escriteaux qu’ils y ont trouné...... Nous disons en outre que tes Turcs 
ONT TOUSIOURS EU CESTE COUSTUME, QUE QUELQUE CHASTEAU OU FORTERESSE QU’ILS 
AYENT JAMAIS PRIS, EST DEMEURE AU MESME ESTAT EN QUOY ILS L’ONT TROUUE: 
car ils ne demolissent jamais rien des edifices et engraueures.” Second Livre des 
Singular, observées par Belon, f.88. Paris, 1555. 

(3) A slight tincture of this feeling appears in.the prayer with which Grexor con- 
cluded his work. See p.306, of the original Paris edit. 1680. 

** Renversez, 6 Grand Dieu, sous les pieds de Loiiis, 
L’orgueil des Tyrans de Bysance,' 
Quw’ ils tombent 4 I’éclat des foudres de la France 
Aussi-tost frappez qu’ébloiiis ; 
Afin qu’ayant réduit ce qui vous est rebelle, 
Et par vous et pour vous étant victorieux, 
1] détruise l’erreur de ce peuple infidelle, 
Et fasse fleurir au lieu d’elle 
De vos divines Loix le culte glorieux.” 
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seeing this celebrated Mosevr, was the same that we 
have before described’. There is so much of littleness and 
bad taste in the patch-work of its interior decorations, and 
of confusion in the piles and buttresses about it, when viewed 
externally*, that we hardly considered it more worth visiting 
than some of the other mosques of Constantinople; for 
example, the superb Mosque of Sultan Solyman, or that of 
Sultan Achmed near the Hippodrome, which, although 
constructed contrary to the sound rules of architecture, is 
nevertheless, without exception, the finest building the 
Turks ever raised’. But that of Sultan Solyman may 
fairly vie with the boasted chef-d’ceuvre of Anthemius of 
Trallest. However, as St. Sophia has always excited 
considerable interest, owing to the circumstances of its 
history, and to the difficulty of obtaining a sight of it; and, 
moreover, as it has been suggested to the author that any 
correct views of the interior would be considered valuable 


additions 


On the other hand, the Turks in their prayers, as translated by Paut Lucas, (Voyage 
en Turquie, tom. I. p.84. Amst. 1744.), keep an even pace ‘with their Christian 
enemies. ‘‘ Ioignez, 6 grand Dieu, a l’oppression des Infidelles, la desolation, et la 
ruine entiere de toutes leurs villes. Amen.” 

(1) See Part II. of these Travels, Chap. II. 

(2) See the Vignette to this Chapter. 

(3) It is situate upon the eastern side ‘of the Hippodrome, in the middle of a 
spacious area, which is nearly square ; and separated from that part of the antient 
Hippodrome, now called At Meidan by the Turks, by a long and low wall repre- 
sented in the Plate facing p.56 in the First Section of Part Il. of these Travels. 
There are six minarets belonging to this mosque; from the top of which may be 
viewed the finest prospect in the whole world. 

(4) The architect of St. Sophia, under Justinian; assisted by Isidorus of Miletus. 
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additions to this Work, he has annexed its faithful por- 
traiture, represented, in two points of perspective, by an 
early traveller; whose work, before cited’, is become so rare, 
that the only copies of the original designs likely to be met 
with, are contained in the cumbersome and costly folios of 
Anselm Banduri’, which are also by no means common. 
The Firsr Plate exhibits the Interior of St. Sophia, viewed 
towards the place where the lngh altar originally stood; the 
SEconpD, the interior of the same building, as 1t appears to a 
person who is standing beneath the dome’, and viewing the 
entrance; shewing, through the middle door of the Pyleum, 
the descent by a flight of steps into the body of the mosque. 
We shall accompany these views with an historical descrip- 
tion, corresponding with ciphers upon the plates, principally 


derived from the same work. 


First View of the Interior of St. Sophia; taken from the 
Entrance, looking towards the Altar-place. 


1. The Dome of St. Sophia, yet covered with Mosaic figures, as 


marked in the design. 


(5) Relation Nouvelle d’un Voyage de Constantinople, presentée au Roy, par 
Grelot. & Paris, 1608. See the remarkable list of attestations prefixed to the work, 
by celebrated travellers, testifying the accuracy of Gredot’s designs. 

(6) Imperium Orientale, Anselmi Bandurii; sive Antiquitates Constantinopolitane, 
tom. IT. p. 744. et seq. Paris, 1711. 

(7) The flatness of this dome constitutes all that is marvellous in the architecture of 


the building. It equals 105 feet in diameter, and only 18 in depth; although elevated 


165 feet above the pavement of the mosque. The diameter of the Dome of St. Peter’s 


at. Rome, equals 133 feet, and that of St. Paul’s in London, 100 fect. 
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CHAP. XV. . Place where the liar stood. 


i) 


. Mirabe, or Maharalb ; aniche where the Koran ig kept. 


wm Od 


. The Suggestum, to which the Mufti ascends for delivering 
prayer at the Bezram, and other grand festivals. 


. Oratory, whither the Grand Signior retires to pray. 


Cy 


. Gallery by which he enters the mosque. 


. Three small 7?7izbunes for the choristers. 


ao ™ 


. Marble Béma, in which the ordinary preachers sit to deliver 
sermons every Tuesday and Friday. Behind the Béma, and 
also opposite to it, are four granite columns (monolithal) forty 
feet high. 

Q. Windows of the mosque. 

10. Lower Gallery, antiently the Gynecéum for the women. The 
part below the columns is ornamented with a plexus of jasper, 
porphyry, and mother of pearl. 

11. Balustrades, or Balconies, seen above and below, all round the 
building. 

12. Mouth of a Weil, whence water is drawn for the use of the 

devotees (heated by their devotional ceremonies) from a cistern 


below the mosque. 


The pavement of St. Sophia is entirely of marble, worked 
in different ornamental compartments; but it is covered. by 
mats, and by several large carpets. 


Second View of the Interwor of St. Sophia; taken beneath 
the Dome, looking towards the Entrance. 


1. The Pyleum, or place of Entrance; consisting of three doors, 
whereof the principal leads to the centre of the mosque. 
Over this door, in the vestibule, are representations of the 
Messiah, the Virgin, and St. John the Baptist, with an 


Emperor prostrate at their feet. 


2.2. Marble 


NYY 
WAS\ 


x 


Westerm view of the INTERIOR of St SOPHTA, looking’ towards the Entrance. 
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2.2. Marble Vases, considered as the Baptisteries of the antient 
Church ; but perhaps receptacles for the holy water’. 

3. Four columns of Porphyry, strengthened with bronze cinctures. 

A. Small Marble Tribunes, called Tebligh, supported each on 
four marble columns: these are for a choir of chaunters, 
called Bellighler ; who regulate, by their voices, the prayers of 
the Moslems. 

5. An opening in the pavement, with a bronze covering, for 
drawing water from the cistern below the mosque, to fill the 
vases at 2.2. This is done every morning. 

6. Balustrades, or Balconies, extending all round the mosque 
above and below. 

7. The Galleries, antiently containing the Gynecéum for the 
women. All the ornaments of this part of the building are of 
marble, alabaster, serpentine, porphyry, carnelian, and ntother 


of pearl. 


This second view represents the western part of the interwr 
of St. Sophia, which is more beautiful than any other part 
of the structure. Perhaps the whole building may appear to 
greater advantage, when itis illuminated for the Turkish 
festivals; but at other times, it is always gloomy. The 
windows are ill contrived, and they are worse preserved; the 


only 


(1) This is what Grelot has said of them, (Voy. Relation d'un Voyage de Constan- 
tinople, <Sc. presentée au Roy, p. 161. Paris, 1680.) ‘‘ Si ces deux grosses urnes 
ne sont pas anciennes, on peut dire au moins quelles sont en la place de celles qui 
estoient du tems des Empereurs Grecs, elles servoient d’agiasma ou de sanctification 
aux Chrétiens qui venoient dans cette Eglise.... . Ces Vases estoient comme les Eau- 
benistiers des Eglises Catholiques ; et l'on remarque mesme qu'il y avoit écrit au-dessus, 
en lettres d’or, ce beau vers Grec retrograde : 


NIYONANOMHMATAMHMONANOYIN, 
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only light admitted, passes through little round panes of 
glass, smeared with the plaster in which they are fixed, and 
covered with dust. All the interior of the dome is lined 


with mosaic, disposed into figures and ornamental work. 


This the Turks have besmeared with white-wash ; hoping 
thereby to conceal the mosaic painting: but as the invest- 


ment falls off, the mosaic becomes again visible ; particularly 
when viewed from the galleries, whence we copied part 
of an Inscription, in the ceiling of the dome, before given’. 
After taking leave of St. Sophia, we visited one of 
the magnificent cisterns which were constructed for the 
antient city. It was the Cisrerna Maxima, upon the south- 
west side of St. Sophia; now used as a kind of rope-walk, 
or place to spin silk. The pillars and arches, supporting 
the roof, still remain; and the area beneath them is very 
extensive. Le Chevalier, whom we afterwards met in 
Paris, told us of four others, and has published an account 
of them; but that which he describes as the CisTERNA 
Basizica, at a place now called Géré-Batan, to the north- 
east of St. Sophia, cannot be the same alluded to by Gyllus’. 
The wonderful cistern, described by Gydlus, in all probability, 
yet remains for the observation of some future traveller ; 
unless it be the same with that we have now mentioned ; 
since it is impossible to believe that a subterraneous 
structure of brick-work, covered with terrace, containing 
three 


(1) See p. 36. Part EE. of these Travels, Section I. Chap. II. 
(2) Vide Gyllium, lib. ii. De Topog. Constant. cap. 20. 
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three hundred and thirty-six Corinthian columns of marble, 
each column being forty feet nine inches in height, can so 
entirely have disappeared as to leave only, what Le Chevalier 
styles’, its ‘‘ emplacement.’ Besides, he has mistaken 
altogether its relative position respecting St. Sophia; for 
this is described by Gylhus as westward of that edifice, at 
the distance only of exghty Reman paces from it; which 
rather identifies it with the magnificent reservoir we 
visited. ‘The words of Gyllius* are in substance as follow: 
“The Imperzal Portico, and the Imperial Cisterna, stood 
in the same place: the Imperial Portico is not to be 
seen, though the Cisrerna is still remaining. Through 
the carelessness and contempt of every thing that is curious 
in the inhabitants, it was never discovered, but by me, who 
was a stranger among them, aftera long and diligent search. 
The whole ground was built upon, which made it the 
less to be suspected that there was a Cisterna upon the spot: 
the people not having the least suspicion of it; although 
daily drawing water out of wells which were sunk into it. 
I entered by chance a house where there was a descent 
into it, and went aboard a little skiff. The master of the 
house, after having lighted some torches, rowing me here 
and there across through the pillars, which lay very deep 
in water, I thus discovered it. He was very intent upon 


catching the fish wherewith the cistern abounds, and 
speared 


(3) Voyage de la Propontide et du Pont Euxin, par J.B. Chevalier, p.106. Parts, 1800. 
(4) Vide Gyllium, lib. ii. De Topog. Constant. cap, 20. apud Gronov. Thesaur. 
Grec. Antiq. vol. VI. p.3281. JL. Bat. 1699. 
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speared some of them by the light of the torches. There 
is also a small light which descends from the mouth of 
the ewell, and reflects upon the water, whither the fish 
usually resort for air. ‘This CrisTerNa is three hundred 
and thirty-six feet long, a hundred and eighty-two feet 
broad, and two hundred and twenty Roman paces in cir- 
cumference. ‘The roof, and arches, and sides, are all of 
brick-work, covered with terrace, which is not the least 
impaired by time. The roof is supported with three hundred 
and thirty-six marble columns. The space of intercolumnia- 
tion equals twelve feet. Each column is above forty feet 
nine inches in height’. They stand longitudinally in twelve 
ranges, and datitudinally in twenty-eight. The capitals of 
these columns are partly wrought after the Corinthian order, 
and partly left unfinished. Over the abacus of the capital of 
every column is placed a great stone, which seems like 
another larger abacus, and supports four arches. 'There are 
abundance of wells sunk into this Crsrerna. I haye seen, 
when it was filling, in the winter-time, a large stream of 
water, falling from a great pipe, with a mighty noise, until 
the columns up to the middle of their capitals, have been 
covered with water. This Cisrerna stands (versus occidentem 
estivum) weEstwarp of the church of St. Sophia; being 
distant from it about eghty Roman paces.”’ 

Some remains of a large antique structure may be seen 


on 


Dee a a a a aR aac a a 


(1) Vide Gyllium, lib. ii: De Topog. Constant. cap. 20. apud Gronov. Thesaur. 
Grec. Antig. vol. VI. p.3281. L. Bat. 1699. 
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on the side of the Hippodrome which is opposite to the 
Mosque of Sultan Achmed ; and it has been conjectured that 
this was the Palace of the Emperors. Possibly it may have 
beena part of the Basrtica. The Imperial Palace, according 
to Zonaras, cited by Gyllius*, stood near to the Basinica, or 
University Library. ‘The destruction of this marvellous 
Library was passionately lamented by Malchus, a learned 
Byzantian, who wrote the History of Constantinople ; de- 
ducing it from the reign of its founder down to the time of 
the Emperor Anastasius’. The Basttica was a College, or 
University, for the instruction of youth, governed by a 
President or Master*. He had under him twelve persons 
as Lecturers’, to each of whom a number of Students was 
assigned; and these Lecturers were held in such high esti- 
mation, that upon all state affairs they were summoned to 
council by the Emperors’. In the reign of Basilicus, there 
happened a great fire in Constantinople, which began in 
the braxeries; and consuming whole streets, with many 
stately edifices, wholly destroyed the Basirica, together 
with its Library, containing six hundred thousand volumes. 


Among 


ae Se eee 


(2) “ Domus REGIA, inquit Zonaras, fuit in nuncupata Basitica prope Aérarias 


officinas.” Gyllio, lib.ii. de Constant. Topog. cap.20. apud Gronov. Thesaur. Antiq. 
Grec. vol. VI. p.3280. L. Bat. 1699. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) “ Fuerat autem hec domus superioribus temporibus, disciplinis preestantis pre- 
ceptoris, quem QC&conomicum vocabant, domicilium.’ Gyllio, lil. ii. de Constant. 
Topog. ¢c. 20, apud Gronov. Grec. Antiq. Thesaur. vol. VI. p.3280. L. Bat. 1609. 

(5) ‘‘ Hypodidascalos.” Ibid. 

(6) ‘* Etiam reges in rebus agendis consiliarios adhibebant.” bid 
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Among other curiosities, there was a Manuscript of the 
Thad and Odyssey of Homer, written in /etters of gold, upon 
a serpent’s gut, one hundred and twenty feet in length’. 
Georgius Cedrenus, cited by Gyllius, speaking of this Library, 
gave the same account of it that was affirmed by Zonaras ; 
adding, that it contained ‘‘ THE uisboniee OF THE ACHIEVE- 
MENTS OF THE GREATEST HEROES IN THE SEVERAL AGES OF 
THE WorLD. Gyllius believed that the form of the 
Basttica was quadrangular, in opposition to those who had 
described it as an octagon’. 

Afterwards, we saw the Aquepuct by which the Cisterne 
of the city were principally, if not wholly, supplied. It 
is called by the Turks Bosdoghan-kemer ; and was first 
erected by Hadrian, before the foundation of a new city by 
Constantine, and called after his name. Subsequently, it 
bore the name of Valens, and of Theodosius. Being ruined 
by the Avars in the reign of Heraclhus, it was repaired by 
one of the Constantines. In a later period, Solyman, surnamed 
the Magnificent, finding it gone to decay, caused it to be 
again restored. It consists of a double tier of arches, built 
with alternate layers of stone and brick, similar to the work 


seen in the walls of the city. 


Upon 


(1) ‘ Inter illa erat draconis intestinum, longum centum et viginti pedes, habens 


inscripta literis aureis Homert poémata, Jliadem et Odysseam.” (Ibid.) If this manu- 


script were now in existence, it would be fairly worth as many guineas as it contained 
letters. 

(2)  Inerant etiam in hac Bibliotheca historiz heroum res gestas cotinentes,” &c. 
Ibid. p. 2381. 

(3) Ibid. 
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Upon a following day, we undertook an expedition entirely 
round the walls of Constantinople. We had before done 
the same; but our military companion wished to examine 


the appearance of the fortification on the land side, where 


the memorable breach was antiently effected at the Gaie of 


St. Romanus. We began from the Seraglio point, coasting 


towards the south and west, until we came to the Tower of 


Marmora‘; where the Watt or THeoposius begins, at the 
Heptapyrgium, or Castle of Seven Towers ; and whence it 
traverses the whole western side of the city, from the 
Propontis to the Bay of the Golden Horn. In our way we 
copied several inscriptions, yet remaining in the part of the 
fortifications facing the sea; but they allude only to repairs 


formerly done to the works, and have been all before 


published’. The famous Porra AwvuREA is within the 


Heptapyrgium ; it was discovered, and is described, by Le 
Chevalicr’. The only part of the walls worth seeing is, in 
fact, that part beginning here, which was built by Theodosius ; 
fortifying the city on the land side. It is flanked with a 

double 


(4) See the Topographical Chart of Constantinople, by Kauffer, as engraved for this 
Work, at the end of the Volume. 

(5) We saw also an immense shaft of a column of red porphyry, lying in the sea, off 
the Seraglio point ; the water being as limpid as the most diaphanous crystal. Making 
the circumstance known to our ambassador, we offered to undertake its removal to 
England, and to the University of Cambridge, if he would obtain for us a permission to 
that effect. This was, however, denied to us with some asperity; and a report states, 
but with what truth others may determine, that the said Column now constitutes a part 
of the collection since offered by him for sale in this country. 

(6) Voyage de la Propontide, Sc. p.9Q. Paris, 1800. ** Entre deux grosses 
tours baties en marbre, s’éléve un are de triomphe, orné de pilastres Corinthiens d’un 

style 


Porta Aurea, 
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double row of mural towers, and defended by a fosse, rather 
more than eight yards wide. ‘The same promiscuous mix- 
ture of the works of antient art—coluwmns, inscriptions, bas- 
reliefs, &c.—seen in the walls of all the Greek cities, is here 
remarkably conspicuous. But the ivy-mantled towers, and 
the great height of this wall, added to its crumbling ruined 


state, give it a picturesque appearance exhibited by no 


other city in the Levant: it resembles a series of old ruined 


castles, extending tor fve miles from sea to sea. This may 
be considered nearly as the exact distance; perhaps it is 
rather less than more: but we measured it with all the 
care in our power. A person walking quick might perform 
itin an hour. The whole circumference of the walls of Con- 
stantinople measures eighteen English miles; and the number 
of mural towers amounts to four hundred and seventy-eight ; 
inclosing a triangular space whose three sides equal five, 
siz, and seven miles each. The antient city of Byzantium 
must also have been triangular; for the Acropolis occupied 
the vertex of the triangular promontory, or point of the 
KEPAY XPYZEON, (which afterwards gave its name to the 
Bay) where the Seraglio now stands'. The old walls of 

BYZANTIUM 


style assez médiocre. Ce monument fut élevé a ]’occasion de la victoire de Théodose 
sur le rebelle Maxime, comme le prouve I'Inscription suivant : 


HEC-LOCA+> THEODOSIUS - DECORAT.- POST- FATA+ TYRANNI 
AUREA:+SECLA~ GERIT- QUI- PORTAM - CONSTRUIT: AURO.” 


(1) ‘“* Acropotts autem sita erat ad angulum urbis, qui Propontidem et Fretum 
spectat, ubi nunc novum Saraium extat. Claudianus, lib.i. in Rufinum, 
———. Celsé quad Bosphorus arce 
Splendet, et Olhrysus Asiam discriminat oris. 


Arcis 
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Byzantium were of Cyclopéan structure: We may gather, 
from what Herodian has said of them, that the masonry 

v 
was incomparably superior to any of the workmanship now 
visible in the fortifications of the city. So late as the 
termination of the second century, when the austere 
Pescennius Niger was engaged in carrying on his warlike 
preparations against Severus, Byzanrium yet flourished ; 
boasting the most powerful citadel of Thrace, and being 
illustrious for its strength and riches’. It was then 


} 


surrounded by a wall made of such immense quadran- 


gular masses of stone, and so skilfully adjusted, that the 


marvellous masonry, instead of disclosing to view the 
separate parts of which it consisted, seemed like one entire 
mass’. ‘The very ruins,” says Herodian, “shew the 
wonderful skill, not only of the persons who built it, but 
of those also by whom it was dismantled*.’’ There are now 
no suburbs on the land side. The breach made in the wall on 

this 


Arcis item seu Acropolis Byzantine meminit Ausonius in Professorib. Carm. xv1u. 
Byzanti inde arcem, Thresseque Propontidis Urbem 
Constantinopolim fama tui pepulit. 
Et ex Veteribus Xenophon, lib. vii. de Exped. Cyri, axpay appellat; ‘O éé ’Eredyexog 
eis Thv akpay drogevye.” Anselm. Bandur. Imper. Orient. tom. II. p. 453. Paris, 
1711. 

(2) Vide Herodianum in Sever. Hist. lib. iii. 

(3) Ileocrereiyeord re yevvaly re Kal weylorw 7 rods TElyel, TeTOLNMEVyY pLUAITOU 
hiov, cic rerodyovov sipyaoutvov' rocavryn re ovvagelac Kai KoAANoL, os unoéva 
oleaOar 70 toyor avvOerov, éEvoc O&€ AiBov ray rerornoBac. Ibid. 

(4) "Ere youv cai vuv rad pévovra avrov éipeimia cal Asivava idyrt, Bavudler 
éorl Kat rv réxyny Tov Thy Gpynv KarackevacdyTwy, Kai THY apyny Ta vorEpoy 


KaOypnkdrwy, Ibid. 
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this side, by Mahomet, at the capture of the city in 1452, 
may undoubtedly be pointed out. It is particularly con- 
spicuous near to a gate which occurs before arriving at the 
Gate of Adrianople, in going from the [Heptapyrguim towards 
the Bay of the Golden Horn. This gate is now called Top 
Kapou, or Cannon-Gate; the words Kapou, and Kapoussi, 
signifying nothing more than a gate or place of entrance ; 
as Selivrt Kapoussi, the Gate or Setivrea; Yeni Kapoussi, 
the New Gate, &c'. And, as if Providence had designed 
that the hand of Nature should point out to future ages the 
place whence its dreadful visitation was poured upon this 
devoted city, trees of the most venerable age, self-planted 
in the breach, have here taken root, and serve to mark the 
spot where the last of the Paleologi gloriously fell. Of 
eighteen gates that once existed on this side of Constantinople, 
only seven are now remaining. The site of the two temples, 
erected by Justinian, as safe-guards of the city?; one towards 
the Propontis, and the other where the wall joins the Port ; 
may still be ascertained by their vestiges: but these have 
almost disappeared. Nearly opposite to the Heptapyrgium 
there is a fountain, still held sacred by the Greeks, and 
called Balch, which marks the spot formerly occupied by 
the Church of the Virgin Mary. 

Our other rambles served to fill our journals with many 
notes, which we shall not introduce, because they relate 


to 


(1) See the Chart of Constantinople, by Kauffer, as engraved for this Work. 
(2) Vide Procopium, lib. i. de Afdificiis Justinian, c.3. tom. II. p.16. Paris, 1663. 
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to objects often described by former travellers’. We visited 


the site of Chalcedon, of which city scarcely a trace remains ; 


landing also upon the remarkable rock, where the lght- 


house is-situate, called the Tower or Leanper. The Turks 
call it Kez-calasi, the “ Maiden’s Castle.” Possibly it may 
have been formerly used as a retreat for Nuns: but they 
relate one of their romantic traditions concerning a Princess, 
who secluded herself upon this rock, because it had been 
foretold that she would die by the bite of a serpent ; adding, 
that she ultimately encountered here the fate she sought 
to avoid. 

The last excursion we made, before we took a final leave 
of Constantinople, was to the extremity of its beautiful bay, 
which at a very early period took the name of the promontory 


whereon 


(3) The Reader is particularly referred to all that GyLu1us has written upon the 
subject of Constantinople and its environs. (De Bosp. Thrac. et De Topog. Constantinop. 
apud Gronov. Thesaur. Grec. Antiqg. vol. VI. L. Bat. 1699.) Gy ti1us was sent by 
the French Government, under Francis the First, into the Levant, to collect MSS. ; 
where, being forgotten by its Ministers, he was in danger of starving, and enlisted 
himself into the Turkish service. Afterwards he fled to Rome, and published his 
Travels ——The valuable work of the French architect GreLot, (Paris, 1680,) will be 
particularly useful, for its account of the Mosques, and for views of these buildings : 
also the Travels of Prerro Dexia VaLie, (Viaggi, &c. Roma, 1662. 4 tom. in Ato.) 
and the Imperium Orientale of ANsetm BanpuRrt, (2 tom. folio, Paris, 1711.) Among 
more recent publications, the useful Topographical Description of Constantinople, by 
Dr. James Datuaway, (Lond. 1797.) Also the pleasing Voyage de la Propontide et 
du Pont-Euxin, en deux tomes 12mo, par Mons. Le CHEVALIER ; Paris, 1800. One 
of the best works extant upon Turkey, is the Voyage au Levant, par CoRNEILLE LE 
Bruyn, 4 tom. 4to. & Rouen, 1725. To enumerate others would be superfluous: the 
complete collection of authors, who have written upon the subject, would constitute a 
library. For an account of government, religion, manners, and customs, see the work 
of Paut Rycaut, and the Tableau de l'Empire Ottoman, par Muxnapeea D’Ossoy ; 


Tr 


also the writings of De Tort, Sir James Porter, THornTon, &c. &c. 
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whereon Byzantium had been founded. Polybius', Procopius’, 
and Dionysius’, have bestowed upon the bey the name 
which belonged to the promontory ; and the plausible notion 
adopted by Gzbbon' of a cornucopic, as applicable to a wealthy 
harbour, was so naturally suggested by what former writers 
had said upon the same subject, that it has been very 
generally believed the Sinus Byzanrinus was originally 
denominated Chrysoceras ; whereas this was not the name of 
the bay, but of the Byzantine Horn, or promontory upon 
which the city stood ; as we learn from Pliny’, and Ammianus 
Marcellinus’; although opposed to Strabo’ and Zosimus*. We 
are expressly informed, by Pimy, of the cause whence the 
appellation of AuRIcoRNU was given to the promontory’. 
Hence 


(1) Polyb. Hist. lib. iv. ¢..5. 
(2) Procop. de Aédificiis Justin. lib.i. c. 5. tom. II. p. 16. Paris, 1663. 
(3) “ Dionysius Byzantius similiter Cornw nuncupat.” Gyll. de Bosp. Thrac. lib. i. 
c. 5. apud Groncov. Grace. Antiq. Thesaur. p.3116. vol. VI. L. Bat, 160¢ 
(4) ‘“ The epithet of golden was expressive of the riches which every wind wafted 
from the most distant countries into the secure and capacious port of Constantinople.” 
Gillon, Hist. c.17. vol. I. p.6. Lond. 1807. 
(5) “ Promontorium, Chrysoceras, in quo oppidum Byzantium liberz conditionis, 
antea Lygo dictum.” Plin. Hist. Nat. lib.iv. tom.1. p.217. L. Bat. 1635. 

(6) ‘* Constantinopolis, vetus Byzantium, Atticorum colonia, et promontorium 
Ceras.” Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xxii. c. 8. ed. Gronov. L. Bat. 1693. 

(7) ‘EvrevOey O€ ext rd Kéoac rd Bulavriwy méivre’ tare dé TO Kéoac mpooeyes to 
Brufarrig teiyet, k.t.X. Strabon. Geog. lib. vii. p. 463. ed. Oxon. Stralo afterwards 
compares the port (koAvoc) to the horn of a stag. 

(8) Ketrac wiv yap 1) roduc ext Addov, pépos éréyovoa Tov ‘ToOuov, rov cia rov 
kadovjévov KEPATOS kai rns Uporovridoc éxrekoumévov. Zosim. Hist. lib. ii. 

(9) It was so called from its monopoly of the whole Tunny fishery: the shoals 
being driven, by fear, from the white cliffs of Asia, to the opposite European coast. 


“ Tuynni dextra ripa intrant, exeunt /eva: id accidere existimatur, quia dextro oculo 


plus 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Hence the Sinus afterwards received the appellation of the 
Bay of the “ Golden Horn,” and ultimately was itself called 
‘©The Golden Horn.” Antient navigators, who were 


oO 


to the pro- 


always coasters, applied the term Ceras' 
jections of the land; it could not therefore be used to 
signify a bay, or harbour: in fact, Ceras was the old name 


for a promontory. The island of Cyprus, from the number 
of its promontories, was called Cerastis". We embarked at 
Galata; having engaged one of the Turkish four-oar’d 
boats, which in beauty and cleanliness surpass even the 
elegant gondolas of Venice; and are in both incomparably 
superior to any of our wherries upon the Thames. 'The 
Turkish boatmen excel our London watermen in rowing ; 
notwithstanding the boasted skill of the latter in this 
exercise. As we passed along the shore on its northern side, 
we noticed several coffee-houses, frequented by Jews, who 


were 


plus cernant, utroque natura hebere. Est in euripo Thracii Bosphori, quo Propontis 
Euxino jungitur, in ipsis Europam Asiamque separantis freti angustiis, saxum miri 
candoris, 4 vado ad summa perlucens, juxta Chalcedonem in latere Asie: hujus aspectu 
repenté territi, semper adversum’ Byzantii promontorium, EX EA CAUSA APPELLATUM 
AURICORNU, precipiti petunt agmine: itaque omnis caplura Byzanri1 est, magna 
Cuatceponis penuria.” Plinio, Hist. Nat, lib.ix.cap.15. tom.1. p.476. L. Bat.1635. 

(10) Procopius says it was derived from Ceroéssa, mother of Byxas, who founded 
the city. “Ovreo Képas of éxeydo.o Kepdeoon ri Buldyroc puntpi rov rye rodtws 
oikioTov étwv¥puws Kadovory. Procop. de Addificiis, lib. i. c. 5. p.16. tom. II. 
Pars Prior. Paris, 1663. 

(11) “ Permulta promontoria 4 geographis Cornua appellantur, ut Cyprus Cerastis, a 
multitudine promontoriorum.”  Gyllio, lib. i. de Bosp. Thrac. c. 5. apud Gronov. 
Thesaur. Grec. Antiq. vol. VI. p. 3116. L. Bat. 1699. 
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were making themselves conspicuous in their recreations by 
the most flagrant acts of indecency ; thereby manifesting the 
justice of the appellation bestowed upon them by the 
Turks': a name denoting every thing that is vie, but 
strongly marking the consideration in which they have 
jong been held in Turkey. How different from the 
character borne by the Karatte Jews of the Crimea! 
whose virtues have rendered even the opprobrious name, 
derived from their Turkish brethren, an honourable title ; 
for their place of residence is called Tchzftit-kaleh, the 
‘* Castle of Muiscreants.”— Having reached the extremity 
of the Sinus Byzantinus, which, according to Strabo’, 
measured about seven English miles and a half from 
Byzantium, we came to the confluence of two small 
rivers, the Cyparis and the Barsyses*, abounding with 
innumerable fishes*, and giving to this part of the bay the 
name of Sweet, or Fresh Waters. Here we landed, to view 
a sort of public garden, laid out after the French manner, 
and forming a wretched imitation of our Vauxhall. The 


place 


(1) Tchifuit, a vile miscreant. 

(2) Kodroc dvéyav ws mods Cvaty eri oradtous éénxovra, Strabon. Geog. lib. vii. 
p. 463. ed. Oxon. 

(3) ‘* Postquam sinus inflexus ad septentriones, quarto flexu mediocri accepto, 
finitur ostiis Cypari, et Barsysm.” Vide Gyllium, de Bosp. Thrac. lib.i, c.5. apud 
Gronov. Grec. Antiq. Thesaur. vol. VI. p.3117. L. Bat. 1699. 


(4) “* Tanta est in hac palude piscium copia, ut quoties quis januam reseraverit, ex 


eaque calathum aut sportam demiserit vacuam, paulo post retrahat piscium plenam.”’ 
Ibid. lib. ii. cap. 2. p. 3124. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, 


place is called, from the modern name of the Barsyses, 
Kyat Khanah, because a paper-mill was once situate near 
its mouth. The plan of this garden was communicated by 
a French ambassador to Sultan Achmed the Third: nothing 
can be disposed in worse taste; nor would it be worth a 
moment's consideration, if it did not serve to mark the 
earliest tendency towards any innovation of foreign manners 
on the part of the Turks; a tendency since betrayed in 
other objects of more importance, and which recently led 
to the alarming consequences of the Nizami Djedid. The 
whole extremity of the Byzantine bay was antiently, as it 
is now, notorious for the mephitic exhalations of the marshes 
near the embouchures of the Cydaris and Barbyses, owing 
to the quantity of mud they deposit at their junction’; 
whence it bore the expressive appellation of the Purrip 
Sea°; and so ambiguous was the nature of the territory, 
that it pastured, at the same time, guadrupeds and fishes’; 

the 


(5) Fora full account of these rivers, almost unnoticed elsewhere in geography, 
vide Gyllium, de Bosp. Thrac. lib. ii. cap. 3. (‘ De Flumine Cyparr et Barsysa’’) 
apud Gronov. Thesaur. Grec. Antiq. vol. VI. p.3128. L. Bat. 1699. 

(6) “ Locum (inquit Dionys. Byxant.) nuncupatum Cameram, quem ante dixi 
fuisse ad radices sexti collis, excipit cared Oadaooa, id est, Marcidum Mare, finis 
totius sinus.” Jbid. lib. ii. c.2. p. 3125. 

(7) “ In mediis paludibus, boiim nutricibus, sunt prata uberes pastiones largientia, 
etiam cervis: hos Deus designavit cum deductoribus colonize consilium petentibus, ubi 
conderent urbem, appellatam Byzantium, ita respondit. 

"Oricoe of Ketyny roduv Avéepes oixyzovery, 
"Akrne Opnikine vypdr mao’ dkpov ordua Udrroy, 


"Ev iyOuc, thagde re voudy Pdoxovar roy atrdy.” 


Dionys. Byzant. apud Gyll. de Bosph. Thrac. lib. #. cap. 2. 
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(1) PeLamis was a name given to the fry of the Tunny (a variety of the genus 
ScomBeR) before it attained a year cld. This kind of fry frequented the extremity of 
the Sinus Byxantinus, in such prodigious shoals, that the fishermen, according to 
Gyll/ius, used to fill their boats with a single draught of their nets. The Tunny is 
mentioned by Aristotle, as being the Pelamis, after it isa year old. Aoxover 0 évvavro 
eivat mpecurepoe Tov myramicwy. Aristot. (rept Zor) lib. vi. cap. 17. tom. I. p. 370. 
Paris, 1783. Pliny mentions its migration in the spring, and makes the same distinc- 
tion of age between the PeLamis and the Tunny: ‘* Limose verd a luto PELAMIDES 
incipiunt vocari, et cum annuum excessére tempus, THynni.” (Hist. Nat. lib.ix, cap.15: 
tom.I. p.475. L. Bat. 1635.) Also in the ¢thirty-third book he enumerates many 
sub-varieties of the Petamis. (V7de cap.11. (ib. xxxiil. tom, ILI. pp. 326, 327.) 
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Fachi — Beymilico— Carnabat — Dobralle — River Kamtchi-sX — 
Chaligh Kavach— New discovered Plants—Dragoelu—Shumla — 


Festival of the Courban Bairam. 


T ; fh ae 
We had a fall of snow during this winter at Constantinople, 


but it was very transitory. ‘The temperature of the season 
will be best observed by attending to the diary of obser- 
vations upon the thermometer, at the end of the volume. 
The mercury fell only once so low as thirty-seven degrees of 
Fahrenheit; this happened upon the eighteenth of March. 
Its average altitude, during the three colder months, might 
be reckoned as about equal to fifty degrees; being some- 
times as high as sixty-four. Uut accounts are given by 
authors of a diminution in the temperature of this climate, 
during certain winters, that are quite inconsistent with the 
notions we entertain of countries situate in the forty-first 
parallel of latitude, which is the latitude of Constantinople’. 
In the year 756, there happened so severe a frost that all the 
northern coast of the Euxine was covered with ice, reaching 
an hundred miles from the shore, and extending to the depth 
of forty-five feet. Afterwards snow fell upon the ice, 
which, by raising the surface thirty feet, made the whole 
mass seventy-five feet in thickness: the sea, says Gyllus’, 


resembled 


(1) The latitude of St. Sophia is 41°. 1’, 2”. See Kaufter's Topographical Chart. 

(2) <‘ Anno enim a Christo concepto septingentesimo, et quinquagesimo sexto, 
hyems fuit perfrigida acerrimaque, et gelu maximum, ut Ponti Euxini ora maritima in 
latitudinem centum milliarium glacies rigore in Japidis duritiem conversa sit: glacies- 
que 4 summo mari ad profundum crassa extiterit triginta cubita. Prater hee cum 
ejusmodi glacies fuisset nive tecta, crevit viginti alia cubita ita mare, ut continentt 
assimilaretur, et pedibus calcaretur hominum, ceterorumque animalium mansuetorum 


et 
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resembled dry land, and was traversed by men and cattle 
all the way from Zicchia to the Danube, and along the 
rest of the coast as far as Mesembria; so that beasts of 
burthen, and oxen drawing laden waggons, passed the Thra- 
cian Bosporus. There was a subsequent frost, of which he 
was an eye-witness ; when the bay of the Bosporus was so 
choked with ice, that the watermen could not row their boats 
to and fro, without previously breaking the ice with their 
oars’. Well may Ovid, therefore, be credited, when he so 


beautifully celebrates the freezing of the Euazne off the 


mouths of the Danube:. 
The passage over Mount Hemus was not considered as 
being open this year before the end of March. About the 


same time our Ambassador made it known to us, that it was 
the intention of the Porte to send a Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Paris; and that we might avail ourselves of this opportu- 
nity to travel under his protection. ‘To this proposal we 
gladly assented; and an application being made for the 
purpose to his Eacellency in Constantinople, and to the Revs 
Effendi, the plan was approved of, as being mutually 
advantageous; because the addition of our party would 


add strength to that of the Turkish Ambassador. Being 
allowed 


et agerestium a Zicchia ad Danubium, et reliqua ora maritima usque ad Mesembriam ; 
ut Bosporum Thracium ultro citroque transirent jumenta onusta, et boves plaustra 
onusta trahentes.” Vide Gyllium, lib.i. cap.4. de Bosph. Thrac. ap. Gronov. Thesaur. 
Grec. Antiq. vol. VI. p. 3115. L. Bat. 1699. 

(3) ‘* Equidem ipse unam, et alteram hyemem Byxantii frigidam sensi; semelque 
et iterum vidi Bosport sinum, nominatum Cornu, ab ostiis fluminum ad Galatam con- 
glaciasse, non quidem glacie que sustineret homines, sed tamen tanta, ut scaphe ultro 
citroque commeare non possent, nisi remis ante glacies frangeretur.” bid. p.3116. 

(4) Vide Trist. lib. iii, Eleg. 10. 
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allowed a few days to get ready for the journey, our Ambas- 
sador advised us to prepare some travelling uniform, with a 
little more lace and finery than usual; as it would be necessary, 
both for our safety and convenience, that the Turkish escort 
should be impressed with an opinion of our being persons 
of rank: and we were instructed to maintain as much 
outward parade as possible, that we might not be ill-treated 
by our companions during the journey. ‘This political 
disguise we had some difficulty in providing; not. only 
from the dearth of materials at Péra, but also from the 
want of any pattern sufficiently tawdry. At last we luckily 
met with a cavalry uniform, left by the French ambassador 
Sebastiani, which served us as a model: it consisted of a 
hussar jacket, &c. of brown cloth, faced with black velvet, 
and trimmed with gold-lace, fringe, and frogs; which 
exactly suited our purpose. We received orders from 
Constantinople to join the Turkish Ambassador on the 
evening of the first of April, at the Ponte Piccolo, or Kitichitk 
Tchekmadjeh ; where his Excellency intended to halt for the 
night, after the public ceremony of his procession from the 
capital would be concluded. The last day of March, we 
were busily employed in consigning to the care of our 
excellent friend and banker, Mr. Barbaud, (from whom we 
experienced many acts of kindness) several cases containing 
the things we wished to send to England, and in taking 
leave of those friends we were never likely to see again ; 
particularly the Neapolitan minister, Counr Lupotr', and 


the 


(1) Constantine, Count De Ludolf, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 


tiary from the King of the Two Sicilies, For an account of this most accomplished and 


exemplary 
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the German Internuncio, BAkon Hersperr’®. To these noble- 
men we had been indebted for acts of disinterested friendship 
and uninterrupted hospitality during the two successive 
winters that we resided in Péra. Upon our last visit to 


Count Lupotr, knowing that we were fond of mineralogy, 


he presented to us the most magnificent specimen of qwood- 
opal that has yet been discovered. It had been given by 
the Capudan Pasha to his famous naval architect Le Bruyn ; 
but when the latter fled to Petersburgh, to enter into the 
service of the Emperor of Russia, it was consigned to the 
Neapolitan Minister. ‘This enormous mass, consisting wholly 
of the sort of opal called Cacholon, weighs one hundred 
and forty-seven pounds eight ounces; being three feet 
five inches in circumference, and two feet two inches 
in length. It was said to have been found in Bulgaria’. 
Among the various changes to which mineral substances 
are liable, in consequence of their exposure to the action 
of the atmosphere, there are none so remarkable as those 


which 


exemplary Nobleman, see p. 248 (Note) of the valuable ‘‘ Rematns of THE LATE JOHN 
edited by his brother, the Rev. Robert Tweddell, (Lond. 1815) :—a work 
of which it may justly be said, that nothing like it has appeared since the original 


, 


TWEDDELL,’ 


publication of Gray’s Letters by Mason. 

(2) Baron De Herbert, as the Austrian Minister at the Porte, had the peculiar title 
of InreERNUNCIO. See the commemoration of his talents and virtues, in the work 
above cited, p.316. (Note.) 


(3) The son of Count Ludolf was lately in England; and visiting the University of 


Cambridge, the author had the satisfaction of making known to him, at his public 
Lectures in Mineralogy, the scientific use to which his father’s magnificent gift had 
been applied. |The Rev. George Cecil Renouard, of Sidney College, Chaplain to the 
British Factory at Smyrna, mentions the existence of a prodigious deposit of opal in one 


of the small islands opposite to Vourlah in the Gulph of Smyrna. 
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which result from the decomposition of siliceous bodies; 


the whole beauty of the noble opal, and all that constitutes 
its distinction from semi-opal, being due to such decompo- 
sition. ‘The supposed opal, discovered at Alexandria in 
Egypt, certainly owed its remarkable properties to the 
circumstance of its having remained for such a length of 
time exposed among the ruins of the city; as it proved 
to be a mass of glass’; a substance extremely liable to 
exhibit opalescence when decomposed by weathering. 
Afterwards, we called at the house of the celebrated 
engineer Kauffer, whose name is often mentioned in books 
of travels’. He received us upon his death-bed, putting 
into our hands the valuable maps, which had _ been 
already engraved, from his surveys of the Topography of 
Constantinople and the Sea of Marmora. We received 
his permission to publish them upon a reduced scale in 
England, and they are now added to this Volume. He 
regretted that he could not shew to us many original and 


Ratns 
VOCILVI 


valuable papers iging to lis collection, owing to the 
critical state of his health; and he died soon after our 
departure. On the morning of this day, a noise was heard 
upon the stairs of the hotel leading to our apartments; and 
looking over the balustrade, we saw our fine Epidaurian wolf- 
dog, Kordkt, which we lost at Thebes, actually dragging upa 
Greek sailor, who held him by a rope, and who came with 
him from Athens, bringing letters from our friend Lusieri, 


and 


(1) See the French Encyclopédie, article Opaue, tom. II. p.493. Neufchast. 1765. 
(2) See particularly the <«< Voyage de la Propontide et du Pont Euxin, par J. B, 
Le Chevalier, €c. tom. II, p. 172. Paris, 1802. 
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and from the Consul at Tenos, to whose care Lusiert had 
consigned the dog, to be forwarded to Constantinople. We 
have already related the manner in which this noble animal 
was found, making the best of his way to Athens, after we lost 
him at T’hebes®. The author also took leave of a Greek 
Prince, ALEXANDER Bano Hanrzerii, owing to whose 
friendly offices he was enabled to purchase some valuable 
Greek Manuscripts ; and received commissions for books 
that he desired to have sent to him from Paris; among 
others, the famous French Encyclopédie, in thirty-five folio 
volumes‘. 

All things being in readiness, on the morning of April 
the first, about ten o'clock, we set out from Pra, in a 
cavalcade of seventeen horses; being joined by Signor 
Franchini, as dragoman, in the Tartar habit, going also to 
Paris, who added six horses to our nine; and the master of 
the hotel, Vzbert, who insisted upon seeing us to the end 
of our first day’s journey, having also joined the party, 
accompanied by his servant, adding two more horses to 
the rest, increased our cavalcade to the number we have 
mentioned. It had been said that the Turkish Ambassador 
would not leave Constantinople before noon; but as we were 
to make a circuit of three hours round the extremity of the 
Bay, it was probable that we might fall in with his pro- 
cession upon the road. We had therefore put on our 


splendid 


(3) See p. 51 of this Volume, Note (1). 
(4) A superb copy of this work was afterwards sent to him in Constantinople, and 


he received it safe. It was from Prince Hantzerli that the author obtained, after his 


return to England, the fine Codex of the Greek Orarors. 
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splendid gala dresses, and garnished our caps with plumes, 
that we might obey the instructions we had received, and 
do him all the honour in our power. In this manner we 
rode through the streets of Péra, being greeted by the 
inhabitants, who filled the windows to witness our de- 
parture; allof whom were known to Signor Franchini, and 
most of them to us. The baggage-horses were very heavily 
laden; but they performed their work with apparent ease. 
It was near one o’ clock p.m. before we had doubled the 
extremity of the Bay. We passed the river Kyat Khanah 
at the ‘‘ Sweet Waters,’ and once more beheld all around 
us a genuine Thracian prospect; bleak, desolate, and 
barren. ‘The weather felt cold, although 50° of Fahrenheit ; 
a tempestuous Tramontane blowing from the north. 
We made nearly the whole circuit of the Bay, coming 
almost to the Seven Towers, before we turned off in the road 
to Kutchik Tchekmadjeh. Upon this road we met many of 
the Turkish grandees returning, who had escorted their 
ambassador out of the city. Srgnor Franchini spoke to some 
of their attendants, who told us that he left the city in very 
great pomp, and that we should probably overtake him, as 
he was proceeding very slowly. The whole distance from 
Constantinople to the Ponte Piccolo is only three hours, about 
nine miles; but it is five hours from Péra. 

About half an hour before we reached this small town, 
we overtook the train of the Ambassador. He was on 
horseback, dressed in great state, escorted by about fifty 
other horsemen, and preceded by his secretary, the Prince 
Muriizi; by a guardian of the prince, Signor Francopulo, a 


native 
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native of Naxos, anda large party of dragomans; all dressed in 
embroidered scarlet pelisses, and on horseback. His carriage 
followed him; one of those arabahs, or close Turkish wag- 
gons, the inside of which is concealed by lattice-work: it 
is the sort of machine wherein the women of Constantinople 
are dragged about the streets when they take the air. 

Upon our arrival at Kitchih Tchekmadjeh, we found what 
a different thing it was to travel in the suite of a Moslem 
Ambassador ; our present reception in this place being com- 
pared with that which we experienced but three months 
before; and it convinced us of the opposite impressions 
that may be made upon the minds of travellers under 
such different circumstances. Before, all was filth and 


wretchedness. Now we found a most cleanly and excellent 


a ; 
house prepared for our reception; the staircase and the rooms 


being well washed, and every thing looking comfortably. 
We had scarcely taken possession of it for the night, when 
a message came from his Excellency, inviting us to visit him. 
Being conducted to the house where he lodged, we were 
shewn into the room where he was. We found a little man 
wrapped up in large pelisses, sitting in one corner of a small 
apartment, much more mean than that which he had pro- 
vided for us. He addressed us by a title he always used 
in speaking to us afterwards during the journey; calling us 
Bey-Zadehs'! and bidding us be welcome, received us with a 


degree 


(1) Bey-Zadeh signifies, literally, “‘ Son of a Prince ;” but the expression is some- 


times used merely as an expression of politeness in conversation. 
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degree of civility and. cordiality we had rarely before ex- 
perienced from a Turk. As soon as we were seated, he sent 
for Prince Muruzxi to act as interpreter, who came accom- 
panied by Signor Francopulo ; and we had some lively and 
pleasant conversation. The Ambassador's head had been 
filled, in Constantinople, with the most extravagant stories 
as to the danger of the road we had to travel over; and 
was evidently terrified by the thoughts of his journey. He 
produced a little Turkish Manuscript from his bosom, which 
was an Itinerary of the route from Constantinople to Paris, 
and contained brief notices for travellers of the places of 
repose. This he made the Prince translate for us. It was 
such an Itinerary as that which Wesseling edited; from 
Bourdeaux to Jerusalem; stating little more than the dis- 
tances of the stations from each other.” We told him that 
the first part of our journey related to a country of which 
he must be much better informed than we could be; as it 
has been'seldom described by any travellers whose writings 


were known to us; but that after passing the Turkish frontiers, 


we would give him daily information concerning the district 
he had to traverse: that the dangers which filled his imagi- 


nation were of a nature to exist only in his own country; 
and that we would become responsible for his safety in the 
land of the Christians. He then wished us rest and peace ! 
telling us, when we thanked him for our excellent ac- 
commodations, that we should have much better in large 
towns. 

The next morning (April 2), a Turkish officer and a 
Tartar came from the Ambassador, to inquire after our 


health, 
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health, and to tell us, that sella sil ee to HAP. 1 
Constantinople, he could not continue his journey before 
ten o'clock A.M.; and that it was his intention to proceed 


only three hours during the day,as far as Biyuk Ichek- 


madjeh; but that his usual rate of travelling would be 

about six or eight hours each day. He set off, however, Commence- 
about nine. We followed him, and met the bearer of Expedition. 
his credentials coming back to give us notice that the Am- 

bassador had left the place, and that he was proceeding 

slowly upon our account. We soon overtook the whole 
cavalcade, ascending a hill; and the appearance made by 

the persons composing it was very striking: there were 

about forty horsemen, without including the baggage- 

horses. Upon this occasion the Ambassador led the pro- Persons in the 
cession; wearing a green turban, and a robe of dark fur. or 
Prince Murtzt rode by his side on a prancing grey 
Arabian horse ; he was dressed in satin robes, covered with 

a rich embroidered scarlet pelisse. The decorations of his 

steed were, if possible, more costly than those of his 

person; the housings and saddle-cloths being all of rich 
embroidery, and his broad Turkish stirrups gilt and 
burnished. Next followed the Prince’s grooms, with led 

horses; then a suite of officers, private secretaries, and 
dragomans, in sumptuous dresses, all on horseback; and 

after these, the bearers of carpets, pipes, coffee-pots, &c. 

The Am bassador’s credentials were carried in an embroidered 
porte-fewille, made of scarlet Jeather, Wrought with gold 

thread, after the manner in which small pocket-books are 
sometimes worked that come from Turkey. Every trivial 
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article of convenience or luxury had a separate carrier. A 
silver chalice, containing water, was borne by a horseman 
appointed expressly for that purpose; and it was covered 
with a scarlet cloth. To all these was added a numerous 
armed escort, which closed the train. In asmall embossed 
case, suspended by embroidered straps, with gilt studs, 
passing over his shoulders, the Ambassador carried a copy 
of the Koran, beautifully written: this, worn as an amulet, 
hung behind him, over the back part of his pelisse. Miarizi 
(because the Greeks are servile imitators of the fashions of 
their superiors) wore a similar appendage; but with this 
difference ; instead of a manuscript of the Kordn, his little 
shrine contained an illuminated code of the Four Gospels. 
Presently we overtook the Ambassador; and having been 
instructed not to approach him bareheaded, which is dis- 
pleasing to the Turks, but to put our hands upon our breasts, 
making a slight inclination of the body; we addressed him 
in the usual form of salutation,—‘*‘ SABANG SAIR OLA 
Errenpi'!’’ Good morning to you, Sir!—to which he replied, 
““ SABANG SAIR OLSoUN’,” May your morning be happy! and 
then took our station next to his Excellency, observing 
afterwards the solemn silence held by the rest of his atten- 
dants. For some time, nothing interrupted this stillness 
but the sound of our horses’ feet; until the Ambassador, 


dismounting, 


(1) This is written as it was pronounced. If written correctly, according to our 


alphabet, it would be Saldhenezx khair old. 


(2) According to our alphabet, this would be Saldhenex khair olsoin. 
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dismounting, entered into his arabah. After this, we 
were joined by Srgnor Franchim and Signor Francopulo, 
who accompanied the Prince as a kind of guardian upon 
this expedition. Our conversation with this Jast gentleman 
began by his offers of service upon the road, and by his 
communicating to us the reasons that induced him te 
undertake so long a journey: these were, principally, the 
youth and inexperience of Prince Murizi, and the dangers 
to which he might be liable in visiting such a city as 
Paris. By conversing with him, we discovered that we 
had visited his house at JVaxos, where we had been 
hospitably entertained by his wife; he being then in 
Constantinople. 'This circumstance served to recommend us; 
for he recollected receiving letters, mentioning our arrival 
upon that island. He then gave us an excellent character 
of the Turkish Ambassador; describing him as a man of 
the most upright integrity and virtue; rigorous in the 
observance of all the duties enjoined by his religion, but 
very amiable and benevolent. As a specimen of his exem- 
plary qualities, he mentioned his behaviour to his wife, who 
had lately fallen a victim to the plague; and it will also 
serve to shew the strong predestinarian disposition of the 
Turks. From the hour that she was seized with the disorder, 
he remained with her; administering nourishment to her 
with his own hands; and when she died, he would not 


leave the room without imprinting a parting kiss upon her 


lips. Once afterwards, during the journey, he mentioned 
to us himself the loss he had sustained in the death of a 


woman 
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woman who was his only source of happiness; and as he 
spake of the comfort he derived from the consciousness that 
he had not deserted her in her utmost need, we congratulated 
him upon his marvellous escape from the contagion; but he 
would not allow the expression to be used :—‘‘ How could 
that be called an escape,” he asked, “‘ which was only a 
continuance of his appointed time ?”’ i 

The country exhibited the same desolate appearance 
which it wore when we were here in January: the spring 
this year being very backward, its approach had wrought no 
change in the dreary aspect of the scene. At the end of 
three hours we reached Biyiik Ichekmadjeh, approaching it, 
from the south, by its four successive bridges. We found 
the whole place abandoned; owing to the alarm which our 
Tartar couriers had excited, in preparing for the arrival of 
the Ambassador. The dread of being pillaged by the Turkish 
grandees, causes the people everywhere to fly at their 
approach. We had therefore choice enough of lodgings ; 
for every place of habitation was deserted. The house to 
which we were conducted, was as clean as the dwelling of 
the most fastidious Hollander. 'This town consists of forty 
houses, and contains one hundred and sixty Turkish inhabi- 
tants. It carries on commerce in wine and corn. 

Our journey (April 3), from Biyik Tchekmadjeh to Selivria, 
was like travelling over the stéppes of Russza. We set out 
at seven o'clock a.M., and saw some peasants coursing with 
greyhounds. After riding for four hours, we came to a 
small village, called Piatis, in the midst of this frightful 

waste. 
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waste’. Here the Turks halted for their dinner. We saw 


the remains of an old castle, and some columns, with 


large square blocks of stone. ‘Thence following the shore 


of the PropontTis, upon an eminence before descending 
into Selivria, we saw two large tumult. The description 
given of these maritime towns of the Seca of Marmora by 
Le Bruyn, above a century ago, proves, that if they have 
undergone any alteration, it has not been that of improve- 
ment. They are little better than villages. Le Bruyn says*, 
that ‘‘ four of them would not have been sufficient to furnish 
materials for an ordinary town.’ When we entered 
Selivria, distant two hours from Pivatis, we found matters 
much in the same state as on the preceding evening ; but the 
inhabitants had not quitted their houses quite so abruptly. 
The doors were all locked, and most of the effects 
removed or concealed. We were, in consequence, indulged 
with an accommodation in the citadel. While we were 
preparing our dinner, the Agha sent us a basket of fruit. 
Selivria is surrounded by vineyards; and great attention is 
paid to their cultivation. They make here excellent wine; 


and send to Constantinople, corn, wine, straw, and charcoal. 


The 


(1) Written Bevados in Arrowsmith’s Map. 

(2) “ Car Selivrée, Bevados, Grand Pont, et S. Stephano, ne pourroient pas faire 
toutes quatre une ville médiocre ; et ces lieux, de méme que le reste de la céte de la 
Propontide, ne sont habitez que par des Juifs, des Turcs, et des Grecs. Leur trafic, 
comme celui des autres ne consiste qu’en cotons, en soyes, en laines, en fruits, en cuirs, 
en oyseaux, et en semblables marchandises,” Voyage au Levant, par Corneille Le 
Bruyn, tom.1. p, 217. a@ Rouen, 1725, 


Selivria. 


Kunneklea. 
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The town contains two thousand houses. All the Greeks, 
Armenians, and Jews, live separated from the rest of its 
population, in the citadel, where there is a Greek church 
and a monastery. We visited a schoolmaster who taught 
what is called the literal, or antient Greek, to about fifty 
scholars. In leaving the Greek church, which contains 
nothing else remarkable, we observed part of a column of 
the verde-antico. The monastery contained a bishop and 
three caloyers. ‘There was also a school in this town for 
teaching the modern Greek. ‘The harbour is good ; and the 
town naturally and artificially fortified. 

Upon the fourth of April we left Selivria, at six a.m., 
passing over a bridge of thirty arches. At two hours’ 
distance from the town, we quitted the maritime road; and 
taking our leave of the Propontis, turned off towards the 
north; viewing the same open campaign country as_ before, 
in which peasants were coursing among antient tumuli, as 
upon the preceding day, with greyhounds. We met a long 
retinue of horses, going for sale to Constantinople, tied by 
their tails and heads as in England. After travelling five 
hours, we came to a village called Kunneklea, where the 
Turks dined. The soil here consists of a sandy loam; but 
it is very rich. They employ fourteen oxen for a single 
plough: an English labourer would do equal work with 
half that number. As we drew nigh to T’chorlu', we 
began to observe a little wheat. We arrived at Tchorlu at 

two 


Sn a see 


(1) Written Chiorlo in Arrawsmith's Map. 
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two p.M., after a journey of eight hours, or twenty-four 
miles ; meeting upon the road strong parties of suspicious 
looking men, all well armed. Here we saw the ruins of 
Turkish baths, a neat mosque, and a minaret. T'chorlu is 
the Turuttus of antiquity; written T'zorolus by the 
Byzantine historians: it consists of nine hundred houses; 
and the town is paved with black marble. ‘There are more 
Turks than Greeks among its inhabitants. Its commerce is 
internal, in barley, wheat, and wine. Our accommodations 
here were excellent; being lodged ina large airy room, 
with a clean white shining floor. The owner of the 
house was a Greek ; a cheerful and obliging man; but the 
other houses were all empty, and the doors barricadoed, 
which the Turks had to force open in order to gain 
possession. If the Grand Signior should choose to travel 
through his dominions, he would not find an inhabitant in 
any of the towns to receive him: for no sooner does the 
news arrive of the coming of Turks of distinction, than the 
people betake themselves to flight; and the stillness of death 
prevails in all the streets. Hitherto, the whole way from 
Constantinople, we had not observed a plant in flower; 
excepting, in sheltered situations, the vernal Crocus, which 
appeared with white and with yellow flowers. Here we 
began to observe the Blue- Bottle (Cenraurta Cyanus), and 
other early dwarf plants. We saw also the ruins of an 
antient structure, built after the Roman manner, with red 


tiles. 


April 5.—Wide and, barren plains, as before, during the 


whole day’s journey. Passed an immense tumulus. We 


observed 
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observed this morning a very extraordinary serpent, moving 
upon the grass: it had a large blunt and thick head; but 
in other respects it resembled a common viper. Mr. Cripps 
descended from his horse and killed it; and with that 
abhorrence of a reptile, terrible in its aspect, and perhaps 
dangerous, we were glad to see it lifeless. Carrying 
it, however, in his hands to shew to the Ambassador, 
who was seated in his arabah, he received a mild but pointed 
reproof, against the wantonness of depriving an animal, un- 
necessarily, of life.-—‘* Bey Zadeh!” said he, ‘ had that poor 
serpent done anything to injure you? Are you the happier 
because you have deprived it of life?—Do not carry with 
you a proof of your cruelty; it may be unlucky: the same God 
who made you, created also the serpent; and surely there was 
room enough in this wilderness for both of you!’ At noon 
we came to a fountain, with Turkish inscriptions, where 
the whole procession halted for public prayer. We have 
before mentioned the imposing appearance of the Moslems 
during their devotions; but any person, with a spark of 
genuine piety in his breast, could not have beheld this sight 
unmoved. The Ambassador and all his train of Turkish 
attendants took off their superb shawls to spread as carpets 
before them; then, kneeling down beneath the canopy of 
heaven, they poured forth their offering of praise and thanks- 
giving, with a fervency of spirit, and an awful solemnity of 
manner, that filled us with respect and admiration. 

At six hours’ distance from Tchorlu, we turned a little 
out of the road to the village of Caristrania, where the 
Ambassador dined with his suite. Here we found the Agha 


of 
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of Burghaz going to Constantinople, who returned to accom- 
pany the Embassy. The country is level and well cultivated. 
All the way from Constantinople, we had experienced high 
winds and cold weather; but this day, at noon, it suddenly 
changed ; and the sun’s beams were so ardent, that we could 
scarcely endure their powerful heat. We then proceeded 
to Burghaz, which is distant four hours from Caristrania, 
and ten hours from Tchorlu. 

The robbers, to the number of five hundred men, had 
lately been quartered here, and almost destroyed the town. 
It consists of two thousand houses; of which number three 
hundred belong to Greeks. The shops are good; and the 
commerce carried on with the interior of the country is not 
inconsiderable, in the sale of wine, flax, and pottery. The 


internal appearance of Burghaz is better than that of Turkish 


towns in general. It is famous for a neat manufacture of 


the small ¢erra-cotta bowls for Turkish pipes; and for 
salted shrimps, which are caught in the Black Sea. We 
bought some of the former: they were all stamped with 
a Turkish inscription, as a peculiar mark of the manufacture. 
This mark is, however, imitated by the dealers in the bazars 
of Constantinople ; because a superior article of the kind 
would not sell without it. Englishmen have no reason to 
deride the Turks tor such prejudices: the makers of sealing- 
wax in London, who have Jong surpassed the Dutch manu- 
facturers in that article, are yet compelled to retain the old 
Dutch inscription. During our journey this day, we had 
the first view of the chain of Mounr Hamus; called by the 
Turks the Balkan, signifying ‘‘a difficult defile among rocks.” 
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April 6.—The Ambassador found it necessary to increase 
the strength of the escort, owing to the accounts he received 
of the state of the country. Our number of horsemen, upon 
leaving Burghaz, exceeded one hundred ; and we had besides 
a considerable party on foot. ‘The country exhibited no 
marks of cultivation, excepting near the villages ; but in the 
middle of this day’s journey, it no longer wore the denuded 
aspect of the Plains of Thrace. 'We began now to meet 
with underwood, and dwarf oaks. After six hours’ journey 
from Burghax, we turned out of the road to the village of 
Hasilbalem, at half an hour’s distance from the main route, 
that the Ambassador might get something to eat; but 
finding nothing, we supplied him, from our store, with an 
Adrianople tongue'; the rest of the Turks staring with 
amazement to see him accépt food from a Djowr. We then 
continued our journey ; the 4eha of Burghaz attending us in 
person, on a beautiful grey horse, superbly caparisoned. 
The extent and magnificence of our procession, as we 
were told by Signor Francopulo, afforded a tolerable repre- 
sentation of the cavalcade of the Princes of Walachia 


going to take possession of their dominions. From 


hence to the Port of Ineada, in the Black Sea, is a journey 


of fourteen hours; and to the nearest maritime place, 
fisopoli, only of twelve hours. The town of Kerk Tkhsze, 
or the ‘‘ Forty Churches,” appeared upon a sloping ground, 

near 


(1) The dried tongues of buffaloes bear thisname. Great quantities of these tongues 
are brought in barrels to Constantinople. We carried them to Egypt. ‘They are very 
excellent, 
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near to the base of the great range of Hamus, backed by 
mountainets, whence we supposed the Black Sea might be 
visible. Nothing was talked of, among the inhabitants, but 
the ravages committed by the robbers. A Tartar, employed 
by the British Ambassador, had been lately murdered; 
and, as they told us, eleven persons who were in his 
company. 

We entered Aurk Ikhsve by a gate; a large but miserable 
town, surrounded by a wall. It contains three or four 
thousand houses, (only five hundred of which belong to 
Greeks,) several mosques, and many shops: but dirt and 
wretchedness are everywhere conspicuous. ‘The traveller 
will find here the worst accommodations of the whole 
route. We were stowed into a small and mean apartment, 
with hardly room to move, in an elevated part ot the town, 
called the Quarter of the Greeks ; at a considerable distance 
from our worthy Moslem protector, who sent, however, 
to ask if we fared well; and we answered in the 
affirmative, not choosing to interrupt his repose with trivial 
complaints. They make here an inspissated juice from boiled 
grapes, which we remembered having seen at Ineada, or 
Tineada, upon the black Sea; the Tuynnias of antiquity. 
It is also sold in Constantinople. 'They form it into rolls, 
about a yard in length, containing walnut kernels. Persons 
fond of sweet-meats are very partial to this mixed prepa- 
ration; the taste of which resembles altogether that of 
almonds with raisins. The whole trade of Kirk Iklisie 
consists in the sale of this conserve, and wine, and corn. 
The wine is of a bright gold colour, very pleasing to the 
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eye, and like the Champagne wine in- flavour; but having 
a greater degree of strength. If properly managed, it might 
rank among the choicest wines of the whole world. 
Although this town be so near to the Black Sea, the small 
river, upon which it 1s situate, takes an opposite course, and, 
after joining the Maritza, falls into the Archipelago. In its 
modern appellation of Dearadert, we recognise the old 
classical. name of a river at whose sources Daris lett 
the inscription which is preserved by Herodotus’. ‘he 
springs of the Teara cannot be remote from the walls of 
the town. We were extremely desirous of going in search 
of them, to see if any remains of the monument, left by 
the Persian monarch to commemorate his visit to the spot, 
might now be discovered; but the state of the country 
precluded all possibility of venturing, without a powerful 
escort, to any distance from the route. 

Wednesday, Aprit 7.—After our departure. from Kark 
Tkhisie, we penetrated farther into the hilly country; travelling 
among trees, and observing many fine plants beginning to 
bloom. In spite of the good Ambassador’s reproof, we 
destroyed this day another very large serpent, without his 
knowledge. ‘The inhabitants are a mixed race of Bulgarians 
and Malo-russians. At ten o'clock, after four hours’ journey, 
we reached a village called Hericlér, where we breaktasted, 
and then proceeded four hours farther to Kannara, avother 
village, which we found in a state of utter waste and deso- 

lation; 


(1) See p. 453, Note (6), of this Volume. 
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lation; the banditti having burned the dwellings, after killing 
or wounding many of the inhabitants. When we arrived, 
there was not a creature to be seen; the former inbabitants 
having abandoned the place. We took possession of the 
entire village. ‘Towards evening, the owner of the house 
where we lodged ventured to his dwelling, from the moun- 
tains, bringing with him his son: the poor child and_ his 
father seemed to be almost starved. With what delight did 
we welcome their coming to their own little cottage; and 
set betore them such food as we had brought with us! . For 
a moment, gladness got the better of their despair ; and they 
began to chatter with our attendants ; having found, in the 
midst of their wretchedness, that even strangers could 
act as friends. ‘They said that the rest of the villagers were 
afar off in the’ mountains, whither some of them had 
succeeded in removing their cattle at the first intelligence 
of the coming of the robbers; and cautioned us to be 
upon our guard, and to keep together during the route; as 
it was certain that all our motions were watched, and that 
we were then surrounded by hovering hordes, who were 
only prevented by fear from attacking the Embassy. 

We were employed the whole of Apri 8, in climbing 
hills, and in penetrating woods, which consisted of small 


and stunted trees. We saw pelicans lying dead in’ the 


road, and were unableto explain the cause. In every village 


that we passed through, we observed storks building their 
nests, without being molested by the inhabitants. The 
strange noise they make in wooing, resembles the kind of 
alarum, called a clack, used in cherry-orchards to drive 


away 


Fachi. 


Beymilico. 


Carnabat. 
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away birds. A small and drizzling rain, the usual charac- 
teristic of a mountainous atmosphere, beset us the whole way. 
Our guides, owing to the mist, deviated from the route; 
and as they misled us, we began to suspect treachery. 
Antonio, with our Janissary, wandered into one of the forests, 
and were nearly lost: they returned very much alarmed, 
saying they had seen armed horsemen in the woods. ‘The 
Ambassador, being much terrified, twice detained the whole 
cavalcade, within the space of a single hour, to offer prayers 
for the safety of the Embassy. In four hours we reached 
the miserable village of Facht, where we changed horses ; 
and at five hours’ distance from Fachi, we came to Beymilico, 
another wretched village, where there was a complete 


dearth of provisions. ‘The inhabitants of this. place had only 


returned to it eight days before; having abandoned it 
through fear of the robbers. Notwithstanding their extreme 
poverty, their houses were clean; and the beauty of the 
women was very remarkable. With the exception of a 
single Turk, they were all Bulgarians, professing the Greek 
religion, and speaking the Budgarian language, which 
hardly differs from the Malo-russtan’. 

We left Beymilico at six the next morning, (Friday, 
April 9); and after a ride of five hours, principally over 
plains covered with underwood, we arrived at the town of 
Carnabat. Throughout all this country, greyhounds are 
used; and we frequently observed persons coursing. After 

passing 


1) See the Vocabulary in the subsequent Chapter. 
y 1 Pp 
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passing over a hill, like the Sussex South-Downs, we beheld 


the town; making a neat and pleasing appearance with its 
white minarets. Wedescended into Carnabat with the whole 
cavalcade of the Embassy; altogether amounting to above 
a hundred horsemen, besides sumpter-horses, four baggage- 
waggons, and the Ambassador's arabah. Here we found a 
clean and excellent public bath, not inferior to any in 
Constantinople ; and plenty of good wine, limpid and 
colourless as water, tasting like cider. Carnabat contains 
seven hundred houses, whereof two hundred belong to 
Greeks. The country near it is well cultivated; and its 
situation in a plain, at the foot of a ridge of hills, is very 
agreeable. Whether owing to its want of commerce, 
or to what other cause, we did not learn, Carnabat had 
hitherto escaped the ravages of the robbers ; who had 
collected in sufficient force to attack towns of equal size. 
One class of its inhabitants might be considered’as emblems 
of its uninterrupted tranquillity ; namely, storks : for these 
birds appeared in such prodigious numbers around the 
town, that they seemed to have made it their own 
metropolis. 

April 10.—After traversing the extensive campaign of 
Carnabat, we entered a mountainous region, and then 
descended into another plain, where we saw the ruins of a 
village that had been burned by the rebels ; but not a house 
remained entire*. Upon the rise of a hill farther on, there 

was 


(2) “ The whole country, from Philippopolis reaching to the Danule, and as far as 


a ° ° . . . . . . 
Varna, is in a state of rebellion; the disorder sometimes breaking out in one place, 
and 
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was another village, called Dobralle, out of our route; but 
we repaired thither, after being four hours on horseback, 
for rest and refreshment. At Dobralle, the peasants were 
playing upon rude pipes, resembling, in their form and tone, 
our clarinets ; sufficiently so to convince us that we here 
saw the instrument in its original state, in the hands of 
Bulgarian shepherds.. ‘Thence, resuming our journey, we 
entered what is called the Boccaze,.or narrowest passage of 
the Balkan: for hitherto we had been somewhat sur- 
prised that nothing like Alpine scenery characterized the 
approach to Mount Hamus: nor is this range of moun- 
tains anywhere remarkable for grandeur of scenery or 
for great elevation. The defile here, however, might be 
considered as possessing somewhat of that character, but 
in no eminent degree: it was a hilly pass, full of woods of 
oak trees. In the midst of it we crossed a rapid river, called 
Kamtchi-su*, and saw, at a distance, a mountain entirely 
covered with snow; but there was nothing to remind us of 
the greater Alpine barriers. The appearance of Mounr 
Hamus may rather be likened to the Welsh scenery; 
where every swelling mountainet is insular; and nothing is 
seen of that towering of broken cliffs and heights, one 


above 


ee 


and sometimes in another; so that no part. of the country can be considered as secure. 
Besides the rebels, there are also troops of Landittz, who scour the country, availing 
themselves of its distracted state, to plunder either party whenever an opportunity 
occurs.”” Cripps’s MS. Journal. 

(1) The meaning of this word, as interpreted for us, was said to signify ‘ water 
falling into the Black Sea; perhaps as distinguished from the rivers flowing towards 
he Archipelago. 
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above another, which distinguishes the cloud-capped, con- 
gregated summits of the dips and Pyrenees, and the regions 
of Caucasus and Lebanon. 

Upon quitting this defile, and descending towards a 
large scattered village, called Chahgh Kavack, which we 
reached in four hours from Dobralle, we saw, upon our 
left, a very high and large tumutus. This village lies 
between two mountains, and consists of two hundred 
houses: half its population being Turkish. We were 
therefore surprised by seeing the place filled with women ; 
as it is always customary among the Turks to conceal 
their females: but this was explained when we were told 
that all the women of the neighbouring villages had fled 
to Chaligh Kavack, to move out of the way of the robbers. 
We lodged with a Bulgarian family, in which we found 
some handsome damsels very ready to converse ; but they 
spoke no other than the Bulgarian language. From its 
resemblance to the Malo-russtan, however, we gathered 
enough of their discourse, to learn, that the villages in the 
neighbourhood were entirely abandoned; yet, harassed as 
the inhabitants had been by the rebel troops, they all spoke 


well of Pasvan Oglou, the rebel chief; and we could plainly 


perceive that the women wished him success. They said 


that the disorders of the country were owing to robbers, 
and not to his troops; that he never robbed villages, or 
plundered the poor of their effects. 

Sunday, April 11.— Having distributed some little 
presents among the family of our host, we left its members 
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all happy. ‘The Ambassador had quitted the town long 
before we were ready to follow him. As we proceeded 
this day, the scenery became grander, and had more of an 
Alpine appearance. Many plants were in flower; some of 
which we collected. Near the village of Chaligh Kavack, 
the author found a most elegant little annual plant, which 
has never been described; anew species of Speedwell (VERo- 
Nica), with fine blue flowers upon long slender peduncles. 
The leaves are nearly rhomb-shaped, or rhomb-ovate, 
and deeply lobed; the large lobes being again divided 
on their outer margin. The flowers are solitary, and 
measure about half an inch across; the two upper segments 
of the calyx being shorter than the others. The whole 
plant, in the largest specimens which we could collect, is 
only about three inches in length; and every part of it, up 
to the blossom, is covered with a delicate viscous pubescence. 
To this beautiful non-descript Veronica, we have given the 
name of VERONICA PUMILA‘. In the route between 
Constantinople and Rustchik, we found not less than four 


new species, besides other rare plants; a new Star of 


‘Bethlehem (OrniITHOGALUM), a new Periwinkle (Vinca), a 


new Germander (Teucrium), and this new Speedwell 
(Veronica). Not to interrupt, therefore, the narrative, by 
allusions to these plants exactly as they occurred, we shall 

subjoin 


iain genera sa ogame aetietagi ee 
=~ nee 


(1) VeRonICcA pumILA. Veronica pumila, viscoso-pulescens ; caule suberecto; ramis 


patulis, seu nullis ; foliis subrhombeis rhomleo-ovatisque profundé lolatis, lolis infe- 


rioribus subdentasy ; pedunculis patulis elongatis unifloris ; corolle lolis ovatis. 
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subjoin a list of all of them in the margin‘; because the 


most common plants are here made interesting by the 
circumstances 


(2) A non-descript species of OxniTHOGALUM, from four to six inches in height, 
with the radical bulb the size of a small chesnut; the leaves from about a quarter to 
a third of an inch in breadth, but narrowing towards the base ; the uppermost embracing 
the stem, and generally extended a little beyond the flowers. We have called it 
ORNITHOGALUM OLIGOPHYLLUM. Ornithogalum /foliis lanceolato oblongis scapo 
equantilus, glabris ; corymbo paucifloro; filamentis sululatis. 

A non-descript species of Germander, (TEucrium Linn.) with straight wooly stems, 
and very hairy elliptic-lanceolate blunt leaves, above an inch in length, some whereof 
are entire, and others with two broad scollops on each side, towards the point; the 
flowers bearded at the mouth, and about an inch long. Two other species of Teucrium 
have been already described ; the TzUCRIUM HETEROPHYLLUM of L’ Heritier and Willde- 
now, a Madeira plant ; and the Teucrium HETEROPHYLLUM Of Cavanilles, published 
in the Sixth Volume of his cones Plantarum, a plant from South-America ; from both 
of which our Tevcrivum is manifestly distinguished by the flowers not being pendant; 
by the shortness of the peduncles ; by the different form and hairiness of the leaves ; and 
from the latter species more particularly, in having the upper leaves not deeply three- 
lobed, but bluntly crenate. We have called this new species TEUCRIUM SESSIFOLIUM. 

Teucrium foliis hirsutis sessilibus obtusis, inferioribus lanceolatis integerrimis, supe- 
rioribus bracteisque crenatis, elliptico-lanceolatis ; floribus axillaribus solitariis; pedun- 
culis brevissimis, 

A non-descript species of Periwinkle (Vinca, Linn.) differing from the Vinca 
MINOR (wWhicl it resembles in size) in having blunt oval leaves, ciliated at the edges; 
and not inclining to lanceolate, or pointed, as in that species; and from the Vinca 
MAJOR also differing, in having the calyx scarcely half the length of the tube of the 
blossom, and the leaves regularly oval, not enlarging towards the base, and only about 
a fourth part so large: the stems measure from four to nine inches in length, and the 
largest leaves about an inch and a quarter. We have called it Vinca PUMILA. 

Vinca pumila, foliis ovatibus oblongo-ovatibusque oltusis, margine ciliatis; calycis 
laciniis corolle tubo dimidio brevioribus, ciliatis. 

The others collected in this route were, 
The two-leaved Squill—Scilla bifolia, Linn. 
Dwarf Star of Bethlehem—Ornithogalum nanum, Sibth. 
Common Lungwort—Pulmonaria officinalis, Linn. 
Crowfoot-leaved Anemone—Anemone ranunculoides, Linn. 
Meadow rue-leayed Isopyrum—TIsopyrum thalictroides, Linn. 
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circumstances of their locality and association. We had 
several fine views, from the openings of a narrow defile 
of the Balkan, as we began to descend towards a plain, 
and to the village of Dragoelu, inhabited by Bulgarians, 
where we halted for dinner. In the plain around this 
village, and the whole way hence as far as Shumla, the 
land is cultivated like a garden. The increasing appear- 
ances of industry, and of its blessed companions, health 
and cleanliness, began to suggest to us that we were 
leaving Turkey, as the blighting influence of its government 
was becoming gradually less visible. In descending to 
Dragoelu, the eye may be said to revel in the delightful 
prospect which this change exhibits. As far as the sight 
extends, but at a great depth below the traveller, rich 
plains are seen, spreading before the view all the wealth 
of husbandry in its utmost abundance. The mountains 
are cultivated even to their summits, and covered with 
vineyards, and the plains with plantations of fruit-trees, 
growing ainong the green corn; being now in blossom, 


their 


Green Hellebore— Helleborus viridis, Linn. 

Ground Ivy—Glechoma hederaica, Linn. 

Pilewort Crowfoot—Ranunculus ficaria, Linn. 

Common Violet—Viola odorata, Linn. 

Spring Vetch—Vicia lathyroides, Linn. 

Rock Ragwort—Senecio rupestris, Waldstein et Kilaibel. 
Barren Strawberry—Fragaria sterilis, Linn. 

Spurge Adonis, or Pheasant’s Eye—Adonis vernalis, Linn 
Blue-bottle—Centaurea cyanus, Linn. 


Spring Crocus—Crocus vermus, Linn. 
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their gaudy flowers, above the deep verdure of the fields, 
exhibited the most cheerful smiling aspect imaginable. 

After having taken our refreshment, we proceeded along 
the valley, and over a levelcountry with broad and good roads, 
four hours farther to Shum/a. One hour before we reached 
this place, we again crossed the river Kamtchi-st ; and close 
to it there was asmall village, where we saw a large camp of 
Gipsies, who are the smiths of Bu/garia. They had placed their 
waggons so as to form a square court, with covered sides 
like sheds, in the middle of the village. In these courts of 
the Hamaxobu, we have the original form of all the Greek 
houses, and of all northern nations; like those now seen 
even in Finland and Lapland, and among all the Scythian 
tribes. For the rest, the Bulgarian Gipsies are exactly like 
those of England; the women were squalling about, telling 
fortunes, with their usual wild and tawny looks. Here they 
are called Tchinganéi. The town of Shumla is very consi- 
derable, and it is well fortified with ramparts and a double 
fosse: it contains from sixteen to eighteen thousand houses ; 
about twelve hundred of which belong to Greeks, Jews, or 
Armenians. As we drew nigh to the works, four of its 
principal inhabitants, accompanied by about fifty soldiers 
bearing arms, came to meet the Ambassador at the gate of 
the town; and having kissed the hem of his robes, after 
the Turkish manner, mounted their horses, and conducted 
him to the house prepared for his reception. We had 
excellent quarters assigned for us in the house of a Greek, 
close to that of the Ambassador, who sent a message to 


us, 
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us, saying, that it was his intention to remain the following 
day in Shumla, for the ceremony and festival of the Coursan 


BarrRAM ‘, 


(1) Meaning the Lesser Bairam, which takes place seventy days after the Greater 
festival. Upon this occasion there is a cessation from labour during three days ; 


rejoicings are made, and presents distributed. Corban, or Courban, signifies a sacrifice ; 


it is generally the sacrifice of a amb, which is sent to some one as a gift. 
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Marcianopolis — Situa- 
tion of Shumla—Scordisci—Comparative Vocabulary of the English, 
Bulgarian, Albanian, Erse, and Turkish Languages — Population 
and Trade of Shumla—Courban Bairam—Tatcheheui—Remarkable 
Quadruped — Lazgarat— Torlach — Pisanitza —Rustchith — River 
Danube —Trade of Rustchtkh—Passage of the River —Giurdzgio— 
Change in the mode of travelling —Tiya, or Tiasum —Breaking of 
a Bridge—Kaptha, or Napouka—General description of Walachia— 
Condition of the Hospodar— State of the Peasantry—Language of 
Walachia—Religion—Epulz Ferales—Approach to Bihkorest—Re- 
ception of the Ambassador— Public Entry— English Consul— Audience 
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of the Hospodar—Statistics—Population—Commerce— Metropolitan 
Monastery—Schools—Magdalen Hospital—Ceremony of the’ Resur- 


rection—Triple Consulate—Gipsies. 


As we were to remain at Shumla until the thirteenth, we 
sent forward an express message to Biékorest, to our friend 
Mr. Summerer, then residing as agent for the British nation 
at Bikorest (with whom we had contracted an intimacy 
at Péra), requesting that he would send a carriage and horses 
to meet us, after our passage of the Danube, at Rustchitk. 
The Ambassador also ordered carriages for all the principal 
persons of his suite to be brought to the same place; and 
wrote to the Prince of Walachia, announcing his approach. 
We thought we had now quitted altogether the land of 
classical antiquities; but to our surprise we obtained in this 
place three Greek medals: we found them upon the evening 
of our arrival, in the hands of a silversmith ; and if the shops 
had not been shut the next day, owing to the festival of the 
Courban Bairam, we had reason to believe that we might have 
purchased others. These medals are curious, and therefore 
they merit a particular description. The first is nothing more 
than a silver medal of Alexander the Great. It exhibits the 
head of the king as Hercules, decorated with the lon’s spoils ; 
with the common reverse of a sitting figure of Jupiter, 
beautifully executed. As it serves to call to mind Alexander’ s 
Expedition into Maesia, and his passage of Mount Haemus, 
it derives an additional interest from the circumstance of its 
locality. But the medal itself is remarkable: it has neither 
legend nor monogram; and it affords the only instance we 


ever 
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ever saw of a fine reverse upon the medals of Alexander. 
Generally, the style of workmanship exhibited by the re- 
verses of Alexander’s medals is very inferior to that which the 
portrait displays ; but this is by the hand of a superior artist. 

The second is-a medal of Rhescuporis, king of Turace 
ina much laterage. He was the uncle of the young Prince 
Cotys the Fifth. After sharing the sovereignty with him, 
about the seventh year of the Christian era, he put him 
treacherously to death. His ferocious and ambitious cha- 
racter is described as the very opposite to that of his 
victim, who, to the mildness of his manners, joined an 
accomplished and liberal mind. Ovd addressed to Cotys 
one of his Epistles'. Rhescuporis ruled over those. wild 
and desolate Plains of ‘Turace, which we had_ so 
recently traversed; and the character of the people has 
not altered, in all the centuries that have since elapsed: 
they were constantly in a state of insurrection’. It was to 
Augustus that he owed his kingdom: and during the life- 


time of that Emperor, he restrained his ambitious projects 
within 


(1) In which Cotys is represented as distinguished by his application to literature 
and poetry. When we consider that the Roman Poet is writing from the barbarous 
region of his exile to a Thracian Prince, the following lines, upon the effect of such 
studies, are read with additional interest : 

** Adde, quod ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes, 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros, 
Nec regum quisquam magis est instructus ab illis, 
Mitibus aut studiis tempora plura dedit. 
Carmina testantur ; que, si tua nomina demas 
Threicium juvenem composuisse negem, 
Neve sub hoc tractu vates foret unicus Orpheus ; 


Bistonis ingenio terra superba tuo est.” 


(2) Vide Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. c. 65, &c. 
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within due bounds ; but, upon the death of his patron, he 
gave full scope to his designs of aggrandizement, and took 
possession of the more cultivated and fertile territories 
belonging to Cotys'. It is necessary to insert this brief sketch 
of his history, in order to account for the remarkable fact of 
such a coinage, under Rhescuporis, as that which we have 
now to describe ; for this medal is of Electrum, a compound 
of gold and silver; known to the Antients ina very early 
age, whereof antient specimens are very uncommon. It 
might have been after the death of Cotys, when the 
auriferous mines of Macedonia fell into the hands of 
Rhescuporis*, that Electrwm was thus employed; for as 
this mixed metal is known to exist in a natural state, it is 
more probable that the Electron medals of Rhescuporis were 
struck in the natural compound, than that any such amal- 
gamation was chemically prepared in the beginning of the 
first century, and in such a barbarous country, for the 
purpose of coining. Having possession of the Mace- 
donian mines, Khescuporis might have employed for this 
purpose the amalgamation of gold and silver, obtained, 
by a simple process, from the sulphurets, after the 
sublimation and separation of the sulphur and the lead’. 


Owin g 


(1) Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. c. 65, &c. 

(2) Idid. For the manner in which Rhescuporis afterwards fell into the hands of 
Tilerius, see Suetonius in Tiber. Paterculus, Sc. He was conducted to Rome; and 
being convicted in the Senate of the death of his nephew, and the violent usurpation 
of his dominions, was sentenced to a perpetual imprisonment, and banished to Alexandria 
in Egypt; where, for his subsequent conduct, he was put to death. 

(3) This process will be fully explained in the sequel, when we treat of the 


Hungarian mines, 
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Owing to the ignorance of modern nations respecting the 
metallic substance, called HAEKTPON by the Greeks, this 
word is commonly translated amber; and the most gross 
errors have been tolerated, even among learned men, owing 
to their inattention to its real nature. A single instance 
will serve to show how commonly the word has been 
misunderstood. We may take it from the account given 
in the £thiopics of Helodorus, of the ring which 
Calasiris gave to Nausicles*. ‘The bevel of it contained 
an Aithiopian amethyst, set (qréerev) mm amber, as some 
have supposed; but electrum here signifies a mixed metal 
of gold and silver, with which the couches of the antients 
were sometimes studded and embossed, as we learn 
from Aristophanes’, Upon this medal is_ represented, 
on one side, a figure of Voctory, with the legend 
BAZIAEQEPAZKOYNOPIAOZ; and upon the other side, 
the head of Cofys, with the words BAZIAEYZKOTYz2. 

The third, was a bronze medal of Marctanopotis, struck 
under Alexander Severus; the head of that Emperor and 
his wife being represented in front, with the legend 
MAP. AVP. CEVH. AAEZANAPO*’; and upon the obverse side, 
a figure of Justice holding the scales, with a cornucopie, and 
this legend, VONFIOVAGHCTOYMAPKIANONOAITON, 


Marciana, 


r a ‘ «/ > - / rf dy A r ‘ os ‘ aha eet scien: € a fc eas ~ s \ 
(4) Kai dua Eveyeiouce OaKkTuAvov Tiva TwY Bacirkxoy, uTEogpues TL YONUA Kat 
\ nih tala bl % 79 ? o\ ~ 
Ocorictov, Tov wév KUKNOv ’HAEKTPQOI ccadderov, “ApeOvow 02 AiGiorixn thy obev- 
/ e ‘ 
g 
3 


ovyv oreyouevoy. Heliodoro, Aithiop. lib. Méooe A. Paris, 1804. 


(5) "Exmirrovowy roy nréxrpwy, cat rov révov ovK é7 évdvros, x. 7... Aristophan. 


‘Irr. 536. vol. I. p.536. ed. Invernizii. Lips. 1794. 
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Marciana, from whom this city received its name', was the 
sister of Trajan. A similar medal, struck under Julia Domna, 
is noticed in the valuable work of Harduin’, with this 
legend, MAPKIANONOAEITON :-YN- AYP: AMIANOY. 

The city thus called Marcranopotis was in Masta 
InreRriIor; and it was the capital of the country. D’ Anville 
has placed it near the confluence of two small rivers, flowing 
towards the Euaxime*. ‘The name Marcenopoli may be 
still in use; but it is said that the Bulgarians more 
frequently call it Prebislaw, or The Illustrious City*.’’ 
The fact is, that Shumla may now be considered as the 
capital of Bulgaria; a country comprehending all the 
district antiently called Meesea Secunda, or Masia 
Inrerion; and it is very likely that this town was 
itself MarcriANopoLtis; which is rendered the more 
probable by the discovery of such a medal upon the 
spot. Cellars has collected the only information con- 
cerning Marcianopohs; for it is remarkable that the city 
is not mentioned by Mentelle’. According to the Tabula 
Peutingeriana, cited by Cellaris’, it was a mediterranean 


town, twenty-four miles from OpeEssus; and it is described 


by 


(1) “ A sorore Trajani principis ita cognominatum.” Vide Ammian. Marcellinum, 
lib. xxvii. cap. 9. 

(2) ‘* Julie Dom nz nummus e Gaza Regia, sub Aurelio Ammiano. Forté, Da- 
miano. Aquila rostro coronam gerit. Alter Fortunam cum temone exhibet.” Mumm. 
Antiq. Popul. et Urb. illust. Joann. Harduin. p.579. Parisiis, 1684. 

(3) Vide. Part. Oriental. Orbis Romani. Paris, 1764. 

(4) Ant. Geog. p.255. Lond. 1791. 

(5) Geog. Angienne. Paris, 1787. 

(6) Notitia Orbis Antiqui, tom. I. p. 591. Lips. 1701. 
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by Zosimus’ as a chief city of Turace. The same writer 
also places it in Masia’. Never had any country more 
striking natural boundaries; being separated from Turace, 
upon the South, by Mounr Hamus as by a wall; 
and upon the North, by the Isrer: and in distinguishing 
that division of territory, which, among modern geogra- 
phers, bears the name of Bulgaria, (the most fertile plain 
perhaps of the whole earth, defended by its immense 
southern barrier,) too great attention cannot be paid to 
the definitive chain of Hamus, extending’ from east to 
west’. In this rich territory, Shumla is so centrally 
situate, that it is peculiarly qualified, both as to its locality 
and magnitude, to rank as the principal city, at least of 
this part of the country, and perhaps of all Bulgaria. The 
Bulgarian language is no where more generally spoken 
than it is in the whole Passage of the Balkan: at Shumia, 
the number of the Turks, of course, tends to the introduction 
of Turkish names; but the two languages are not likely to 
be confounded, since nothing can be more opposite. ‘The 


Bulgarian language most resembles the Ma/lo-russian, both 
being dialects of the Sc/avonian'. We expected to have 
found a resemblance between the language of Bulgaria and 


the /rse; and for this reason,—that many names of places 
on 


Sie ’ ’ ~ ’ om 2 e fn { f : 
(7) Avros emt rye Mapkcavourddeas, ) peyiorn rov év Opdxy wodredv core, 
ccarpifwv, k.7.rX. Zosim. Hist. lib. iv. cap. 10. 

(8) TTooedOdyrec 88, cat emi Mapkiavov médtv, » Mvoias éoriv, dvafdyrec, wat 


te ; a ; : wo ee , 
TaUTHS OLamapToyrec, éxheoy eri ro radow. Zosim, Hist. lib. i. cap. 42. 


(9) It is well marked in Arrowsmith’s four-sheet Map of the ‘‘ Environs of 


Constantinople.” 
(10) Mr, Cripps has preserved, in his Manuscript Journal,'a Comparative Vocabulary, 


exhibiting the analogy between those dialects of the Sclavonian language which are found 
in 
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cHaP.u. on the Isrer were purely Celtic. The Scordiscit were a 
Scordisci. Celtic nation: and when Alexander, in his first expedition 


towards 


in the South of Russia, and in Buigaria. They may be considered, in fact, as much 


nearer allied than the English of the northern and southern counties of Great Britain. 


ENGLISH. MALO-RUSSIAN. BULGARIAN. 
God. Bog, Ghospodi, Christos. Boga, Rospodi, Christos. 
Sun. Sunsa, (written Solntxa.) Slensi. 
Moon. Mesetx. Mesetx. 
Heaven. Neiler. Neilet. 
Day. Den. Dena. 
Night. Notche. Nustea. 
Month. Mesetz. Mesetx. 
Year. God. Godina, 
Light. Swetta. Swet. 
Darkness. Tieumna, Marchey. 
Bread. Kléaber. Kleaber. 
Water. Vodi. Vodi. 
Man. Cheloveca. Chilac. 
Woman. Genisna. Gena. 
Child. Malchick. Munchet. 
Fiorse. Quone. Quona. 
risaie. Ff Se Cheset ; but the dative is 
Domoi. Doma, or Domoi. 
Church. Sirquot. Chirquot. 
One. Adina. Adina. 
Two. Dva. Dva. 
Three. Tre. Tre. 
Four. Tscheteri. Tscheteri. 
Five. Piate. Piate. 
Six. Cheest. Chest. 
Seven. Sem. Sedem. 
Fight. Voromi. Voromi. 
Nine. Davit. Davit. 
Ten. Decet. Decet. 
Hundred. Sto. Sto. 
Thousand. Teschecki. Chiliada. 
Father. Otché. Tako. 
Mother. Matchka. Maika. 
Brother. Brachitch. Bracitz. 
Sister. Sister. Sister. 
Parent. Rodena. Rodena. 
Book. Kenega. Kenega. i 


Cripps's MS. Journal. 
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towards the Isrer, encountered the Celts, or Gauls, these 
are the people alluded to’. Although the Scordisci were 
almost annihilated, in the time when the Roman power 
extended into this country; yet their Celtic names of 
places, in many instances, remained, as inall those towns 
that had the Celtic termination of dunum. We _ were, 
however, disappointed in tracing any other resemblance 
between the Bulgarian and the Erse, than what exists in 
the names of numbers. More alliance may be observed 
between the Albanian and the Erse, than between the 
latter and the Bulgarian; although they have nearly the 
same name for zwater; and their names of the wnts are 
very similar. We shall exhibit a brief comparative Voca- 
bulary, by which the difference between the Bulgarian and 
the Erse will not be less striking than between the Bulgarian 


and the Albanian; while the Turkish, differing, toto caelo, 


from all the rest, marks its discrepancy in nothing more 
conspicuously than in the names of numbers. 
ENGLISH. BULGARIAN. ALBANIAN. ERSE. TURKISH. 
God. Boga. Perendi. Dieé. Tangrt. 
{ Allah in Arabic. ] 
Sun. Slenst. Diel. Gideon. Gunesh. 
Moon. Mesetz. Khéne. Dydllack Ai. 
Man. Chilac. Bure. Fhar. Er. 
Wonian. Gena. Grua. Ban. Kix. 
Water. Vodt. Uie. Ushi. Sd. 
One. Adina. Ne. Héun. Beer. 
Two. 


(1) See D’Anville’s Antient Geog. p.247, Lond. 1791. 
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ENGLISH. BULGARIAN. ALBANIAN. ERSE. TURKISH. 


Two. Dva. Du. Doo. Eeky. 
Three. Tré. Tré. Tré. Utch. 
Four. Tcheteri. Katre. Kachet. Dort. 
Five. Piate. Pese. Kooick. Besh. 
Six. Chest. Giaste. Shey. Alty. 
Seven. Sedem. State. Shacht. Yeddy. 
Fight. Poromi. Téte. Hocht. Sakiz. 
Nine. Davit. Nende. Nie. Dokouz. 
Ten. Decet. Dhiéte. Dhiéte. On. 


Shumla contains from sixteen to eighteen thousand houses, 
whereof about twelve hundred belong to Greeks, Jews, and 
Armemans. Its commerce is chiefly with the interior of the 
country, and consists principally in wine. There are, 
however, abundance of braziers here, who supply Constan- 
tinople with the articles of their manufacture ; also a great 
number of ¢ailors, kept constantly at work in making 
Turkish habits, to be sent to the capital. The cause 
of this manufactory originates in their getting the German 

in Constantinople ; 
which enables them to undersell, at a great profit, the 
makers of ‘Turkish apparel in that city. 


The situation of Shumda, with regard to its fertile plains, 
somewhat resembles that of Lebadéa in Greece: it is placed 


between two mountains; and it resembles Lebadéa in 


another particular, namely,in the unwholesomeness of its air. 
Some of our party paid dearly for the day we spent here; 
being attacked by intermittent fever; particularly the author, 
who experienced this malady as violently as in any part of 


his travels, and was not free from it until he arrived in 


Transylvania. 
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Transylvania. Perhaps this might be attributed to our 
having ventured to eat animal food; which should be 
avoided as much as possible, where there is the slightest 
suspicion of a Malaria. ‘The Agha sent us alamb, according 
to a Turkish custom, as a sacrifice and a present for the 
festival of the Courban Bairam. Prince Miuriuzt and 
Signor Francopulo came to dine with us; but it was 
observed that all who tasted animal food, were more or less 
affected with fever after our stay here; excepting those 
persons of the Embassy who resorted to the hot vapour 
baths of the town, and sustained the utmost influence of 
the sudatory. The Ambassador spent nearly an entire night 
in the bath; going thither the evening after his arrival. 
The next morning we visited him, and found him so 
exhausted by his bathing, that he was sleeping upon the 
divan of his apartment. To our surprise, we saw also his 
slaves sprawling upon the same divan, and fast asleep. The 
Turkish Secretary and Treasurer were the only persons 
who were awake, sitting with grave faces, and in perfect 
silence, opposite to each other. We entered into conver- 
sation with them for a few minutes; taking care to speak 
in a low tone of voice, not to arouse the sleepers. Prince 
Mirizi afterwards told us not to wonder at seeing slaves 
admitted to so much familiarity ; as throughout Turkey the 
slaves are regarded with parental tenderness; the most 


menial servant always ranking higher than the officers of 


the Turkish army; the military profession being considered 
the lowest in the empire. 
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April 13.—This morning we left Shuma, and continued 
our journey, travelling over plains in the highest state of 
cultivation. After riding three hours, we came to a village 
called Tatchekeui; the inhabitants were ‘Turks. We had 
here an opportunity of knowing the sort of treatment we 
should have experienced if we had arrived in any other 
manner, than as forming a part of the suite of a Turkish 
Ambassador. The inhabitants would not permit us to pass 
their doors unmolested. Through the influence of the 
Ambassador, having gained admission into one of. their 
houses, we were called upon to retire whenever a female 
wished to pass in or out; and the Turks would, have 
driven us from the village at the points of their poignards, 
but for his powerful interference. 

The same cultivated land appeared in leaving Tatchekeut ; 
but the country became afterwards rather more_ hilly, 
We had a journey of six hours from this village to the 
town of Lazgarat, where we passed the night. The 
houses were almost all cottages; but neat and ciean, in 
the room where we slept, the foot of a mole was sus- 
pended by a string from the roof, as a remedy for disorders 
of the head. During our journey this day, we noticed:in 
the plains a small quadruped, that we have reason to believe 
is a non-descript animal. It resembled a squirrel; but it 
burrowed in the ground like the Sééslck of the South of 
Russia, which it also resembles; yet differing, in being 
Jarger than the latter, and in having a broad tail like a 
squirrel. We made several attempts to get near enough 


to 
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to one of these animals, to give a more correct description ; 
but upon our approach, they disappeared beneath the soil. 
We saw them afterwards in Hungary. The harrows used 
in this country have a remarkable form: they are not set 
with sharp straight pointed teeth, but resemble the sort 
of machine used in the South of England for denchering. 
Two hours before we arrived at Lazgarat we saw, between 
the road anda small village, two immense tumuh, whereon 
large trees were growing: similar sepulchres appeared 
all around Lazgarat; perhaps the monuments of some 
great battle fought here; either in the expedition of Darws, 
son of FHystaspes, who, marching against the Scythians, 
encountered the Gete@, (reputed Thracians,) before arriving 
at the Isrer; or in that of Alexander, when he fell in with 
the Celts or Gauls; or during the inroads made by the 
Roman armies. 

At Lazgarat we began to notice the German or 
Dacian stoves for heating apartments; and the manners 
of the people rather denoted the inhabitants of the North 
than of the South side of the Danube. A considerable 
migration from Dacia, into Mesia Inferior, took place under 
the auspices of the Romans in the third century ; when that 
austere soldier, the deservedly illustrious Aurelian, despairing 
of being able to maintain the conquest of Trajan beyond 
the Isrer, abandoned Dacta; and retired, not only 
with the troops, but also with many of the inhabitants; 
establishing their abode in Meesia, where they were after- 
wards suffered to remain; insomuch that apart of Masia 

became 
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became distinguished as a new province, under the appel- 
lation of the Dacia or AuRELIAN. Lazgarat may contain 
some of the descendants of that colony. It now consists 
of three thousand houses, of which one-third belongs to 
Christians of the Greek Church. There are several good 
shops in the place ; but it was evident that the Turkish part of 
its population was not accustomed to the sight of Franks ; 
because, whenever we were out of sight of the Ambassador, 
we were pelted with mud orstones. This day we saw many 
villages, pleasingly situate, through which our road did 
not conduct us; and everywhere the land was neatly kept 
and well cultivated: a very unusual sight, considering 
that the whole of this country is under the dominion of 
Turkey. 

April 14.—We left Lazgarat at six o'clock a.m. and, 
after a journey of five hours, reached the town or village 
of Torlach, where we dined. At noon, the mercury in 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer stood at 66°. Torlach is a place 
of considerable size; and the land around it is highly cul- 
tivated. It contains more Turkish than Greek inhabitants. 
At two hours’ distance from Torlach, we came to a large 
village called Pisanitza, pleasingly situate upon the side of a 
hill. Here the Ambassador, perceiving that the author could 
hardly retain his seat upon his horse, owing to a violent 
paroxysm of fever, which then came on, proposed to halt for 
the night. We had been seven hours on horseback ; and 
Rustchik, upon the Danube, our place of destination, was 
five hours farther: we would therefore gladly have rested 

under 
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under such circumstances; but some of the Embassy were 
impatient to proceed ; and rather than be regarded as the 
cause of delay, we declined his Excellency’s friendly 
proposal. Scarcely had we quitted Prsanitza, when a 
heavy rain falling, the water ran in torrents along the 
road. It continued, without one moment’s cessation 
or diminution, during the rest of the journey; so that 
every member of our party was wet to the skin. But 
the most remarkable circumstance attending this shower- 
bath was its effect upon the author's fever; proving the 
efficacy of cold bathing, at least in this instance, very satis- 
factorily : instead of augmenting his malady, he felt himself 
so much relieved by the copious drenching to which he was. 
exposed, that it gave him strength to proceed, and to 
keep up with the Turtars, who were foremost in the 
cavalcade’. 


As we drew nigh to the Danube, what with the rain, 


and perhaps the general chilliness and humidity of the 


atmosphere near so vast a river, we seemed almost to 
breathe water. The first sight of Rustchik, situate upon its 
southern side, exhibited a novel and striking appearance : it 
was announced to us by the appearance of a countless number 


of 


(1) It has been thought right to mention this trivial circumstance, because a similar 
mode of treating fevers has been recently practised with some degree of success; and 
it is well known that the Physicians of Naples use iced water in such cases: but in 
this instance, the benefit experienced was only temporary ; the disorder returned, after 
intermission, and with greater yehemence. 
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of white chimneys, together with mosques and minarets, 
seemingly imbedded in rich garlands of flowers, because 
rising in the midst of trees that were quite covered with 
blossoms. Beyond this pleasing prospect we beheld the 
Danube, which is here two miles wide; but it had not the 
appearance we expected at this distance from its source: 
its shores are low and mean, without the slightest feature of 
sublimity; the channel is filled with a number of little 
shallows and paltry denuded islets, which, by dividing the 
current, diminish its grandeur. Those who form their ideas 
of the majesty of the Danube from the extent of its course, 
will, perhaps, in no part of its channel, find them realized 
by viewing the torrent. The author may, perhaps, be 
considered as in some measure qualified to give a faithful 
description of the character of this»river ; having visited’ the 
principal parts of it, from its source to its embouchure. 
It; is. almost always yellow with mud; and, throughout its 
whole. course; its sands are auriferous: but, in dignity and 
sublimity of) scenery; it can:nowhere be compared ‘either 
with. the Rhine, or with those magnificent rivers which 
fall. into the. north of! the: Gulph: of Bothnia; or with 
the. Severn, or even with any of the principal pellucid 
waters of Wales. As we descended towards its banks, we 
arrived at the entrance of the town of Rustchik; fortified 
with ramparts, and a fosse with drawbridges. It contains 
twenty thousand houses, whereof seven thousand belong to 
Armenians and. Greeks, and the rest to.its Turkish inhabitants. 


A considerable commerce is here carried on with Vienna; in 
consequence 
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consequence of which the town has an extensive trade in 
cloth, indigo, corn, and wine. It is well supplied with 
provisions of. every kind; and to us, who had longs 
been strangers. to such articles of luxury, the sight of 
white bread and fresh butter was no unwelcome treat. 
The Greeks and Armenians live in a part of the town 
separated from the quarter inhabited by the Turks. Wehad 
the greatest difficulty in procuring a lodging. After an 
hour’s search, we were received into the dwelling of a 
poor Ragusan, who bad suffered. twelve years’ confine- 
ment, owing to having his feet frozen in Russea. Nothing 
could be more wretched than our accommodations: the 
room allotted to our. use was like a dungeon, and so dark 
that we were forced to burn candles during the day, as well 
as during the night. The rain fell incessantly during the 
whole of the fifteenth, and prevented our stirring out. 
The Janissary, who had accompanied us from Constantinople, 
told us he should profit by this circumstance to take his 
Caif'; which he accomplished by sending fora band of those 
wretched prostitutes who. dance with castagnettes, and howl 
tothe beating of a tambourine, for the amusement of the 
Turks. Viewing, beneath a shed, a party of Bulgarians 
who were thus employed, this man sat the whole day, 
smoking, and receiving the visits of the other Janissaries 
belonging to the Embassy ; giving to each man a little cup 
of coffee upon his arrival. The dance, if it might be called 
by that name, which so highly delighted these Janissaries, 
that every now and then we heard them crying out to 


express their joy, was exactly similar to the performances 


of 
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of the lowest class of Almehs in Egypt: it was nothing 
more than a series of distortions and indecent gestures, 
exhibited by a single performer, who, when exhausted, 
was relieved by another; the whole being adapted to the 
measure of a song, marked by the castagnettes, and by the 
beating of a tambourine. 

Upon the szxteenth of April we crossed the Danube. 
Upon the opposite side of the river, carriages belonging 
to the Prince of Watracnia were waiting to convey the 
Ambassador to. Bikorest. There was also one for our 
use, sent by our friend Mr. Summerer. The town upon 
the northern or Walachian side of the river, where we 
landed, is called Grurdzgio': it enjoys a considerable com- 
merce, and its shops are well supplied with wares. What 
with the confusion of horses and carriages for so large a 
party, the breaking of ropes and harness, and the total 
want of equipage in some instances, it was some time 
before the Embassy was again progressive. Some of the 
Turks had never been seated before in any wheeled vehicle ; 
and as the coaches began to move, they thrust their bearded 
heads through the windows, exhibiting the most pitiable 
looksimaginable. To us the change was hardly less remark- 
able; a year and ahalf having elapsed since we left Russia ; 
during all which time we had been employed travelling, 
without being once accommodated with any wheeled carriage. 

We 


(1) Written Giurdcsov in Arrowsmith’s Map of the Environs of Constantinople ; 
and Giurgevo, in that of Gaetan Palma, printed at Trieste in 1811, The pronun- 


ciation of this word is nearly Yergioo. 
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We could not boast, however, of much luxury in the 
alteration; the whole country upon the northern side of 
the river, owing to the heavy rains, being in a state of 
‘nundation, and the road deep in mud: During two hours, 
we were dragged over a level plain; but we found the 
floods, in some parts of it, so high, that the bottom of all the 
carriages became filled with water. At mid-day we reached 
the first station north of the Danube, distant two hours and 
a half, at a place called Tvya; a miserable village, where the 


post is established: yet here we observed the first indica- 


tion of the comforts and customs of northern nations, in 
the appearance of a wooden bedstead; more used, however, 
asa Turkish divdn than as a bed ; being covered with a mat, 
whereon a person sat, cross-legged, smoking tobacco, 
Tiya has preserved in its name the only vestige of Trasum; 
laid down with marvellous precision and accuracy by the 
learned Cedlarius*. From Tiya we proceeded, this day, as 
far as Kapoka, or Kapuka, another small village, distant 
five hours and a half from Tiya: before we reached it, 
we were detained in the rain, owing to the breaking of a 
bridge, that had been carried away by the torrent half 
an hour before we arrived. ‘The confusion caused by this 
accident was such as might be expected among so many 


persons, speaking a number of different languages, and in 


(2) ‘* In austrum vergunt et Danubium yersus sita sunt Tiasum, et NerinDava.” 
Geog. Antiq. Cellar. lib. ii. cap. 8. tom.I. p.603. Lips. 1701. See also the Map 
facing chap. 8. p. 546. of the same edition. 
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the midst of a crowd of travellers helpless as the Turks. 
Horsemen, carriages, guards, Janissaries, Tartars, peasants, 
postillions, baggage-waggons, and baggage-horses, were 
presently all huddled together, impeding every operation, 
and adding, by their uproar, to the noise of the waters. The 
rain at the same time continued to fall in torrents. An 
escort, sent by the Prince of Walachia to meet the 
Ambassador, had arrived upon the opposite side; but all 
their attempts to make themselves heard by the members of 
the Embassy were vain; yet they continued bawling, 
although they might as well have called to the cataract. 
In this manner we remained until towards midnight; when, 
by means of a rope and a canoe, a passage became practi- 
cable to the remaining piers of the bridge upon the opposite 
side; and we gladly availed ourselves of the opportunity to 
cross over. The Ambassador, however, would not venture. 
When we reached the other side, we found the persons 
whom the Prince had sent, owing to their dread of the 
Turks, more busily employed than they would else have 
been, working with the peasants towards the repairs of 
the bridge. We returned, therefore, to the Ambassador to 
make known this circumstance, and the prospect there was 
of his being able to pass. After this, having scarcely any 
shelter in the carriage, which was wet throughout, and the 
author’s fever increasing to such a degree that he was 
almost delirious, a covering was found in one of the 
cottages; but the baggage being all on the other side of 
the river, and the rain still continuing, so that it could not 


be opened, there was no other alternative than to remain 


reeking 
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reeking upon the bare floor until the morning. The good 
Ambassador, whose own situation was scarcely preferable, 
sitting in his coach during the night, almost in the midst of 
a deluge, was nevertheless not unmindful of our situation; 
sending provisions, and messengers to inquire after our 
safety. This village, Kapoka, is perhaps the Napoca of the 
Tabula Peutingeriana, cited by Cellarius', and the same with 
the Nawovza of Ptolemy. 

April 17.—This morning, by means of boats brought 
from other parts of the river, and a temporary bridge, 
the whole of the Embassy, together with the baggage, was 
conducted over, and we were again enabled to continue 
our route. The whole country from the Danube, as far 
as Bikorest, appeared to us to be little better than one of 
the stéppes of Russia, and more likely to remain a desert; 
because the stéppes, although uncultivated, are very capable 
of culture; but the Walachian plains exhibit a more incor- 
rigible soil. Some accounts, however, represent the country 
as very capable of producing grain; and it has been 
stated that the Turks call it Cara bogdana, or The Land of 
Black Corn. It is abandoned to woods or to pasture; 
but in many parts so destitute of fuel, that the inhabitants, 
as a substitute, use cow-dung, or any kind of dried weeds. 
The whole of Walachia may be described as an inclined 
plane, sloping towards the Danube, and traversed by very 


numerous 


(1) Vide Cellarium, lib. ii. c.8. tom.I. p 599. Lips. 1701. 
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numerous rivers, flowing almost in parallel courses, so as 
to meet that river nearly at right angles. In the sands 
of these rivers the Gipsies collect gold-dust, which they 
put into quills, and thus bring it to the towns for sale. 
Owing to the general flatness of the country, perhaps the 
roads may be excellent in any other season of the year than 
that in which we travelled; because the stéppes of Russia, 
which it so much resembles, particularly favourable for 
expeditious travelling, become nearly impassable when the 
rainy season setsin. That Walachia was once more pro- 
ductive, may be inferred froin the following circumstance, 
Trajan having sent hither a colony of thirty thousand men 
to cultivate the land, the Romans were enabled to obtain 
supplies from it, for the use of their army, during the war 
with the Scythians and Sarmatians. It is true that both 
Walacha and Moldavia were then comprised within the 
limits of a single division of Dacia. There are some 


salt mimes, as there were formerly’; whence the Hospodar 


of Walachia derives a principal part of his revenue; which is 


reckoned below par if it do not amount annually to twelve 
millions of piastres*. Yet amore wretched state of slavery 
can hardly be imagined than the condition of a Hospodar of 
Walachia. Not only is this Prince obliged to degrade 
himself by the most abject submission towards the Grand 


Signior, 


(1) ‘‘ Saline autem he apud Tordam sunt, ubi sat effoditur, Zamosio testante 


Analect. cap. 9.” Cellar. Geog. Antiq. lib.ii. tom. I. c.8. p. 599. Lips. 1701. 
(2) Eighty thousand pounds sterling ; reckoning fifteen piastres to the pound, as 


the par of exchange. 
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Signor, who for the slightest misconception, or offence 
taken, deprives him at once of power, property, and life; 
but he is moreover compelled to cringe to all the creatures 
about the court, and especially to the Greek Princes, whose 
avarice he is forced to gratify by continual presents. He 
is never without numerous enemies watching to effect his 
downfall. Eagerly and dearly as this honour is nevertheless 
purchased, it is rarely possessed more than two or three 
years; for, whenever the Porte has need of money, 
the Hospodar of Walachia is cashiered and dismissed, as 
a matter of course, and the principality again sold to 
the highest bidder: yet, as the persons appointed to this 
situation have seldom any scruples in their mode of gaining 
money, they do amass enormous wealth. ‘The Hospodar, 
whom we found as the reigning Prince, had been dis- 
placed three times; yet was always rich enough to recover 
his situation. It was expected at this time that his fourth 
dethronement would soon happen; and Prince Murdza, 
who travelled with us, was the person considered as 
likely to become his successor. The event depended only 
upon the strength of their respective purses, and _ the 
superior address of either party in managing the arts of 
bribery. In the view, therefore, of such a system of knavery 
and corruption, it may be easily imagined what attractions 
the Capital of Walachia possesses for Greeks and Jews. 
The peasants, as it may be supposed, are stripped of 
every thing they ought to possess; and the whole popu- 
lation is reduced to the lowest state of vassalage. Yet, in 


the midst of their wretchedness, living in huts built of 
mud, 
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mud, and thatched with reeds, without one comfort of life, 
the Walachians' always appeared to us to be cheerful. The 
postillions who drove us were remarkable for their gaiety; 
aiming at speed even in the deepest mud, and galloping 
their horses at a furious rate, with shouts and songs, when- 
ever it was possible to do so. Nothing appeared to us more 
remarkable than the language. It is not enough to say of 
it, that it is nearly allied to the Latm; it is in many respects 
purely so; the difference between our way of speaking 
Latin, and theirs, consisting only in the pronunciation. All 
the principal names of things that a traveller requires, parti- 
cularly of provisions, are Latin words?. To what can this be 
attributed but to those colonies which the Romans sent 
into this country? For although the colony sent by Trajan 
was afterwards withdrawn, in great measure, by Aurelian, 
to the southern side of the Danube ; yet the introduction of 
thirty thousand persons into a district which did not. 
exceed eighty leagues from east to west, and forty from 
north to south, and their residence for so considerable a 
period upon a spot where there were hardly any other 


inhabitants 


(1) The original name of this people is derived from Vlach ; which, in the Ilyrian 
language, signifies a herdsman; hence, Wlachi, and Walachia, ‘‘ Viacu bedeutet 
im Dalmatisch—Sclavischen einen Hirten; daraus bildeten die Griechen ihr ifachi, 
und andere Sprachen ihre Walachen,”’ Mithridates, p.722. Berlin, 1809. 

(2) According to Thunmann, as cited by Adelung, half the Walachian language 
consists of Latin words; the other half is made up of words derived from the Greek, 
Gothic, or Turkish, and Sclavonian languages. 

‘“* Thunmann fand, dass die Halfte der Thracisch-Walachischen Worter Lateinisch, 
die andere Halfte aber theils Griechisch theils Gothisch oder Turkisch, besonders aber 
Slavisch ist.” Mithridates, p. 724. Berlin, 1809. 
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inhabitants at the time, must account for the existence 
of their language as the predominating tongue. And 
what renders this the more probable is, that the present 
native inhabitants call themselves (Pou) Romans; pro- 
nouncing the word, like the Greeks, with the Omega’. 

In their customs they retain many of the Roman super- 
stitions. Their religion is said to be that of the Greek 
“hurch: and if a number of the most ridiculous forms and 
absurd ceremonies may bear the name of religion, it is 
perhaps nearer to the Greek than to any other. But in the 
meat-offerings made for the dead, we observed customs that 
were strictly Roman, although not peculiar to the Roman 
people; such as the placing a dish of bowed wheat upon 
the body ofa dead person. This we saw afterwards in 
Bikorest. The Romans used bread for the same purpose’: 
and in the Book of Tosrr we read, ‘‘ Pour oUT THY BREAD 
UPON THE BURIAL OF THE JusT’.”’ The great antiquity and 
universality of funeral feasts, has rendered an allusion to 
them fréqiient among all antient writers; and whatever 
may be the age of the writings called Apocryphal, the re- 
ferences, therein made to this curious practice, constitute a 

species 


(3) This opinion has been also adopted by Adelung ;'and_it is surely the most obvious 


7. 
method of explaining the fact. ‘* Sie nennen sich selbst Rumanje order Rumukje, d.i. 
Rémer, weil sie zum Theil von denjenigen Romischen Colonien abstammen, welche 
dic Kaiser von Zeit zu zeit hierher verpflanzten, und welche nebst allen freyen Unter- 
thanen des Reichs durch das Gesetz des Kaisers Caracalla 212 das Romische Biirgerrecht 
hatten, daher sie gewisser Massen ein Recht, auf diesen Nahmen haben.” Mithridates, 
p.723. Berlin, 1809. 

(4) Vid. J. Kirchmann, lib. xii. ‘ de Funertbus Roman.” p. 591. et sequentibus. 
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species of internal evidence of their authenticity. In the 
Book of Ecc uestasticus, it is said, that ‘* DELICATES POURED 
UPON A MOUTH SHUT UP, ARE AS MESSES OF MEAT SET UPON A 
GRAVE':’ alluding to the custom mentioned in the Prophecy 
of JEREMIAH, when foretelling the calamities that shall befal 
the Jews, it is said, that ‘‘ THEY SHALL NOT BE BURIED . 
NEITHER SHALL MEN GIVE THEM THE CUP OF CONSOLATION TO 
DRINK FOR THEIR FATHER OR FOR THEIR MOTHER’. Some- 
times allusion has been made to these funeral feasts in antient 
inscriptions, recording legacies made for their maintenance ; 
as in that remarkable fragment from Ravenna, cited by Faes, 
in his Commentary upon Gyraldus*; to which the Reader 
is referred for a copious body of information concerning 
the EpuL@ FERALES. 

As we drew near to Biukorest, we had a view of the 
high snowy mountains of ‘TRANsyLvantia, forming a barrier 
behind it. The postillions belonging to all the carriages 
drove at a furious rate, in spite of the deep impression made 
in the soil by the wheels. ‘lhe Ambassador's carriage was 
foremost in our procession. As it approached the town, 
we saw a complete camp, formed on the outside of Bikorest, 
with an immense body of horsemen drawn up before the 


tents 


(1) Sicut O{uara Bowoudroy rapuxeiueva iri rdog. Ecclesiastici, cap. xxx. 19. 
(2) Jerem. cap. xvi. 6, 7. 
(3) VT - OVOTANNIS : ROSAS - AD : MONIMENTVM -° 
EJVS -: DEFERANT : ET :- IBI + EPVLENTVR - 
DVNTAXAT : IN * V+ EID * JVLIAS = 
See also the other inscriptions given by Faes, apud Gregor. Gyrald. ‘‘ de Vario 
Sepeliendi Ritu,” animadv. tom. 1. p. 743. Not. 13. L. Bat. 1696. 
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tents, like an army of cavalry, with silk banners, and other 

5) Die 

military ensigns, waited to receive the Grand Signior’s 

representative. Suddenly, a signal being given, they came 

down upon us ina regular charge, at full speed, making a 
} be < ? a, = 


sham attack upon his Excellency’s carriage; and then, 


with great management and skill, wheeled off to the right 


and left, exhibiting a grand and crowded tournament of the 
Djerid; discharging, at the same time, their pistols and 
tophaikes in all directions. The effect of this manceuvre 
was to include our whole suite, as if it were drawn into a 
vortex; and away we went, carriages and cavaliers, all 
floundering through the deep mud, as fast as our poor horses 
could speed: many of them falling, were left in the rear; 
the rest, in full gallop, seemed to be running races with each 
other. Presently, our tumultuous host was met by the 
Hospodar himself, and his attendants, coming out of the town; 
when there was a general halt. ‘The Prince, a venerable old 
man, came towards us on horseback, most sumptuouslyarrayed, 
both as to his horse and himself; attended by his two sons, 
upon prancing chargers, as richly caparisoned. 'Their housings 
shone with every costly ornament ; their horses being coyered 
with cloths of gold, richly embroidered. After the usual 
forms of salutation, the Ambassador and Prince Miuritzé 
were taken from their carriages, and placed within two 
coaches of state. ‘The throng was now immense; and the 
whole way this enormous procession moyed, it passed 
through thick files of spectators, ranged on either side, 
among whom were bands of music playing. The Prince 
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of Walachia’s musicians, on horseback, preceded, as we 
entered bBukorest. In passing through the streets, our car- 
riages were subjected to a continual and extraordinary con- 
cussion; being dragged over the trunks of trees and other 
large logs of timber, placed transversely instead of pave- 
ment, as in the road from Petersburg to Moscow; forming 
a kind of raft floating upon liquid mud, which, as the 
timber sank with the weight upon it, sprang up through the 
interstices. All these pieces of wood were loose ; and being 
thus put into motion, the whole seemed like a broken float- 
ing bridge, between the disjointed parts of which there was 
apparently danger of being buried. As soon as an opportu- 
nity was offered of getting clear of the procession, we 
quitted it, and were taken to the dwelling of Mr. Swmmerer, 
acting as English Consul; perhaps one of the best houses in 
all Bukorest ; where our young host received us, as he did 
many other of our countrymen, with disinterested kindness 
and hospitality; and he continued to shew to us unremitting 
attention during our stay. We remained with him until the 
twenty-sixth: indeed hospitality could hardly be more sea- 
sonable; the author being nearly the whole of the week 
confined to his bed: and, as if the nature of the fever he 
had caught, like a murrain, attacked both men and qua- 
drupeds, his fine drgive wolf-dog (from Epidauria), who 
sickened at the same time, and apparently in the same 
manner, here expired by his side. 

Upon the nineteenth, the Hospodar sent his pages, saying 
that he was prepared to give us an audience, and expected. 


to 


BUKOREST. 


to see us; upon which message Mr. Cripps', accompanied 
by Mr. Summerer, went to the palace. Afterwards he 
visited all the principal Boyars, or nobles of the country, 
resident in the city. Our society here, besides our host, 
consisted of Mr. Chirico, brother of Mr. Summerer, Consul 


- 


for Russia; Mr. Marcellius, the Austrian Consul; General 
Barotzi, from Hermansiadt ; and their families: from all 
of whom it might be supposed that our information con- 
cerning this country and its capital, would be satisfactory. 
Yet we found it very difficult to gain any decisive intelligence 
respecting the statistics of Walachia ; so various and contra- 
dictory were the statements. There are two points alone 
wherein all agreed; namely, that of two classes of inhabitants, 
the one rich and the other poor, (without any middle class); 
the former were entirely occupied in defrauding each other ; 
and the latter, without any occupation whatsoever excepting 
that of living ‘‘ from hand to mouth,” were almost in a state 
of starvation. Whence then, it will be asked, originates 
the wealth of Walachia2? If you inquire in what its wealth 
consists, the inhabitants will answer, “Wine, barley, hay, 
honey, butter, hides,’ &c., as glibly as if all these posses~- 
sions were everywhere to be found. Yet some of the articles 
thus enumerated are insufficient for the consumption of the 
inhabitants. The quantity of ezme made in the year preceding 
our arrival, was estimated at eleven millions of piastres ; 


but they had been obliged to import, over and above this 


quantity, 


‘or much that follows respecting the trade, &c. of Bikorest, the author is 
g ; 


-d to Mr. Cripps’s MS. Journal. 
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quantity, from other countries, for the consumption of their 
own, as much as amounted in price to six or eight millions 
more: anda similar observation applies to some of their other 
productions. The account given of the produce of Walachta 
is, moreover, always exaggerated; for such are the blighting 
effects of the most selfish despotism, that cultivation is 
throughout neglected : if the peasant, by any contrivance, can 
barely obtain the means of subsistence, he seeks for nothing 
beyond it. The whole population of Bikorest does not 
exceed eighty thousand individuals; but the number of car- 
riages kept amounts to four thousand. The fact is, that the 
streets are often almost impassable in any other way than 
upon wheels; and even in this manner it is not always easy 
to go through them. The Prince sent his own carriage to 
conduct Mr. Cripps and Mr. Summerer to his audience; but 
in the way thither, the drivers were unable to proceed ; 
and these gentlemen were under the necessity of making 
application to the principal Boyar for persons to assist in 
conducting the carriage to the Palace. The account given 
by the Merchants of Bukorest of their commerce, makes it, 
however, very considerable; the whole of the trade is in the 
hands of Greeks. The exports, according to their statement 
of them, consist of wool, butter, wheat, barley, honey, yellow 
berries', tallow, wax, and timber; all these articles are 


sent, 


(1) “ Graines d’ Avignon,” called in Turkish, Laguver. (Cripps's MS. Journal.)— 
These Jlerries are the fruit of the Ruamwus alaternus, a shrub with alternate, 


shining, narrow, evergreen leaves ; and not, as some have supposed, of the Rhamnus 


infectorius, a procumbent shrub, with the leaves vid/ase underneath, and the branches 
irregular, covered with a dark brown bark. 


BUKOREST. 


sent, by way of Varna, to Constantinople, accompanied by 
a frmdn, upon Government account, for the Porte. Other 
exports are, a species of Walachian wine, to Russia, called 
Fokchany ; also salt, and salted provisions ; and they receive 
from Russia, in exchange, furs, linen, rhubarb, tea, leather, &c. 
They also send to Germany about thirty thousand hogs, 
and an immense quantity of horned cattle, horses, and 
other animals; hare-skins, hides, honey, wax, and tanned 
leather ; receiving from that country almost every thing 
they have, from the cheapest necessaries up to the most 
expensive luxuries. 

On the twenty-first, we visited the Archbishop, at the 
Metropolite Convent. This Monastery contains fifty monks, 
of whom twelve are the superiors. His Grace received ug 
with great civility, and shewed us the church, in which, there 
is nothing remarkable excepting the body of Sz. Demetrius, 
exhibited as a relique. Like most other ecclesiastical 
reliques, it has its duplicates. The priests of Moscow also 
exhibit a body of St. Demetrius, in one of the churches 
of the Kremlin®. In this Monastery, there is a good 
Lnbrary, and also a printing-press for printing religious 
books in the Walachian language. They pretend also to 
have a collection of manuscripts ; and we spared no pains to 
have this matter ascertained. The Archbishop, who is called 
the Metropolitan, in answer to our inquiries concerning the 
manuscripts, told us, that the affairs of the Library were so 
badly 


= — ee —— eae ene 


(2) See Part J. of these Travels, end of Chap. VIL. 
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badly conducted that the books were all in disorder; and no 
one knew where to find anything: that this mischief was 
mainly to be attributed to the Prince himself, who set the 
example; and to the other Boyars, who, as often as they 
borrow books and manuscripts from the Library, neglect to 
return them. We saw some Latin manuscripts of the Poets, 
but of no value; none of them being older than the latter end 
of the fifteenth century. But it is not to be inferred, from our 
want of observation, that there are not very curious manu- 
scripts belonging to this Library; either in the houses of the 
Boyars, or that the Greek Princes have conveyed to Constanti- 
nople, or at the Palace of the Hospodar, or in the midst of the 
confusion of the Library itself. There is a public school, 
where the anfrent, or, as it is always styled, the /eteral Greek, 
is taught; and another, called Domna Balescha, for the 
instruction of youth in Latin, French, Italian, German, and 
Walachian. Almost the only edifice, considered as an 
antiquity in Dékorest, isa church, built under the auspices of 
Charles the Twelfth. The walls of the peribolus are nearly 
a quarter of a mile square. At present, this building is 
used entirely as a kind of Magdaien hospital for prostitutes ; 
and the church is appropriated to their use. Perhaps there 
is no city of equal size in the world, where there are so 
many whores as in Bikorest. Of all other towns it most 
resembles Moscow. The Ceremony of the Resurrection, 
exhibited with so much splendour in the Russean capital, 
toek place here, on the morning of the twenty-fifth, in the 
Palace of the Hospodar. Upon this occasion, the Metro- 


politan presents flowers to the ladies of his family, as the 
signal 


BUKOREST 


signal for beginning those presents which it is then usual 
to make so universally; a custom already described in the 
account of Russia. Mr. Cripps, who attended, received, 
from the hands of the Princess, the bouquet given to her 
by the Archbishop. ‘The khans, for the reception of its mer- 
chandize, are extremely large and good; the shops, too, are 
of such considerable size, and so well supplied, that it is 
probable a greater variety of commodities would be found 
upon sale here thanin Constantinople. ‘Lhe inhabitants have 
no public amusements ; and the dulness of their winter sea- 
son is proverbial. ‘The three Consuls of England, Germany, 
and Russia, transact the affairs not only of their respective 
nations, but also of other countries. ‘The establishment of 
an agent for England was quite recent; it took place with a 
view to facilitate the communications between England and 
the Porte: but being attended with great expense, and with 
very little utility, it was thought that it would not long con- 
tinue; perhaps, before this time, it has been abolished. 
During winter, the season is sufficiently rigorous to admit of 
trainage, or the use of sledges, for all sorts of conveyance. 
The Gipsies, who are here, very numerous, are distinguished 
into several classes: the first, as slaves, are employed for 
service in the principal houses; the others work as gold- 
finders and washers; or as itinerant smiths; or stroll about 
as musicians : some of the Grpszes are dealers in cattle. It is 
singular enough, that in whatever country we have found 
this people, their character for thieving is always the same; 


rarely committing flagrant acts of rapine and plunder, but 


being everywhere notorious for a knayish and _pilfering 


disposition ; 
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disposition; insomuch that the very persons, who com- 


plain of their depredations, are generally disposed to do so 


.jocularly ; rather considering them as knaves than villains. 


But the Walachian Gipsies are not an idle race; they 
ought rather to be described as a laborious people; and 
the greater part of them honestly endeavour to earn a live- 
lthood. It is this part of them who work as gold-washers. 
They have great skill in finding, where their labour is likely 
to be attended with success. ‘Their implements consist of 
a board, two or three feet wide, and four or five feet long, 
with grooves cut transversely; and it is edged on both 
sides with a wooden rim: woollen cloths are sometimes 
spread upon this board, which being held as an inclined 
plane, the sands of the rivers are poured, mixed with water, 
upon it: the weightier sediment falls into the grooves, or it 
is retained by the cloth, which is afterwards washed in a 
water-cask; and then, by a common severing-trough, the 
sand is separated from the go/d'. But they are often 
skilful enough to collect auriferous pebbles, stamping them, 
and washing the powder. The surface of the plains consists 
of sand and pebbles, containing gold. Generally they sell the 
gold, thus found, in the form of dust: but some of them, who 
have been accustomed to work as blacksmiths, have ingenuity 
enough to smelt the gold into small ingots; using, for that 
purpose, little low furnaces, and blowing the fire by 
portable bellows, made of buckskin. The construction of 


these bellows is as simple as it is antient: they are made by 
fixing 


(1) See the Vignette to Chap. IV. of the Supplement. 
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fixing an iron air-pipe into the skin of the neck of the 
animal, and by fastening two wooden handles to that part of 
it that covered the feet. Baron Born, describing the zron- 
works of the Walachan Gipsies, cites a mineralogical writer, 
of the name of Fridwalsky'; who, in proving their antiquity, 
tells of an inscription found near Ostrow, relating to a 
CoLvLecruM FaBroruM ; adding, that probably ‘“ the deno- 
mination of the Porta Ferrea, given to a pass on the 


Turkish frontier, is hence derived.”’ 


(1) See his Letters to Professor Ferber, as edited by Raspe, p. 132. Lond. 1777. 
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FROM BUKOREST IN WALACHIA, TO THE CAPITAL OF THE BANNAT. 


Departure from Bihorest—Bilentin—Maronches—Gayest— Kirchinhof 
—Pitesti— Manner of facilitating the passage of the Ambassador— 
Minichest — Corté D’ Argish — Salatroick — Kinnin — Perichan — 
Boundary of Walachia—Altita—Visible change in the manners of 
the People—Pass of Rothenthirn —Boitza —Minerals—Geological 
Observations — Hermanstadt, or Cibinium — Baron Bruckhenthal’s 
Museum — Pictures — Library—Ores of Gold — Vases — Gems — 
Medals—River Cibin—Magh—Riesmarkh—Inhabitants of Dacia— 
Muhlenbach —Sibot — Szasavaros—Deva—Roman Citadel —River 
Marisus—Excursion to the Tellurium Mine—Seheremb, or Nagyag 
— Manner in which the Mine was discovered— Its description— Pro- 


ductions — Character of its Ores —Their analysis — Treatment — 


Profit 


BUKOREST. 


Profit of the Mine—Miners— Return to Deva —Dobra—Czoczed — 
Kossova— Entrance of the Bannat— Fazced—Bossar —Lugos — 


Banditti— Climate of the Bannat—Temeswar — Description of the 


Country. 
Ox Monday, April 26, we left Bikorest, accompanied, during 


the first stage of our journey, by our friend Mr. Summerer. 
The Turkish Ambassador had already preceded ; but as we 
no longer travelled on horseback, having purchased a small 
open carriage, there was little doubt of our being able to 
overtake him. The inhabitants of Bukorest are not allowed 
the privilege of remaining out of the city during the night, 
without an express permission from the Hospodar: owing 
to this circumstance, and the badness of the roads, we 
parted from our worthy friend at Bilentin, distant only 
four hours from Bukorest. The trees were not yet in leaf; 


and the country exhibited a complete desert, flat and uncul- 
tivated. At Maronches, or Marunice, three hours farther, at 
noon, we observed the thermometer 68°. of Fahrenheit. 
We then passed through Gayest, a village distant three 
hours;:and Kirchinhof, three hours more; round which 
village the country was better cultivated: and as it was the 


Easter week, the amusements which are common during 


the same season in Russia were here in full force. We saw 
villagers in their best attire, diverting themselves with 
swings and turning machines. The Walachians have a 
curious custom in the treatment of their horses upon a 
journey, which we have not elsewhere observed: whenever 
they halt, be it but for a moment’s rest, they begin to rub 


the eyes of these animals, and to pull their ears. We could 


discover 
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discover neither the cause nor the use of this practice; but 
the horses, being accustomed to it, would perhaps be uneasy 
if it were omitted; and it was evident, from the care and 
constancy with which it was done, that it was considered as 
refreshing and salutary. At the distance of four hours 
from Kirchinhof, we came to Pitesti, having travelled the 
whole day over plains. Just before our arrival at Pitesti, 
we crossed the river Dumbovitza, by means of a barge. 
The [ospodar had granted us an order for forty-three horses, 
and had also, unknown to us, directed that the chiefs of all 
the villages should be responsible for our being well supplied 
with lodgings and provisions. It was therefore owing to 
this circumstance that, upon our arrival at Pitesti, five or 
six of the principal inhabitants came to visit us. We were 
surprised at the circumstance; and still more so when they 
begged to know our wishes, saying, that they had received 
orders from the Prince to supply us with everything we 
might require. Petesti contains a hundred houses; and, 
judging from their external appearance, the inhabitants are 
wealthy. ‘The land around is well cultivated, and the wine 
of this place is excellent. 

Our journey on the following day, (April 27,) furnished 
us with remarkable proofs of the attention shewn to the 
passage of Turks of distinguished rank in the countries 
through which they travel. Fortunately for the poor inha- 
bitants, their journeys are very rare. ‘The preparations made 
to facilitate the expedition of the ‘Turkish Ambassador must 
have cost an amazing sum of money. The roads were now 
very bad, and they had been worse at the time of his 


passing. 
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passing. In consequence of the state of the main road, the 


inhabitants had actually constructed not only a new-raised 


causeway by the side of it, but also a prodigious number of 


temporary bridges, some of them of great length, over the 
worst parts of the route. We travelled through a flat 
country three hours to Munichest, often profiting by these 
preparations. ‘Three hours beyond Miinichest, we came to 
Corté D' Argish, where the view of the village with its church, 
and of mountains covered with forests, and of more distant 
summits capped with snow, reminded us of the T%rol. 
Corté D’Argish, at a distance, resembled Inspruck. We 
saw here the remains of a Roman temple that had been 
constructed with terra-cotia tiles. ‘The houses, small but 
extremely clean, were built entirely of wood. From this 
place we took with us four men, besides the postillions, to 
assist during the route; as we had a journey of five 
hours to perform to the next station, Salatroick, through 
the mountains: the pass begins after leaving Corté 
D' Argish. High snowy summits were now in _ view, 
belonging to the great Carpathan barrier, which separates 
Wacacuia from TrRANsyLvAniA. We soon found, that, had 
it not been for the preparations made to facilitate the progress 
of the Ambassador, this route would have been imprac- 
ticable until a more advanced season of the year. Leaving 
Corté D’ Argish, we crossed a river, and began to ascend 
the mountains, among which Sa/atroick is situate; a 
very small and poor village; but the houses are as clean 
as the cottages of Switzerland. Upon our arrival, we 
learned that the Turkish Ambassador had slept in this 
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village only the night before; and that he had left the 
place for Bottza the same morning. As we did not find 
good horses here, we prevailed upon the postillions who 
came with us to continue the journey as far as Kinnin, 
distant thirteen hours beyond Salatroick. We left Salatroick 
at half after four a.m. From this place to Ainnin, the road 
may truly be considered as an Alpine Pass; except that the 
mountains are covered, even to their summits, with trees: 
and the views, although in some instances grand and 
striking, are not to be compared with those in the Alps. 
The more distant mountains appeared loftier, being covered 
with snow. After travelling eight hours and a half, we 
came to Perichan: the roads were in such a state that it 
was with difficulty we could proceed. We found a bridge 
broken in our route, which it took us an hour and a half to 
repair; and, after all, we passed at the risk of breaking the 
legs of our horses. Ata more favourable season, the distance 
between Salatrovek and Kinnin is reckoned as only equal to 
six hours. From Pertchan to Kinnin the distance is five 
hours, through a rugged mountainous defile. The forests 
and the views, in this part of the passage, are very grand. 
We crossed over a rapid river, to Kinnin, the last place in 
the dominions of the Prince of Watacnia. Soon after 
leaving Kinnin, a peasant, stationed as a sentinel, at a hut 
by the way-side, marks the limit of the principality: a small 
torrent, flowing through a chasm between the mountains, 
and thence falling into the Aluta, is the precise boundary 
between this part of Watracuia and TRANSYLVANIA. 


The welcome sight of the arms of the Emperor of 


Germany, 
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Germany, painted on a board, and placed upon the 
side of a mountain above this torrent, announced the 
agreeable intelligence to us, that, by passing a little 
bridge which appeared before us, we should now quit 
the Ottoman Empire. Upon the Transylvanian side of 
the same torrent, another peasant, standing before another 
hut, is also stationed as a sentinel. After crossing 
this torrent, we began to climb a steep and difficult 
ascent, by a most dangerous road; consisting, in parts 
of it, of a mere shelf of planks, really hanging over 
a stupendous precipice, beneath which rolled the rapid 
waters of the Atta. This river is accurately described by 
Ptolemy, as dividing Dacia towards the north, and flowing 
impetuously': it has, moreover, preserved its antient name 
unaltered; notwithstanding the positive assertions both ef 
Cluverius and Cellarius, that it is now called Alt, or Olt, by 
the inhabitants*. The scenery here is of the most striking 
description: the bold perpendicular rocks; the hanging 
forests; the appearance of the river, flowing in a deep 
chasm below the road; and the dangerous nature of the 
pass itself; all these contribute to heighten its sublimity. 
The masses of rock above us were covered with a beautiful 

white 


(1) To card rny xrporny “AAOYTA rov ror. ds mods doxrovce dpunOele Svarper 
ryv AAKIAN. Claud. Ptolem. Geog. lib. iti. cap.8. p. 76. ed. Montan. Francof. 1605. 

(2) Vide Cluverium, ed. Reisk. lib.iv. cap.18. p. 284. Lond. 1711. ‘“* Qui 
nomen contracte retinet, vulgo 4/t, sive O/t, dictus a Germanis, atque accolis.” Cellario, 
Geog. Antiq. lib. ii. cap. 8. tom. I. p.596. Lips. 1701. 
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white savifrage, in full bloom, displaying the richest 
clusters of flowers. It is certainly one of the most remark- 
able Passes in Europe, if not in the whole world; and 
might be rendered impregnable, simply by throwing down 
the shelves, or artificial wooden roads, which, in many parts 
of it, offer the only means of access. If these aérzal 
bridges had not been repaired for the Ambassador, it would 
have been out of our power to have proceeded through several 
parts of the route; yet this singular defile, and all the Alpine 
region connected with it, is scarcely noticed in any of the 
maps yet published of the country. It should be laid down 
as the Pass of Rothenthurn, or of the Red Tower; for it 
has been so denominated, in consequence of the ruins 
of a very massive old red tower, and of a wall extending 
over part of the mountain which is above the Pass, two 
hours beyond the Lazaret, In this part of our route, we 
met some of the Ambassador's carriages returning to 
Bikorest. A conspicuous change was already manifested in 
the manners of the inhabitants, by the appearance of women 
employed as men in agricultural labour; a custom common 
in all parts of Germany. As our baggage underwent an 
examination at the Lazaret, two hours from Kinnin, we 
1alted for the night, and slept in the Director’s house. 
The host and his family were Germans ; and we were struck 
by the general appearance of cleanliness, not only in this 
house, but everywhere along the route where there were 
any German inhabitants. Yet, to shew how different our 
ideas are of the same people, under different circumstances, 


the author confesses he once considered the Germans in a 


far 
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ar different light. An Englishman, who is suddenly 
removed from the cleanly habits of his own country into 
the interior of Germany, infallibly complains of the boorish 
manners, and the dirt of the inhabitants; but, after long 
travelling in Turkey, the contrast offered upon entering 
Transylvania, where little white-washed cottages, and 
wholesome apartments, are opposed to the wretchedness 
and the filth everywhere conspicuous among the Moslems, 
makes a very different impression upon his mind; and the 
same people, who seemed dirty in comparison with the 
English, are cleanly when compared with the Turks. 

April 29.—We continued along the mountainous pass 
that we have before described, and above the river. 
At two hours’ distance from the Lazaret, we came to 
Rothenthurn, or the ruins of the red tower before mentioned, 
and to boitza; where our baggage was submitted to a 
second scrutiny’. ‘The officer of the Customs had some of 
the Boitza minerals upon sale; but he asked considerable 
prices for them. We were rather surprised by observing a 
fine specimen of the hydrous green carbonate of copper 
(malachite), for which he asked four ducats. He had also a 

few 


(1) A trifling circumstance occurred here, that gave us very great cause of regret. 
Mr. Wahlemburg, principal Dragoman of the Imperial mission to the Porte, had con- 
fided to our care a shale, asa present that he wished to send to his sister in Vienna; 
but never having mentioned to us any thing as to its contraband nature, it remained as 
a separate parcel in the carriage, and was seized, simply because it was sealed and 
directed to a person in Vienna. If it had been mixed with the articles of our own 
apparel, no notice would have been taken of it. The officer was faithful to his_ trust ; 


for nothing that we could offer him would induce him to resign it. 
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few of the ores of gold, from the Botéza mines; and 
particularly that extraordinary and rare association of the 
native gold, with crystallized sulphuret of antimony; hitherto 
peculiar to the mines in the neighbourhood of this place. 
The mountains of Bottza are connected with a chain that 
stretches on both sides of the river Maros, the Marisus of 
Strabo. ‘The whole way from this place, as far as Deva, 
they consist of Syenite porphyry, (the saxum metalliferum 
of Born'), covered with limestone, slate, or sand. The 
principal mine of Bottza has been worked in a variety of 
the Syenite porphyry, differing from the common variety, 
in having large pieces of feldspar scattered through its 
substance. The uppermost gallery, when Baron Born visited 
these mines’, was excavated in limestone, which is super- 
incumbent on the porphyry, and covers large valleys ; but 
the deeper gallery ran in sandstone, until it reached the 


argilluceous rocks. The veins and fissures consist of the 


sulphurets of zinc (b/ende) and lead (galena), containing 


both gold and silver. Some specimens exhibit the native 
gold, adhering, at the same time, to the zznc and to the dead. 
A hundred weight of the ore of Bot/za, after stamping, 


yields 


(1) Kirwan calls the metalliferous stone of Born, ‘ Clay Porphyry;’ and 
describes it as indurated clay, containing hornblende, feldspar, mica, and quarts. Its 
colour, he says, is generally some shade of green, mostly dark, even inclining to black. 

(2) See ‘* Travels through the Bannat of Temeswar, Transylvania, and Hungary,” 
described in a Series of Letters to Professor Ferber, and published by R. E. Raspe, 
Letter 13. p. 127. Lond.1777: a work full of valuable information, as it relates to 
mines the least known ; and the intelligence is derived from the personal observations 
of the best mineralogist of his age. 
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yields eight pounds of metallic powder, containing from 
two to six German ounces of silver; and, as all the sz/ver 
of Transylvania and Hungary contains gold, that ot Bodtsa 
averages two ounces of gold to every pound weight of sever. 
A list of all the auriferous minerals, exhibited for sale at 
Boitza, is subjoined in a note’. 

After leaving Boitza, the country again became open; 
and we descended from the mountains into the fertile 
territories of Transylvania. Here every thing wore a new 
aspect ;—-immense plains of waving corn; jolly, smiling 
peasants; stout cattle ; numerous villages ; nothing, in short, 
that seemed like the country we had quitted. At four 
hours’ distance from Rothenthiirn, we arrived at HerMAN- 
sTapT, formerly called Cibimum *: it had also the name of 
Hermanopolis; whence Hermanstadi, from a G reek Emperor 
of the name of Hermannus, supposed to have been its 
founder’. It is the capital of the province, a large and 


opulent 


a re creer re A et a i tt le A tp Te tl i — —_ 


(3) Auriferous sulphuret of xznc. 


. Auriferous sulphuret of lead. 
. Auriferous sulphuret of irom (pyrites) found in clay. 


1 

2 

2 

4. Native gold on cobaltiferous arsenic (grey cobalt). 

5. Auriferous sulphuret of iron in black hornstone, 

6. Capillary native silver on sulphuret of lead, containing gold. 
7. Native gold on crystallized sulphuret of antimony. 

8. Auriferous quartz. 

g. Auriferous carbonate of lime. 


10. Auriferous antimonial silver (red silver). 


(4) ‘ Crpinium, sive Hermanopo.tis, vulgd Hermanstadt, caput provinciz est.” 
Cluverio, lib.iv. cap. 19. p.285. ed. Reisk. Lond. 1711. 

(5) “© Ab Herman, Greecorum Imperatore, quem fundatorem credunt, ita appel- 
lata.” Ibid. Animadv. Hekelii. 
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opulent town, full of inhabitants, situate in a campaign 
country. Hermanstrapt contains fifteen thousand inhabi- 
tants. A theatre is opened only during the summer. There 
are three monasteries in the town for men, and one convent 
for women. ‘The monasteries are, one for Ex-Jesuits, one 
for Catholics of the Franciscan order, and one for Greek 
monks of the order of St. Basil. There are, besides, two 
public schools; one for Protestants, and one for Gréeks. 
In the square there is a statue, the name of which we did 
not learn. The sight of handsome female faces at the 
windows was so new to us, that we seemed to be suddenly 
transported into another world. ‘The Turkish Ambassador, 
with his suite, had entirely filled the principal inn: we 
drove to a second, where we were well treated ; and should 
have been willing to think so, even had the case been 
otherwise. 

Having brought with us a letter of recommendation 
from the Lady of Baron Herbert, the German Internuncio 
at Constantinople, to Baron Bruckenthal, a venerable 
nobleman, who had been the reputed favourite of Maria 
Theresa, we presented it soon after our arrival; and were 
invited to spend the whole of the following day at his 
house, and to see his immense collection of pictures, 
antiquities, and natural history. We then waited upon the 
Governor ; and, after having paid our respects, made our 
visit to the Turkish Ambassador, to inquire if we could 


render him any service. We found all the Turks collected 


into one room, busily inspecting a large dish, containing 


several pounds of fresh butter. It happened that this 


butter, 
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butter, being of a most excellent quality, was of a bright 
yellow colour. This they had never seen before: it could 
not therefore, they argued, be good butter, and might be 
poisonous. Yet butter was wanted to prepare their pi/au, and 
they had nothing to use as a substitute. In this dilemma, 
the Ambassadorimmediately asked us if we had any objection 
to taste the butter; being convinced that none of his party 
would touch it if we refused. We soon removed their 
fears; but we could not convince them, either here, or 
in the journey afterwards, that a yellow colour in butter 
was no proof of its inferiority. ‘‘ The butter of Stamboul,”’ 
they said, ‘“‘ was white, and therefore purer’.”’ 

April 30.—We went early to visit Baron Bruckenthal, 
after settling some dispute at the Custom-house, and 
were employed the whole morning in the examination 
of his collection of Pictures; perhaps the largest in the 
possession of any private individual in Europe. It con- 


tains many works by all the best masters; and they are 


indisputably originals. A part of his collection related to 
England. We saw A View of London by old Griffier’, 
representing a fair by the side of the Thames; all the 


persons present being painted as wearing horns. ‘This 


picture would be considered very valuable in England; 
because 


(1) Almost all the butter of Constantinople, or Stamboul, as the Turks call their 
city, and indeed almost the only butter known in Turkey, comes from the Ukraine, 
after being salted, and sent in skins or casks. 

(2) John Griffier was born at Amsterdam in 1645. He went to England, and 
settled in London. His son Rolert, also a painter, was born in England in 1688. 
Robert was living in 1713, 
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because it affords a view of London, detailed with the 
utmost minuteness, as it existed towards the termina- 
tion of the seventeenth century, when there were many 
windmills in the midst of the city, and fields now 
covered with squares and streets. There was also a View of 
Windsor, by the same master; and beautiful portraits of 
Charles the First and his Queen Henrietta, by Vandyke, in 
his best manner; together with other fine pictures, also 
by Vandyke. We noticed a most valuable picture by 
Albert Durer, a portrait of himself; besides paintings 
of the Jtalian masters. This collection was rich in 
the works of painters unknown to us; as a Holy Family 
by Liebens, and others by Von Quas and Alpinas and 
Bourbas. There was also a picture by Bocchorst, with 
a date 1641; a large Scripture-piece, taken from the 
history of Jacob, by Cornelius Zuftesin; the Angel and 
Shepherds, by Osenbech; a beautiful Moonlight Scene, by 
Elsheimer; a Pilate washing his hands, by Rembrandt ; 
with a fine picture by Cornelius Janssen, and another by 
Van Balen, the first master of Vandyke. Those of the dif- 
ferent schools of Italy were principally pictures by Tvtzan, 
yntoret, Guido, Corregio, Andrea del Sarto, the Caracci, 

and Alessandro Allori, otherwise called Bronzino; but there 
were many by other distinguished masters. To enumerate 
them would be inconsistent with the design of this work: 
nor should we have mentioned these, but from the remoteness 
of their situation, with regard to all the other repositories 
of the fine arts in Europe. After examining the collection 
of pictures, we went to the dinner-table, where we had an 
opportunity 
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opportunity of witnessing the old German ceremonies and 
manners; the Governor being present, and much com- 
pany. The wines were served in porcelain coffee-cups, 
and the dishes brought round to the company, one by one. 
The venerable Baron gave us his oldest Tokay, and other wines 
of Hungary and Transylvania ; bidding us drink “ health to 
the Saxons,” saying that he was himself a Saxon; alluding 
to their colony in Transylvania. ‘The dresses of the 
gentlemen were rather singular: they appeared in short-cut 
coats, or jackets, with bag-wigs and swords. ‘The ladies too, 
affecting all the air and hauteur of a high German court, 
yet held their forks perpendicularly, grasping the handles as 
if they were holding walking canes, in a manner that would 
be thought singularly uncouth and barbarous in our country: 
but it is curious enough that whole nations are charac- 
terized by a peculiarity in the usage of the fork at table. 
D’ Archenholtz, in his ‘‘ Tableau D’ Angleterre,’ says, that 
‘“‘an Englishman may be known anywhere, if he be observed 
at table; because he places his fork upon the /ef¢ side of his 
plate.” ‘To this we might add, that a Frenchman may also 
be recognised at table, in using the fork alone, without 
the knife; a German, by planting it perpendicularly into 
his plate; anda Russian, by using it as a tooth-pick. After 
dinner we repaired to the Baron’s Library: this we found 
to be full of useful, rather than of rare books. It contained 
only one manuscript, a Missal; but it was such a one as 
in England would be estimated beyond all calculable price ; 
for it contained, on every leaf, a painting by Albert Durer, 
as an dlumination ; the colours being as fresh as they were 

when 
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when first laid on. This Missal had been purchased of 
Albert Durer, for the use of a Convent of Nuns. We next 
visited the Collection of Minerals, consisting principally 
of gold ores: we shall therefore only mention five remark- 
able appearances of this metal; because they peculiarly 
characterize the Transylvanian ores of gold. Of all these, 
the Baron possessed the most magnificent specimens. 
1. Laminary native gold, in large leaves, upon ferruginous quartz. 
2. Laminary native gold, on crystallized sulphuret of antimony. 
3. Native gold, crystallized in octahedrons, and in tetrahedral prisms ; 
from Boitza, and from Abrudbanya in Transylvania. 
A, Gold, mineralized by tellurium, from Nagyag in Transylvania ; 
both crystallized, and in laminary forms. 
5. Gold as exhibited in globules upon the ¢ellurium, by the dis- 
engagement of the sulphur’. 
We were then shewn a collection of Greek Vases, called 
here, as in many other places, Htruscan: also a numerous 
series of antique Gems, both Intaghos and Caméos. Lastly 
we inspected, with as much attention as our time would 
admit, the collection of Medals belonging to the Baron, 
which would require a week’s examination. We could 
only attend to a small part of it. Among the Greek medals 
we observed a gold medallion of Lys¢machus, as large as 


an 


(1) According to Professor Berxelius of SwepEN, gold exists in the ores of tellurtum 
only as a sulphuret. By the application of heat, the su/phur is therefore evaporated, 
and the gold becomes, consequently, developed. This opinion was communicated to 


the author by the Professor himself, during his late visit to Cambridge. The new 


doctrine, however, of the atomi¢ theory, in chemistry, will throw further light upon the 
subject of the ¢ellurets of gold. 


an English crown piece; the only one, we believe, which is 
known of that magnitude: and among the Roman series, a 
remarkably rare, and perhaps unique, bronze medal of 
Pescennius Niger. 

In the afternoon, the Baron’s Secretary accompanied us to 
the house of a dealer in minerals, where we found some of the 
rarest of the Transylvanian ores; but, discovering that we 
were Englishmen, we had no sooner agreed to any of his 
prices, than he increased his demands; and to such a degree, 
that we found ‘even gold might be bought too dear:”’ 
we were therefore constrained to leave the most valuable 
specimens unpurchased. 

We left Hermanstapt, May 1.—Owing to a particular 
request made by the Turkish Ambassador, we accom- 
panied him out of the town. Going first to the inn where 
he was, we were surprised to find him without any of his 
attendants, sitting alone in his carriage, and resolved to start 
without them, as none of his party were ready. After 
leaving Hermanstadt, we passed through the river Cri, 
whence the town had its name of Creintum’; there 
being no bridge. Having reached the western side, the 


Ambassador 


(2) ‘‘ CrBINIuM metropolis civitas celebratissima, a Cilinio amne nomen retinens, 
que alio haud inepto vocabulo Hermanstadtt appellatur, ab Hermanno ejusdem urbis 
primo conditore. Quz in planitie sita, nullis prope montibus incumbentibus impe- 
ditur, &c. Hine annua frumenta in subterraneas foveas, ad multos annos, citra ullam 
publice annonze jacturam, conservandi gratia conferuntur: Nec desunt molendina 
triticaria ita laborata, ut nulla arte ab hostibus esuriem civitati molientibus, eripi possint : 
adde quod passim per civitatis singulos vicos placidissimo flumine rivulus decurrit.” 
Chorog. Transylv. apud Rer, Hungar, Script. p.573. Francof. 1600, 
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Ambassador halted until his suite came over. In the first 
part of our journey, the roads were very bad, and almost 
impassable. The village of Magh is reckoned only one 
German mile' distant from Hermanstadt; but we were 
half the day in reaching it. After ascending a hill, we 
saw the village below us; and when we arrived, the 
Turks were desirous to dine before we left the place. 
We had great difficulty in procuring horses for so large 
a party; which made us resolve to quit the Embassy, and to 
represent to the Ambassador that it would not only be 
inconyenient, but perhaps impossible, for so many carriages 
to travel post at the same time. One German mile beyond 
Magh, we came to Reismark. The costume of the women 
along this route is very remarkable; because it resembles 
that of the Arabs, particularly in the attire of the head: but 
among all the inhabitants of Transylvania, there has never 
been any people connected with the Arabs, or with their 
ramifications. According to Pliny, the original inhabitants 
were Gete, afterwards called Dact by the Romans. The 
people were governed by their own kings, until Trajan 
reduced the country to a Roman province. Afterwards, they 
were successively subdued by the Sarmate, the Goth, and 
the Hunni; and, lastly, the Saxons, driven by the conquests 


of Charlemagne, established themselves in Dacia, since 
subdivided 


ree 


(1) Upon entering the dominions of the Emperor of Germany, the traveller no 
longer finds the distance reckoned by hours, but by German miles ; whereof every one 


is equal to two hours. 
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subdivided into the various partitions of Hungary, Transyl- 
vania, Walachia, and Moldana. ‘The Saxons principally 
concentrated themselves in Transylvania, or MEDITERRANEAN 
Dacia, a fertile region, surrounded with forests and metal- 
liferous mountains*; and to their coming must be entirely 
attributed the origin of its cultivation®. All its principal 
towns were built by them: the traces of their language are 
still retained; and it is from them that 7’ansylvania received 
the name of Stbenburgen, or the Region of Seven Crties*. 


From 


(2) ‘* Transylvania ipsa rerum omnium est feracissima, precipué auri, argenti, et 
aliorum metallorum.” Joan. Sambuco, Append. Rer. Hung. Bonfinii, p. 760. 
Francof. 1581. 

(3) ‘ Iste populus agriculture studiosus, et rustica rei addictissimus.” (Chorogra- 
phia Transylvania, apud Rer. Hungar. Script. p. 570. Francof. 1600.)  ‘“* Les 
Saxons cultiverent mieux la Pais.” (Le Royaume de la Hongrie, chap. 16. p. 171. 
Cologne, 1686.) ‘ Les Saxons sont plus affables et plus polis; ils vivent comme les 
anciens Allemans dont, ils se croyent issus, et ils en ont retenu la langue et les cote 
tumes.” (Histoire et Déscription du Royaume de Hongrie, liv.iv. p. 279. Paris, 1688.) 

(4) It is called Sibenbiirgen in German, (q.d. SerTEM-CASTRENSIS ReEGio) ‘ a 
septem oppidorum numero; from the Seven Towns, or Citadels, built here by the 
Saxons; ‘* Et ev hinc secutum est, quod pars terre eadem a Theutonis Sibenburg, id 
est, septem castra, vocatur usque in hunc diem.” (Vid. Chronic. Hungar. cap. 2. ap. 
Rer. Hung. Script. p.31. Francof. 1600.) The following Poem, descriptive of 
Transylvania, is prefixed to the Chorographia Transylvania of George Reychersdorffer, 
printed in the work here cited : 

‘* Est procul Eoo contermina terra Tybisco, 
Olim quam celebres incoluére Getz. 
Atque pharetrati Scythicis de finibus Hunni 
Nec non Saxonico Teutone culta fuit. 
Huic ut sunt septem surgentes moenibus urbes, 
Sic quoque septeni nomina montis habet. 
Nec non a Sylvis nomen sortita recepit, 
Forté quod Hercynium trans nemus acta jacet. 
Versus Hyperboreum, durique Lycaonis axem, 
Barbara Sarmatici respicit arva soli. 
Atque 
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cnap. 1. From the description given by modern historians of the 
inhabitants of Transylvania, they may be divided into three 


distinct families; the Stcut1, a barbarous race, descended 
from the antient Scythians, now inhabiting the districts 
contiguous to Russia and Moldavia'; the Huncarrians, who 
dwell along the borders of the Marisus ; and the Saxons 
upon the sowth towards Walachia, and upon the north 


towards Hungary*. To these must be added the Gipsies. 


In 


Atque aliquot leva sinubus procurrit ad axem, 
Qua viget Herciniis terra Bohema jugis. - 
Sub medium conyersa diem, stat protinus altis 
Meesia sylvosis undique cincta comis. 
Perpetuo hanc olim Traianus foedere gentem 
Compulit Ausonii nomina ferre Ducis, 
Paruit interea Latio subjecta Monarche, 
Et data constanti foedera pace tulit. 
Dum Scythica superata manu, miserabile dictu, 
Concidit, et Grecum ferre coacta jugum + 
Annua Thessalico subjecta tributa Tyranno 
Pendit, et est armis vix bene tuta suis. 
Cebinic primim celebris, cui pretinus heret 
Undique montanis cincta corona jugis * 
Quam valide circum turres et moenia cingunt, 
Quaque suis nimium freta superbit aquis. 
Hine auri, viniqué ferax Bistritia surgit, 
Hee fulvo splendens cespite terra rubet. 
Mox collis Segsburga tegens declivia scandit : 
Et madet irriguis terra propinqua vadis. 
Sunt aliz Megeis, Zabesus, fortisque Colosyvar, 
Quarum queque sud fertilitate placet.” 

(1) “ In ea (Transylvania) sunt Sicut1, vulgo Zekel dicti, genus hominum ferox, 
et bellicosum: inter quos nullus neque nobilis, neque rusticus, omnes eodem jure 
censentur, Heluetiorum instar.” Joan. Sambuco, Append. Rer. Hungar. Bonfinii, 
p.700. Francof. 1581. 

(2) “ Histoire et Description du Royaume de Hongrie,” liv. iv. p. 271. Paris, 1688. 
See also the Decads of Bonfinius, as edited by Sambucus, Francof. 1581; and the 
Appendices to that valuable work, by Sambucus: also the Florus Ungaricus ; Troubles 

de 
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In going from Reismark to Muhlenbach, which is one 
mile farther, we saw some high snowy mountains upon our 
left, and another ridge running parallel upon our right; the 
route lying chiefly over plains. These are the two con- 
necting branches that were before mentioned, extending 
from the Carpathian range, all the way from Deva to Boittza. 
The roads being execrable, our driver, who was quite a boy, 
endeavoured to avail himself of a greensward slope, by the 
way-side, to conduct the carriage over an easier track. In 
doing this, however, he exposed us to rather a serious 
accident; for, being gradually carried to an elevation above 
the highway, whence there was no visible descent, he became 
alarmed; and, endeavouring too suddenly to regain the 
original route, overset the carriage: so that we fell from 
the top to the bottom of the slope; being thrown out with 
great violence. Unfortunately, too, this accident happened 
in the midst of the long train of carriages belonging to the 
Embassy ; and the Turks, who are exceedingly superstitious, 
immediately regarded it as a bad omen, portending some 
other disaster. We were stunned by the violence of 
the shock, but sustained no other injury. At sight, 
however, of this catastrophe,. much more formidable in 


its 


de Hongrie, &c, &c. There is a curious Memoir, by D’Anville, on the Province of 
Dacia, in the Académie des Inscriptions, tom. XXVIII. pp. 444—468, (read July 24. 
1755.) Paris, 1761. It is accompanied by a Map of antient Dacia, as it was formed 
into a province by Trajan ; including Walachia, Transylvania, the Bannat of Temeswar, 
and part of the North of Hungary, then inhabited by the Jazyces Metanast to the 
West, and the BasTarn to the East; and extending from the Tiziscus, to the TyRas, 


or Danaster. 
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its appearance than reality, the Ambassador ordered all 
the Embassy to halt, and the persons belonging to it 
to descend from the carriages and horses. Having now 
recovered from the effect of our fall, and wondering what 
they were going to do, we saw all the Moslems sedately 
withdrawing from the side of the road, until they got among 
some trees: here they spread their shawls upon the ground, 
and immediately, beginning to prostrate themselves, fell 
earnestly to prayers. As soon as they had ended their 
devotions, they came kindly inquiring after our safety, and 
assisted us in raising the carriage, and in setting every 
thing to rights. We then proceeded as before, and pre- 
sently arrived at Muhlenbach, where there was but one bad 
inn: this we ceded to the members of the Embassy, taking 
our lodging for the night at a filthy post-house; determined, 
however, to profit by the first opportunity, either to deviate 
from the main route, or to press forward with greater 
expedition, that we might avoid the inconvenience of 
travelling with so large a party, where the post is badly 
supplied, and accommodations are rare. This opportunity 
occurred upon the following day. 

Monday, May 2.—We set out from Muhlenbach, and 
passed through Szbot, the first post', to Szasavaros, a post 
and a half. We had then a violent storm, accompanied by 
] 


htning and thunder; and there fell torrents of rain. 


The 


io 
is 


(1) A post signifies one German mile, but not necessarily one station: these are 


sometimes a post and a half, or two posts, distant from each other ; or even more. 
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The roads, which were bad before, now became so deep, 


owing to the mud, that the Embassy could not proceed. 


With some difficulty, however, we advanced one post anda 
half farther, and arrived at Deva ; having found every where 
difficulty in procuring horses. ‘The country evidently 
exhibited an appearance of improvement. ‘There was now 
a small town at the end of every stage; and the houses 
appeared in better condition. Upon a high rock above 
Deva, are the remains of a Citadel, said to have been 
constructed by Aucusrus; probably by Trasan; as 
Roman coins are found here, both of that Emperor, and 
of his successors. We bought one or two of Trasan, and 
one of Faustina. It was nearly dark when we entered Deva: 
we were surprised by the number of persons, both men 
and women, in a state of intoxication. Its vicinity to 
the mines may account for this circumstance*. The 
Mine of Nagyag is distant about fifteen English miles, in 
the heights of the mountains, lying upon the north side of 
the Maros. As we had brought a letter from Baron 
Bruckenthal, of Hermanstadt, to Mr. Franzenau, director 
of the works at the Mine of Nagyag, we determined to quit 
the main route, and to visit Nagyag the next day. For this 
purpose, the postmaster of Deva recommended that we should 


leave 


(2) It is a common occurrence in the neighbourhood of Mines: and perhaps the 
following observation, made by Born, in his Letters to Ferber, may explain its frequency 
in Transylvania. ‘‘ Every nobleman,” says he, ‘‘ keeps on his ground an inn, to sell 
wine to the miners,.’’ See Travels through the Bannat, Sc. Lett.11. p.97. Lond,1777. 
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leave our carriage with him; and he engaged to provide for 
us a light open car, with four horses, which would be better 
suited to the narrow road we had to ascend, and in which 
we might be conveyed with ease and expedition. 

Tuesday, May 3.—We crossed the impetuous current 
of the Maros, by means of a ferry. Strabo, to whose 
inestimable writings, as to swn-beams, we have long been 
accustomed to repair, for the light of antient geography, 
begins to fail us in Dacra: but he has left an allusion to 
this river, which we may use as valedictory in quitting the 
countries, by him described. He mentions it', under the 
name of Martsus, as flowing through the territories of the 
Get#, and falling into the Danuse; omitting, however, to 
notice its confluence with the Tisiscus, now called Theysse, 
or Teisse, which takes place long before its junction with 
the Danuse, at Segedin*. ‘The Maros is also mentioned, by 
Herodotus, as flowing out of the country of the Acaruyrsi, 
and nearly according to its present appellation’: he calls it 
Maris. We find it denominated Marus by Tacitus*. The 


same river is the Marisia of Jornandes, and the Marovus of 


other 


(1) ‘Pet o2 Cv avrov MAPIZOX worapos ete troy AANOYBION, «.r.A.  Strabon. 
Geog. lib. vil. p.439. ed. Oron. 

(2) D’Anville writes the name of this town Segedin. In the Map of Hungary, 
published at Venice, by Santini, from Rolert, it is written Zegedin. 

(3) “Ex 6@ "Ayavpooy MAPIS roramos péov ouupioyerac te “Lorow. Herodot. 
Hist. lib. iv. cap. 49. p.237. ed. Gronov. L. Bat. 1716. 

(4) ‘* Barbari utrumque comitati ne quietas provincias immixti turbarent, Danubium 
ultra inter flamina Marum et Cusum locantur, dato Rege Vannio gentis Quadorum.” 
Tacit. Annal, lil, ii. cap.63. tom. I. p. 256. ed. Gronov, Var. Amst. 1672. 
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other writers’. In the portion of his work now cited, 
Strabo has also mentioned a remarkable distinction observed 
among the antients, in speaking of the Danuse. It bore 
this appellation from its source as far as the Cataracts ; but 
all those parts of the river in the vicinity of the Gera, 
below the Cataracts as far as the Euxine, were deno- 
minated Isrer®. The Maros is here a very considerable 
river: we saw many commercial barges; some sailing 
down, others working against its rapid torrent. The 
Maros on the north, the T%bzscus on the west, the Danube 
on the south, and a small river, called the Tcherna, on 


the east, inclose the Bannat of Temesear within so regular 


a paralleiogram, that its form is rhomboidal; the town of 


Temeswar being in the centre. 


Maros. 


TEMESWAR. 


Danube. 
The Bannat is also further bounded, upon the east, by the 


great ridge of the Walachian mountains, at the Pass called 


<< The 


(5) Vide Animady. Lips. in Tacit. Annal. (loc. citat.) Not. 1. “ Retinet nomen hodie, 
et incolis appellatur Maros.” 

(6) Kai ydp rov rorauov rad pév dv Kai rpd¢ taic mnyats pépn, uéype Tov 
karapakrov, AANOYBION rpoonydpevoy, @ pwaduata cia rov Adkwy géperau Ta Oe 
KaTw [Ex pe rou IIdvrov, Ta Tepe TOUS Téras, KaNovow “ISTPON. Strabon. Geog. 
lib. vii. p. 439. ed, Oxon. 
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4 
ve 


The Iron Gate.’ A \jofty range of mountains extends along 
the northern side of the Maros: after crossing the river, 
we began immediately to climb these heights. The roads 
were not bad; but almost the whole journey to Nagyag 
was up a steep ascent: we were five hours, although 
drawn by four horses in a light car, before we reached the 
small town where the mine has been opened. As Transyl- 
vania is the only country in the whole world where 
tellurium has yet been discovered', our curiosity was greatly 
excited to view the Nagyag mine. At last the prospect of it 
opened, with great boldness of scenery, quite among the 
summits of this mountainous region, and in a. manner 
highly picturesque and striking*®. The situation of the mane 
was distinguished by an immense heap of discarded minerals, 
thrown out in working it: above this heap appeared the 
buildings of what is now called Nagyag*. Upon the right 
hand towered a naked perpendicular rock, rising to a point, 
upon which stood a large wooden crucifix. Upon the 
left, another mountain, of milder aspect, and principally 
covered with brushwood, contrasted beautifully with the 
rugged form of the lofty rock of the Crucifix. Between 


the two appeared the mine and the town; and beyond all, 


the 


(1) It is only found at Nagyag and at Offenbanya in TRANSYLVANIA. 

(2) See the Plate annexed. 

(3) The original and proper name of this place is Sekeremb; but as the village of 
Nagyag, at an hour and a half’s distance below it, was the nearest inhabited spot when 
the mine was discovered, Sekereml has borrowed the name of the place to which the 
miners resorted before the town was built, which is now called Nagyag. 
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the summits of more distant mountains surrounding Nagyag. 


The whole village has been undermined: the works are not 


only carried on upon a grand and extensive scale, but they 


are conducted with a degree of neatness for which the 
Germans have long been famous in mining: and there are 
some ingenious contrivances, tound nowhere else, both in 
the manner of airing and cleansing the mzne, and in 
digging and raising the ore, which cannot be detailed 
without explanatory charts. 

Having presented our letter to the Director, we were 
most kindly received by him, and permitted to examine 
every thing: he also allowed us to inspect every variety of 
the ore, and to make whatever purchases we pleased: but 
some specimens of the ¢e//urium are so exceedingly rich in 
gold, that, in the sale of them for the Crown, it is necessary 
to weigh them, and to estimate the price according to the 
proportion of the go/d they contain. ‘This kind of ore is 
always kept locked in particular warehouses; and it is 
portioned into different lots, which are placed in chests. 
The common ore lies exposed in heaps, at which labourers 
are seen busied with hammers, selecting and breaking it for 
the further operation of stamping. ‘The town, surrounded 
by mountains and’ forests, consists of the warehouses, 
washing-houses, stamping-mills, a council-house, a church, 
and the dwellings of the miners, which altogether amount 
to some hundred buildings. The temperature of its elevated 
situation renders the land around Nagyag unfit for agricul- 
ture; consequently nothing is going on, although the 
utmost activity prevails, excepting what relates to the 


business 
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business and interests of the mzne. When this mine was 
first discovered, the mountains around it were covered with 
forests; but the timber necessary for the works, especially 
for timbering the mine itself, has cleared the neighbourhood 
of large trees, so that wood is now brought from distant 
paris, being floated upon the Maros, at the foot of the moun- 
tains. Deva itself is visible from this spot; and nothing 
can be more beautiful than the commanding prospect here 
afforded of the valley in which it lies. The history of 
the discovery of this mzne deserves particular attention; as 
it contains a remarkable testimony to the universality of an 
opinion among miners, that lambent flames, which are some- 
times observed playing upon the surface of the earth, denote 
the presence of metallic veins in the fissures below. It 
comes to us upon the respectable authority of Born himself; 
some of whose observations upon the Nagyag mine will be. 
found incorporated with our own: therefore it ought to be 
related as nearly as possible according to the tenour of his 
own words. The fiame here alluded to may be considered 
as ranking among existing phenomena, of which there is 
a remarkable example at the Pietra Mala, near Feligara, 
in Iraty: and as it is a gaseous emanation of HYDROGEN, 
whereof no metallic substance, however pure, is destitute, 
the fact is more worthy the consideration of chemists than 
the attention they have hitherto shewn to it seems to 
imply. The circumstance is thus related by Born, in one 


of his Letters to Professor Ferber’. 
S: 


(1) “ Travels through the Bannat,” &c. p. 97. Lond. 1777. 
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‘« A Walachian, whose name was Armenian John, came 
to my father, then possessed of a rich silver mine at Csertes, 
telling him, that as he constantly observed a flame issuing 
from, and playing upon, a fissure in the Nagyag forest, he 
was of opinion that rich ores must be hid under ground. 
My father was, fortunately, adventurous enough to listen to 
this poor man's tale ; and accordingly he drove a gallery in 
the ground which the Walachian had pointed out. The 
work went on some years without any success; and my 
father resolved to give it up. However, he made a last 
drift towards the fissure, and there he hit the rch black and 
lamellated gold ores, which were first looked upon as iron 
glimmer, but appeared what really they are as soon as 
assayed by the fire. This happy accident caused my father 
to pursue the work to the utmost of his power: accord- 
ingly, he distributed some shares among his friends, and had 
the work carried on with regularity.”’ 

Soon after, other fissures were discovered, all running 
parallel to each other, in the direction of the valley 
of Nagyag, from south to north, and dipping from west 
to east. The veins break off as soon as they reach 
the red slate, with which all the valleys are covered. 
When Born visited Nagyag, the mine had only been 
worked to the depth of sixty fathoms: its depth is 
now one hundred and fifty. The mountains are entirely 
composed of porphyry, covered with red clay, or red 
argillaceous schistus, and sand-stone. The vein rocks consist 
of red feldspar and white quartz, of that kind which 
is vulgarly called fat quartz. The richer ores are laminary, 
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splendent, of a dark grey colour, approaching to black, 
and in some instances quite black. The lamellae may be 
separated with a needle ; and they are malleable and ductile 
in a certain degree. There is also here found a very rich 
kind of ore, which is finely woven into the texture of a 
reddish feldspar, resembling the arsenical white ore of 
Saxony. Among the rich ores, native silver sometimes 
occurs, mixed with gold. Another variety is called, by the 
miners, cotton ore: it consists of little native silvery gold 
grains, in ¢ellurium, adhering to an argillaceous matrix. 
But in all the richer ores (which are so productive of 
precious metal that the smallest particle being placed, with 
a little borax, upon the tube of a common tobacco-pipe, and 
submitted to the blow-pipe, becomes easily reduced toa bead 
of pure gold) not a particle of native gold can be discerned, 
either by the naked eye, or by the aid of the most powerful 
microscope. ‘The gold, in these ores, is therefore completely 
mineralized, either by the ¢elluriwm acting as an acid, or 
by sulphur; and in either case it must be considered 
as unique in its kind. From the resemblance of its 
laminary form and splendent grey colour to antimony, 
it was at first considered to be that metal; and for a 
long time, under the names of aurum problematicum and 
aurum paradoxum, it puzzled all the chemists of Europe. 
Sometimes an effect of crystallization has given to this 
laminary substance a rude resemblance of Hebrew charac- 
ters; and to such appearances the name of aurum 
graphicum was given. When Klaproth detected, in the 


analysis of this ore, the presence of a new metal, and 
bestowed 
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bestowed upon it the name of TELLURIUM, its real nature 
became more fully developed; but the manner in which 
the gold is combined with ¢ellurrum has not yet been 
determined. The su/phuret of antimony is sometimes 
found either as a radiated crystallization, in the midst of 
the ore, or in the form called plumose, owing to the 
minuteness and length of its crystals. We saw also 
very fine specimens of the red sulphuret of arsenic, both 
in masses and crystallized, which had been found here ; 
also yellow pulverulent oxide of antimony, and white 
pulverulent oxide of arsenic; lying, in both instances, 
among crystals of their sulphurets. All the semi-metals 
found at Nagyag, when carefully analyzed, are found 
to contain minute portions of gold. The author, by the 
simple process of cupellation, after the easy manner he 
has described, has detected go/d in all the specimens he 
brought from this mine. But the richer ores, consisting 
principally of ¢ellurium, contain, in a hundred weight of 
the ore, from ninety to three hundred and forty German 
ounces of silver; and each mark of silver yields twelve or 
thirteen ounces of gold, or two parts gold and one part 


silver*. But all the ores do not contain silver, although all 
of 


(1) This method of cupellation was invented by W.H.Wollasion, Esq. M.D. Secretary 
to the Royal Society: it is the easiest and most expeditious mode of adapting the 
blow-pipe to the developement of gold, silver, copper, &c. from their ores. 

(2) The ounce of the German miners, according to Raspe, (see Pref. to Born's 
Letters, p.3Q.) is equal to one half-ounce English. The following table of weights 


was given to us by Mr. Gayo, the Director of the Laboratory at Cremnitz: 
One 
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of them contain go/d. Even the common ore, when exposed 
to the heat of a charcoal furnace, after burning with a 
beautiful blue colour like that of salt cast upon ignited 
coal, and yielding a peculiar smell which has_ been 
compared, but improperly, to that of horse-radish, may be 
taken out, and it will be found spotted all over with minute 
globules of gold. One specimen which we treated in this 
manner has above a hundred spheroidal particles, or beads 
of gold, which appear all over its surface. We purchased 
several specimens of the ted/uriwm, both in its massive and 
crystalline form’. The richer ores, as soon as they are 
brought up from the mine, are carried in wooden troughs 


to 


One quintal (centenarius) =100 pounds. 
Onepound ... . =~ 2 marks. 
One*mark '20190%. oo '== 16 loths: 
One Joth is generally divided into four portions; each of which is improperly called, in 


Geiman, a quiniaie, as distinguished froin guiniad; and the guintale consists of four deniers. 


(1) We bought also minerals, from other mines of Transylvania, in the house of 
the Inspector. For the advantage of other travellers, perhaps it will be better to give a 
brief list of the principal substances to be purchased at this place. 

1. The richest ¢ellurets of gold, whereof 100lbs. weight is valued at one thousand 
florins. This is the grey gold of Born. 

2. Native tellurium, crystallized in regular hexagons. 

3. Ditto, in laminary forms. 

4, Aurum graphicum, from Offentanya, or plumbiferous telluret of gold and silver. 

5. Silver Fahlerz, crystallized. 

6. Crystallized sulphuret of antimony, with laminary native gold, from Toplix 
in Transylvania. 

7. Native gold, from the same place, in rich laminary forms. 

8. Amethysts, of a fine colour, from Porcuna in Transylvania. 

Q. Siliciferous oxide of manganese, crystallized, and of a beautiful rose-colour. 


10. Sulphurets of arsenic, red and yellow, in transparent crystals, &c. &c. 
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to the separating rooms, and there parcelled, ass nicely as 
possible, by officers who act under oath: the poorer are 
separated in the wash-works, by iron sieves; a process 
which we shall more particularly detail, when we treat of 
the mines of Schemnitz and Cremnitz. In these ores the 
tellurium appears in minute dark specks, or veins, in a hard 
grey rock, somewhat resembling the appearance of the oade 
of tin in the common tin-ores of Cornwall. Provisions are 
extremely dear at Nagyag, being carried thither by porters, 
or upon horses, and therefore the wages of the miners are 
higher than in other places: nevertheless, Born calculated that 
in the course of twenty years, above four millions of floras, 
in gold and silver, had been produced, clear of all expenses, 
by the Nagyag mine. At the time of our arrival, it had 
been constantly worked during sixty years; and it was fully 
as productive as at any period of its prosperity. Whether 
it were owing to the high wages given to the miners, or to 
the salubrious state of the atmosphere at so great an 
elevation, we could, not learn; but we remarked that we 
had never seen such robust miners as those of Nagyag. 
A party of them descending to their labour, each 
bearing in his hand a large lamp, resembled the German 
miners figured in the work of George Agricola*; and their 

countenances 


(2) “ De Re Metallicé.” See one of the curious old cuts in p. 152 of the edition 
printed at Basle, by Kénig, in 1657. This is the work that was so highly extolled by 
Thuanus. ‘ Father George Agricola,” says Raspe, ‘“‘ is unparalleled im his scientifical 
knowledge : what he knew of the veins, their run, and their rules, he drew from the 
miners,” See Pref. to Born's Letters, p. xxxiii. Lond. 1777. 
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countenances indicated a degree of health and cheerfulness 
not usually characteristic of such employment. ‘Towards 
evening, having finished our examination of the ¢elluriwm 
mine and its productigns, we paid for our specimens, 
and took leave of the Inspector. Our descent to Deva 
was so rapid, that we reached the banks of the Maros 
in three hours and a half; and being ferried over to 
Deva, packed up our minerals, and prepared to continue 
our journey. 

May 4.—Came from Deva to Dobra, through the most 
beautiful scenery imaginable. Our route lay by the side of 
the Maros; flowing through a narrow, rocky, but fertile 
valley, between mountains covered with tufted woods of 
fine old beech and oak trees, waving their branches 
quite over the road. The high banks of the river were 
diversified by rich beds of many-coloured flowers, yielding 
the most refreshing odours; and all the air resounded with 
the singing of birds. In the first part of the journey, 
however, as far as Lesnek, the roads were as bad as 
when Born’s carriage was dragged over them by eight 
oxen, besides the four horses of his vehicle’; but after- 
wards, near Dobra, they became better. At Dobra we 
found a crowded fair, and Gupsies begging in the midst 
of the uproar. A change in the manner of building 
houses, seemed to indicate a different tribe of inhabitants; 
the dwellings being constructed as among the nations 


inhabiting 


(1) See “ Travels through the Bannat,” p.g4. Lond 


ae er 
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inhabiting the shores of the Baltic, with whole trunks of 
trees piled horizontally one above another. From Dobra 


we were accompanied by two hussars as guards, owing 
to the robbers who infest the frontier of the Bannat of 
Temeswar. Our first stage from Dobra was to Czoczed. 
Between this place and Kossova, the next station, we 
crossed a high ridge of mountains separating Transylvania 
from the Bannat of Hungary: a small church upon the 
summit marks the point of division between the two 
countries. We passed a sleepless night in the small post- 
house at Kossova, being tormented by bugs; and some 
that we saw were as large as wood-lice. The hussars 
accompanied us as faras Lugos. ‘The next morning (May 5) 
we rose at three o’clock, and, when day-light appeared, set 
out for Fazced; where we found a good inn. Here we 
overtook all our old Turkish friends belonging to the 
Embassy. The Ambassador seemed glad to see us safe, 
asking questions about the mines; but it was impossible 
either to make him comprehend the peculiar inducement 
which had tempted us to visit those of Nagyag, or to 
excite in his mind any curiosity respecting mnes in 
general. Prince Mériézz accompanied us the next post, 
from Fazced to Bossar. The hussars being in full speed 
the whole way before us, our postillion insisted upon 
pursuing them, galloping his horses at a furious rate. 
We passed the Turkish escort upon the road; and the 
ofiicer who commanded it called to us, saying it was 
unlawful to drive at such a rate; but nothing that he or we 
could say served to check our insensate charioteer; and we 


performed 
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performed the distance to Bossar in less than three quarters 
of an hour. Hence, to Lugos, is one post and a half. 
The Prince begged to continue with us, preferring the 
expedition with which we travelled, to the more stately 
procession of the Ambassador and his suite. Lugos is a 
large town. We saw here one of those solemn processions 
for rain, accompanied by choristers, which are often seen in 
Catholic countries. From Bossar to this place the road had 
been greatly infested by banditti, who had practised the most 
unheard-of cruelties to extort money; having cut off a 
woman's tongue, and one of her breasts, and roasted the 
feet of a priest. They had also bound chains of red-hot 
iron round the bodies of the poor peasants, to force them to 
confess where they had concealed their money. These 
miscreants were many of them Walachians, and we were 
surprised to hear that they were principally Gipsies. The 
alarm, however, had nearly subsided, by the apprehension 
of most of their gang. We found one hundred and fifty 
of them imprisoned at Lugos, six of whom were already 
condemned to be executed in the course of the week. We 
went to see the chief of the gang; a ferocious looking 
culprit, with long bushy hair. He was chained by the neck, 
arms, feet, and waist; regarding all who approached him 
with the wildness of a savage. 

From the time that we entered the Bannat, at Kossova, the 
country appeared like Flanders; being flat, and entirely 
destitute of trees, excepting in the neighbourhood of the 
villages. ‘The air of the Bannatis not good: agues and 
inflammatory fevers are extremely prevalent. ‘The sudden 


transitions 
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transitions of temperature are as from July to January. At 


Lugos, a pound of mutton cost only tevopence-halfpenny of 


our money. Loaf-sugar sold as high as half-a-crown. After 
leaving Lugos, we passed through Kisseto, and kizkass, to 
Temeswar, the Capital of the Bannat; a neat and large 
fortified town, but in a low and swampy plain. We arrived 
in the evening, about six o'clock. Red Tokay wine sells here 
for two florins a pint: the common wine of the country is 
very good. The Bannat, surrounded as it is, on every side, 
by rivers, excepting towards the east, may be considered as 
a peninsula: it is about one hundred and thirty-two English 
miles in length, and ninety, or a hundred, in breadth. ‘The 
soil is extremely fertile. Silk plantations spread almost over 
the whole country; and orchards of peach, cherry, and 
plum trees are common. But all the inhabitants of 
Temeswar are affected by the bad air, so that a healthy- 
looking person is hardly to be seen among them. Born 
says’, that, when he was here, he “‘ fancied himself in the 
realms of death, inhabited by carcases in fine tombs, instead 
of men.’’ At a dinner, to which he was invited, ‘all the 
guests had a fit of their fever; some shivering, others gnashing 
their teeth.’ The inhabitants of the Bannat consist of 
Iilyrians, or Raizes, who are a Scythian people; of 
Walachians ; Gipsies ; and Germans. The town of T’emeswar 
is situate upon the river Thames; written Temes, or Tamis, 
whence its name is derived?; at a small distance from a 


lake, 


(1) Travels in the Bannat, &c. p.11. Lond. 1777. 

(2) ‘Id autem oppidum, vulgd Temesuar, ab flumine Temesa preterlabente, nomen 
accipit.”. Vide Petrum Bixarum, lib. de Bello Pannonico, apud Rer, Hungar. Script. 
p.475. Francof. 1600, 
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lake, called Beczkereck. Some authors have maintained 
that this was the antient Tomes, or Tomecea, or Tomi, whither 
Ovip was exiled’. Mahomet, the Vizir of Solyman the Second, 
besieged it in 1551, and captured the town, after a gallant 
defence on the part of the garrison, consisting of Spaniards, 
Hungarians, and Germans. A description of the siege, 
written by John Sambuc, commonly called Sambucus, in 1552, 
was published in the Appendix to the Decads of Bonfinius’. 
Temeswar is considered as one of the strongest fortified 
places in all Hungary’. 


(i) Histoire et Déscription du Royaume de Hongrie, liv. iii. p.255. Paris, 
1688. 

(2) Vide Expugnat. Areis Temesuari, apud Rer. Hungar. Decad. Antonii Bonfinii, 
p. 807.  Francof. 1581. 

(3) ‘* Ladislaus confestim inde abiens, quam celerrimé petit Castellum, Teme 
suarum nomine, situm in inferiori Pannoniad, opere naturaque et presidio imprimis 
munitum,” Script. Rerum Hungaric. Epit. Ranxani, p.252. Francof. 1000, 
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CHAR GAN: I, was not to be expected that we should pass through 


Vor eee 

Batair ofthe sych a morbid atmosphere as this of Lemeswar, without 

Bannat. 
experiencing some of the effects of its bad air; for where 
the inhabitants cannot secure themselves from the attacks 
of fever, strangers are almost sure to become its victims. 


We were all more or less affected by it; but the servants, 


probably from being less attentive to their diet, were seized 
with such violent paroxysms, during the first part of our 
journey, that after leaving the town, we could only proceed 
Kovslos. three posts, (May 6,) as far as Komlos. Here a calf was 
killed, at the door of our chamber; and within the same hour 
part of it was served for our dinner. In this country, as 
in Flanders, the traveller has no sooner quitted one place of 
relay, than he sees the church belonging to the next, during 
his whole route. These straight roads in the bannat 


ecoaod, 


are excellent, and the post-horses are generally ¢ 


Aspect of the ‘The prospect exhibits immense pastures, with herds 
Ceuntry. ; 4 : : 

grazing ; cows, sheep, and horses; or wide fields, without 

melosures, covered with corn. Various aquatic fowls 

frequent the plains; among which we saw storks with 

réd legs and bills. The Hungarian dress, commonly 

called 
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called Hesstan in Emgland, consisting of pantaloons, with 


military half-boots to which spurs are fastened, is so 
universal, that it is worn both by boys and men. 
The remains of small Roman tumuli, used as marks of 
distance along the old Roman roads, are as common here 
as in Turkey. At Komlos we were amused by seeing a 
party of Walachians, in a group, seated upon the ground, 
playing with cards, noisy and quarrelsome; offering, 
together with their language, strong proofs of their 
resemblance to other descendants of the Romans, in Italy, 
who are constantly thus occupied in all the principal towns 
of that country. A disposition for gaming cannot well be 
considered as a national characteristic; because it is found 
in every country, however barbarous or enlightened: yet 
there are some tribes more universally distinguished by this 
vice than others; as the wild Jrzsh, and wilder Calmucks. 
Gaming is perhaps unknown among the Turks, who are 
nevertheless fond of amusements which exercise the under- 
standing without gratifying avarice. ‘The real truth is, that 
although youth and liberality have been considered as the 
excitements of a passion for play, the disposition is always 
an indication of selfishness; therefore barbarous nations will 
be found the most addicted to gambling. 

May 7.—Campaign country, and good roads, as before, 
to Moksin; a place remarkable only for its beautiful Greek 
church, which would be exhibited as a curiosity even in 
London. Thence to Kanitsha, where we crossed the river 
Theiss, the western boundary of the Bannat. By the side 
of this river, the mercury in Fahrenheit’s thermometer, at 


noon, 
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noon, stood. at Oic. The Theiss is the Trsiscus of Ptolemy, 
and the Trsesis of Herodotus. By Latin authors it was 
termed Patissus'. It rises in a mountain called Kalkberg, in 
the county of Maromarus, upon the confines of Transylvania 
and Russta; whence it traverses all Upper Huncary west- 
ward: afterwards, flowing from north to south, and receiving 
many tributary streams, especially the Marisus, before its 
junction with the Danube, it falls into that river, near to 
Belgrade. Suchis the astonishing quantity of the fishes taken 
in this river, that a thousand carp have been sold for less 
than four shillings of our money: indeed it has sometimes 
happened, that the fishermen, wanting purchasers, have 
either fattened hogs with them, or cast them again into the 
water’. ‘This marvellous fecundity has been attributed to 
the communication which the waters of the country have 
with the salt mines’. Certainly there is no part of the 
world so productive in this respect. The Bedrac, which 
falls into the Tvbiscus near to Tokay, is, in summer, so full 
of fishes, that the inhabitants say it is then swelled by their 
prodigious number: and, with regard to the Tbiscus, a 
saying is current in the country, that ‘‘ it contains ¢2vo parts 


of 


(1) “ Dacis, ut ait (Plinius), pulsis ad Patissum amnem, quem ego detracta prima 
syllaba Tissum, vel ut nunc vulgd vocant Tixam, accipio.” De admirandis Hungarie 
Aquis, G.VVherner, apud Rer. Hung. Script. p.594. Francof. 1600. 

(2) Hist. et Déscript. du Roy. de Hongrie, liv.i. p.30. Paris, 1688. 

(3) ‘* On attribueé cette grande fertilité 4 la communication qu’ont ces eaux avec les 
mines de sel,” &c. Le Royaume de la Hongrie, p.94. a Cologne, 1686. See also Sam- 
Lucus, de Reb. Hungar, apud Bonfinium, p.760. Francof. 1581. 
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of water and one of fishes‘.”’ It antiently separated Dacra 
from the land of the Jazyces Metanast&, who still retain 
the name of Jax, and a different language from that of the 
Hungarians’. Having quitted the Bannat, we proceeded 
through Horgos, over sandy roads, to Segedin; a wretched 
dirty straggling town, witha small fortress. The inn here, 
called the Gulden Adler, was filthy and detestable; the 
mistress of it being drunk and insolent. There had been a 
fair, which was now concluded. We saw nothing that was 
good in Segedin, excepting its bread; and this was of an 
excellent quality. It served, during the wars with the 
Turks, as did many more obscure towns of Hungary, to 
intercept the Turhsh armies in their progress towards the 
rest of Europe ; which caused the country to be denominated, 
by Christian nations, the shield and wpregnable bulwark of 
CHRISTIANITY °. 

Saturday, May 8.—We found the roads so much 
improved, that we diminished the number of our horses ; 
hiring only four for our carriage, and three to convey 
the baggage. All the country between Segedin and 

Ketschemet, 


(4) This saying is given by Galeot. Martius, in his elegant little tract De Dictis 
et Factis Matthie, printed at Frankfort in 1600, (cap.6.) ‘* Tibiscum, quem Titiam 


vocant, non valdé latum, sed profundum, qui aded piscosus est, ut fama sit apud accolas,’ 


duas illius fluvii partes esse aquas, tertiam vero pisces.” 

(5) ‘* Porro extat nunc quoque Jaxygum natio inter HuNGARos, quos ipsi voce 
decurtata Jaz vocant, ac retinent iidem etiamnum linguam suam avitam et peculiarem, 
Hungarice dissimilam.” Georgio VVhernero, ubi supra. 

(6) “* Velut Der Opt. Max. hominumque consensu et arbitrio, Hungaria facta est 
clypeus et arx CurisTIAniraTis inexpugnabilis.” Lansio, Orat, pro Hungaria, 
p. 588. 
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Ketschemet, a distance of thirty-six English miles, is flat 
and swampy. It improves a little towards Keétschemet, 
because it is more cultivated; but the rest resembles Kubazz 
Tartary, being full of stagnant pools, where nothing is 
heard but the croaking of toads. The rye was beginning 
to be in ear. Two posts before arriving at Ketschemet, 
is a place called Felegyhaza: it seemed like a newly-built 
town, or large village, full of handsome structures, but erected 
in a straggling manner, like the houses in Moscow ; and after 
a plan more resembling that of a camp, than of a fixed place 
of residence. There are some public edifices at Felegyhaza: 
the post-house here was the best that we had seen, and the 
inn good; but the inhabitants rude and insolent to strangers. 
As soon as we began to perceive that this behaviour was 
characteristic of the people, we tried the experiment of 
treating them in their own way; which invariably made 
them become more civil. The inn at Ketschemet, called 
the Buck, was large and tolerably clean. Great preparations 
were now making in all parts of this country for their fairs, 
of which they have one nearly every week at Ketschemet, 
during the summer. ‘To these fairs resort merchants from 
distant parts of Europe. One of them, a merchant from 
Trieste, arrived with a fine lady, who was his wife, 
and took possession of the room next to ours. The 


whole of his merchandize consisted in Saints: he had 


brought a sufficient cargo to supply all the fairs in Hungary. 
White Tokay sold here for two florins and a half the bottle. 
The red wine of Buda is clear, strong, and of a good flavour ; 

but 
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but heating and astringent in its quality. Hitherto we had 
found all the district we had passed through inhabited by a 
Walachan peasantry, having seen few genuine Hungarians. 
The Walachians of the Bannat bear a very bad character ; 
and perhaps many of the offences attributed to the gipsies 
may be due to this people, who are the least civilized and 
most ferocious of all the inhabitants of Hungary'. ‘The prisons 
were full of them. Many of the disorders committed by 
the Walachians in Transylvania and the Bannat have been 
attributed to the influence of their priests, who are called 
Popes. It has been calculated that in twenty executions 
for capital offences, there is always one Pope’. ‘The gipsies 
of the Bannat get their livelihood, like those of Walacha, 
by rambling about as blacksmiths and itinerant musicians. 
In winter they cut spoons, ladles, troughs, and other 
implements of wood. During summer they go nearly 
naked, and are then employed in washing gold from the 
sand of the rivers and plains. ‘Their manipulation has been 
fully described by Francis Dembsher, in an Appendix to the 
Letters of Born to Ferber’: its very simplicity denotes its 
antiquity ; and it is probably practised now, by these gepsies, 


as 


(1) “Genus hominum durissimum, nec nisi armentis et pecoribus, plerumque 
etiam furtivo pecorum et equorum abigeatu se alentes. Hi, more suo, pilosis seu 
hirsutis ex lan& caprina contextis, suaque manu elaboratis amiciuntur vestibus, nullis 
penitus legibus humanis obsequentes.” Chorographia Transylvania, Georgio A. 
Reychersdorff, apud Rer. Hungaricar. Scriptor. p. 569. Francof. 1600. 

(2) See Townson’s Travels in Hungary, Chap. 11. 

(3) Travels through the Bannat of Temeswar, &c. p. 76. Lond. 1777. 
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as it was by the Romans in the same country. It consists 


in nothing more than pouring the sand, mixed with water, 


over an inclined plane; the heavier particles of the gold 


remaining upon the surface, while the lighter siliceous 
particles and impurities are washed away. ‘This, in fact, is 
the plan pursued in the great washing-houses at Schemnitz, 
only upon a larger scale. Sometimes the inclined plane is 
covered with woollen cloth, to which the gold adheres: 
wanting the cloth, the g2pses now and then use, for the 
same purpose, the more antient substitute of a fleece. ‘The 
manner of collecting gold dust in sheep's fleeces, upon 
inclined planes, is represented in the curious old work of 
George Agricola'. In the rivers of Colchis, the custom is 
still retained of placing sheep-shins in the beds of the Phasis, 
and other auriferous streams, to collect particles of gold: 
hence the dedication of such fleeces to the Gods, and the 
fabulous history of the Argonaute as far as it related 
to the golden fleece. ‘The more common manipulation 
among the gzpsies of the Bannat, is very like that of 
Walachia which we have already described. It is per- 
formed by means of a plank of lme-tree, six feet in 
length, and an inch and a half in thickness. At the 
upper extremity is a small trough; and across the board 
are ten or twelve grooves or furrows, cut in the wood. 
This plank is elevated at one end, at an angle of about 


forty-five degrees. The sand is put into the trough, at the 
upper 


ed en AOE MRD ys Owe SO re 


1) Georgii Agricola de Re Metallica, Libri 12, &c. p. 262, Basil, 1057 
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upper end; and thence, by plenty of water, washed down 
the sloping of the board’. The gold dust falls, during this 
process, into the higher grooves, whence it is scraped or 
brushed off. It might be supposed that a great deal of 
gold is lost by this careless method of collecting it: but 
long experience has made the gzpsies very expert; they 
know how to distinguish the richer from the poorer sands ; 
and a careful examination of the sand, after they have 
washed it, proves that hardly a particle of gold escapes 
them during the operation. ‘The families supported by 
gold-washing are very numerous ; but the gains of each are 
very inconsiderable, being barely sufficient to excite their 
industry, although the value of many thousands of florins 
of gold be annually produced in this manner’. The 


auriferous sand is not only taken from the beds of the 


rivers, but likewise from the banks, and even from pits in - 


the adjacent ground. ‘These pits are commonly four feet or 
more in depth. In digging them, the workmen find four 
strata. The first is a stratum of vegetable mould; the 
second, loam, and an alluvial deposit of pebbles; the third 
consists of the auriferous sand and _ pebbles; and the 
fourth, of slate, clay, marle, and coal‘. The auriferous 
stratum is constantly parallel to the bed of vegetable mould, 
and the coal as constantly lies below it. ‘The gold obtained 
by washing is always native, and in the form of a fine 
dust: the sand containing it is also mixed with black and 


splendent 


(2) See the Vignette to this Chapter. 
(3) Travels in the Bannat, &c. p. 88. Lond. 1777. 
(4) Ibid. p. 77. 
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splendent particles of highly magnetic tron, garnets, and 
mica. Among the animals of the country should be noticed 
a race of shepherds’ dogs, of a white colour and noble size; 
also a breed of immense mastiffs: some of them were as 
large as the famous dog taken at Belgrade, some years ago 
in the possession of the King of Naples. The oven are 
remarkable for the superior size of their horns. ‘The horses 
used for posting are often excellent; but the management 
of the post is ill regulated, and of course badly conducted. 
We observed at Felegyhaza a particular breed of hogs, very 
long in the back, and of great size, of a sandy colour. 
Ketschemet is a considerable town: it contains sixty-five 
thousand inhabitants. !t would be absurd to say that all the 
women of this country are scolds, because the few that we 
saw were so; but it is a fact, that we hardly entered into 
any dwelling without finding a scolding housewife. ‘The 
mistress of the inn at Ketschemet made every part of it 
resound with her vociferations: and we were considerably 
amused by the circumstance, as a long time had elapsed 
since we had been in a country where any thing like 
authority could be said to reside in the female part of the 
community. The great Plain, lying between the Theyss 
and the Danube, in which Ketschemet is situate, was that 
which the Jazyges Metanaste formerly inhabited: it is two 
hundred and fifty miles in length, and almost an equal number 
in breadth; and the boorish race now tenanting this district 
are singularly distinguished, in their manners and customs, 
from the inhabitants of the rest of Hungary. In the sandy 
heath between this place and Pest were formerly held the 

Diets 
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Diets and great assemblies of tthe people; and here they elected 
the antient sovereigns of Hungary. Upon those occasions, 
the plain was covered with a camp, containing from eighty 
to a hundred thousand tents. 

May 9.—We came from Ketschemet to Pest, a distance 
about equal to thirty-six English miles: it is divided 
into six posts, or stations. The first part of this distance, 
although well cultivated in some places, is flat and sandy, as 
far as Inares, the third post from Ketschemet ; resembling 
the steppes of Russia, not only in its aspect, but also with 
regard to its plants and animals. We collected some rare 
plants in this sandy district; and often noticed an animal 
like a squirrel, burrowing in the sand, like the Sdslc of the 
South of Russia. Numbers of these little quadrupeds appeared 
running into their burrows. They are of the Marmot 
kind ; resembling that animal in their mode of life’. These 
plains would be, in fact, a continuation of the Russian 
steppes, extending from the Danube not only to the country 
south of Woronetz, but even to the most eastern part of 
Siberia, were they not separated from them by an abutment 
of the range of the Carpathian mountains, which divides 
them from the Campo Longo of Russia and Moldavia.—We 
met some caravans laden with Hungarian tobacco. At 
fnares there was a neat and good inn, where we dined. 
‘Thence proceeding through the villages of Ocsa and 


Soroksar, 


(1) Perhaps the Arctomys Citillus, raentioned by Dr. Townson (Travels in Hung. 
c.4.); but differing from the Sdslic. Describing the same plain, Born says that it is 


covered with the Glarea Linnei, mixed with small broken shells. — 
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Soroksar, we had no sooner quitted the last than we beheld 
the spires of Pesr, and the citadel of Bupa, situate upon 
different sides of the Danube, at the foot of a chain of 
mountains, which rise with grandeur upon the western side 
of the river. The Danube separates the two cities, in other 
respects one. Bupa is uponan eminence above the western, 
and Pesr below upon the eastern bank. Pesr is a very large 
and handsome city. We were conducted to its principal inn, 
called The Seven Electors. The streets are full of shops; and 
there are two theatres: there is also a handsome theatre at 
Bupa. We were quite surprised by the magnificence of 
these two cities, of which so little intelligence has been 
communicated to other parts of Europe. Pesv, situate in a 
plain, is adorned with public edifices, erected in a style of 
grandeur and elegance: it also boasts of a University, 
although as little known to the Universities of ENGLAND, as 
Cambridge and Oxford are to its Hungarian professors. All 
its buildings are constructed of a porous dwmachella, brought 
from the quarries of Buda, upon the other side of the 
Danube: its form is quadrangular ; and it gives its name to all 
the neighbouring country, which is hence denominated 
Comitatus Pesthiensis ; the whole of Hungary being divided, 
like Great Britain, into counties. Between the two cities, 
Pesr and Bupa, there is an immense bridge of boats, three- 
quarters of amile inlength. During the wars with Turkey, 
this place suffered much, being often taken and retaken: 
it is entirely commanded by the cetadel of Bupa, so that 
every part of it was exposed to the cannon from the 


opposite heights. As soon as we arrived, we hired a lackey, 


and 
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and sent him to engage a box at the theatre; whither we 
afterwards repaired, to see the comedy of ‘* Peter the Great 
and his favourite Mentchikof.’ ‘The theatre was dark and 
small; and the piece so dull, and ill performed, that we did 
not remain until its conclusion. 

May 10.—This day the Turkish Ambassador arrived, at 
another inn, called The White Boat. As soon as we had 
breakfasted, we waited upon the Governor of Pesr (Baron 
Leeuwen), and afterwards upon the Governor of Bupa, 
(General Orft), requesting a passport, and permission to 
visit the ménes of Schemnitz and Cremnitz. We were assured 
that we might go to any of the Hungarian mines, without 
any other passport than that which we had brought from 
Constantinople. At Buda we heard that the Det would 
soon be assembled at Presburg, and that the Prince of the 
Palatinate was there.. We were permitted to see the palace 
belonging to his Highness, as it was furnished by the 
present Emperor of Russia, after the marriage of the Prince 
with his sister. It was really magnificent: indeed there 
are few finer palaces in Europe; and the furniture bespoke 
the wealth and pomp of the sovereign by whom it was 
presented. Among other articles, there was a table of 
very great size, which consisted entirely of massive silver, 
embossed, and ornamented with sculpture: the other tables 
were each of one entire mass of coloured glass. We saw also 
a superb collection of the most costly minerals of Siberia’. 

The 


(1) Among these may be mentioned a superb crystal ot Wolfram (the ferruginal 
Scheelin of Haiiy and of Brogniart), in its matrix; also aruby of the size of a hazel-, 
nut; and many of the gold ores of Siberia. 


Buba. 
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The ball-room was of immense magnitude; and many of 
the other apartments were adorned with the richest tapestry 
of Petersburg, copied after paintings by some of the best 
masters. The view from a balcony of the palace, elevated 
upon a rock above the Danube, exhibited one of the most 
striking sights we ever saw ; owing to the peculiar nature 
and grandeur of the objects presented to the eye: it 
consisted of an extensive prospect of the Danube, diversified 
by islets covered with trees, the long bridge of boats, and 
the whole city of Pest, with all the campaign country 
intervening between this river and the T%biscus, the gardens 
of the palace, and the suburbs, backed by (lofty mountains 
which surround the city. Bupa is well built, and more 
magnificent in its appearance than Pest; but both together, 
added to the advantages of their situation upon the Danube, 
their numerous gardens and diversified appearance, make 
this a delightful place of residence. Before the invasion 
of Hungary by the Turks, Buda was the capital of the 
country. Some writers have believed that it was either 
the Curta of Péolemy, or the Aguincum of the Itmerary 
of Antoninus’; but, according to Bonfinius, the antient name 
of Buda was Sicampria®; and it was called Buda, from 


Bleda, 


(1) Royaume de la Hongrie, chap.7. p.45. Cologne, 1686. ‘ Elle estoit appellée 
Aauincum dans les temps de l’ancienne Pannonie, et selon d’autres CurTa ou Sotva.” 
Voy. Hist.de Royaume de Hongrie, liv. iii. p.151. Paris, 1688. 

(2) ** Quinetiam Budam fratrem, cui gubernationem Scythie, zdificandumque 
urbem in Danubii rip’, Sicambrieque ruinis, Budam deinde dictam delegaret, dolo 


captum interfecit.” Vide Ant. Bonfinium, Rer, Vngar. Decadis 1, lib. iii. p. 53. edit. 
Sambuci. Francof. 1581, 
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Bleda, the brother of Afizla, who had received that 
appellation’. Several Roman antiquities remain in different 
parts of the town’. By the Germans, Buda is called Offen, 
or, as weshould say, Oven; owing to its natural sudatories, 
or hot baths’. It is divided into two parts, Upper and 
Lower. They still shew the remains of structures built here 
by Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, and by his prede- 
cessors. This city was taken by Sultan Solyman, August 20, 
1520; and recaptured by Ferdinand the First, king of 
Bohemia, brother of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, in the 
following year. In 1529, by the treason of the garrison, 
it fell again into the hands of Solyman, who afterwards laid 
slege to Vienna. It remained in possession of the Turks 
until the famous siege of Buda in 1680, when it was 
again taken, (Sept. 2,) after a terrible conflict, in which 
several young noblemen of England acted as volunteers. 
Lord George Saville, second son of the Marquis of Halifax, 


signalized himself at this siege, and died of the wounds 


he received. The young Fitz-James, natural son of 
James the Second, was also wounded upon the occasion‘. 


Among 


(3) “* Bleddmque, fratrem, quem plerique Budam appellant,” &c. Ibid. p. 52. 

(4) Townson found here many Roman inscriptions, none of which were seen by 
us: by some one of these, the antient name of this place might be determined. 
Townson also mentions a Roman suparium. See Travels in Hungary, chap. 4. 

(5) ‘* Nunc a furnis calcis, qua olim ex lapidibus illic coquebatur, Offen vocant.” 
Atita, Nicholai Olahi, cap.12. p. 880. Francof. 1581. 

(6) The author finds this recorded by a French writer, and, as a curious circumstance, 
has inserted it. (Histoire de Hongrie, Sc. Liv. Troisieme, p. 159. & Paris, 1688.) 
But the contrary is decidedly affirmed by Bishop Burnet, in the ‘‘ History of his own 
Times :” for, speaking of Fitx-James, the Bishop says, ‘‘ He made two campaigns in 
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Among the artillery that fell into the hands of the victors, 
were four pieces of cannon, of enormous calibre, called the 
Four Evangelists’. In the citadel were found a great quantity 
of valuable manuscripts and rare books, belonging to the 
library of the antient kings of Hungary : these were removed 
to Vienna, by order of the Emperor. The lower town, or 
suburb of Buda, is inhabited by Jews; the upper, covering 
the heights above the Danube, resembles, by its situation and 
appearance, an antient acropolis. In the lower town there 
are natural hot springs*, supplying the baths for which it is 
renowned; but in the hill whereon the citadel stands there 
are also fountains, in which the temperature of the water is 
so different, that a person immersing his hand can hardly 
endure the coldness.. The inhabitants of Buda amount to 
twenty-two thousand; those of Pest, to sixteen thousand’; 
making altogether a population equal to thirty-eight 
thousand persons. 

Upon our return from Buda to Pest, we dined with 
Baron Leeuwen; and were introduced to the Baroness, a 


lady 


Hungary, that were little to his honour: for as his Governor diverted the allowance 
that was given for keeping a table, and sent him always to eat at other tables ; so, 
though in the siege of Buda there were many occasions given him to have distinguished 
himself, yet he had appeared in none of them.” See Burnet’s Hist. vol. 1. p.748. 
also Rapin, vol. Il. p.764. Lond. 1733. 

(1) “Il y avoit entr’autres quatre canons d’une grosseur extraordinaire qu’on 
appellait les Quatre Evangélistes, qui portoient 150 livres de bale.” Histoire du 
Royaume de Hongrie, liv. iii. p.16g. Paris, 1688. 

(2) The temperature of the water in the hot baths, if estimated at the source, 
equalled about 135° of Fahrenheit. 


(3) Townson’s Travels in Hungary, chap. 4. 
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lady of the most extraordinary beauty, unaffected simplicity, 
and polished manners. She conveyed us in her carria ge to 
visit a garden in the neighbourhood of Pest, laid out 
according to the English taste. The Baroness Leewven had 
the name of Bodanovich before she married; and being 
nearly related to an English Countess, she made many 
inquiries respecting our Country. We then went to the 
principal theatre, to see the comedy of Inkle and Yarico 
performed in the German language. The price of a box, 
to contain six persons, was three florins. The other 
theatre of Pest is appropriated solely to the amusement of 
the lower class of inhabitants; and the performances 
continue from morning until midnight; the audience 
changing with every piece that is acted. We repaired 
thither for a few minutes; and found, as we expected, 
a representation in which all sorts of absurdities and 
buffooneries were introduced, adapted to the taste and 
capacities of the persons present. After the comedy of 
Inkle and Yarico, we were amused, at the principal 
theatre, by a ballet. A new female dancer made her 
début, under circumstances somewhat extraordinary ; being 
far advanced in pregnancy. This woman obtained 
unbounded applause; but in the astonishing leaps and 
turns she made, the exhibition was rather painful than 
pleasing. We were much struck by the general beauty 
of the Hungarian women at Pest: perhaps there is not 
in the German empire a town where there are so many 
handsome females in proportion to the number of 


inhabitants ; 
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inhabitants; and it is said that they are more remarkable 
for the elegance and taste of their dress than the women 
of Vienna. 

May 11.—After breakfasting with the Governor, we 
were conducted to the University. Entering the Public 
Library, we were met by the Professors; who requested 
that we would inscribe our signatures, and the places 
of our residence in England, in a register containing the 
names of all foreign visitants. As soon as we had so 
done, and also added that we were members of the 
University of Cambridge, we were amused by a question 
from the principal Lecturer, who came towards us with 
a large atlas in his hand, requesting that we would 
point out to him the situation of Cambridge ; as neither 
he, nor any of his brother Professors, had ever heard of 
the existence of such a University. When we had satisfied 
his curiosity in this respect, as he was making a pompous 
explanatory speech in Latin, we begged he would spare 
himself the trouble of an apology; assuring him, that 
if he were to honour Cambridge with a visit, a similar 
question might be put to him respecting the situation 
of the University of Pest. The Public Library is a very 
spacious room, resembling, as to its interior, the form of 
our Senate House at Cambridge. It contains all the best 
editions of the classics, and also some manuscripts; but 
none of the latter merit a particular notice. The cabinet of 
Natural History is more remarkable: it contains sixty 
thousand mnerals; ‘but they are displayed without 


classification, 
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classification, and the specimens are of the most ordinary 
kind. The compartment relating to Botany has been better 
attended to; the plants being systematically arranged, 
according to the Linnean system, and they are in good pre- 
servation. Thereis, moreover, a valuable and very extensive 
Zoblogical collection of quadrupeds, birds, fishes, reptiles, 
and insects: also a magnificent Museum of preparations in 
wax, for students in 4natomy: this part contains a revolting 
exhibition of monsters. The annual revenue of the University 
amounts to twenty thousand pounds sterling of our money; 
four thousand of which are reserved for the payment of its 
Professors. The Botanic Garden is near the town: it is 
maintained in good order, and serves as a promenade for 
the higher class of inhabitants. We prevailed upon our 
fellow-travellers, the Turkish Ambassador, and Prince Miriizi, 
to accompany us thither; thinking that a garden might 
possibly be suited to Turkish taste; but persons educated 
in Constantinople are invariably characterized by a total 
disregard of all objects connected in any degree with taste 
or with literature. We afterwards conducted them to 
Buda, to visit the palace: here nothing attracted the 
Ambassador's notice, excepting the rich tapestry. 
Among the few antiquities we saw in Pest, we noticed 
a large column of red porphyry in the principal street, and 
three pillars of the Gallo Antico marble in the coffee- 
house. The only remaining Turkish edifice is a mosque, 
now converted into a church. This town has neither 
fortifications nor citadel. ‘The garrison consists of three 
battalions 
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battalions of infantry, and a company of grenadiers. The 
religious sects here are Catholics and Lutherans: the 
languages, Hungarian and German. ‘The commerce is 
carried on by Greeks: it consists in corn, wine, tobacco, 
pottery, horses, and almost every article of luxury or 
convenience. Perhaps the only manufacture known in the 
place, and which seems to be peculiar to Pest, is that of 
turning upon a lathe the large tobacco-pipe bowls of the 
Keff-kil, imported from Constantinople. Some that we 
brought with us from Turkey were re-manufactured here. 
They are soaked in water during twenty-fourhours, before they 
undergo this process: and one cause of the extraordinary 
price afterwards demanded for these pipes, arises from a loss 
sustained in the operation; a great number of them proving 
porous, and full of small cellular cavities like worm-holes, 
after they have begun to turn them upon the lathe; these are 
therefore cast away, as worth nothing. The public buildings 
of Pest, besides those already mentioned, are, the Flosptal, 
situate without the town; and the Barracks, having the 
appearance of a palace occupying an entire street: the 
front of this building is ornamented with statues. ‘There 
are also two Convents, one of which is for Franciscans, 
besides the Public Baths. 

This day, being the last of our remaining in Pest, the 
Governor gave a splendid public dinner ; and in the evening, 
after the theatre, being accompanied by his lady, he 
partook of a small supper at our inn, with a view of 


meeting the Turkish Ambassador, who came accompanied 
by 
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by Prince Mirtiz. ‘The next morning, (May 12,) having 
taken leave, with great regret, of the Baron and Baroness 
Leeuwen, by whom we had been so hospitably entertained, 


we crossed once more the bridge of boats to Buda, and took 
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the road to Gran. Our journey conducted us through Road to Gran. 


a delightful valley, covered with corn, having on each 
side of it mountains planted with vineyards to their 
summits. All this part of Hungary is highly cultivated, 
rich, and populous. ‘The traveller sees everywhere pleasing 
villages, filled with healthy inhabitants; and the towns are 
not only clean, but elegant. The aspect of the country is 
also rendered gay in this season of the year, by the appearance 
of cheerful peasants working in their vineyards, with their 
wives and children: perhaps there is no part of the world 
where a better attention is shewn to the culture of the vine. 
Having left the Danube upon our right, the road extending 
between the mountains upon the left, we passed through 
HVoroschwar and Dorogh, where we quitted the grand route to 
Vienna, in order to visit the mines of Schemnitz and Cremnitz. 


In more than one instance we observed the Latin, as a 


general language, in use among the inhabitants. We heard 


it spoken in the post-houses, by Hungarian gentlemen, who 
were travelling; and probably it has continued in this 
country as it was left by the Romans when they were 
possessors of the Dacian mines. Indeed there is no part 
of Hungary where Latin is not understood, even by 
the lower orders Their pronuntiation of Latin ought, 
therefore, to be considered as likely to resemble the Roman: 

and 


Remains of 
the Latin 
Language. 
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and that it really does resemble the Roman pronuntiation, 
may be proved by a curious specimen of Hellenisiac Latin 
preserved by Constantine Porphyrogenetes, in his Ceremonial 
of the Byzantine Court'. We had no sooner left Dorogh, 
than we saw the town of Gran, with its fortress, upon 
a hill; resembling, upon a smaller scale, by its upper 
and lower town, the acropolis and city of Athens. The 
road lay through a most fertile valley: indeed the whole 
of this district, owing to the abundance of its productions, 
the beauty and grandeur of its scenery, and the flourishing 
state of its inhabitants, is almost unparalleled. In the 
midst of the numerous gardens and orchards, we saw 
abundance of cherry-trees, and vineyards everywhere. 
The old citadel of Gran stands upon a high limestone rock 
above the Danube; commanding the river so effectually, 
that it might easily prevent the passage of a single boat. 
The approach to the town is through an avenue of trees, 
planted, as in Flanders and Germany, upon either side of 
the public road. Gran is well built, and very clean. It 
was selected by a British Catholic, brother of an English 
Peer, as a place of residence for his family; after being 
prevented, by the Test dct, from serving in the English 


army. 


(1) See the very interesting “‘ Travels of Mr. Hobhouse, in Albania and Greece,” 
Let. 33. p. 551. Lond. 1813. It is also given by Mr. Harris, in his ‘‘ Philological 
Enquiries,” p.298. Lond. 1781. In the work whence Mr. Harris derived it, pub- 
lished with Notes by Leichius and Reiskius, there are many other traces of the 
Hellenistic Latin. 
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army. Dr. Toewnson* informs us that he was hospitably 


entertained in the house of this gentleman, a Mr. Dormer, 
who had obtained the rank of Major in the German 
service. ‘That a town of such magnitude and striking 
appearance, instead of being conspicuous in our best 
maps, should hardly be found in any one of them, is 
remarkable’. It was called Strigonium, but more antiently 
IstripoLis; and the county is now named Sfrigonia. It 
contains the tombs of some of the Hungarian kings‘, 
and was once the metropolis of the whole country’. Its 
destruction by the Jartars is mentioned by Ranzanus°. 
In its present state, Gran contains about 6000 inhabitants. 

Its 


(2) See Townson’s Travels in Hungary, chap. 3. 

(3) It is even omitted in the “ Mappa Geographica Cursuum Veredariorum Hun- 
garie, published at Vienna. D'Anville lays it down as Strigonie; but this is the 
name of the county. 

(4) Vid. Rer. Hungar. Script. p. 57. 1.34. et p.76, 1.55. Francof. 1600. 

(5) ‘Sed cim StRiconium in Hungarid, omnes et singulas precelleret civitates,” 
&e. (Chronica Hungarorum Ranzani, lit. i. cap. 38. apud Rer. Hung. Script. p. 195. 
Francof. 1600.) ‘* Strigonium, IsTRiPoLts antiquitus dicta, totius Hungarie preclara 
metropolis.” (bid. lib.xxi. p. 213.) It is often extolled by the Hungarian writers, 
but particularly by Galeotus Martius, a Bolognese Professor of Languages, who accom- 
panied Matthias Corvinus from Italy, and became a schoolmaster in Hungary. 
Speaking of this city, he says: ‘‘ SrRiconium oppidum Hungariz in ripis Danubii 
situm, a Buda quo secundo flumine descenditur, triginta millibus passuum distans, arcem 
habet in edito colle munitissimam et pulcherrimam. Nec immerito: fuit enim ali- 
quando regum domus, et habitatio, et in e4 arce templum, cujus pronaum, et solim 
porphyreo lapide constructum, a longe habens prospectum, vasis aureis, argenteisque, 
nec non pulcherrimo et ditissimo sacerdotalium vestimentorum apparatu potest cum 
omnibus jure certare. Estque Srriconium Hungarie metropolis, cum opulentissimo 
Archiepiscopatu.” Galeot. Mart. de Dictis et Factis Matthie, cap. 30. ap. Script. 
Rer. Hung. p. 385. Francof. 1600. 

(6) Chronica Hungarorum Ranzani, ubi supra. See also the Decads of Bonfinius, 
lib, viii. Dec. 2. p. 300. edit. Samluci, Francof. 1581. 
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Its archbishop enjoyed many and extensive privileges ; 
among others, that of crowning the kings of Hungury’, 
and of creating nobles throughout the whole extent 
of his archiepiscopal domain. It is famous for its warm 
baths*: and Dr. Townson notices a manufacture for 
extracting magnesia from the water, which is impregnated 
with Epsom salt; a hundred cubic inches yielding 700 
grains of the sulphat of magnesia, together with a small 
portion of the carbonate and of the muriate*. ‘The Danube 
is here of very extraordinary breadth, compared — with 
its general appearance: we passed it by means of a 
flying-bridge, consisting of a large platform constructed 
across two barges, and held by other boats at anchor;— 
the most convenient kind of ferry known for the passage 
of large and rapid rivers. This kind of bridge is capable 
of conveying, at the same time, a great number of carriages, 
cattle, and passengers. The flying-brndge of Gran was 
provided with several small houses, a large bell and 
cupola, images, &c.—In the evening we arrived at Parkany, 
situate, with regard to Gran, as Pest is respecting Buda. 
It is a small village, at the confluence of the Gran with the 

Danube, 


(1) ‘* L’archevesque mettoit autrefois la couronne aux rois d’Hongrie, le jour 
de leur sacre.”” (Royaume d'Hongrie, chap.7. p.62. Cologne, 1686.) The same 
author has given (chap. 15. p. 160.) an account of the ceremonies observed at the 
coronation of the Hungarian sovereigns. 

(2) The celebrated warm baths of Buda, Gran, and other parts of Hungary; are 
frequented by visitants from Poland, Russia, Germany, &c. 

(3) For other circumstances relating to its natural history, the Reader is referred 
to Dr. Townson’s Travels in Hungary, chap. 3. 
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Danube, containing an excellent inn. Here, having ijeft the 
post-road, we hired horses according to what is called the 
Vorspan* in Germany ; a species of impost upon the peasants; 
the. price being by one-third less than the expense of 
post-horses’. 

May 13.—We journeyed from Parkany by Kémend, 
Zelitz’, and Lewa, to Bakabanya; where there are mines of 
gold and silver. ‘Vhe country we passed through resembled 
the county of Kent; and was remarkable for its high 
degree of cultivation. It was ten o’clock p. mM. before 
we reached Bakabanya, in one of those delightful evenings 
common at this season of the year. The mine of 
Bakabanya is hardly mentioned by Born, although the works 


here have existed above four hundred years. Nothing can 


Bakabanya, 


Situation of 
the Gold 


be more agreeably picturesque than its situation, between Mine. 


the town and the mountains; amidst groves of fruit-trees, 
that 


(4) The Vorspan is used as a substitute for post-horses, where the latter cannot be 
had. The word Vorspan is likewise used for those horses which, during war, are 
required by Government for the transport of stores, ammunition, sick, wounded, &c. 
This Vorspan is seldom paid. 

(5) We paid only two florins for eight horses, one post, from Parkany to Kémend. 
Where great expedition is not required, a reduction of expense, equal to two-thirds of 
the price of posting, may be effected by travelling with the Vorspan horses. 

(6) ‘* We met upon this road an immense caravan of corn, marching towards the 
Danube. The appearance of this beautiful country, although surrounded by mountains, 
reminded us of the county of Kent. The cottages are remarkable for their great 
cleanliness; and there are numerous villages. The district between Zelitx and Lewa 
is the most beautiful imaginable, being full of rich meadows and fields of corn, 
everywhere thick set with noble oaks. We passed the Gran in 4 boat, before arriving 
at Lewa, a small but clean village ; where, after some hesitation whether we should 
proceed by Bath or Bakalanya, we decided for the latter, on account of its mines.” 
Cripps's MS, Journal. - 


Rich quality 
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that were now covered with blossoms ; being also shaded by 
enormous oaks and other large trees of the forest. The 
inhabitants consider their MINE of Bakabanya as ranking 
next in importance to those of Cremnitz, not only for the gold 
itannually yields, but also forthe selver. In our account of the 
Tellurium mine at Nagyag, we noticed some instances where 
the ores of gold did not contain sever; otherwise it might 
be stated as a general observation applying to all the mnes, 
whether of the north of Hungary, or of the Bannat, or of 
Transylounia, that every ore containing GoLp, contains also a 
certain portion of sitver. ‘This was afterwards stated to us 
by Professor Passern at Schemnitz, and by others acquainted 
with the Hungarian mines, as an observation admitting of 
no exception. And vice versd, every mineral, considered 
as an ore of sILvER, however pure the szlver may appear, 
is also said to contain GoLp; even the richest sulphurets 
of that metal, called wtreous and ductile silver ore’. 

The next morning (May 14) we were occupied in 
collecting minerals from the mine*. ‘The ore dug here 
consists of clay and ochreous quartz. It is richer in gold 


than 


(1) This does not, however, agree with Klaproth’s analysis of the sulphuret of 
silver, who makes it to consist of eighty-seven parts of sttveR, and fifteen of suLPHUR. 
See Analytical Essays, vol. I. p.140, Lond. 1801. 


(2) Besides the rich ore of the mine, which consists of quartz penetrated by auri- 


ferous clay, and by the oxide of iron, we obtained here the following minerals : 


1. Native gold, in quar tx. 
2. Black silver, with auriferous pyrites. 
3. Sulphuret of sz/ver, containing gold. 


4. Black silver, with primary crystals of the sulphat of Larytes, Ge. He. 
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than that of any other me in all Hungary; but it does 
not hence follow that this is the most productive mine, 
It is hardly necessary to state, that the poorest mines have 
sometimes the richest ores; as in the example of the mine 
of native silver at Kénigsberg in Norway. Owing, however, 
to the rich quality of the Bakabanya ores, they have a 
method of estimating their value which reverses the method 
of calculation used at Schemnitz. The ores of the: latter 
are called sz/ver ores; those of the former, gold ores. The 
miners of Schemmitz calculate that one mark of their silver 
contains so many demers of gold: those of Bakabanya, that 
a certain weight of their go/d contains so many lotos® of 
silver. We obtained a great variety of specimens, but 
none of them equal in beauty to the minerals of Transylvania; 
among others, the rare mineral lately alluded to; namely, 
the ductile sulphuret of silver. Jt is more common at 
Schemnitz. ‘The magistrates of the town accompanied us 
to see the mine and the works for stamping and washing 
the ore. In these there was nothing remarkable, excepting 
the manner of exhibiting the arenaceous gold and silver in 
the wash-houses. ‘This is done by a person holding in his 
hands a wooden vessel, containing the mud of the mine 
attenuated with water, which is shaken by repeated con- 
cussions of the vessel against his body. During this 
Operation, and frequently changing the water, the gold 
is gradually driven towards the side of the machine, in 

the 


at S 2 eee — 


(3) See the Table of Weights, &c. at the beginning of the Volume. 
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the form of a yellow shining mud; and the silver is seen 
following it, in a state of extreme division, not unlike steel 
filings. We were admitted into the Bakabanya mine by 
means of a level, with the greatest possible facility :—but 
having to relate our visit to the larger mines of Schemnitz and 
Cremnitz, we shali not particularly describe its interior. The 
mountain itself is formed by an abutment of argillaceous 
schistus ; dipping under the great plain which extends towards 
Tyrnaw, and to the Danube’. 

The principal part of the road from Bakabanya to 
Schemnitz exhibits that grandeur of scenery which is repre- 
sented by the best pictures of Gaspar Poussin : but some parts 
of it display the richer and milder dispositions of landscape 
characteristic of the paintings of Claude. The views of 
Schemnitz in approaching the town, and of Wind-schadt and 
Siegelsberg before reaching it, would be considered, by all 
admirers of beautiful scenery, as well worth a journey 
thither, independently of any other inducement. The road, 
although constructed in the midst of mountains, is not 
inferior, either in breadth or excellence, to any of the roads 
about London; and the traveller, surrounded by the sublimest 
natural scenery, sees to his surprise the greatest artificial 
labours accomplished with neatness, ornament, and economy; 
beautiful roads through recesses, and over steeps, that 
would otherwise be impassable; churches crowning the 
most elevated summits; towns and villages; gardens and 
vineyards; all decorating, without diminishing, the wild 


grandeur 


(1) Born’s Travels through the Bannat, &c. p.193. Lond, 1777. 
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grandeur of the Hungarian Alps. If, for any other country 
and climate than his own, an Englishman were disposed to 
quit his native land, he might well be tempted to fix his 
residence in this part of Hungary; to enjoy the beauties 
of nature, where the inhabitants, owing to their elevated 
situation, breathe a pure, wholesome, and bracing atmo- 
sphere; and are remarkable for active industry, and civility 
to strangers. By whatsoever side Schemnitz is approached, 
there is a full hour’s ascent before getting thither: but the 
acclivity has been rendered as easy as it was possible to 
make it; and in no part of it will the stranger complain of 
being retarded. 

Upon our arrival, we found the town prepared for the 
reception of the two princes, Anton and Reimer, brothers of 
the Emperor. The inn to which we were conducted 
deserves to be mentioned, as perhaps superior to every other 
in Europe; and certainly as the cleanest in the world. 
Such was the extraordinary neatness of the apartments, and 
of every thing belonging to them, that we would not permit 
the servants to bring our baggage into the chambers we 
occupied. It is true that this might be in some measure 
owing to the expectation, universally entertained at the time, 
that the town would become filled with visitants of rank 
from Vienna, accompanying the suite of the two Princes: 
but the houses of Schemnitz are generally kept clean: 
many of them might vie, in this respect, with the neatest 
dwellings in Holland. 'There is here a College of Mines ; 
and in no part of the world is the national importance ot 
the science of Mineralogy more fully manifested. The 

College 
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College consists of one hundred and twelve students, of 
all nations; but principally from Germany. There was 
one student, however, even from Spain; where mineralogy 
is at its lowest ebb. The Chemical Laboratory belonging 
to this College is very spacious; and it is well furnished, 
at the expense of the Crown, with the apparatus necessary 
for making experiments. There are two Professors who 
deliver public lectures, Passern and Mohling; besides a 
number of persons employed in giving private instruction. 
Professor Passern delivered lectures in Chemistry and 
Mineralogy. Professor Mohling’s lectures were confined to 
the mechanical arts, and to the labours necessary in mining 
operations: these Lectures were illustrated by a great variety 
of models and mechanical instruments. Professor Méhling 
also bears the title of a Counsellor of Mines. Soon after our 
arrival, we waited upon these gentlemen : and it is impossible 
for us to do justice, in this brief acknowledgment, either to 
the hospitality with which they received us, or to their patient 
and unremitted attention to all our inquiries; and to the 
readiness of their communications upon all subjects, when 
we applied to them for information. They conducted us to 
the Laboratory, where we found the students busily occupied 
in essaying the different ores, and in other experiments of 
metallurgic chemistry. ‘These young men, who appeared to 
be generally about eighteen or twenty years of age, or 
upwards, wore the uniform of the mines. Some of them were 
of noble families; but the same unzform, designating an officer 
of the mines, is worn by all the students, from the prince to the 


son of a peasant. It consists of a jacket of grey cloth, with 


gold 
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gold epaulets; black pantaloons; a girdle of black leather, 
with a gold clasp in front; and a short black leather apron, 
which is the most singular part of the dress, asit is not worn 
in’ front, but hangs behind. In this wniform they are con- 
sidered as being properly clad, even to go to Court, if it were 
necessary ; wearing it at the public balls and assemblies : 
and the same dress was worn, upon all public occasions, by 
the two brothers of the Emperor, during the time they 
remained in Schemnifz. 

May 15.—As we desired to accompany their Highnesses 
during their descent into the mines, and they were not 
expected before the evening of the next day, we hastened 
forward to Cremnitz, that we might avail ourselves of the 
interval before their arrival to visit the works at that place. 
The road to Cremnitz lies nearly due north of Schemnitz. 
It passes through forests, and beneath hanging woods, or 
by the side of rivers, among the most beautiful villages. The 
first half of this distance is by a descent, from Schemnitz to 
a place called Yalack. At two hours’ distance from Schemnitz, 
we came to what is called the Lead Foundry, and halted to 
visit the fabric. It consists of several furnaces, employed in 
roasting pulverized galena, or sulphuret of lead, so as to 
expel the sudphur. ‘This powder is spread out over a very 
lengthened superficies, upon the whole of which a flame 
is powerfully and continually impelled; being confined 
at the same time beneath the low arched roof of the 
furnace; the workmen from time to time raking the 
galena as it becomes partially fused, until the whole of the 
sulphur is driven off. After leaving Yalack, we ascended the 
whole way to Cremnitz, the oldest muning-town in all 
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Hungary. Rain fell abundantly. Fortunately for us, 
upon our arrival at Cremnitz, a young Italian of Trieste, 
named Gayio, hearing of the coming of strangers, called 
at the inn; and after introducing himself as an agent 
of the mines and inspector of the mint, offered to conduct 
us to eyery thing worthy of notice. It is to his kindness 
that we are indebted for the accurate information we 
obtained respecting every thing that regards the mines 
of Cremmitz. Having first obtained permission from the 
magistrates and superior officers, he conducted us to the 
principal mie, prepared for the coming of the two Archdukes. 
This mine is the private property of individuals: it was 
visited by Joseph the Second, by Maximilian, and by other 
princes; being always selected for that purpose, owing to 
the extraordinary facility of its entrance. The passage into it 
is so commodious, that we were conducted in a carriage 
drawn by horses, which had been placed ready for the 
arrival of the Archdukes. We were two hours employed in 
the examination of its interior; being conducted to the vein 
of gold ore by levels kept everywhere clean and dry. ‘The 
miners were then employed in digging this ore; and as they 
had laid open a very rich part of it, we took the picks into our 
hands, and fell to work ourselves, that we might the better 
understand the nature of the vein. It consisted of white 
quartz, containing auriferous silver ore, and auriferous 
pyrites. The latter, when properly stamped and washed, 
yielded from two to three drachms of Gop in the hundred. 
The direction of the vein was north and south, being at the 
same time inclined from the west towards the east, according 
to an angle which varies from 25° to 30° and 40°. We 


brought 
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brought away several specimens of the ore, which we 
detached ourselves from the vein. Like many of the 
Hungarian auriferous ores, it consists of clay, quartz, galena, 
and the oxide of iron, traversing a porphyritic rock beneath a 
superincumbent stratum of s/ate. To the east of Cremnitz, 
it is separated from Newsohl by a steep mountain of the 
same porphyritic rock, covered with slate. Some years ago, 
the superficies of this mine, being too much excavated, 
gave way, and fell into the cavity of the mine, leaving 
an opening, in the form of a vast and frightful crater, 
like that of Fahlun copper-mine in Sweden, where the 
same accident occurred. When we had brought our 
specimens of the ore out of the mine, and examined 
them by day-light, we perceived that they all consisted of 
the same substance; that is to say, of auriferous quarts, 
speckled with minute glittering particles of auriferous 
pyrites, and penetrated either by a buff-coloured clay, or by 
an argentiferous sulphuret of lead, and the oxide of zron. 
Having visited the interior of this mine, Signor Gayio 
conducted us to the Imperial Mine, to view the enormous 
machinery by which the pumps are worked for draining 
water from the mines; and the ore and rubble raised; and the 
workmen conveyed up and down. In every thing we 
witnessed, both here and in Transylvania, the art of mining 
is conducted upon so magnificent a scale, and at the same 
time with such discreet economy, that it must be confessed 
the Germans have left other nations far behind them in 
managing these important resources of national wealth. 


This is the first impression, made by viewing their superior 
skill 
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skill and industry in the art of mining; the apparent ease, 
neatness, and advantage, with which the works are carried 
on; the spacious entrances to their mines; their dry, airy, 
and cleanly /evels; and the great encouragement given to 
the study of -mneralogy, and to all mining speculations. 
But upon a strict inquiry made into the statistics of the 
mines of Cremnitz, a second impression followed: it then 
seemed tous as if their go/den age was passed; owing to 
conviction we had of the poverty of the German Government, 
and of its inability to advance the sums necessary for carrying 
on the works. ‘There are several mines at Cremnitz ; some 
belonging to individuals, others to the Crown. With regard 
to those belonging to the Crown, upon the success of 
which the welfare of all the others depended, such had 
been the distracted state of the continental affairs, that 
Government, of late years, had been compelled to appropriate 
to other purposes the money necessary for their support: 
in consequence of this circumstance, at the time of our 
arrival, the public works languished, and the directors had 
been induced to have recourse to many impolitic and 
frivolous expedients. ‘The average profit of these mines to 
individuals is reckoned as about equal to the gains derived 
from them by Government. 

We shall now detail the whole process for the reduction 
of the ore, from the first moment of its excavation, until 
the developement of the precious metals; as the same 
mode of treatment is used for all the Hungarian ores, and they 


are all brought to Cremnitz to be smelted. Of the precious 


metals contained in the Cremnitz ore, silver being pre- 
dominant, 
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dominant, the value of the ore is always estimated according 
to the silver: and asit was said of the Bakabanya ore, that 
one mark of the gold contained from three to four /otos of 
silver, so at Cremnitz they reckon the average value of the 
ore by saying that one mark of the sever contains from nine 
to twenty deniers of gold. The last process, that of separating 
the gold and si/ver, is very curious; and we shail therefore 
be minute in its explanation. Of all the works seen at 
Cremnitz, those of the grand Laboratory employed for this 
purpose are the most interesting; because they relate to 
an operation which is no where else conducted upon so 
grand a scale, nor indeed does there exist such a National 
laboratory in any other country. Although it may be 
considered as one of the finest chemical exhibitions in the 
world, it is rarely shewn to strangers. Germans delight 
in making a mystery of every thing; but this process for 
the separation of the gold and_ silver being one of the 
principal resources of their empire, foreigners ought not 
to wonder at any difficulty hitherto found in obtaining 


admission to the Laboratory. 


I. The first operation with the produce of the mine is of 
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course that, common to all mines, of stamping the ore. But of the Ores. 


the richer ores are not submitted to the stamping machines'. 


They are carefully broken with hammers into small pieces, 


about the size of beans; which being mixed with /ead, 


a single 


(1) The rule is this;—when a guintal (one hundred weight) of the ore does not 
contain ¢wo lotos of silver, it is sent to the stamping machines. 
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a single operation of the furnace is sufficient for their 
reduc tion’. 

With regard to the common ores, after being stamped and 
washed, they are brought, in the form of a fine powder or 
sand, to Cremnitz. Here they are exposed to what is called 
the crude fusion; being simply smelted into a compound 
regulus, which is called lech ;_ consisting of all the following 
metals, besides su/phur,—gold, silver, lead, copper, iron, 


arsenic, bismuth, and cobalt.—This is the first operation. 


Il. The second operation relates to the treatment of the 
lech, or result of the first crude fusion. This is exposed to 
a furnace, the fire of which is regulated in the following 
manner. First, there is placed a layer of wood; then a 
layer of charcoal; and, lastly, a layer of the lech, broken 
into pieces. The fuel being ignited, the /ech is here roasted 
for the evaporation of the sa/phur. 


III. A therd operation then follows. After the /ech has 
been roasted, they add to it powder of the richer ores; 
and the whole is smelted in another furnace. This is called 


the second fusion, or the fusion enriched. 


IV. The result, or regulus, obtained from the second fusion, 
is then carried to another furnace. Here it is again smelted, 
with 


(1) That is to say, it is reduced to a regulus, containing lead, and silver and gold : 
the separation of these metals is described in the sequel. 
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with the addition of the richest ores. This third fusion is 
called the fusion upon lead ; because when the furnace is 
tapped, and the metal begins to flow into a receiver made 
with charcoal and clay, they cast lead upon it*: this, after 
melting, combines with the go/d and silver, and falls to the 
bottom of the vessel. During this operation, the lighter 
metals—such as copper, iron, cobalt, bismuth, and arsenic— 
rise to the surface, and are raked off in the form of scone, 
which they carry, as lech, to be fused again in the jst 
operation. The /ead thus combined with gold and silver 
is collected into large crucibles, and carried to the fourth 
fusion, or fifth operation, for the separation of the /ead. 


This will now be described. 


V. The furnace used for the separation of the lead is 
called a purification furnace. The shape of it resembles 
a hollow sphere, whereof the upper part is so contrived, that 
it may be taken off like a lid, being raised by large chains’. 
Here the richest ores that can be procured are added to the 
compound of /ead, silver, and gold: and the whole is fused ; 
not with charcoal, but by means of a flame drawn over 
the superficies, uninterruptedly, for twenty-four hours at 
the least. During this process, the /ead becomes calcined. 

A portion 


(2) Sometimes, instead of casting pure lead into the receiver, they use for this purpose 
an ore of lead, as galena, which, by the intense heat, fuses in the same manner, amidst 
the other metals, 

(3) A beautiful model of the purification furnace is exhibited to the students at 
Schemnitz, by Professor Méhling : but even the model is of enormous size ; and without 
an engraved representation, the description of it must be defective. 
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consisting of evood-ashes and silica ; another portion escapes 
in a gaseous form; but the greater part is raked off 
as it rises to the surface, in the form of galena, by men 
employed with instruments for that purpose. During all 
this operation, the gold and silver concentrate more and 
more; until at the last they are found, pure and combined 
together in a cake of metal, at the bottom of the purification 
furnace. Then follows the sexth, and the most beautiful of 
all the operations ;—that of separating the gold from the 


silver. 


VI. The cake, or combined regulus of gold and silver 
obtained from the purification furnace, is separated into thin 
pieces in this manner. It is melted, and, ina state of 
fusion, cast into cold water. By this means it is obtained 
with a very extended superficies, and easily divided into a 
number of thin scales. These are put into immense glass 
retorts, of a spherical form, nearly filled with mtric acid. 
Here the silver dissolves ; a gentle heat being communicated 
to the retorts, to accelerate the solution. It has been 
usual to exclude foreigners from the great Laboratory where 
this takes place; but as we had witnessed every operation, 
we were also permitted to view the interior of this chamber. 
The sight was beautiful. It was a spacious and lofty hall, 
filled with enormous globes of glass, ranged in even rows, 
whence the nitrous gas was escaping, in red fumes, to the 
roof; the solution of the sz/ver being visible in all of them, 
by the effervescence it caused; the gold falling at the same 


time, 
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time, in the form of a black powder, to the bottom of every 
retort. After the solution of the sz/ver is completely effected, 
thé acid containing the si/ver, by augmenting the heat, ts 
made to pass into another retort, and the gold is lett behind 
in the former vessel. Afterwards, increasing the heat toa 
great degree on the side of the sz/ver, the whole of the acid 
is driven off, and the silver remains beautifully crystallized 
within the retort. All the glass globes containing the crystal- 
lized silver are then cast into a common furnace, where the 
glass, by its levity remaining on the surface of the metal, 
is removed in the form of scoriz. ‘This is the last operation. 
The gold is smelted into ingots of 12,000 florins each. 
The annual produce of gold and slver at Cremnitz amounts 
to 800,000 marks of sttverR, and 3000 of Gotp. The nitric 
acid, of which such an immense proportion is used in 
separating the gold trom the sélver, is not wasted during the 
process; much of it is collected during its evaporation, 
to be used again. <A great quantity of this acid is made in 
the Laboratory, by distilling equal parts of su/phat of ron and 
nitrat of potass; the product falling into the large glass 
retorts before mentioned. In the essaying laboratory, instead 
of the long process we have described for extracting the 
precious metals from their ores, two simple and_ easy 
experiments are sufficient. The first is a trial of the 
pulverized ore by cupellation. About a tea-spoonful of the 
pulverized ore, first weighed, is put into a small cuped, 
made of calcined bones: this being exposed to the heat of 
a powerful furnace, the lead, semi-metais, &c. are either 
absorbed by the cupel, or they are sublimed: nothing 
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remains afterwards in the cupel, but a small bead of 
combined gold and silver; and by the proportion of its 
weight to the original weight of the ore, the value of the 
latter is determined. The go/d is then separated from the 
silver, by the solution of the latter in nitric acid; and the 
difference of the weight of the go/d, from the whole weight 
of the two metals combined, determines the quantity of 
silver dissolved by the acid. We were permitted to practise 
these experiments in the essaying laboratory, and to bring 
away with us the results, together with specimens of the 
ore, in the various appearances it assumes during the six 
different operations to which it is exposed. An hundred 
pounds weight of their richest ore contained from four to 
five marks of silver; and each mark of the silver about 
fifteen deniers of gold. We next saw the Mint. At 
this time six machines were employed day and night, 
with four men to each. They used what are called swinging 
levers; coining only pieces of seven creutzers. A long time 
had elapsed since there had been a gold coinage. All the 
silver bullion sent from England to Germany was brought 
here for coinage: it was considered as being remarkable for 
its great purity. Their specimens of gold ore, even when 
it is most rich, have nothing beautiful in their appearance. 
We bought, however, at Cremnitz, other minerals, that were 
both beautiful and rare. The most remarkable are mentioned 


in a Note’. 


(1) 1. fed antimonial silver, crystallized, containing gold. 


2. Sulphuret of silver, crystallized in cubes, containing gold. 


3. Phosphat of lead, crystallized in hexagons. 
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The situation of Cremnitz is 
of St. John, near the town, is 
highest point of all Hungary?. Notw 


season of the year when we visited this pla 
to have our rooms heated with stoves. It is j oldest of 
all the towns where there are mines: and of the seven famous 
mining districts—those of Schemnitz, Cremnii Neusohi, 
Kongsberg, Bakabanya, Libeten, and Tiln — Cremyirz, 
although not the. most abundant in precious ore, is said to” 
be the richest. Its deepest mine has been worked to the 
depth of three hundred fathoms: but there are several mines 
here; some belonging to the Crown; and others divided : 
«into. shares among a number of private individuals: by 
purchasing oné, or more, any person is allowed to become 
a proprietor. 
4. Pearl spar, in spheroidal tubercles, upon silver ore. 


. Molyltdenous silver, crystallized, containing gold. 


5 
6. Native gold, crystallized, as found at Cremnitz. 


. The richest gold ore of Bakabanya ; exhibiting a vein of auriferous quartz 
between a vein of auriferous pyrites, and a vein of argentiferous galena, 
containing gold. 

8. Native gold of Boitza in Transylvania, crystallized in octahedrons. 
Q. Primary crystals of quartz, in the cubic form ; not pseudomorphose. 
10. Red pycnite from Moravia, traversing quarts. 
(2) Déscription Chronologique et Géographique du Royaume de la Hongrie, ke. 
p. 40. Cologne, 1686. 
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Arrival of two young Princes—Spurious Minerals—Mines of Schemnitz 
* —Theresa-schadt — Hospital Vein— Oberlbiber-stohln—Johan-schadt 
— Stephano-schadt—Green-stohln— Produce of the Mines— Manner of 
working them — Number of Miners — Expense of Government— 
Average Value of the Schemnitz Ore—Wind-schadt Mine— Population 
—Subterraneous reception of the Archdukes—Hydraulic Machine— 
Honours paid to their Highnesses—Description of a Wash-house, or 
Lavatory for the Ores—Minerals of Schemnitz—Experiments in the 
Laboratory—Council-chamber of the Imperial Mines—Paquer-stohln 
Mine—Review of the Corps of Miners—Collection of Models— 


Geology of the auriferous mountains—Town of Schemnitz— Cataract 


near 


SCHEMNITZ. 


near Neusohl—Departure from Schemnitz—Stamloch—Bath—Lewa 
—Verebely — Newtra — Freystadt — Tyrnaw — Sarfo — Czekles — 
Palace of Prince Esterhazy—Presburg — Population —Posonium— 
History of Presburg—State of Literature—Wiaines of Hungary— 
Theatre — Person of the Emperor— Passage of the Danube— 
Altemberg—Reiglesbrun—Fischamend—V ienna— Concluding Obser- 


vations. 


We lett Cremnitz (May 16) in the afternoon, and returned 
to Schemnitz. Here we found all the inhabitants assembled, 
waiting the coming of the young Princes; the windows 
being filled with spectators. ‘The town was brilliantly 
illuminated, and the noise of cannon announced their 
approach. It was, however, nearly midnight before they 
arrived: a great concourse of the miners and other spectators 
preceding the carriages, and shouting “ Vivat!”’ gave us the 
first news of their beingin the town. The whole procession 
passed the windows of our inn. Never did Princes travel 
with less ostentation. The two Archdukes were in a 
common German waggon, drawn by the horses of the 
peasants, with peasants for their postillions: they were 
followed by a train of similar vehicles, and some baggage- 
carts. During the whole night, the noise of drums, musical 
instruments, and fire-works, kept up a rejoicing in the 
streets until the morning. 

May 17.—We were occupied the whole day in inspecting, 
buying, and packing minerals, assisted by the two professors, 
Passern and Mohling, who came to visit us. Some 
specimens of crystallized sulphuret of antimony being offered 
to us for sale, containing flakes of native gold among the 
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stals, Professor Mohling suspected that the association 
had been artificially contrived; and upon placing the 
specimens in hot water, the go/d became disengaged from a 
gum cement, and the trick was manifest. This induced us 
to submit our Transylvanian specimens to the same trial, 
and one or two of them proved equally spurious; that is to 
say, the antimony and the go/d were severally genuine, but 
their association was false. Professor Mohling, and one 
of the students, Mr. Pest/, dined with us. From these 
gentlemen, and from our own subsequent observations, we 
obtained the following particulars respecting the Mines or 
SCHEMNITZ. 

The whole town of Schemnitz is undermined; and to 
such a degree, that some of the houses have already fallen, 
owing to excavations beneath their foundations. All the 
metallic veins extend north and south; their znclination or 
dipping being from west to eust, at an angle of about 60°. 
They run parallel to each other. The principal veins are 
six in number; but there are many smailer ramifications 
from these, which often prove very rich. ‘The szx principal 
veins are as follow ; beginning from the west, and proceeding 
eastward. 

I. The first 1s called Theresa-schadt. In this vein the 
matrix of the ore is principally clay, and red ferruginous 
jasper, or sinople, so penetrated by clay, and by the 
oxide of tron, that it is often friable. The ore itself is for 
the most part /ead, the matrix being everywhere traversed 
by small veins and crystals of quartz. The average width 
of this vein is two fathoms: its depth unknown. 


il. The 
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II. The second is called the Hospital vein, and corresponds 
with that of Theresa ; but it is broader, being about twenty- 
two fathoms wide, although not pure throughout this width. 
It contains many foreign substances belonging to the 
mountain in which it lies. It is distant from the Theresa 
vein 120 fathoms. 

Ill. The third vein, or parallel, eastward of the preceding, 
is called Oberbiber-stohin, From this vein the whole county 
of the mines receives its appellation. Its ores are divided 
into 128 shares; whereof 125 belong to the Crown, and 
three to individuals. The distance of the Oberbiber-stohin 
from that of the Hospital is eighty fathoms. This vein 
differs essentially, in its nature, from the others. The matrix 
of the ore is clay, but without simople: it contains a great 
deal of ame, and a small portion of quartz; but the principal 
part of its crystallizations are due to the lime. 

IV. The fourth vein is called Johan-schadt. It contains 
the same ores as the third; the best being found at a great 


depth. Its distance from the Oberbiber-stohln equals a 


hundred fathoms. 

V. The fifth vein is that of Stephano-schadt, at present 
the most famous of all the mines of Schemnitz. This vein 
occurs between Schemnitz and Wind-schadt: and it should 
rather be considered as an assemblage of several contiguous 
parallel veins than of one alone, reaching to the breadth of 
eight fathoms; but since the intermediary minerals are rich 
in precious ore, a name has been given to the whole as of a 
single vein. Its distance from that of Johan-schadt is 

300 
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300 fathoms. ‘The works carried on in this vein are upon a 
more magnificent scale than in any of the others; the 
galleries are better constructed, and the machinery is of 
greater magnitude, and more costly: but it is never exhibited 
to strangers ; even their Highnesses the Archdukes were not 
permitted to descend into this mine. 

VI. The sixth vein is that of Green-stohln, a vein hardly 
known. It is the last which has been discovered at 
Schemnitz. The matrix of the ore is schistus, indurated 
clay, and pyrites. 

The two first veins lie near to the surface, and are very 
rich: they were the earliest discovered. ‘The remains of 
their rich ores lie in the neighbourhood of Schemnitz, to the 
north of all the other mines. The riches of the third and 
fourth veins lie at the depth of 1000 fathoms, upon the 
south of Schemnitz, towards Wind-schadt. ‘The greatest 
produce of the Schemnitz ores, and which continued only 
during eight or ten years, was derived from a ramification of 
the third vein, distant 2000 fathoms south of the town, 
and called Stegelsberg. In the year 1763, the proprietors 
obtained, in one week, 1763 marks of stdver: the manner 
of calculating being always, as before stated, how many 
lotos of selver are contained in a hundred weight of the ore, 
and how many deniers of gold in every mark of the silver. 
From the fifth vein, that of Stephano-schadt, in the short space 
of fourteen days, were obtained 700 marks of pure silver. 
Eight men having sunk a shaft into the same vez, realized 
in fifteen days a clear profit of 80,000 florins. During the 

time 
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time they were employed in this work, they made their 
appearance with visages as black as if their faces had been 
rubbed with the dust of plumbago: possibly, this fact may 
serve to explain the nature of the ore. The mine of 
Siegelsberg, at present, offers little profit; but as the ore 
always contains a portion of go/d, they continue to work it, 
notwithstanding its poverty. The whole length of the 
excavations at Schemnitz equals 3000 fathoms; and these 
mines have been worked during six or seven centuries. 
The gquintal (hundred weight) of the third vem once 
produced 2200 lotos of pure silver; and the average of 
silver in the quantal does not exeed, in general, more 
than from five to ten /otos of that metal. All these remarks 
apply only to the Imperial mines. Westward of Schemnitz 
there are many other mznes, which belong only to 
mnduiduals : concerning these, it is difficult to obtain valid 
information. 


The manner of working the mines is fourfold. first, by 


a horizontal devel, following the direction of the VEIN. 


Secondly, by an inclined plane, ascending according to its 
inclination; forming always stages of wood, as galleries for 
the workmen. Thirdly, by an inclined plane, descending in 
the contrary direction. Fourthly, by an excavation on either 
side of the vein, which is the most frequent at Schemnitz ; 
owing to the great width of the vems. 

The number of miners at Schemnitz, employed by the 
Crown, amounts to 8000: at Cremnitz there are only 1500. 
Formerly they all carried arms ; but this custom no longer 


exists. 
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exists'. Their payment is regulated by the ore which they 
find. When this is very rich, they are paid according to the 
quantity and quality of the ore raised: when it proves poor, 
they receive wages. The stamping-works of Schemnitz 
contain a thousand hammers, each hammer stamping daily 
three quintals of ore; and they are worked every day in the 
week, excepting Sunday. The whole expense to Government 
of working these mines is estimated at 50,000 florins 
per month; and the profit, clear of all expense for the 
same space of time, amounts to 12,000 florins. The average 
value of the ore of Schemnitz is thus rated: a quintal (cwt.) 
of the ore contains from five to ten lotos of silver ; and one 
mark of the silver, from three to six deniers of gold: but 
this is liable to very considerable variation. One guintal of 
the ore of the Oberbiber-stohin vein has been known to yield 

2200 éotos of pure silver, after its separation from the gold. 
In the evening of this day, (May 17,) we visited Baron de 
Sldgen, who, by making application to Count de Sporck, the 
nobleman entrusted with the care and education of the two 
young Princes, obtained permission for us to accompany 
them into the mine of Wind-schadt, upon the following day. 
May 18.—We rose at six o'clock; and at seven were pre- 
sented by Count de Sporck to their Ehghnesses the Archdukes. 
The 


(1) It is to the kindness of the Archduke Anton that the author owes this infor- 
mation ; together with some other facts concerning the mines of Schemnitz, which his 


Alighness condescendingly communicated, 
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The elder of the two, the Archduke Anton, asked many 
questions of our travels, in all of which he displayed a very 
considerable degree of information ; and kindly invited us to 
accompany him upon his visit to the mines of Cremniiz. 
Being told that we had recently returned from an expe- 
dition thither, he mentioned several things concerning 
those mines, which added to our stock of information. 
We then set out for the Wind-schadt Mine, one of the 
most considerable in the neighbourhood of the town. In 


our way thither, the Count de Sporck informed us that there 
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are 42,000 inhabitants in the environs of Schemnitz, almost Population. 


all of whom are employed in the mznes. ‘This estimate 
rather exceeded the account given of their population by the 
persons resident in Schemnitz, who affirm that there are 
within the town 25,000 inhabitants, and about the same 
number of individuals employed in working the mines 
situate in the environs. Both males and females begin to 
labour so early as six or seven years of age, and continue 
the employment until they die. | Upon our arrival at 
Wind-schadt, we entered the mine by a level floored the whole 
way with planks, and so spacious, that three persons, with 
ease, might walk abreast of each other. The entrance to 
the mine was adorned with garlands, in honour of the two 
Princes ; and a discharge of artillery announced the moment 
of their descent. The floor and sides of this mine were so 
clean, that a lady in her court apparel might haye accom- 
panied us, as through the apartments of a palace. We 


continued to a very great distance along this /eve/, conducted 


by 
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by the light of torches. When we reached the vein at its 
termination, the Archduke Anton asked several questions 
respecting the produce and associations of the ore, proving 
that he was well acquainted with meneralogy. By the 
answers given to his Highness, we learned, that the richest 
ores of this mine lie much lower than the /evel whereby we 
entered ;—that the ore upon a level with the horizon does 
not contain more than from five to eight dotos of silver in 
the guintal. After having visited two or three veins, in 
different directions, (those of the Wind-schadt Mine being 
rarious in their determination,) we were conducted to a 
chamber brilliantly illuminated, and prepared for the 
reception of their Hzghnesses. As we approached the entrance, 
a large transparent painting exhibited an inscription, 
mentioning the day on which the two Archdukes had 
honoured the Wind-schadt Mine with their presence. As 
soon as they entered the illuminated chamber, a band 
of musicians, stationed in an elevated gallery of the mune, 
above our heads, began to play national airs. As acurious 
accompaniment to this music, there were then seen two 
men, descending through a shaft of the mane to the spot 
where the two Archdukes were placed: these persons being 
let down into the presence of their Highnesses, began to 
exemplify the manner in which the sides of the mine are 
boarded, and the timbering applied. After this, an officer 
of the mines, accompanied by one of the miners, descended 
into the lower works; and presently returning, brought up 
with him some specimens of the ore, and several beautiful 


minerals, 
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minerals, to be presented to the two Archdukes'; the musicians 
continuing to play during the whole time. Having quitted 
this mine, we were conducted to another part of the town 
of Wind-schadt, where we descended by a staircase to the 
depth of two hundred and eight fathoms; and afterwards 


along a devel to a considerable distance, where we were 


shewn an hydraulic machine for pumping the mines: it 


consisted of two parallel levers, worked by a water-wheel, 
and which is stopped by means of friction. It is impossible 
to give further description of such machinery without models 
or charts. 

In the evening, a comedy was acted by the young 
students and ladies of Schemnitz. Madame Méhling per- 
formed the principal female character: and after the 
comedy there was a ball, in honour of the Archdukes. We 
were invited to both. Their Highnesses complimented the 
inhabitants by appearing as miners; wearing the peculiar 
dress which has been already described as the uniform 
of the mines, at the theatre, and afterwards at the ball. 
It was highly gratifying to us to bear testimony to the 
countenance and judicious patronage bestowed by the 
German Government upon every thing connected with the 
science of mineralogy, and with the art of mining. The 

dances 


(1) Upon this occasion, their Highnesses most condescendingly presented a portion 
of those minerals to us. The Archduke Anton gave to the author a magnificent 
specimen of the crystallized sulphuret of antimony; which he has since often 
exhibited, during his Mineralogical Lectures in the University of Cambridge. 
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dances consisted of minuets and waltzes. During the time the 
latter continued, being stationed with the two young princes 
in the center of the apartment, around which the wadfzers 
flew with surprising velocity, there was no possibility of 
retreating ; nor did there seem to be any prospect of an end 
to the rapid whirling of the couples thus engaged, until 
about midnight, when the royal party retired. 

May 19.—Their Highnesses set out this day to visit the 
mines of Newsohl and Cremnitz. A mechanist of Schemnitz 
brought to usa very ingenious mode/, representing the interior 
of one of those buildings now established in many parts of 
Hungary where there are mines, and called ‘a wash-house.”’ 
This sort of building is also, and most properly, denominated 
“<q house of economy.” As we brought this model to 
England, where we have never seen any building of the 
same kind, we shall give a brief description of a wash-house 
that we visited near MWnd-schadt, in company with the 
Conseiller des Mines. He assured us, that since the esta- 
blishment of zvash-houses has become general, the gains 
derived from them equal the whole profit of working the 
mines. ‘They afford a curious proof of the truth of the old 
adage, that ‘‘ necessity is the mother of invention;” for 
there is every reason to believe, if the produce of the mines 
had not diminished, the wash-houses would never have 
existed. For these houses, all the discarded minerals 


are now collected which have for ages been heaped as 
waste ; and all the stones used in filling void places in the 
mines. Women and children are employed upon these 

minerals, 
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minerals, in the eash-houses, at the low rate of four or five 
kreutzers for each day’s labour. They are seated at different 
tables, where they work in the following manner. 

A series of washing-troughs are ranged one below 
another, from the roof to the floor of the building ; having 
tron steves at the bottom, increasing in the width and 
coarseness of their texture from the lower to the higher 
sieve ; the highest sieve being wide enough to let stones of 
a certain size pass through; while through the lower sieves 
nothing passes but gravel, and ultimately nothing but sand. 
A wheelbarrow, filled with the waste of the mines, is 
emptied into the upper trough, and there washed. All the 
stones that do not pass through the first szeve are then taken 
to the first table to be examined, and the ores picked out; 
those that are caught by the second sieve, to the second table ; 
and so on with the rest. In this manner an immense 
quantity of discarded ores, that were cast away when mines 
were less economically worked, are recovered and prepared 
for smelting. But the sand which ultimately escapes through 
the lower sieve is directed with the streams of water through 
channels, until it is made to fall over inclined planes covered 
with woollen cloths ; and thus a very considerable quantity of 
wash-gold is arrested in its progress by the cloths; in the 
same manner that the Gipsies of Transylvania and Walachia 
obtain gold dust, by washing the sands of their rivers. The 
Conseiller assured us that the profit from a single wash-house 
is’ so. great, that tt’ Mas: in many instances, entirely 
Suspended the labours of mining; in order to attend solely 
to this branch of revenue. 
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The most beautiful minerals of Schemnitz, (those, indeed; 
which may be considered as almost peculiar to its mines,) 
are amethysts ; invested by efflorescent manganese-spar, in a 
minute crystallization upon the surface of the amethystine 
crystals. The most waluable are, those rich sulphurets 
of silver, called, by the Germans, Weisgulden Erz'; which is so 
malleable, that medals have been struck from the unwrought 
ore, in honour of regal visitants ; particularly of Augustus the 
First of Potann*®. We saw several collections of minerals 
from the Schemnitz mines; and they all contained more or 
less of this ore. The sulphurets of silver are found both in 
the masswe and crystallized state. In the massive state it is 
associated with white earthy pearl-spar, and with quartz 
crystals. Its association with the latter is so remarkable, that 
sometimes it appears upon the tops of the quartz crystals as 
if it had been fused over them; or applied with a camel’s 
hair pencil when in a moist state’. Sometimes they are 
so penetrated by the black sulphuret of silver, as to appear of 

; a jel 


(1) Literally signifying, ‘‘ White-money ore; because silver is coined from it. 
This ore is also called Glax Erx ; which means shining or vitreous ore: but the name 
is often improperly translated glass-ore. The sulphuret of silver is found abundantly in 
the Stephano-schadt mine of Schemnitz. 

(2) It consists of eighty-five parts of pure silver, combined with only fifteen of 
sulphur ; being so fusible, that it melts even in the flame of a candle. 

(3) The other minerals of Schemnitz, besides the ores of gold and silver, are 
exceedingly numerous : and among them may be mentioned, 

1, Primary crystallizations of guartx, improperly called crystallized chalcedony. 
Such specimens are probably brought hither from Transylvania, 


2. Phosphates and carbonates of lead, crystallized. 
3. Red 


SCHEMNITZ. 


a jet colour: and in no other country are the dodecahedral 
crystallizations of quartz exhibited under such a variety 
of singular shapes and aggregations‘. Natwe silver is 
found in the Stephano-schadt mine; and very beautiful 
crystallizations of red antimonial, or ruby, silver. Fossil 
coal has been known for many years, in different parts of 
Hungary. In the Bannat, it is found beneath the stratum 
of auriferous sand whence the Gzpsies obtain their wash 
gold. Lately it had been dug at Schemnitz; but it was 
considered rather as a curiosity than an article of utility. 
Professor Passern exhibited to us some large specimens of 
what is called brown coal, found near Schemnitz. 

May 20.—We were employed in collecting and analyzing 
minerals, and in making experiments, in the public /aboratory, 
with the students of the College of Mines; who are called 
practitioners. Almost all the students smoke tobacco ; 
seldom making their appearance in a morning without 
tobacco-pipes in their mouths. They had recently 

discovered 


. Red plumose hydro-sulphurets of antimony, crystallized. 
. Primary diaphanous crystals of the sulphate of barytes. 
5. Red sulphurets of arsenic, crystallized, &c. &c. 
. Red antimonial silver, crystallized in quartz, with the sulphurets of lead 
and iron. 
. The white silver of Werner ; rich in gold. It isa triple sulphuret of dead, 
iron, and antimony, containing silver and gold. 
. Beautiful diaphanous crystals of the sulphuret of xznc, of a yellow topaz 
colour. 
g. Stalactite magnesian limestone, investing crystals of the sulphate of barytes, 
&c, ac, 
(4) Owing to this circumstance, Scopoli composed a work entitled ‘* Crystallo- 
graphia Hungarica,” which is filled with these mineral deformities. 
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discovered an art of varnishing the most common earthen- 
ware pipes, so as to give them the colours of the noble opal. 
This is done simply by dipping the earthenware in the 
solution of silver in nitric acid, after its separation from 
gold, and then exposing it to the heat of a porcelain 
furnace. Such a varnish might perhaps be introduced 
with advantage into our potteries. 

May 21.—We visited the most celebrated collections of 
minerals at Schemnifz and in the neighbourhood ; particularly 
one (belonging to the Consezler des Mines at Wind-schadt) 
remarkable for the superior beauty and abundance of the 
amethysts it contained. The owner afterwards conducted 
us to the Council-chamber of the mznes belonging to the 
Crown. It resembled a bank; several clerks being employed 
writing at their desks. Upon shelves were exhibited the 
most magnificent specimens of the sadphurets of silver that 
had been lately found. Such specimens are here exposed 
for sale, according to their weight, to accommodate 
students in muneralogy; without the smallest increase of 
price in consequence of their beauty or rarity; being 
estimated only according to the value of the sdver they 
contain. We bought several; and sent them to England, 


together with specimens of every kind of ore found in the 
Hungarian mines’. 


May 22. 


(1) There is one remarkable ore called (Tieger Erx) Tiger Ore, which is found 
also at Freyberg. (See Brochant, ‘ Traité de Minér.” tom. II. p. 134. Paris, 1808.) 
It consists of the black sulphuret of silver, imbedded in its matrix, in the form of black 


spherical nodules, on a grey porphyritic rock; so as to resemble the spots upon a 
tiger’s or leopard’s skin: and hence its name. , 


MINES OF SCHEMNIIZ. 


May 22,.—We rose at five this morning, to accompany 
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Mr. Charles Pistl, by his appointment, into the Paquer-stohln; Poser: sai 


one of the largest and deepest mznes of Schemnitz, situate 
precisely beneath the dwelling of one of its principal 
inhabitants. We descended one hundred and eighty yards ; 
and were then conducted, by /evels as airy and spacious as 
the corridors of a fine theatre, to different parts of the mene, 
where labourers were working the ore. Here they shewed 
to us an inscription, containing the names of the Emperors 
MaxiMIcLiAN and JosEPpH THE SECOND; with the dates of their 
respective visits to the interior of this mene. The Emperor 
Maximilian descended into the Paquer-stohin, a.D.1779. All 
the Imperial mines have a connection with each other ; 


offering, in their whole extent, a subterraneous passage, 
which reaches to the astonishing length of three thousand 
fathoms, nearly three miles and a half. The sight of the 
interior of the Paquer-stohin convinced us that there are 
no other mznes in the world like those of Hungary. How 
wretched in comparison appear the mnes of Cornwall 
and Wales ! where it is sometimes necessary to creep upon 
the hands and knees, wet through, over all sorts of rubbish, 
in order to pass along a éevel from one shaft to another. 
Even the antient mines of Sweden are inferior in comparison 
with these of Schemnitz. ‘The mode of descent into our 
English mznes is always attended with difficulty, and almost 
always with danger: but the inside of an Hungarian mine may 
be compared to the interior arrangement of one of our best 


frigates, where space has been so husbanded, and cleanliness 


so strictly maintained, that nothing is seen out of its place, 
and 


Ine. 
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and there is room enough for every operation. Our ascent 
was not quite so agreeable ; because curiosity induced us 
to effect a passage up one of the shafts, perpendicularly, by 
the side of the pump: here, besides the great fatigue of the 
undertaking, we were constantly exposed to falling showers 
of water from the machinery. After some hours, however, 
of great exertion, we rose once more into the town of 
Schemnitz. 

In the evening, their Highnesses, the two Archdukes, 
returned trom Cremnitz. The house of the Bergritter was 
illuminated for their reception, in the most elegant manner; 
and the whole corps of mners was reviewed by the two 
Princes, from a balcony belonging to this house. The 
sight was very striking. ‘The mers appeared clad in their 
working dresses, bearing all their implements, as for their 
usual labour; each person having in his hand the damp 
with which he descends into the mime. By an ingenious 
and well-contrived movement of the whole corps, when the 
Archdukes came to view them from the balcony, they were 
placed in sucharray, that their lamps, as they stood, exhibited 
the initials A and R, in illuminated letters, covering the whole 
square. This evolution was effected in an instant; so 
suddenly and so perfectly, that it had a very grand effect. 

May 23.—Professor Méhling exhibited and explained to 
us the collection of models used in his lectures to the 
students. Every part of the machinery, the furnaces, and 
other works belonging to the mes, are modelled upon 
a small scale, and most ingeniously adapted for the 
instruction of the students. The whole cost of this 


apparatus, 
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apparatus, as of the instruments used in the laboratory 
of the College, is defrayed by the Crown; and every 
possible encouragement and assistance is given to the young 
men in the progress of their studies: they are allowed 
masters in all the branches of science useful in mening, 
particularly in trigonometry, mechanics, hydrostatics, chemistry, 
mineralogy, and geology. Afterwards, we made an excursion 
in the enyirons of Schemnitz, with a view to examine the 
nature and structure of the mountains in its vicinity. We 
found them to consist of a hard argillaceous porphyritic 
rock, or of basalt, or of slate. To the north of Schemnitz 
is a hill, fitted up as a “ Mount Calvary,”’ which consists 
of argillaceous schistus, containing mica, and detached 
fragments of jasper, incumbent upon basalt. The manner 
in which the veins of metal run, and the matrices of their 
ores, we have already described. All the water of the 
mines is collected into a reservoir, where a considerable 
deposit is made, both of gold and szver, in the mud that 
subsides. The town of Schemnitz itself merits more 
description than we have bestowed upon it. From the 
mountainous nature of the territery on which it stands, the 
buildings, scattered up and down, some being stationed 
upon eminences, and others in low situations, exhibit a 
picturesque appearance. As a piace of residence, it is very 
agreeable; and the windows and fronts of the houses, 
being painted of different colours, give an air of gaiety to 


the streets’. 


In 


(1) “ There are four churches ; three for Catholics, and one for Lutherans. The 


inhabitants speak four languages. The most prevailing tongue is the Sclavonian ; 
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In the evening, a ball was given in honour of the Archdukes 
by the citizens. Here they again appeared, in the uniform 
of the mines; and gave great satisfaction, by their general 
condescension, and by the ease and affability with which they 
conducted themselves. The Archduke Anton gave us an 
account of the mes of Newsohl'; and told us of a cataract 
well worth seeing, at the distance of five hours from Newsohl, 
which he had visited. His Highness described it as the fall 
of a river, which, in the first moment of its descent, is 
divided into seven parts ; causing altogether a very 
magnificent cascade. Upon this occasion, after thanking 
them for all the favours they had conferred upon us, we 
took leave of their Highnesses. 

May 24.—This morning, with great regret, we bade 
adieu to Schemnitz, and to the many pleasing acquaintances 
we had formed in the town. Owing to some mistake made 
by us, or by the post-master, we were only able to proceed 


one 


next to this the Hungarian ; then the German; and lastly, the Latin. The town is 
built like AJoscow. Owing to the number of gardens that intervene between the 
buildings, it covers a great extent of ground in proportion to its size; the houses 
standing like so many separate villas ; and a person, paying visits, has sometimes quite 
a journey to make, in goivg from one dwelling to another.” Cripps’s MS. Journal. 
(1) At Newsohl are copper mines. It is a pretty town, situate upon the river Gran. 
There is here a tower worth seeing : and the citadel merits observation, owing to the 
curiosity it contains of a church entirely covered with copper, wherein are many 
beautiful figures carved in wood, and some reliques. Its bridge is also noticed as being 
remarkable, on account of a fine building erected for stopping timber that is floated down 
the Gran, from the country higher up the river, to supply the works in the niines. 
The brave Count Charles de Bucquoy, Knight of the Golden Fleece, and General of the 


Imperial army, fell, covered with wounds, at the siege of Newsohl, in 1621, after 
p y ? ) > 


taking the towns of Presburg, Tyrnaw, Altemlerg, and some others. ‘ Le Royaume 
de la Hongrie,” p.35. Cologne, 1686. 
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one station upon our journey to Presdurg, as far as Sfamboch. 


To this place the descent is uninterrupted the whole way 


from Schemnitz; a most delightful down-hil journey, winding 
among mountains, through forests, and by plantations filled 
with verdure and flowers. 

May 25.—¥rom Stamboch we descended into a vast 
plain, extending the whole way to Presburg, and to the 


ra 


Danube; and leaving behind us the great chain of the 
Sarmatian mountains, which separated the Jazyges Mctanaste 
from the antient inhabitants of Poland’, we came to Bath. 
From this place, to Lewa, the country is quite flat, 
abounding in pasture and corn land. From Leva to Verebely 
it is as level as Flanders, and very rich in corn. In going 
from Verebely to Newtra*, the country was more uneven. 
We met upon the road a number of Gzpsies, as vagrants ; who 
came towards us with music, and began dancing the English 
hornpipe. Afterwards they exhibited an Hungarian dance, 
which reminded us of the whirling Dervishes’. At Neevtra, 


a party 


(2) The mountains where the gold mines are situate, are thus mentioned by 
Bonfinius. ‘© In montibus verd Sarmaticis, qui Metanastas 4 Polonis dividunt, Crem- 
nicia, Scemicia (qu. Scemnicia?), Solium (Zoliom), Bistricta: in quibus auri sunt 
altissimae argentique fodine, regine Beatrici Matthia rege dono date.” Ant. Bonfin. 
Decad. 1. lib. i. p. 5. Francof. 1581. 

(3) ‘* At Newéra there are five or six hundred houses. The country around this 
place is very beautiful. We hired here such fine horses, that nothing but the want of a 
proper conveyance prevented my sending them to England, for the breed. Upon 
asking the price of two that were attached by ropes to our carriage, the owner said 
that one of them had cost fifty-five florins (about 5/.10s.), and the other thirty-four 
florins (about 31. 8s.).” Cripps’s MS. Journal. 

(4) See Vol. II. of these Travels, Chap. II. p.38, &c. 
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a party of / 


wssars Were raising recruits by means of a 


TM 


national dance. ix hussars, standing in acircle, and beating 
together their large spurs, kept time to some music that 
was playing. 

May 26.—From Newtra to freystadt, the country, 
although flat, was exceedingly beautiful; owing to its great 
fertility, its beautiful woods, villages, and the neatness of 
the houses. The same scenery continued during all the 
distance from Freystadt, through Tyrnaw to Sarfé, and to 
Czekles. Tyrnaw makes a_ splendid appearance from a 
considerable distance, owing to its public buildings. It was 
burned down about the year 1678, and afterwards entirely 
rebuilt, being now one of the principal towns in Hungary. 
From the number of its churches and convents, it has been 
often called ‘* the Little Rome’.”’ Its population, however, 
amounts only to seven thousand inhabitants. Tyrnaw was 
once the seat of the University now established at Pest : 
it was removed in consequence of the more centra 
situation of the latter city. At Czeh/es there is a magnificent 
palace of Prince Esterhazy, whom the author had formerly 
known at Naples, where this Prince resided as Minister, in 
a style of great grandeur; but his own palace, in Hungary, 
surpasses, in external appearance, any of the palaces of 
Italy. It had all the appearance of a place of residence for 
the mightiest monarch of Europe. The grounds are laid 
out in the English taste, with a park round the palace, and 

green- 


(1) See Dr. Townson’s Travels in Hungary, chap. 20. 
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green-houses. It may be said generally of the small towns 
in this part of Hungary, that they exhibit a much better taste 
in architecture than is common in our English towns. ‘The 
streets are wide and straight ; and where there are vellas, or 
even the houses of private Hungarian gentlemen, they are 
adorned with specimens of the Grecian architecture. The 
whole of this country abounds in corn and wine. ‘The roads 
are really superb the whole way from Newtra to Czekles, 
and to Prespure. 

The view of Presburg is beautiful; the hills being 
cultivated for vineyards to their very summits. In the 
approach to the city, on this side, the Danube is not visible. 


We found the town filled with a prodigious concourse of 


people from all parts of Europe, and the streets crowded 


with carriages, owing to the approaching Diet: the assembly, 


however, was not expected to open its proceedings for 
some days. ‘The Emperor had arrived; and we had the 
greatest difficulty in procuring lodgings at the principal 
inn. The next day (May 27) we waited upon the Governor, 
General Merveld; and upon his Excellency Count Palfy, 
the Chancellor of Hungary. His Highness the Archduke 
Ferdinand was at the palace of the Count. ‘They told us 
that the Emperor would be at the Theatre in the evening, 
but that there was nothing worth seeing in the place. The 
town is well built, and contains 20,000 inhabitants, one- 
fourth of whom are Lutherans: and there are many Jews, 
who are not suffered to reside nearer to the mines. The 
Danube is here very rapid, and nearly half a mile wide. 
Presburg is the capital of a county that bears its name; and 


after 
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after the conquest of Buda by the Turks, it became the 
capital of Hungary. The body of St. John, bishop of 
Alexandria, is preserved in the metropolitan church. By 
the Hungarians it is called Poson; and by Latim authors, 
Posontum. ‘The author of the Jtmerary of Germany 
mentions it under this name’. The Castle, lke a 
Grecian acropolis, is situate upon an eminence sloping 
towards the river, which is covered by the buildings of the 
town: among these are many erected in the Italian taste, 
giving an air of grandeur to the streets. The first notice 
of Poson in the Hungarian Chronicles does not bear date 
anterior to the eleventh century; when the cetadel was 
besieged by Henry the Third of Franconia, surnamed the 
Black, who succeeded his father Conrade in 1039*. Of 
the earlier history of Presburg, we have little information. 
Henry the Third, after he had reduced the petty princes 
of Italy, made war upon the Hungarians, in consequence 
of their having put out the eyes of their king, Peéer’. 
The citadel of Posonium is mentioned by Ranzanus, as 


belonging 


(1) Vid. lib. -v. 
** Hic ubi Posonium consurgit turribus altis, 
Limes Teutonicis, Hungariisque viris.”’ 

(2) “Eo tempore (4.D.1047) Theutonicorum rex cum magno exercitu obsedit 
castrum Poson.” Joann. de Turocx (vel Thwrocx, ling. Hung.) Chronica Hungarorum, 
ap. Script. Rer. Hung. p. 49. rancof. 1600. Nomen auctori a patria, Turocensi 
provincia, seu, ut illi vocant, comitatu, aut conventu. 

(3) John Turocius, called De Thwrocx, in his Chronica Hungarorum, makes this 
happen in 1047; but the war happened in 1048, after the consecration of Pope 


Clement Il. by whom Henry and his wife Agnes were crowned, Henry died at 
Bottenfeld in Saxony, in 1056, being choked witha piece of bread. See his Life, ly 
J ¥ ? ro) J 


Barnard Corius. 
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belonging to Pannonia, and remarkable for its strength and 
beauty *. Other allusions to it occasionally occur in the 
historical and geographical books of those authors w 

have written upon Hungary’. It seems to be the same 
place that is mentioned by Bonfinius, under the name of 
Pisonium; whose origin he has somewhat fancifully deduced 
from the Pisos of Rome’. The materials for an antient 
history of Hungary, from the first conquest of Pannonia 
by Julius Cesar, are extremely defective; and even these 
are now not to be collected in the libraries of the country. 
Some conjecture respecting the state of literature in any 
nation may perhaps be formed by examining the booksellers’ 
shops belonging to its capital; and with this view, we eagerly 
inspected those of Presburg; but no prospect could be 
more barren: there was not a single volume worth a 
moment’s notice, either upon sale in the town, or 
mentioned in any of their catalogues. In this respect, 


Presburg is inferior to Pest. 


We 


(4) ‘* Ex pertinentibus autem ad PaNNoNniaM, seu malueris dicere Hungariam, 


primtim omnium occurrit Posonium, a sinistra fluvii positum oppidum, quod pul- 
chritudine, arceque loci natura, atque opere munitissima insigne, admodum est,” &c. 
P. Ranzano. Epit. Rer. Hungar. apud Script. Rer. Hungar, p.213. Francof. 1600. 

(5) Vide Turocium, vel De Thwrocx, (Chronic. Hungar. pp. 61, 63, 64, 75.) 
Ranxanum, (Chronic. Hungar. p.228.) &c.&c.apud Script. Rer. Hungar. Francof. 1600. 

(6) ‘ Et ad Metanastarum caput, Pisontum in Danubii ripa situm, quod pari modo 
conditoris nomen referre gloriatur, non part’m Romane redolens nobilitatis, A Pisone 
namque nominatum, qui Pannoniis pretuit, et Thraces ad Mysios deficientes domuit, 
quorum captivi in vincula conjecti tante feritatis erant, (ut ait L. Florus,) ut catenas 
dentibus morderent.”” Ant. Bonfinio, Decad.1, lib.i. p.4. edit.Sambuci, Francof. 1581. 
See also the Siege of Pisonium, by Geysa, in the sixth book: (Decad. 2. p. 259.) 
“* Rumor in Vngarid, statim effunditur, Pisonium A Germanis captum, quare universa 
Pannonia nimium perturbata.” 
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We have little further to add with regard to t 
country. It might perhaps be expected, that a traveller, 
after journeying through the whole of Hungary, should 
say something of those rich ees which form. so 
important an article of its produce. ‘The inhabitants have 
every inducement to drink ezme, because they have no 
beer; and the water is detestable, from one end of the 
country to the other. It is rare, indeed, to meet with 
a wholesome spring; so generally impregnated are all the 
fountains with acids, saline substances, or other mineral 
ingredients: and with regard to the generality of its wines, 
these are little suited to the palates of more northern nations. 
They would have been rather adapted to what the taste was 
in our country, when Sack and Malmsey were the delight 
of our convivial tables, than to the vitiated palates of 
Englishmen, habituated, as they now are, to a factitious 
astringent beverage, received, by common consent and cour- 
tesy, under the name of Port. But, after all that can be said 
ot the Hungarian wine, the opinions of different individuals 
are so opposite, in this respect, that one traveller will 
condemn what another has extolled. Perhaps, therefore, the 
best judgment may be afforded by comparison. ‘The finest 
wine of Tokay is very like that of Cyprus: it has the 
same sweetness; and it is also characterized by that slight 
effervescence, from which the Commandaria of Cyprus is 
never exempted. ‘To compare it with other preparations 
brewed by English housewives; it is somewhat like Mead, 
or very luscious old Raistn wine; and therefore we ventured 
to pronounce it bad. The wine of Buda, we thought, was 

better ; 


better; because it has more of a vinous flavour. But 
nothing is more probable, than that the very reasons we 
have now urged in affirming the bad quality of genuine 
Tokay, may be considered by others as proofs of its 
excellence. An Hungarian, tagging his Latin aphorisms 
to the end of all his observations, would say of our 
remarks, ‘* De gustibus nil dishutandum.” 

In the evening, we visited the public walks, which, owing 
to the approaching Diet, were crowded with visitants of 
all nations. Afterwards, we repaired to the Theatre, a 
very handsome structure, and obtained seats in the pit. 
The Emperor, with all the younger branches of his family, 
were present; and sate in one of the side boxes, near the 
stage. His resemblance to the Archduke Anton struck 
us, the moment we entered. The sincere pleasure he seemed 
to feelin whatever contributed to the mirth and gratification 
of his children, was participated by the spectators, with 
Whom he was evidently popular. His family are remarkable 
for that light yellow hair, almost white, which is charac- 
teristic of the Germans in general’. 

Friday, May 28, we left Presburg, at one o’clock p.m. 
and crossed the Danube by a bridge of boats. We were 
obliged to wait some time, because this bridge had been 
opened to admit the passage of barges freighted with 
merchandise going down the river from Vienna. <A 
Slying-bridge was waiting upon the opposite shore. The 

ease 


(1) Witness its peculiar prevalency among the Cambridgeshire peasants, the 
descendants of the Vandals and Burgundians sent thither by Probus ; among whom, 


also, the original language of the colony is not yet become extinct. 
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ease and expedition with which the enormous bridge of 
boats was again adjusted and fastened, according to its 
original situation, surprised us. It is remarkable, that we 
have no representation, in any of our books of Travels, of 
the flying-bridges used upon the Danube and the Rhine, many 
of which are really magnificent structures, adorned with 
considerable elegance. ‘The novelty of their appearance ; 
the crowd of passengers, carriages, and cattle, wafted 
with such marvellous facility from shore to shore; may 
be reckoned among the most curious sights of the countries 
where these bridges are used. The road to Vienna, on the 
southern side of the Danube, besides its superior excellence, 
presents one of the most beautiful prospects to the eye 
that can be conceived. It is shaded by trees of great 
size; and as it follows the sinuosities of the Danube, the 
traveller commands a prospect of the river, which is 
seen meandering most majestically upon the right. Near 
Deutch Altemburgh, we halted at a custom-house, where our 
passports were demanded: we supposed this place denoted 
the old boundary between Hungary and Germany. Upon 
an eminence towards the left, in the half-way from 
Presburg, there are the remains of a very antient fortress, 
consisting of a square tower and some ruined walls. 
After the officers had made their usual visit, the scrutiny 
was attested upon our passports; and a counter-mark was 
given to us, to enable us to proceed without further 

interruption, 
Deutch Altemburgh is a small fortified town, with a 
citadel, which has the air of an antient structure: indeed 
the 


TO VIENNA. 


the name ALTEMBURGH signifies an old fortress'. A 
description of this cetade/, and of its fortifications, written 
by John Martin Stella, was dated from the fortress itself 
in 15433;° whereby it appears that, as a bulwark, it 
guarded the only passage from Hungary into Germany;. 
The Hungarians call it Ouwar; a name in their language 
signifying nothing more than Castle, or Citadel, which 
comes very near to our word Lower. About a quarter 
of an hour after leaving Deutch Altemburgh, opposite to 
a Gothic church, we saw a conical hill, which appeared 
to us to be an old Celtéc tumulus, although of very 
considerable magnitude. When these tumult are of great 
size, it becomes difficult to distinguish them from the 
mounds raised by the Romans within their camps and by 
their cetadels. In our journey this day, we observed many 
little burrowing quadrupeds, which we supposed to be 
Hamster rats+; proving a great nuisance to the farmers 
of this country, by the ravages they commit; but it is 
not easy to point out a more fertile territory than the 


whole 


(1) “* Altemlurgh, quod Latiné interpretatum dicitur, vETUS CASTELLUM.” 
Ranzxano, Epit. Rer. Hungar. apud Script. Rer. Hung. p.213. Francof. 1600. 

(2) ‘ Valete ex ipsa arce veteri, sive Altemburgo 8. Calend, August. anno MDXLIII.’ 
Vide Script. Rer. Hung. p.607. Francof. 1600. 

(3) “* Loco preterea tam necessario et opportuno, ut nulla alia per regiones illas 


> 


via, ex Hungaria in Germaniam, nisi sub arcis conspectu, imo adeo sub ipsis portis, 
pateat, &c.” Ibid. 

(4) Mus Cricetus. ‘The Hamster has, however, a short and pointed tail; but these 
animals, resembling the Szslic of Little Tartary, were not thus characterized. Those 
which we observed in the great plain eastward of Pest in Hungary had broad tails, 
like Squirrels, and perhaps belong to a nondescript species. 
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whole of the district between Presburg and Vienna. ‘The 
inhabitants had already mowed their hay. We dined at 
Reiglesbrun; and proceeded to Iischamend, a town upon 
the side of the Danube, surrounded by fine woods. Here 
we found an excellent inn. 

The next day (May 29) we continued our route, 
admiring the great richness of the country, the beauty of 
the roads adorned with large trees, and the fine views 
which the Danube occasionally presented. As we approached 
Vienna on its eastern side, the prospect we had of the caty 
disappointed us: many of the smaller towns in Germany, 
and even some of its villages, exhibit more grandeur. But 
this view of it is not the best: that from the south-east 
is more favourable’. ‘The principal public building is the 
Cathedral of St. Stephen, which is said to be much higher than 
St. Paul’s of London: but having a single spzre, instead of a 
majestic dome, its external appearance is by no means equally 
magnificent. The aspect of the interior of the city, however, 


i the streets, fully corresponded with the 


as we cnterec 
expectations we had formed; some of the edifices being 
highly ornamented; anda general air of grandeur prevailing, 
as in the towns of Italy; where, from the manner of 
lodging several families in the same building, the houses, 
in loftiness and magnitude, resemble externally so many 
palaces. 


(1) See the Vignette to this Chapter, from an original drawing made upon the spot 


by the Rev. E. V. Blomfield, M.A. of Emmanuel Colleze, Cambridge. 


TO VIENNA, AND PARIS. 


And now, having brought our readers to VIENNA, we 
shall here leave them; pursuing, without observation, the 
rest of our journey, through Germany and France, to 
England. Other writers have anticipated our description 
of this part of the European Continent; and the Second 
Part of the author's Travels has been already extended to 
its due length. It shall suffice therefore to add, that after 
remaining in /enna until the middle of Ju/y, where we 
collected many valuable books, and some manuscripts of 
classic authors, we hastened, by the way of Munich, 
Augsburg, and Strasburg, to Paris. Here we had an 
interview with Napoleon Buonaparté. It was granted to us 
by that extraordinary man, in consequence of the kindness 
shewn by the author's late brother, Captain George Clarke, 
when commander of the Braakel, toa part of the French 
army which he convoyed from Egypt to Marseilles’. In 
Paris we became acquainted with several Members of the 
Institute ; and constantly attended the public Lectures of 
Hatiy in Mineralogy, of Faujas de St. Fond in Geology, 
and of Fourcroy in Chemistry. At Paris we were also 
introduced to the celebrated Werner, during a visit that 
he made to his rival, Haiiy ; the French Capital being at that 
time thronged by men of science from all parts of Europe. 
After remaining in Paris until the end of September, we 
set out for Boulogne; and thence sailing to Dover, were 


once more safely landed in our beloved Country. 


awe ee 


(2) See Part II. of these Travels, Section the Second, Chap.I. p.15. Broxlbourn, 
1814. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 


TO THE 


THIRD SECTION OF PART THE SECOND. 


Pace 15. line 22. ‘ Probalinthus and Cénoa, cities of the TeTravo.is.”] —C2noa 
has at length been recognised, according to Major Leake, in the vestiges of an antient 
Demos, in the valley above the village of Marathon, called Inoé. See Researches in 


Greece, p.420, Lond, 1814. 


P. 58. 1.14. ‘* Sun-flower in the center.’\|—The dimensions of the Soros are as 


follow : Feet. Inches. 
Length of the Operculum— - - - - S. . @ 
Width - - - - ~ - . 4 11 
Thickness - - - - - - ae 
3 3 


Depth of the Soros = _ Z A 


P. 60. last line but two. ‘“‘ Returning from this Chapel.”|—The parish where this 
chapel is situate is that of Tabacides ; and it is here that the Keff-kil is dug, for the 
manufacture of pipes. Mr, Hawkins obtained specimens from the pits. 


Same page, at the bottom. ‘* We were struck by the very artificial appearance”’ 
&'¢.]—This hill may perhaps be that of Ismentus, sacred to Apotto. Vid. Pausan. 


Boot. cap. 10. p.730. edit. Kuhniz. 


P. 80. last line. “‘ He bade his wife be brisk, and get a cake of bread ready, and 
bake it upon the hearth.” |—The manners of the Albanian peasants are nearly those of 
the first ages. Thirty-seven centuries have elapsed since ‘* ABRAHAM,’’ as it is written 
of him, (Genesis xviii. 6.) “‘ HASTENED INTO THE TENT UNTO SARAH, AND SAID, 
MAKE READY QUICKLY THREE MEASURES OF FINE MEAL, KNEAD IT, AND MAKE CAKES 


UPON THE HEARTH.” 


P.106.1.8. ‘* Higher up the mountain, at the distance of twenty stadia, Sc. was 
the fountain Hippocrene.’|—Stralo mentions, besides the “‘ Hieron of the Muses,” 
and the ‘‘ Hippocrene fountain,” a natural cavern in Helicon, which future travellers 
may discover, called the ‘‘ Cave of the Nymphs Lilethrides.” "Evrav0a © éori rd, Te 
tov Movooy icodv, cai 4 Irrovkpriyn, cai 7d rov AecBnOolowr vupgorv dyrpov. Strab. 


Geog. lib. ix. p. 595. ed. Oxon. 


P.110.1,5. ‘* Highest mountain of Eubcea, bearing east and by north.” )—This 


mountain is now called Delphos. 
P.. 167. 


04. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


P. 167. Note (2.) The Epigram is here printed according to the common reading ; 
but the word Ipdupacr, instead of Ipdyuacc, as introduced by Mr. Walpole in his 


Herculensia, is necessary to the sense. See Herculensia, p. 198. Lond. 1810. 


P.201.1.7. ‘* The wine from these vineyards is excellent.” |—-Hence the original 
consecration of Parnassus to the Sun, and to Bacchus : 


—‘** Mons Pua@go, BRoMIOQUE SACER.” 
> 


Lucano Pharsal. lib. y. ver.73. p.263. Lips. 1726. 


P.241.1.6. “ The Tumulus itself is the Polyandrium mentioned ty Stralo.”|— 
OdWavrec O2 rovs vexpovc, etoydcatto Kowvoy Wodvdydpov. ASlian. On the subject 
of the Potyanprivm, see Gyraldus, ‘‘ De vario Sepeliendi Ritu,’ tom.I. p. 748. 


(Not. 9.) L. Bat. 1696. 


P. 342. Note (2.) ‘* Funeral customs of the Macedonians.”|—The former, indeed, 
contains a valuable Dissertation of John Baptista Crophius upon the “ Antiquities of 
Macedonia ;’ wherein there is a Chapter entitled “‘ Morsi ac Funera Recum,” at the 
end of the First Book; but this is principally taken up with an inquiry whether they 
burned or buried their dead. (Vide Dissertationem J. B. Crophii de Antig. Macedon. 
lib. i. cap. 27. apud Gronov. Thesaur. Grec. Antiq. vol. VI. p. 2893. L. Bat. 1699.) 
Concerning the Sepulchre itself, its form, and the manner of the interment, we have little 
information. Of this dissertation by Crophius it must however be remarked, that 
it is among the most curious articles in the whole Thesuurus of Gronovius. In 
the fifteenth century, Gyraldus of Ferrara published a dissertation, replete with 
erudition, ‘“‘ De Sepultura, et vario Sepeliendi Ritu ;’? which, however, is rendered of 
tenfold value, by the learned Commentary of John Faes, as edited by Jensius, in the 
complete edition of the works of Gyraldus, tom. II. L. Bat. 1696. See tom. 1. p. 685. 
But this learned dissertation relating to the Funeral Rites of the Greeks, Romans, 
Hetrurians, Atgyptians, and Jews, takes no notice of. the sepulchres of the 


MaAceEDoNIANS. 


P.459.1.10. ‘* This is evidently nothing more than the virga divina,” &c.]— 
Possibly of this nature were the rods of the Egyptians, mentioned in Sacred Scripture. 
In Exodus (vii. 11, 12.) it is said, that “ THE WISE MEN AND THE SORCERERS.. 
CAST DOWN EVERY MAN HIS ROD, AND THEY BECAME SERPENTS.” They were there- 
fore divining rods: and it is to be remarked, that the Caduceus of Hermes is generally 
represented with ¢wo serpents. (See Vignette to Chap. XIII.)  ‘‘ Itaque vircuLa 
DIVINA primo ex incantatorum impuris fontibus defluxisse videtur in metalla.” 
Agricola de Re Metallica, lib. ii. p.27. Basil, 1657. 


P.476. 1.1. ‘ One of Apollo's messengers.” |—In the text of Sophocles, it is made 
(Acos @yyedoc) Jove's messenger: and the Scholiast considers the Lird as the Nightingale. 
But the Swallow, among all nations, has been superstitiously revered as the Herald of 
the Sun, and therefore was considered by the Greeks as the Messenger of Apollo; to 


whom, 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


whom, as to all the principal Deities, the name of Jove was applicable. It is to the 
same Deity, by the name of Apollo, that Electra addresses herself, “Ava ”“AoAXoy 
(ver. 1393.), & Avxev’ ”“AmodXoyv (ver. 1396.), as tutelary God of Mycene.: and the 
lamentation of this Lird for /tys, who was the son of Progne, clearly proves it to have 


been the Swallow. 


P. 563. last line. VITTIOVA, x.7.A.]—The legend is thus restored by the learned 
Mr. Monck, of Reading in Berkshire: YILATOY, VAIOY, LOYAIOY, «.7.X. 


P. 583. 1.13. “ A dish of boiled wheat upon the body of a dead person.” |—Baron 
Born, in his “ Travels through the Bannat of Temeswar,” (Let. 3. p.19. Lond. 1777.) 
mentions similar customs of the same people. ‘‘ Wine,” he says, “is thrown upon 
the grave, and frankincense burned around it, to drive away evil spirits and 
witches. This done, they gohome; lake bread of wheat flour, which, to the expiation 
of the deceased, they eat; plentifully drinking, to be the better comforted themselves. 
The solemn shrieks, libations of wine, and fumigations about the tomb, continue during 
some days, nay, even some weeks, repeated by the nearest relations.’ His account 
of the howling interrogation which takes place at the sinking of the corpse into the grave, 
seems to prove the Celtic origin of the Walachians, and of the Romans their forefathers. 
«© At this moment, the friends and relations of the deceased raise horrid cries. They 
remind the deceased of his friends, parents, cattle, house, and household ; and ask /o7 
what reason he left them.” Ibid. | Upon the subject of their settlement in Walachia, 
and the origin of their name, the following observations occur in the Decads of Bonfinius. 
** VaLAcur enim € Romanis oriundi, quod eorum lingua adhuc fatetur, quum inter 
tam varias Barbarorum gentes sita, adhuc extirpari non potuerit, ulteriorem Istri 
plagam, quam Daci ac Getz quondam incoluere, habitarunt. nam citeriorem Bulgari, qui 
€ Sarmatia prodiere, deinde occuparunt. FE legionibus enim et coloniis, a Traiano, ac 
ceteris Romanorum Imperatoribus, in Daciam deductis, Valachi promanarunt. Quos 
Pius 4 Flacco, pronunciatione Germanica Vlachos dici voluit: nos contra, dd row 
Bdddrev Kai rye akidoc dictos esse censuimus, quum sagittandi arte prepolleant. 
Nonnulli Valachie a Diocletiani filia nomen inditum censuere, que illorum Principi 
nupsisse fertur.” Ant. Bonfinio Rer. Vngar. Decad. 2. lib. vii. p.277. Francof. 1581, 


P, 603. 1.15. ‘* 4 Greek Emperor of the name of Hermannus.”’|—Frobably 
Hermanric the Great, King of the Ostrogoths, mentioned by Gibbon, vol. IV. p. 319. 
Svo. edit. 


Or 
es 
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ON THE 
RavaGces committed in CONSTANTINOPLE, by the Curistian ARMIES 


under BALDWYN Earl of Flanders, a.D.1205. 


Oe a aed 


In the beginning of the First Section of this Part of the author’s 
Travels, he endeavoured to prove that the City of Constantinople, since 
it fell under the dominion of the Turks, has undergone fewer 
alterations than took place while it continued in the hands of their 
predecessors ; maintaining that “‘Christians, and not Turks, have been 
the principal agents in destroying the statues and public buildings of 
the city'.” This opinion is strongly supported by the observations of 
Belon*, who, in the middle of the sixteenth century, accompanied 
Gyllius in his travels: and if it be true, as has been asserted, that Be/on 
published the remarks made by Gyllius, without an honourable 
acknowledgment of their author, those observations may possibly be 
due to the higher authority of Gyllius himself. A convincing testimony 
of the disregard shewn to the Fine Arts by the Roman soldiers in the 
conquest of a city, is afforded in the well-known history of the eapture 
of Corinth by the Consul Mummius; but the ravages committed in 


Constantinople by the Christian armies in the beginning of the 
thirteenth 


(1) See Section the First, Chap. I. of Parr II. p.8. Second Edition. Broxb. 1813. 


(2) See the passage cited from Belon, in p. 505, Note (2), of this Volume. 
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thirteenth century have been studiously withheld from observation. 
Nicetas Choniates, who was present when the barbarians, under Baldwyn 
earl of Flanders, took the city by storm (a. D. 1205), left an enumeration 
of the noble statwes they destroyed: but this part of his work is 
not to be found in any of the printed editions of that historian; 
having been, perhaps, fraudulently suppressed‘. It is however preserved 
in a MS. Code of Nicetas, which was given to the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford by Sir Thomas Roe, Bart. upon his return from Constantinople 
in 1628, after being Ambassador from the King of Great Britain to the 
Ottoman Porte. The Rev. Georce Apam Browne, M.A. Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, has presented to the author the following 
elegant and most accurate version of this interesting fragment. Those 
who may choose to consult the original, will find it inserted in the 
Bibliotheca of Fabricius*. The account it gives of the mischiefs done 
by Baldwyn’s army is so particularly suited to what the author has 
already said upon the subject, and withal so exceedingly curious in itself, 
that he is convinced every reader of this work will be gratified by seeing 
it, divested of the obscurities and incongruous metaphors of the 
Byzantine historian. 

Mr. Browne has accompanied his t 
some valuable Notes. Alluding to the difficulty of rendering it intelli- 
gible, he says: “I have endeavoured to follow the original text as 
closely as I could; although I have found occasional difficulties in so 
doing, as I did not always exactly comprehend what the honest Greek 
meant by some of his expressions. JWolfius, who published at 
Augsburgh, in the year 1557, a Latin translation of Nicetas’s 


Fiistory, 


(1) “ It was perhaps designedly omitted,”’ (says Mr. Harris,) “ through fraud, or shame, or both.” 
See Harris’s Philological Enquiries, Part IIT. chap. 5. p. 302. Lond. 1781. 

(2) It is not, however, in the last and best edition of Fabricius, printed at Hamburg in 1801; but 
the reader will find it in the edition cited by Mr. Harris; or in that of Hamburg, 1714. Vol. VI. 
chap. 5. p. 405. 
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History, together with the Greek text, has given a very just account 
of his style. I will quote his words :—‘ Ex affectatione nescio cujus 
insolentis elegantie et poétice dictionis emulatione, in salebras szepé 
incidit, et duris, ne ineptis dicam, utitur metaphoris; in procemio 
preesertim, ubi cumprimis disertus videri cupit : gw0d si totam historiam 
simili oratione involvisset, in latomias ire, quam molesttis converstonis 
conflictari maluissem. Now what Wolfius has said of the procemium, is 
very true of the fragment I have translated, and of whose existence 
Wolfius was ignorant. By the way, both Harris and Gibbon are 
mistaken in supposing that this narrative of Nicetas, which is extant in 
a MS. copy in the Bodletan Library, was first published by Fabricius, 
in the sixth volume of his Bibliotheca Greca, anno 1714; since it first 
appeared in Banduri’s Antiquities, anno 1711, together with a Latin 
translation, and some notes. Banduri mentions that the fragment 


exists also in a MS. in the Library of the Vatican.” 


TRANSLATION 
OF 


A FRAGMENT of NICETAS THE CHONIATE 


By the Rev. G. A. BROWNE, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

“From the very commencement”, they [the Latins] displayed their national 
covetousness ; and struck out a new system of rapine, which had escaped all the 
former despoilers of the Imperial City; for they opened and plundered all the romBs 
OF THE EMPERORS, in the Herotim, at the great Church of the Apostles. They 
sacrilegiously laid their hands upon every golden ornament, and every chalice which 
had been studded with pearls and precious stones. They gazed with admiration at 


the 


(3) In the original, Teeuu%, or the line which marked the barrier or starting-place in the 
Hippodrome, 
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the body of JusTINIAN ', which after so many centuries exhibited no mark of decay ; 


but they refrained not from appropriating to themselves the sepulchral ornaments. 
These western barbarians spared neither the diving nor the dead; but beginning 
with Gop and his servants, they shewed themselves, upon all occasions, indiscrimi- 
nately impious. Shortly afterwards, they tore down the veil of the sanctuary in 
the great cathedral [Sancta Sophia), which in itself was highiy valuable ; but its 
golden border was the object.of their cupidity. Their wants, however, were not 
yet supplied ; for these barbarians are insatiable. They cast their eyes on the 
brazen statues, and consigned them tothe flames. The colossal image of Juno, 
which stood in the Forum of Constantine, was melted into staters. Four oxen ¢ould 
scarcely draw the head of this statue to the Imperial Palace. The SHEPHERD OF 
Ipa was next dislodged from his base, where he was standing with VENUs, in 
the act of presenting to her the golden apple of discord. But what shall I say of 
that *FOUR-SIDED MONUMENT OF BRAss, whose height rivalled the loftiest pillars 
in the whole city! Who is there, that did not admire its various devices? On its 
sides were represented birds pouring forth their vernal melody ; the ploughman’s 
toils; the shepherd’s relaxations; the very bleating of the sheep; the frisking of the 
lambs. The sea itself was engraven: and multitudes of fish were beheld; some in 
the act of being taken ; others overpowering the nets, and again dashing into the 
deep. In another part, a troop of naked Cupids were sporting, and pelting apples at 
each other, whilst laughter shook their sides. The monument itself terminated in a 
pyramid, on whose apex stood a female figure, which turned at the slightest impulse 
of the air, and hence was denominated ‘the Hand-maid of the Winds.’ This 
exquisite piece of workmanship was delivered over to the flames; and at the 
same time they destroyed AN EQUESTRIAN FIGURE of more than mortal size, 
which stood upon a tabular plinth, in the Forwm Tauri. Some conjectured this 
statue to represent Joshua the son of Nun, stretching out his hand to the sun going 
down, and commanding it ‘to stand still upon Gibeon.’ The better informed 
recognised it to be the statue of BELLEROPHON mounted on PEGAsuS; for the 
horse was represented, like that winged steed, unbitted, and spurning the ground 
with his hoof; a horse every way* worthy of his rider, and one that could tread 


on 


(1) The sepulchre of Justinian was of pure gold, as we learn from some wretched. verses of Corippus: 
“Donec Apostolici subeuntes atria templi 
Inclyta sacrato posuissent membra sepulchro, 
Quod prius ipse sibi puro construxerat auro.” 
(2) Cedrenus has described this wind-obelisk, and says that it was erected by Theodosius the 
Great: he calls it Avegodigioy, instead of ’ Aveuodavasoy. 


(3) Banduri has given dda. Fabricius reads ¢d3eéa», which I prefer. 
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on air as well as on earth*. There was a story very generally credited, and the 
tradition has reached to our times, that the image of a man was concealed in the 
horse’s left-foot, fore. By some, this image was said to represent a Venetian’; by 


others, one of the Western nations who were not in alliance with the Romans; or, 


lastly, a Bulgarian. Great labour had been bestowed in properly securing the hoof, 


so that the secret might not be discovered. When the horse was afterwards cut into 
pieces, and, together with its rider, consigned to the flames, a brazen image was 
found buried in the hoof, wrapped in a cloak of woollen texture: the Latins 
threw it into the flames, without troubling themselves to decipher the meaning. 
These barbarians, who had no love of what is beautiful, spared not the 

images 


(4) In Banduri’s Collection of the Antiquities of Constantinople, there are Four Books by an 
anonymous author: in the first of which we meet with a description of the same Equestrian 
Statue in the Forum Tauri. His words are: ‘‘ In the middle of the Forum is an Equestrian 
‘“* Statue, which some consider to represent Joshua the son of Nun; others, Bellerophon. It was 
“ brought from Antioch. The porphyritic base of this statue was inscribed with the history of the 
““ Russians *, who were finally to destroy the city itself. To avert this destruction, there was a 
“ small bronze Figure + of a man, with his knees bent, and his arms bound. The left foot of the 
“horse explained the meaning of the characters engraven.”’ 

(5) The text of the Fragment as published by Banduri, differs occasionally from that of 
Fabricius. An inspection of the MS. itself could alone determine which is the more correct. 
And if we may judge from the Latin translations, they did not always agree in the meaning of 
different passages; for instance, in the account of the Equestrian Statue in the Forum Tauri, 
Banduri reads, *Ex rod ray Beverinwy yevous rsvds élvas: and translates it, “‘ Cujusdam esse ex factione 
Veneti,” referring to the Blue Faction of the Cireus. The text in Fabricius runs thus, Tisai wey x 
rod ov Beveriwv:’ and the translation is, “‘ Ex Venetis aliquem referre sunt qui tradiderunt.” 
In my opinion, it refers to the Blue Faction of the Circus, and not to the Venetian people. I am 
confirmed in this opinion by the passage which I have translated from the Anonymous Author, 
where he speaks of this same magical Image; and then mentions the future destruction of the 
city by the ‘ Russians,’ as Banduri seems to understand the passage. The words are, “:adrcvrwy ‘Pas 
xoebiiy god. For ‘Pas we sihould doubtless read ‘Povciwv: and these Russians were no other than the 
Faction of the Circus, between whom and the Blues there existed a mortal hatred. You are 
aware, that of the ‘ Four factions,’ the Red and Green had coalesced against the Blue and White : 
hence, an image of the Blue Faction was secretly placed in the statue, as a charm against the 
violence of the opposite faction. In the description of the Charioteers, Banduri has given the 
word ‘Puyéiov in the text; for which, in his note, he proposes to substitute Evgirov. But the 


. e , 7 e . 
word is clearly ‘Poveiov; and refers to the Red Faction, so often mentioned. 


* See the subsequent Note (5). 

+ The celebrated Palladium, which has given its name to images of this description, ‘ the Safe-guards of cities,” was 
secretly conveyed from Rome, where it had rested since the time of Romulus, to his new city, by Constantine. These 
images were denominated gro:xela, and teAgcuata. From this latter word sprung the Arabic word Tilsemat, and our 
word Talisman, 
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images which stood in the Hippodrome, and all the other precious works oi 
art, but coined them into money; exchanging what was precious for what was 
vile, and giving for small pieces of money what had been wrought at an immense 
expense. First, they doomed to destruction the mighty statue of HERCULES 
TRIHESPERUS'. The hero was represented recumbent on an osier-basket, the 
lion’s skin thrown over him: the fierceness of the animal was visible even in the 
brass, and seemed to affright the idle multitude around : he was sitting without his 
quiver, his bow, or his club: his right leg and arm were extended to their utmost ; 
his left knee was bent, and he was resting his left arm on the elbow: the rest of his 
hand was extended, the open palm denoting his dejection of mind: his head was 
gently reclined; and he seemed pensive and indignant at the labours which 
Eurystheus, as his superior, had imposed upon him, through envy rather than 
necessity: his chest was ample, his shoulders broad, his hair curled, his buttocks 
brawny, his arms sinewy, and his size equal to the idea which Lys7ppus had conceived 
of the real Hercules: he was indeed the master-piece in brass of that artist. 
The statue was of such magnitude, that his thumb was equal to the waist, and his 
leg to the size’ of an entire man; and yet this HercuLEs, such as I have represented 
him, could find no favour from barbarians, who affected to prize fortitude above the 
other virtues, and to arrogate the possession of it to themselves.—They next laid 
their hands upon the statue of the ass LOADED, AND THE ASS-DRIVER 
FOLLOWING; which Augustus had erected at Nicopolis, near the promontory of 
Actium, from an incident which had occurred to him the night before the battle of 
Actium. As he was reconnoitring the camp of Antony, a man met him, driving 
an ass: upon being questioned by Cesar, who he was, and whither he was going, 
he replied, ‘ My name is Nicon’, and the ass is called Nicander, and I am going to 
Cesar’s camp.’ Nor did they spare the Hymna and the SHE-woL¥F which had 
suckled Romulus and Remus ; but for the sake of afew staters of brass, they destroyed 
and melted down these memorials of the origin of their race. Also the statue of the 
MAN WRESTLING WITH THE LION; and the RIVER-HORSE OF THE NILE, whose 
hinder-parts terminate in a tail with prickly scales; and the ELEPHANT shaking 
his proboscis; and the SpHinxxEs, with the faces of women and the bodies of 
wild beasts, furnished with wings as well as feet, and able to contend in air with 
the mightiest birds; and the UNBITTED STEED, with his ears erect, neighing, and 

proudly 


eee gS ene enrages Bs 


(1) ** Sprung from triple night.” Vide Lycophron, vy. 33. 
(2) This story is related, with some little variation, by Plutarch and Suetonius. In Plutarch, whom 
Suetonius follows, the man replies, “ My name is Eutyches (Fortunate); and the name of the ass is 


Ntcon (Victorious).”” Vide Plutarch, Life of Antony; and Suetonius, Oct. Ces. Augustus, 
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proudly pawing the ground. There was a group, also, consisting of ScyLLa with the 
fierce animals into which half her body had been changed ; and near her was the 
ship of Ulysses, into which these animals were leaping, and devouring some of the 
crew. In the Hippodrome, also, was placed the BRAZEN EaG ir, the work of 
Apotlonius Tyaneus, and a wonderful monument of his magical power. That 
philosopher, when visiting Byzantium, had been asked for a charm against the 
venomous bites of the serpents which then infested the place. For this purpose he 
employed all his magical skill, with the devil for his coadjutor, and elevated * upon 
a column a lraxen Eagle. Great was the pleasure it afforded; and the sight 
attracted and detained the beholders, in the same manner as mariners were 
formerly rivetted by the songs of the Sirens. The wings of the bird were expanded 
for flight ; but a serpent in his talons, twining around him, impeded his soaring. 
The head of the reptile seemed approaching the wings, to inflict a deadly bite ; but 
the crooked points of the talons kept him harmless; and instead of struggling with 
the bird, he was compelled to droop his head, and his breath and his venom expired 
together. The eagle was looking proudly, and almost crowing out, Victory! and from 
the joy of his eye one might suppose that he intended to transport the dead body of 
the reptile through the air. Forgetful of his circling spires, and no longer venomous, 
the serpent remained as a warning to his species, and seemed to bid them betake 
themselves for ever to their hiding-places. But this figure of the Eagle was more 
admirable still, for itservedas a dial: the horary divisions of the day were marked by 
lines inscribed on its wings ; these were easily discernible, by the skilful observer, when 
the sun’s rays were not intercepted by clouds. But what shall I say of the sraruE 
oF HELEN? how shall I describe the white-armed daughter of Tyndarus, with her 
taper neck and well-turned ancles ?—she, who united all Greece against Troy, and 
laid Troy in ashes; who, from the coast of Asia, visited the shores of the Nile, 
and finally revisited her native Sparta. Did she soften these barbarians? did 
she subdue these iron-hearted ? No, verily! she, who once captivated all beholders, 
was now powerless :—and yet she was adorned, as for a public spectacle, with all her 
drapery ; her vest, transparent as the spider’s web; her fillet, and the coronet of gold 
and precious stones which encircled her brow, and dazzled by its splendour: her hair 
was partly confined in a knot, and partly waving in the wind, and flowing to her 
knees; and the figure, though cast in brass, seemed fresh as the descending dew, 

while 


f 


(3) Apollonius, without doubt, was endeavouring to imitate Moses in the Wilderness. Vide 


Numbers, chap. xxi. 
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while her swimming’ eyes provoked love: her lips, like the rose-bud, were just 
opening, as if to address one, while a graceful smile met and enraptured the beholder. 
But the joy which sparkled in her eye, and the well-arched brows, and the grace and 
symmetry of her whole person, no description can adequately convey to posterity. 
But, O Hexen! matchless beauty! scion of the Loves! Venus’s peculiar care ! 
choicest gift of Nature! prize of victory! where were your nepenthes, and that 
sovereign balm of all ills, which Polydamna’*, the wife of Thone, bestowed upon 
you ?—where were your irresistible philtres? why did you not employ. them now, 
as formerly? I believe that Destiny had decreed that you should perish by fire— 
you, whose very image ceased not to inflame the beholders into love! I might 
almost add, that, by consigning this your image to the flames, the Latins avenged the 
manes of their ancestors*, and the destruction of their paternal city, Troy! But the 
mad and unfeeling avarice of these men will not suffer me to indulge a pleasantry :— 
whatever was rare, whatever was beautiful, they coveted and destroyed. Those 
verses’, which Homer sang in thy praise, O beauteous Helen! were in vain 
addressed to illiterate barbarians, who were ignorant even of their very alphabet. 
Another circumstance must also be mentioned: Upona colwmnwas erected A FEMALE 
FIGURE, in the prime of youth and beauty : her hair was collected together, and 
flung backward: the height of the pillar was not beyond the reach of a person 
whose hand was outstretched: the figure itself was unsupported ; and yet its right 
hand held with as much ease the statue of a Horse and its Rider as if it had been 
a goblet of wine ; one foot of the horse being placed in the palm of the hand. He 
who sat upon the horse was of a robust appearance, clad in mail, with greaves on 
his lees, and ready fer battle; the horse was crecting his cars to the sound of the 
trumpet ; his neck was lofty, his nostrils snorting, and his eyes displayed his desire 
for the course; his feet were raised in air, and as if in the attitude of springing to the 
fight.- Near to this statue, and close to the eastern goal of the Circus, which belonged 


to 


(1) Thus Anacreon, Ode 28. bids the painter represent his mistress’s eye, 
“Aua yraunoy ws Abayns, 
“Aua oyeoy ws Kudzens. 
So also Lucian, in his Dialogue of “ the Portrait,’ speaks of the swimming softness of the eye blended 
with vivacity. 
(2) Vide Hom. Od. lib. iv. ver. 228. 
(3) “ Ultus avos Trojx, templa et temerata Minerve.” Virg. Zneid. lib, vi. 841. 
(4) Vide II. iii. ver. 215. 


‘““ No wonder such celestial charms 
For nine long years have set the world in arms ! 
What winning graces ! what majestic mien ! 


She moves a goddess, and she looks a queen.” 
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to the Red faction >, were placed the figures of VICTORIOUS CHARIOTEERS, as lessons 
of their art : by their gesture, if not by their voice, they exhorted the drivers not to 
slacken the reins as they approached the pillar (called Nyssé)°; but, reining in their 
steeds, to turn them in a narrow compass, and, lashing them to their full speed, 
compel the adverse charioteer to make a larger sweep, and thus to lose ground, 
even though his horses were swifter of foot, if he were less skilful in the manage- 
ment of them.—Another group of surprising and exquisite workmanship in brass 
closes the description. Ona square plinth of marble, AN ANIMAL rested, which at 
first sight might have been taken for an Ox, only that its tail was too short, and it 
wanted a proper depth of throat, and its hoofs were not divided. ANOTHER ANIMAL, 
whose whole body was covered with rough scales, which even in brass were 
formidable, had seized upon the former animal with his jaws, and nearly throttled 
him. There were different opinions concerning these animals, which I shall not 
attempt to reconcile. Some imagined them to represent the Basilisk and the Asp: 
others, the Crocodile and the River-horse of the Nile. I shall content myself 
with describing the extraordinary contest between them ; how both were mutually 
injuring and injured; were destroying and destroyed; were struggling for the 
victory ; were conquering and conquered. The body of one animal was swollen from 
the head tothe feet, and appeared greener than the colour of the frog; the 
lightning of his eve was quenched, and his vital powers seemed failing fast, so that 
the beholders might have imagined him already dead, only that his feet still sup- 
ported and kept his body upright. The other animal, which was held fast in the 
jaws of its adversary, was moving his tail with difficulty; and, extending his mouth, 
was in vain struggling to escape from the deadly gripe. Thus each was inflicting 
death upon the other; the struggle was the same, and the victory terminated in the 
common destruction of both. These examples of mutual destruction I have been 
led to mention, not only from the sculptured representation of them, and from their 
taking place among fierce and savage beasts, but because this mutual carnage is not 
unfrequent among the nations which have waged war against us Romans*;—they 


have massacred and destroyed each other, by the favour of Christ towards us, who 


“ scattereth the people that delight in war ;”’ who has no pleasure in blood; who 
causes the just man “ to tread upon the Basilisk and the Asp,” and to * trample 
the lion and the dragon under his feet.”’ 


ae ee eneene ee aac Se damental ———— 


(5) Vide Gibbon, 40th chapter, who has described the different factions of the Circus,—the Green, 
the Red, the White, and the Blue. 

(6) For a particular description of the Chariot-race, we must look to the 23d Book of the Iliad, 
and read the instructions of Nestor to his son Antilochus: nor should we omit the lively and glowing 
description of a chariot-race, with its attendant accidents, in the Electra of Sophocles, ver. 700. 

(7) The Byzantine Historians were fond of giving to their countrymen the appellation of Romans ; 


as Constantinople had long been the seat of Empire, and was considered as a New Rome. 
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No. II. 


A 
LIST OF ALL THE PLANTS 


COLLECTED DURING THESE TRAVELS, 


IN GREECE, EGYPT, AND THE HOLY LAND. 


PPP LILI LIL OP OLE 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 


LLP L LLL LLL ELIDA 


NV. B. In this List will be found about sixty NEW sPECIES; the distinctive characters of which being 
fully described in the Notes to the Three Sections of PART THE SECOND, the Generic names only of the 
new-discovered Plants are now given. 

When the name of no Botanical writer occurs after the specific appellations of Plants which have 
been described by other authors, that of Linneus is to be understood. 

The English vulgar names, having often no reference to the Latin, but being sometimes quite at 
variance with them, were placed before the scientific appellations in the body of the work; but as this 
could not be done consistently with an alphabetical arrangement, they have been now introduced as they 
were placed in the Appendix to the First Parr of these Travels; immediately following the Linnean. 
Perhaps it might have been as well if they had been wholly omitted; but there are persons who desire 


their insertion. 


ACACIA Arabica (Willd.) . . Arabian Acacia. . - +. . Egypt. 

Acacia Stephaniana (Willd.) . . Stephan’s Acacia. . + + + Holy Land. 

Achillea Santolina . . . . . Lavender Cotton Milfoil. . . Gulph of Glaucus,—Nelson’s Isle. 
Adonis vernalis, . . »« . « « Spurge Adonis, or Pheasant’s-eye. Mount Hemus, 

Holy Land. 

Aira (nova species) . . . . Holy Land. 

Alyssum deltoideum . . . . « Purple-blossomed Alysson . . Troas (Source of Scamander). 


JE gilops ovata . . . . 


Alum subhirsutum.-.  . . .. -« Hirsute Garlic : > .6 sk. be Cos. 
Cos. 


Gulph of Glaucus, 


Allium (nova species). 

Alopecurus (nova species) . . . Fox-tail Grass : 
Amni Copticum (Willd.) . . . Coptic Bishop’s-weed. . + + Holy Land (Jaffa). 
Holy Land (Nazareth). 


Amini Copecium . ws 6 | ah 
Holy Land (Jaffa). 


Anabasis spinosissuma.. 2 5 0 6: 2 6 oe tt wt tw 


Anacyclus Creticus . . «+ + 
Anagallis arvensis. . « + 

Anagyris fetida . ». » + « 
Anchusa cespitosa (Willd) . . 
Anchusa undulata . . « + 
Anemone coronaria . «+ « «+ 
Anemone hortensis. . + « + 
Anemone Apennin&d ». « « + 
Anemone (nova species). . . 
Anemone (nova species) . . . 
Anemone ranunculoides . . . 
Anethum graveolens . . « + 
Anthericum Liliago . . « « 
Anthyllis cornicina . . « . 
Antirrhinum arvense. - « « 
Antirrhinum Pelisserianum  . 
Antirrhinum Elatine. . . . 
Antirrhinum Cymbalaria . . 
Antirrhinum (nova species). 
Antirrhinum Orontium . . . 
Arbutus Andrachne . . . . 
Aristolochia Maurorum . . . 
Asparagus aphyllus . . « »« 
Asphodelus ramosus . . «. .» 


Asplenium Ceterach . . . . 


Astragalus longiflorus . . . 
Astragalus breticus A ae ae 
Atractylis humilis. . : . .- 


Atripler Hlatimus. 204s. 
Atropa Mandragora . .. . 
Arum Arisarum . 9. + « 
Baccharis Dioscorides. . . . 
Bromus (nova species) . . . 
Bupleurum? (nova species) : 
Bupthalmum aquaticum. . . 
Campanula erinus. . . 
Campanula rupestris (Sibthorpe) 
Campanula tomentosa (Ventenet.) 
Cannabis sativa. . 

Capparis spinosa. Eee 
(Willd). . 


Cardamine (nova species) .. . 


Cakile AEgyptiaca 


Caucalis arvensis . .. . 


Caucalis pumila 


. 


. 
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Cretan Anacyclus . . . 
Common Pimpernel . . . 


Turfy Bugloss . - .- .- 


Wave-leaved Bugloss . . 


Narrow-leaved Garden Anemone. 


Garden Anemone... . 


. . . . . . . . . . 


Crowfoot-leaved Anemone . 


Grass-leaved Anthericum , 


Horned Kidney-vetch ~ 


Field Snap-dragon. . . . 


Pelisser’s Snap-dragon . . 


Rlvelhimn: \ she ret ae 


Ivy-leaved Snap-dragon . 


. 


Snap-dragon- - . + + + 


Common Calf’s-snout. . . 


Broad-leaved Strawberry-tree 


Moorish Birthwort ASICS 


Leafless Asparagus .. . 
Branching Asphodel . . . 
Common Spleenwort - . . 
Long-flowered Milk-vetch . 
Andalusian Milk-vetch . . 


Dwarf-rayed Thistle . . . 


Great Shrubby Purslane . . 


. The Mandrake Plant . . . 


Friar’s) €owl <2... « s 


Brome-grass. «+ - 


Forked Bell-flower. . . . 
Rock Bell-flower . .. . 
Downy Bell-flower. . . . 
Common’ Hemp. ...... 

Common Caper-tree . . . 
‘Egyptian Sea-rocket. . . 
BadieseSmock "5. 5 feu yd 


Corn Bastard Parsley. . . 


Dwarf Bastard Parsley . . 


NH, 


“ive 


Rhodes,—Lower Egypt. 

Cos. 

Troas. 

Gulph of Glaucus. 

Cos.—Rhodes. 

Troas (Source of Scamunder). 

Troas. 

Troas. 

Troas. 

Troas (Mount Gargarus). 

Bulgaria (Mount Hemus). 

Holy Land (Nazareth). 

Gulph of Glaucus. 

Gulph of Glaucus. 

Troas. 

Gulpb of Glaucus. 

Holy Land. 

Rhodes. , 

Rhodes. 

Gulph of Glaucus. 

Troas (Source of Scamander). 

Gulph of Glaucus, 

Gulph of Glaucus.—Coast of Egypt. 

Cos. i 

Troas (Mount Gargarus). 

Troas. 

Rhodes. 

Troas.—Gulph of Glaucus,—Coast 
of Egypt. 

Holy Land, 

Cos.—Attica (Plain of Marathon). 

Greece (Delphi, Castahian fountain). 

Egypt. 

Gulph of Glaucus. 

Holy Land (Jaffa). 

Cyprus. 

Gulph of Glaucus. 

Greece (Parnassus). 

Gulph of Glaucus. 

Egypt. 

Cyprus.—Holy Land (Jaffa). 

Gulph of Glaucus.—Coast of Egypt 

Troas (Bonarbashy). 

Lower Egypt. 

Lower Egypt.—Coast of Ditto. 
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Centaurea (nova species) . 
Centaurea calcitrapa. « . 
Centaurea calcitrapoides. . 
Centaurea monocantha . . 
Centaurea pumila. . « « 
Ceratonia Siliqua . . . . 
Cerinthe major. «. . « s 
Cheiranthus (nova species) . 
Chelidonium Glaucium . . 
Cherleria (nova species). . 
Chironia Centaurium (Willd.) 


Chironia maritima (Willd.) . 


Chrysanthemum coronarium 
Cichorium divaricatum . . 


Cicer arietinum. . ...+ - 


Cineraria (nova species) . 
Cistus (nova species) . . . 
Cistus Creticus . 

Cistus crispus « 6 © « + 
Cistus Monspeliensis . . . 
Cistus salvifolius . 
Convolvulus alth@oides . . 
Convolvulus Dorycinium. . 
Convelvulus lanatus (Willd.) 
Cordia Myxa . .. 
Cotula anthemoides . . . 
Cotyledon Umbilicus . . . 
Cressa Cretica . «. 1 
Crocus (nova species). . . 
Crocus autumnalis . . . 
Crocus vernus . . 

Croton tinctorium . . . . 
Crucianella angustifolia’. . 
Cynanchum acutum . . . 


Cynoglossum cheirifolium 


. 
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Star Phistle’ .> 0. Lee. 
Star Thistle... “20 geie 4 ue 
False Star Thistle’. . °. °. 
Simple-spined Centaury. . 
Dwarf Centaury .. . 

Carob-tree—St. John’s Bread 
Great Honeywort’. . . . 
Wall-flower’. . . . % 

Yellow-horned Poppy. . . 
Lesser‘Centaury ... . 
Sea’ Centaury—Gentian . . 


. . . . . . . 


Branching Endive. . . . 


Common Chick-pea . . 


Cretan Rock-rose . . . 


. Curled-leaved Cistus . 


Montpelier Rock-rose . . 
Sage-leaved Rock-rose 
Althwa-leaved Bindweed. . 
Wooly Bindweed 
Smooth-leaved Corda. . 
Camomile Cotula’. . . . 
Navelwort "0 3 es 
Cretan=Cress:s isiaie eps oe se 
Autumnal Saffron . . 
Spring Saffron . . . 


Dyer’s'‘Groton. . . |. 


. Narrow-leaved Crosswort . 


Sharp-leaved Cynanchum 


. 


Cyprus. 

Cyprus.—Holy Land (Jaffa). 

Holy Land. 

Holy Land (Jaffa). 

Cyprus. 

Cyprus.—Holy Land (Jaffa). 

Cos, 

Egypt (Rosetta). 

Holy Land. 

Greece (Parnassus). 

Gulph of Glaucus. 

Cyprus. 

IV. B. Found by our companion, Dr. 
John Hume, at a ruined aqueduct 


near to Larneca. We never saw 
it in any other part of the island. 


Holy Land (Cana of Galilee). 

Lower Egypt. 

Holy Land (Mount Sion).—Greece 
(Thermopyle) . 

Greece (Parnassus). 

Holy Land. 

Gulph of Glaucus. 

Troas (Source of Scamander). 

Attica (Plain of Marathon). 

Gulph of Glaucus. 

Attica. 

Cyprus. 

Holy Land. 

Egypt. 

Coast of Egypt. 

Gulph of Glaucus. ’ 

Egypt. 

Troas (Mount Gargarus). 

Attica (Plain of Marathon.) 

Troas. 

Egypt. 

Holy Land.—Gulph of Glaueus. 

Egypt. 


- Wallflower-leaved Hound’s-tongue, Gulph of Glaucus. 


Cynoglossum.lanceolatum (Willd.) 


Cynoglossum pictum . « + 
Daphne Alpina . .« s 
Daphne argentea. . . . 
Daphne gnidium . « . . 


Delphinium (nova species) . 


. 


. 


Lance-leaved Hound’s-tongue . 


Spot-leaved Hound’s-tongue 
Alpine Daphne ra 


Silvery Mezereon . . . 


. Flax-leaved Daphne . . 


Larkspur 6.3. soe, 


. 


Gulph of Glaucus. 
Cos. 

Greece (Parnassus). 
Troas. 

Greece (Mount Helicon). 
Holy Land (Cana of Galilee). 


Delphiniumincanum  . . « 
Delphinium peregrinum 
Dianthus (nova species) . 


Dianthus fruticosus (Smith). 


Dianthus monadelphus . . 
Dolichos Dijne (Forskahl) . 
Drypis spinsa . . . 6 
Echinops (nova species). . . 
Echium Creticum . . . 
Evchium setosum. . . . 
Erica vagans 

Eryngium cyaneum (Sibthorpe) 
Eryngium dichotomum . . 
Ethulia conyroides’. . . . 


. , . \ 
Euphorbia (nova species) 
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- Hoary Larkspur . 

- Nine-petalled Larkspur 
Pink 

j-breeePink: °s- « Mivieutas 


SynianePinks . "Seis 5 


. Egyptian Dolichos 


. Thorny Thistle of Theophrastus 


. Cretan Viper’s Bugloss 
. Bristly Bugloss 


Cornish Heath: 5-0." 5°". 


- BlueiSea Holly. 5. 


. Dichotomous Sea Holly . 


- Panicled Ethulia.. . 


Holy Land. 
Holy Land.—Cyprus. 
Holy Land (Nazareth). 


Seriphus. 


iV. B. Gathered in that island by 
Mr. Dodwell, and by him pre- 


sented to us at Constantinople. 
Holy Land (Vazareth). 
Egypt. 


. Greece (Parnassus). 


Holy Land. 

Cos.—Rhodes. 

Holy Land (Jaffa). 

Gulph of Glaucus.—Attica. 
Cyprus. 

Lower Egypt. 

Egypt. 

Cyprus. 


Euphorbia (nova species) MOPUTMOL covthnc ches tee tar als Gulph of Glaucus. 
Euphorbia Aleppica . . . . .AleppoSpurge . . .. Holy Land (Jerusalem), 
Euphorbia falcata. . . . . . Sickle-leaved Spurge . . . Cyprus. 


Gulph of Glaucus. 
Holy Land (Juffa). 


Greece (Parnassus). 


Euphrasia latifolia . . Broad-leaved Eyebright 


Euphorbia malacophylla . . Soft-leaved Spurge 
Euphorbia myrsinites . - Myrtle:Spuree. si) 5... 25). 
- Wood Spurge; « « « Gulph of-Glaucus. 
Holy Land. 
Holy Land. 


Coast of Egypt. 


Euphorbia sylvatica 
Exoacantha (nova species) . Prickly-fruited Spinewort 
Euoacantha heterophylla: (yee 6 eng | I Te 


Festuca divaricata (Desfont Spreading Fescue . 


Festuca pungens. . . . . . Pungent Fescue. . Lower Egypt.—Holy Land. 
Ficus syeamorus. . . . . . «The Tree-Sycamore . Egypt (Isle of Rhaouda), &c. 


Fragaria sterilis . Barren Strawberry . Mount Gargarus.—Mount Hemus. 


Frankenia hirsuta... . Hairy Sea-Heath . . Cyprus. 


Gulph of Glaucus. 
Holy Land (Jaffa). — Gulph of 
Glaucus.— Lower Egypt.— Nel- 


Frankenia pulverulenta -. Powdered Sea-Heath 


Frankenia revoluta (Forskah]) - Revolute-leaved Sea-Heath . . 


son’s Island. 


iV. B. This is a low, branching, shrubby plant, varying from about six inches to a foot, 
or more, in height. The leaves are nearly oval, disposed in whorls on the stem, 
and turned back at their edges, with a little bristly fringe on each side towards 
their foot-stalks. .The flowers grow solitary, generally in the forks of the stem, 
but sometimes also at the ends of the branches ; and, as. they wither without falling 
off, are found upon the plant long after its season of flowering. The lower part of the 
calyx is bristly. The plant is yet unknown to the Editors of the Species Plantarum, 
and only published in the Flora Al gyptiaco-Arabica of Forskahl. 


Fumaria bulbosa . . . . Bulbous’ Fumitory . . . Troas.—Source of Scamander. 
Fumaria capreoluta Rampant Fumitory. . . Cos.—Gulph ‘of Glaueus. 
Fumaria officinalis. . . . Common Fumitory. . . . . ‘Troas: 


Fumaria parviflora. . . . . . Small-flowered Fumitory. . . Troas:—Cos.—Gulph of Glaucus. 
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Galanthus nivalis a eee ate 


Galium (nova species) ... . 


Garidella Nigellastrum . .. . 


Geranium molle. . . « « « « 


Gladiolus imbricatus .« . .. . 


Glechoma hederacea .. «.« « . 
Ghnus lotoides ¢ oe 


Gnaphalium luteo-album pac 


Gnaphalium spicatum (Willd.). . 


Gnaphalium stechas 


Hedysarum Alhagi. ». ». . «. 


The favourite food of the Camel. 
. Cock’s-head . 


Hedysarum caput-galli 
Heliotropium (nova species). . 
Helleborus orientalis (Willd.} . . 
Helleborus viridis. .« . 
Herniaria hirsuta . . 

Holcus Durra (Forskahl) 
Hyacinthus comosus . . . « « 
Hyacinthus racemosus . 
Hyacinthus Romanus . . 


Hyoscyamus aureus «6 2 


Hypecoum (nova species). . . 
Hypecoum imberbe . . . 
Hypecoum procumbens . 
Hypericum (nova species) 
Hypericum (nova species) 
Hypericum (nova species) 
Hypericum Coris 

Iberis umbellata 


Illecebrum Paronychia 


Inula Arabica. . 


his graminea . 


. 


Isopyrum thalictroides . . 
Ixia Bulbocodium . .. 
Lagecia cuminoides 
Lagurus ovatus 

Lapsana stellata. . . 
Laserpitium (nova species) 
Lathyrus sativus . . .. 
Lathyrus setifolius .. . 
Lavandula stechus 


Leontice Leontopetalum 
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Snow-drop. . 


. . « 


Soft Crane’s-bill . 
Close-flowered Corn-flag . 
Ground Ivy 


Hairy Glinus . . 


. Jersey Cudweed . 


Spiked Cudweed . 


. Narrow-leaved Cudweed . 


Persian Manna-plant . 


The true Greek Hellebore 


. Green Hellebore . ... . 


. Hairy Rupture-wort . . 


Arabian Corn, or Dora 


. Purple Grape-Hyacinth . 
. Grape Hyacinth . 
- Roman Hyacinth 


- Golden Henbane . 


- Beardless Horned Cumin . 
. Prostrate Horned Cumin . 
. Curled-leaved St. John’s Wort . 
. St. Jonn’s Wort 

. Prostrate St. John’s Wort 

. Heath-leaved St. John’s Wort 


Umbelled Candytuft 


. Mountain Knot-grass 


. Arabian Inula 


. The Grass-leaved Iris . 


Meadow Rue-leaved Isopyrum 


. 


. Hare’s-tail Grass. 


. Starry Nipplewort 


. Chickling Vetch . 

. Bristle-leaved Latbyrus 

. French Lavender . 
HONS Weak see os 


( Forskahl’s 


Troas.—Source of Scamander. 
Gulph of Glaucus, 

Holy Land. 

Cos. 

Gulph of Glaucus. 

Bulgaria. 

Egypt. 

Egypt (Rosetta). 
Lower Egypt.—Coast of Egypt. 
Gulph of Glaucus.—Cos. 

Holy Land.—Cyprus.—Egypt. 
Flora, p. 136.) 

Lower Egypt. 
Holy Land (Cana of Galilee.) 
Greece (Mount Helicon). 

Bulgaria. 

Cyprus. 

Holy Land. 

Cos.—Rhodes. 

Troas. 

Cos. 

Holy Land (Jerusalem, at the 

House of Pilate).—Cos.—Rhodes. 

Troas. 

Troas.—Lower Egypt. 

Troas. 

Cyprus.—Holy Land (Jaffa). 
Gulph ot Glaucus. 

Holy Land (Jaffa). 

Greece (Thermopylae). 

Gulph of Glaucus. 

Gulph of Glaucus.—Holy Land.— 

Lower Egypt.—Cyprus.—Rhodes. 

Holy Land. 

Isle of Cos.—Greece (Thermopyla) . 
Bulgaria. 

Troas. 

Cyprus. 

Lower Egypt. 

Gulph of Glaucus. 

Gulph of Glaucus. 

Cos. 

Gulph of Glaucus. 

Gulph of Glaucus. 
Troas (Bonarbashy). 


Lichen articulatus . 
Linum angustifolium 


Lithospermum (nova species 


Lithospermum ciliatum (Willd.) 


Trthospermum tinctorium 
Lotus (nova species) 
Totus Creticus 

Lotus ornithopodioides . 
Lotus peregrinus 

Lycium Europeum 
Lycopsis arvensis 
Lycopsis (mova species) 
Marrubium acetabulosum 


Marrubium acetabulosum 


VMarrubium hirsutum (Willd.) 


Medicago circinata. . . 
Vedicago marina 
Medicago minima . . . 
Medicago orbicularis 
Medicago polymorpha . 
Mentha Niliaca (Willd.) . 
Mimosa Lebbeck  . 


Mimosa Stephaniana (Willd.) 


Molucella levis. . . . 
Molucella spinosa . 

Verium Oleander. . . . 
Neurada procumbens 


Olea Europea 


Ononis vaginalis (Venten.) 
Ononis vaginalis (Willd.) E 
Ononis (nova species) . 
Onosma (nova species) 
Orchis (nova species) . 
Origanum Onites . 
Origanum (nova species) 
Ornithogalum arvense A 


Ornithogalum luteum. . . 


Ornithogalum nanum (Sibthorpe 


Ornithogalum umbellatum 


Ornithogalum (nova species) 


Orobanche tinctoria (Forskah] 


‘ 


Orobanche (nova species) 


VOL.- EV. 


Jointed Thread-Moss 
» Narrow-leaved Flax 

Gromwell . 

Ciliated Gromwell 


Dyer’s Bugloss 


Cretan Bird’s-foot Trefoil 


Bird’s-foot 


Flat-podded Bird’s-foot Trefoil. 


European Box-Thorn 
Field Bugloss 


Saucer-leaved Horehound 


Hirsute Horehound 


Kidney-podded Medic . 
Sea-side Medic 

Least Medic 
Flat-podded Medic . 
Heart Medic . 
Egyptian Mint 


- Smooth Molucea Balm . 
- Thorny Molucca Balm 
Oleander 
Procumbent Neurada. . 


Common Olive-tree 


Sheathing Rest-harrow 
Sheathing Rest-harrow 


‘ 


Purple Orchis 
Woolly-leaved Marjoram . 
Field Star of Bethlehem 

- Yellow Star of Bethlehem 
Dwarf Star of Bethlehem 
Star of Bethlehem 
Star of Bethlehem 


Dyer’s Broom-rape . 


} Gargarus). 
Cos 
Greece (D Mountain Castalia). 
( past ot J ft 
Troas 
Coast of |] pt 
Levpi 
Rhodes 
Lower hevpt. 
Atti lam of A 1 v7) 
Co 
vy 


Holy Land. 

Gulph of Glaucus 

Holy Land. 

Attica (Plain of Marathon, Tomb 
of the Athenians). 

Cos. 

Lower Egypt. 

Lower Egypt. 

Rhodes. 

Gulph of Glaucus. 

Egypt. 

Egypt. 

Holy Land. 

Holy Land. 

Holy Land (Jerusalem). 

Holy Land (Jaffw). 

Coast of Egypt.—Holy Land. 

Holy Land (Jerusalem, Mount of 
Olives.) —Over all Greece (Ther- 
mopyle), &e. &c. &e. 

Holy Land (Mount of Olives). 

Gulph of Glaucus. 

Cyprus. 

Gulph of Glaucus. 

Troas ( Bornabashy).—Cos. 

Troas {Source of Scamander). 

Holy Land (Cana of Galilee). 


Troas (Aiantéum). 


ote 
Mount Hemus 
Cos 

fount Hemus 
Nelson S I i 
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Pancratium maritimum. . . . Sea-side Pancratium . - Egypt. 

Panicum dactylon. . . . . . Creeping-rooted Panic-grass . Holy Land.—Egypt. 

Panicum turgidum (Forskahl) . . Turgid Panic-grass. . . . . Egypt. 

Passerina hirsuta (Willd.) . . . Hairy Sparrowwort 1... 3.2). Gulph of Glaucus.— Holy Land. 
Peganum retusum. . . . . . Retuse-leaved Peganum . . .  Nelson’s Isle. 

Periploca Esculenta . . . . . Esculent Periploca. 


Phillyrea media. . . . «. «Common Phillyreaa. . . . . Greece—(\Thermopyle). 


Phlomis Herba-venti . . . . . Rough-leaved Jerusalem Sage . Holy Land (Jerusalem). 
Physalis somnifera. . . . . . Cluster-flowered Winter Cherry. Cyprus.—Holy Land (Jaffa). 
Pinas \novaapecies ?) 2 tee So a os ons lar wate ergecs CP ammassuays 
Piantago (nova species). . ... Plantain. . . . . «++ «+ | Cos, 

Plantago Coronopus . . . . . Buckshorn Plantain. . . . . Rhodes. 


Plantago: (nova species)! sis ee. cede sue ge, 14 gee ELOY and: (Java). 


Plantago Psyllium . . . . . Fleawort Plantain. - + « Coast of Egypt. 
Poa Cynosuroides . . . . . « Dog’s-tail Meadow-grass. . . Egypt. 


Polycarpon tetraphyllum. . . . Four-leaved Polycarp . . . . Rhodes. 
Polygaia (novaispecies)): . 1). v:*Milkwort-<. 4. 9 6 re) «4st Cos; 
Polygonum Setosum,(Willd.) . . Bristly Persicaria . . . . . GulphofGlaucus.—Egypt (Rosetta). 
Polypogon (nova species) . . .Grass. ... . . .. « + « Lower Egypt. 
NV.B. This Genus is not mentioned in Martyn’s edit. of Mfiller’s Dictionary. 
Polypogon Monspeliense (Desfont.) Beard-grass . . . . . . . Coast of Egypt. 
Poterium spinosum. . . . . . Shrubby Burnets . . . . . Cos,—Cyprus.—Gulph of Glaucus. 


This plant is remarkable for the various kinds of leaves which it bears at the same time: 
the leaflets or segments of the winged leaves, upon some branches, being quite entire; 
upon others deeply pinnatified; and upon others both sorts growing intermixed: so that 
the most accurate Botanist, not being aware of its versatility, might suppose that 
different specimens, cut from the same plant, belonged to two different species. Even 
on the flowering branches both sorts occur; but the divided leaflets are most prevalent 


on the vonnger shoots, and the entire ones on those that are more rigid and woody. 
. . . \ “1 ) 
Potentitia speciosa (Willd). .2ieg 6) al ee) oe 8 age «> 6) Greece (Parnassus). 
Potentilla reptams . . . . . . Creeping Cinquefoil . . . .  Gulph of Glaucus. 


Potentilla supina . . . . . . Trailing Cinquefoil . . . . . Coast of Egypt. 


Psoralea bituminoa . . . . . Bituminous Psoralea . . . . Gulph of Glaucus. 


Psoralea Palestind ys. 6 tee teh ie ite ee fey, Sh oe enk ce Bote, sas pL aeOly Wand: 

Pulmonaria officinalis . . . . Common Lungwort . . . . Bulgaria. 

Punica granatum. . . . . . Pomegranate . . . . . . . Cyprus.—Holy Land (Jaffa). 

Quercus COCCUINE vel sta aot aeh sc. oA SCATICt Walker. vse -s vk pel et Cos.—Greece (Mount Helicon, Ther- 
mopy le). 


Quercus Aigilops . . . . . .« VALLONIA Oak; called also Great) .. . : 
~ Various parts of Greece. 
prickly-cupped Oak . . . 


Quercus Cernig... i a a, .o Rarkey.. Oakes ack a snl ole Various parts of Greece. 
Ae : 
Quercus Esculus . . . . . . Small prickly-cupped Oak . . Various parts of Greece. 


Quercus Nee <6... oa os.) «> «evergreen Oak... 2... | Various parts:of Greece. 
Quercus gramuntia . . . . . Holly-leaved Oak . . . . . Various parts of Greece. 
Quercus Suber . . . . . . . Cork-tree. . .. =... . Various parts of Greece. 
Quercus (nova species?). . - .«DownyOak...... . Attica (Plain of Marathon). 


Ranunculus Ficaria . . .« « Peter eiir eurtar ao mmre sign (ay! SUF T fb 


Ranunculus (nova species) . 


Reseda undata. . . 


Ricinus Palma- Christi 
Rosa centifolia. « + 
Rubia peregrina « + 
Rumex roseus . «+ + 
2umex aculeatus . . 
Ruscus (nova species) 


Ruta graveolens « .- 


Salicornia cruciata . 


Salsola (nova species 
Salsola Bali 3. 6 04 


Salvia ( a snecies) 
Oaivid (nova species) 


Salvia triloba . . + 


. . 
. ° 
° 

. . 
. . 
. . 


Scabiosa (nova species) ee 


Scabiosa plumosa (Sibthorpe) 


Schenus Mucronatus . 
Scilla bifolia. . . . 


Scirpus Holoschenus . 


( 


Scrophularia (nova spec 


Scrophularia canina .« 
Sedum Cepea 
Sedum Telephium 


Sedum (nova species) 


ies) . 


. 


Senecio rupestris (Waldst.et Ki 


Serapias cordigera. . 


Sesamum Indicum. . 


Silene congesta (Sibthorpe) . 


Sinapisincana. . . 
Smilex aspera. + . 


Solanum nigrum . 


Spartium villosum (Willd.) . 


Spartium vadiatum . 


Stachys cretica. . . 


Statice aphylla (Forskahl ?) 


Statice aristata (Sibthorpe) . 


Statice monopetala. . 
Stipa paleacea . . 


Styrax officinale 


Symphytum? (nova species) 


Tamarix Gallica . - 


Teucrium Chamedrys 
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Wave-leaved Weld. 


Common Palma-Christi 


Hundred-leaved Rose 
Wild Madder . . 
Rosy-seeded Dock . 
Prickly-seeded Dock 


Common Rue. . 


. 


Cross-leaved Glasswort 


Prickly Saltwort 
Saree. 6 sie Sse 
Three-lobed Sage . 


° . ° e - 


Feathered Scabious 
Prickly Bog-rush . 
y bos 


Two-leaved Squill . 


Cluster-headed Club-rush 


Picwort... .. . 


oe Riowor 
Dog’s Figwort . . 


Spreading-flowered Stonecrop 


Orpine ee per: 


Stonecrop. . 


taibd.) Rock Ragwort . 


- Heart-lipped Serapias 


. 


Indian Sesame . 


Hoary Mustard . . 
Rough Bindweed 
Common Nightshade 
Cretan Broom 
Radiating Broom . 


Cretan Kedge-Nettle 


Awned Sea-Lavender 


Broad-leaved Shrubby Sea-Lavender, Gulph of Glaucus.— Nelson’s Isle. 
Lower Egypt.—Nelson’s [sle. 


Chaffy Feather-grass 


Storax-tree . . 


French Tamarisk 


Common Germander 


Cos, 


Lower Egypt.—Rhodes, 


Holy Land.—Egypt. 
Rhodes. 


Gulph of Glaucus. 


Gulph of Glat cus.—Coast of Egypt. 


Rhode d° 


Troas (Source of Scamander). 


Greece (Thermopyla 
Coast of Egypt. 
Rosetta. 
Holy Land 
Troas. 
Gulph of Glaucus. 
Holy Land (Jaffa), 
Cyprus. 


Lower Egypt. 


Between Constantinople aud the 


Danube. 


Troas.—Coast of Egypt. 


Gulph of Glaucus. 
Gulph of Glaucus, 
Troas. 

Holy Land. 

Holy Land. 
Zulgaria. 


Gulph of Glaucus. 


Holy Land (Jerusalem). 


Greece (Delphi, Castalian spring). 


Gulpb of Glaucus. 


Holy Land.—Greece ( Thermopyl@). 


Attica (Plain of Marathon). 


Cos. 
Gulph of Glaucus. 


Gulph of Glaucus. 


Lower Egypt.—Coast of Egypt.— 


Nelson’s Isle. 


Cyprus.—Holy Land (Jaffa). 


Gulph of Glaucus. 


Holy Land (Jerusalem 


Holy Land.—Attica Plain of Mu- 


rathon). 


Holy Land.—Greece (Thermopylae). 


leve, Nazareth). 
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Teucrium oriental Multifid Germander ¢ ite) Janes oly dvand: 
Teucrium (nova species) . ot bts AGEL MANGEE ewes) tise is, Hea eet Sy Mount Hemus. 
3 - » +». PoleyGermander .. . eiiee. Lower Egypt.—Cyprus. 
im Polium - . » . . Mountain Poley ; Troas. 
hlaspi saxatile : - +. « Round-leaved Shepherd’s-purse. Troas (Source of Scamander). — 
Lower Egvpt. 
sored nova species) ambigua? (nobis). This may be a new Genus. Greece ( Thermopyle). 
cata oe ee ew ew ew ww |) Cyprus.—Holy Land (Jerusalem 

Zordylium (nova species) ent a Sid Vit ee eee Se rie Cos. 

Tordyl apulum oot e sta Dwart Hartworts 24 i 1. Cos. 

Tyibulus terrestvis . . . « « « Sis cutie tse Cae a, ote Cyprus. 

Trifolium agrarium RS) Me! Upright Hop-Trefoil NOR A Gulph of Glaucus. 

Trifolium clypeatum . . . . . Shield-bearing Trefoil. .. . Cos. 

Trifolium va S] eCide) ch Ec ee refaili ts 1a tp a Bre ba Cos. 


Trifolium (nova species) 


of Nits Eas APs roe laa eee cues Gulph of Glaucus. 
THifORUM ING... .-... «ate o Indian: Trefoil) x. RM ee ic. Lower Egypt. 
Trifolium resupinatum . . . . Spreading Trefoil . . . . + Egypt (Rosetta) 


Trifolium stellatum . . . . . Starry Trefoil. . . . . «. .  Gulph of Glaucus. 
hs is Cos. 


Trifolium uniflorum . . . . . Solitary-flowered Trefoil . . . Troas. 
Y d ‘ 


Trifolium tomentosum. . . .« « Downy Trefoil 


Trigonella (nova species) FeO rie! dine GP ag hee COL DED PRE se Gulph of Glaucus. 


Trigonella corniculata. . . . . Horned Fenugreek .. .. . Cos.—Rhodes. 
Urtica Baleartca  «..+ .'. .'s Baleario Nettle: (5p. ite. 2 Rhodes. 
Valeriana (rarissima ?) that rare Valerian found by Dr. Sibthorpe 

near the river Limyris in Lycia; and thought by \Troas. 

him to be the ay of Dioscorides. See Flora Greca, 


vol. J. p. 24. 
Perbascim simudatum . . . . +. Sinuate Mulliein. . .. ‘ Holy Land (Jaffa 
Verbascum (nova species) Gulph of Glaucus. 


Veronica (nova species) . . . . Speedwell Mount Hemus. 


Veronica agrestis . .. . . . FieldSpeedwell . . . . . . Rhodes. 

Vicia hybrida ~.-. . . . « '. Mongrel Vetch ... 2 { «us “Cos.—Rhodes. 

Vicia lathyroides . . . . . . Spring Vetch Bulgaria. 

Vinca (nova species) . . . . . Periwinkle sift. <it. » Mount Heemus. 

Viola odorata . . . . . . . Common Violet Valleys of Mount Hemus. 
Vitex Agnus-castus . . . . .' . Chaste-tree Holy Land. 


Zizyphus Lotus (Willd.) . . . . Lote-tree. - + + + + « Holy Land (Jaffa). 
Zizyphus paliurus (Willd.) . . . Christ’s Thorn Cyprus.—Holy Land. 


Zizyphus Spina-Christi . . . . Christ’s Thorn. Holy Land. 
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No. III. 


TEMPERATURE OF THE ATMOSPHERE, 
ACCORDING TO 
DIURNAL OBSERVATION; 
with 
A CORRESPONDING STATEMENT OF TEMPERATURE IN ENGLAND 
DURING THE SAME PERIOD : 


The latter being extracted from a Register kept in the Apartments of the Roya Society 


of Lonpon, by Order of the President and Council. 


POO Cer eT TOTO Nore 
- ee . : ; : 
N.B. The Observations during the Journey were always made at Noon, and in the most shaded situation 
that could be found: those of the Royal Society at Twor.M.: and both on the Scale of Fahrenheit. 


SLL IPLIOL ISIE LLL? 


Observation on the Observation in London 


Scale of Fahrenheit. Where made, W hen made. on the same Day 
68 Marathon, December 1, 1801 88 
7 | Marathon, December 2. 13 
59 Shalishi, December 3. 39 
63 Thebes, December 4. 4O 
53 Thebes, December 5. 50 
18 Thebes, December 6. 45 
63 Thebes, December 7 39 
59 Neocorio, December 8. 45 
54 Zagara, December 4Q. 50 
50 Caprant, December 10. 47 
5A Screpi, December 11! 44 
60 Lebadéa, December 12 38 
63 Lebadéa, December 13 35 
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Observation on the Observation in London 


Scale of Fahrenheit. Where made. When made. on the same Day. 
59 Frontier of Phocis, December 14. 39 
59 Delphi, December 15, 35 
44. Valley of Kallidia upon Parnassus, 

nea Ji y December 16. 3] 

30 Summit of Parnassus. ’ 
47 Ruins of Tithorea, December 17. 32 
51 Paleo-Castro, December 18. 3] 
51 Thermopyle, December 19. 30 
51 Dervéne beyond Zeitin, December 20. 36 
50 Near to Pharsalus, December 21. 43 
52 Larissa, December 22. 38 
59 Yan, near Tempe, December 23. 47 
7 Between Ampelakia and Platamonos, December 24. 45 
57 Khan between Platamonos and Katarina, December 25. AQ 
57 Kitros, December 26. 48 
49 Mauro-smack Ferry, December 27. 47 
50 Thessalonica, December 28 42 
51 Thessalonica, December 29. 42 
52 Thessalonica, December 30. 39 
51 Near Thessalonica, December 31. 33 
62 Micra Beshek, January 1, 1802. 33 
59 Near Orphano, January 2. 35 
58 Khan of Kynarga, January 3. 29 
62 Ferry of the Kara-si River, January 4. 33 
57 Five hours East of Yeniga, January 5. 38 
49 Gymmergine, January 6. 35 
51 Dervéene between Gymmergine & Fairy, January 7. 33 
53 Near Achooria, January 8. 36 
51 Malgara, January 9. 35 
49 Yeniick, January 10. 30 
5l Turkmalé, January 11. 31 
57 Selymbria, January 12. 28 
57 Custom- House, Constantinople, January 13. 28 
53 Constantinople, January 14. 30 
51 Constantinople, January 15, 27 


49 Constantinople, January 16. 34 


Observation on the 
Scale of Fahrenheit. 
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Where made, 


Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 


Constantinople, 


Constantinople, 


When made. 


January 
January 


January 


January 2 


January 2 


17; 
18, 
19. 


January 22. 


January 2 
January 2 
January 2 
January 2 
January 2 


January 2 


January 209. 


January 3 


January 3 


February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 


18. 
19. 
20. 


Observation in London 
on the same Day. 


AO 
44 
AG 
42 
43 
41 
4] 
43 
44 
45 
48 
48 
44 

7 
4§ 
49 
49 


45 


awd 


( 


27 
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Observation on the 


Scale of Fahrenheit 
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Where made 


Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 
Constantinople, 


Constantinople, 


February 21 


Februar 
lebruary 29. 
February 24 
February 25. 


February 26. 


y 2 


February 2 


February 2 


March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 


Sr) 


10 9) 


Q. 
10. 
Male 


Observation on the 
Scale of Fahrenheit. 


55 


66 

71 

66 
VOL. IV. 


Where made. 
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Constantinople, 


Constantinople, 


Constantinople, 


Constantinople, 
Kitchik Tchekmadjeh, 
Baiytk Tchekmadjeh, 


Selivria, 
Tchorlu, 
Burghaz, 
Kirk Iklisie, 
Kannara, 
Fachi, 
Carnabat, 
Dobralle, 
Dragoelu, 
Shumla, 
Tatchekeui, 
Torlach, 
Rustchik, 
Tiya, 
Bukorest, 
Bikorest, 
Biakorest, 
Bikorest, 
Bikorest, 
Bikorest, 
Bakorest, 
Biakorest, 
Bikorest, 


Maronches, 


Corté D’Argish, 


Kinnin, 


Hermanstadt 


Hermanstadt 
Magh, 
Szasavaros, 


Nagyag, 


an 


When made. 
March 28. 
March 29. 
March 30. 
March 31, 


April 1. 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 14, 
April 15, 
April 16. 
April 17. 
April 18. 
April 19. 
April 20. 
April 21. 
April 22. 
April 23. 
April 24, 
April 25. 
April 26. 
April 27. 
April 28. 
April 29. 
April 30. 
May 1. 
May 2. 
May 3. 


OS Jc Re 


—_ 
Crees =) 


— 
©> 


Observation in London 


on the same Day. 
62 
a 
47 
4 


59 


729 


730 


Observation on the 
Scale of Fahrenheit. 


62 
57 
60 
57 
66 
70 
64 
66 
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Where made. 
Dobra, 
Rigas, 
Komlos, ° 
Turkish Kanisha, 
Petery, 
Inares, 

Pest, 

Pest, 
Voroesvar, 
Near Zelitz, 
Schemnitz, 
Yalack, 
Koserniche, 
Schemnitz, (snow and rain), 
Schemnitz, (hail and snow), 
Schemnitz, 
Schemnitz, 
Schemnitz, 
Schemnitz, 
Schemnitz, 
Wind-schadt, 
Lewa, 
Tyrnaw, 
Presburg, 
Presburg, 
Vienna, 
Vienna, 
Vienna, 
Vienna, 
Vienna, 
Vienna, 
Vienna, 
Vienna, 
Vienna, 
Vienna, 


Vienna, 


When made. 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


Observation in London 
on.the same Day. 


60 
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Observation on the Observation in London 


Scale of Fahrenheit. Where made. When made on the same Day. 
68 Vienna, June 49. 61 
70 Vienna, June 10. 62 

Vienna, June 
Vienna, June 
Vienna, June 
Vienna, June 
Vienna, June 
Vienna, June 
Vienna, June 
Vienna, June 
Vienna, June 
Vienna, June 
Vienna, June 
Vienna, June 
Vienna, June 
Vienna, June 
Vienna, June 
Vienna, June 


Vienna, June 


Vienna, June 


Vienna, June 


Vienna, June 


Vienna, 
Vienna, 
Vienna, 
Vienna, 
Vienna, 
Vienna, 
Vienna, 
Vienna, 
Vienna, 
Vienna, 
Vienna, 
Vienna, 
Vienna, 


Vienna, 
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Nooty: 


A ‘DIARY. OF THE. AUTHOR's “ROUTE, 


CONTAINING THE 


NAMES OF THE PLACES HE VISITED, 


AND THEIR DISTANCE FROM EACH OTHER. 


POPL LILI SO LOL COP 


N.B. The Distances in TURKEY are stated by Hours; each Hour being equal to Three English Miles 
In the GERMAN EmPIRE, the Distances are reckoned by Posts, or Stations; each of which és 
considered equal to Two Hours’ journey; perhaps about Five Miles English, upon the average. 


LIDREDL POLIO LIO#P 


FIRST ROUTE,—from Aruens to THESSALONICA. 


1801. Hours, | 1801. Hours. 
Nov. 31. From Athens to Kakfivies 2 Dee AS. AMACOMNAS cate e os as oe 8 
Dec. 1. Stamata } | 16. Summit of Parnassus. . . . 44 

Marathon ‘ 3 Monastery of the Virgin. . . 4 
‘ 3. Kallingi, or Kalingz 1} |] Bp Sh eo) a i 
Capandritti is a Velitza, or Tithorea . . . l 
Magi ]+ 18. Palzeo-Castro ae | 
Shalishi 3 | DaAGie see ys ake as ate We 
(Enea, or Ela 2 Mocciited sie.) ee ee at)” 3 
Skemata 2 | 19 { Polyandrium of the Greeks ae , 
4. Thebes 5 fell at Thermopyle : 
7. Raa Oe 2, 2 | Thermopyle ls 
8. Cocla 1 Zeittin Sines . 2S 
Leuctra 3 20. Pharsa, or Pharsalus a 8 | 
Neocorio hl Spe erie ae ek 21. Larissa 6 
g. Hieron of the Muses on Helicon ] 23. Yan 37 
000 i a ie ee ee 2 Ampelakia 24 
Kottimala 12 24. Platamonos 6 
Panniers <2 shoe eae Or 25. Katarina 6 
Pepaaede osc ie: ees ly 26. <I MEOS: “..<5 3 
10. Caprand, or Cheronéa ... 2 Leuterochori 1 
Lebadéa g Lebino in Ye 2+ 
1]... Romaiko. . 12: 27. Inge Mauro Ferry . 2 
Scrept, or Orchomenus 4 1 Mauro-smack Ferry 3 
Lebadeéa 2 | Vardar River 3 
15. Crissa . : 8 | Tekale, or Tekelly 2 
Castri, or Delphi ] 28. Thessalonica 2 


Total . . 136 


12801. 
Dec. 31. 
Jan. 

1802. 

2 

4, 
os 
6. 
qs 


N.B. The computed Distance from THEssatonica to ConsTANTINOPLE is 114 Hours. 
performed it in 1074; but were made to pay for 126 Hours. 


THIRD ROUTE,—from ConstantTinopLe to BuKorest in Walachia. 


1802. 


April 


1, 


2. 
3. 


1S) 


N 
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SECOND ROUTE,—/rom Tuessatonica to CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Clissele 
Trana Beshek 
Micra Beshek 


Khan Erenderi Bauz . 


Orphano . 

Khan Kynarga . 
Pravista 

Cavallo 3 
Charpanti Tchiflick 


Ferry over the Nestus, or Karas 


River 
Yeniga 
Gymmergine 
Tchafts-tcheyr 
Kallia Gederai 
Shepshe 
Peresteria . 


From Péra_ to 
Tchekmadjeh 
Boytk Tchekmadjeh 

Pivatis, or Crevatis 
Selivria 
Kunneklea 
Tchorlu . 
Caristrania . 
Burghaz . 
Hasilbalem . 
Kirk Iklisie . 
Hericlér . 
Kannara . 
Fachi 
Beymilico 


Hours. 


7 


to x OF mm bO 
~~ 


ei 


5 


bo 


~ 


t 


} 


> 


Cm GH © 


— 


Hours. 


ea ea 5 


oF, PRN ARPA W|ON bh B oO 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


1} 


1802, 
Jan. 7. 


1802. 
April Q. 
10. 


Dervéne 

Fairy 

Achooria . 

Kishan 

Bulgar Keui . 
Malgara 

Develi 

Yenijick . 
Rhodosto . 
Turkmalé 

Eski Eregli 

Selivria 

Crevatis fhe 
Btytik Tchekmadjeh 
Kitchik Tchekmadjeh 
Constantinople 


Total 


Hours. 


Wo He ko LO OO 


ios) 


. 1072 


We 


Mr. Walpole, who undertook this 


journey in company with the Tartars, accomplished it in less time than we did. 


Carnabat 
Dobralle ; 
Chaligh Kavack . 
Dragoelu 
Shumla 
Tatchekeui 
Lazgarat 
Torlach 
Pisanitza 
Rustchik . 


Ferry over the Danube to Giurdzgio 


Tiya 
Kapoka 
Biikorest)-.).°5 0. + 


Total. °. 


Hours. 


NnNanw pr » 


nn 
bod 


ya 

5t 

4 
111 


133 


34: 


T 
FOURTH ROUTE,—from Buxorgst, over the Carpathian Mountains, 


to HERMANSTADT in Transylvania. 


1802. 


Hous. || 1802. 
April 26, Biukorest to Bilentin. . . 4 April 27. 
BOVGRE: iw |g Pe ae | 28. 
Maronches . . . >. . 3 
Gayest . 3 | 
Kirchinhof 3 20. 
Pitesti... 4 | 
‘7, Manichest 3 | 
Corté D’Argish . 3 | 
FIFTH ROUTE,—from HermansraprT, 
1802. German Posts. | 1802. 
Vay 1. WHermanstadttoMagh .. 1 May 7. 
Riesmark ; Ca eS 
Miunlenbach Ve 
2. Sibot 1 | 
Szasavaros as ae l= 
PGA 5 Sek le ee as Speen 
3, Nagyag; andback to Deva. 8 
4. Dobra Fe ere er Cee 1| 8. 
SZOCZEU ok na a ieee a hd | 
Kossova ; enter Hungary by } ' | 
the Bannat. .. dnc: | 
5. + Hazeed ass. s 2 se. 
3ossar oe Cabs Baie ol i 
EMCGS 5 Gs av oe ice eee ae | O. 
Kisseto | 
Temeswar -.. +... hia sk, 2 | 
6. Kleine Beczkereck 1 | 
Techadat «- s+ . . (ibs, 3 | 
Komlos 1 
7. Moksin l | 
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Saleererek gre Lena ay 8g 
Penonait... gue? A olen ig 
Rise ck ae eS 7 
Remote GO ee |g 
Rothenthirn 3 
Hiermanstadt— 5. "3. (F 4*3  AR A 


to Pest in Hungary. 


German, Post 
Turkish Kanisha, (when sa 
Theiss overflows) att, . 
otherwise, only one post. 
Pass the Ferry, and leave a: 
Bannat 


ma & 
+ 


Penroe. ae al ss he oe ee 
Segedin - = Sr Sick ea : F L 
Satmatz 


Kischteélek . = . « « « « J 
Petery 1 
Feleglyhaza SEP. podee bao oa ee 
Paka, eo-rls throm ouitenet «a ak 
Ketschemet . ] 
Foldeak 
Oerkeny . 
Inares 

Ocsa 
Schorokschar 
Pest 


Pen ee ee ee ee 
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SIXTH ROUTE,—/rom Pest, to the Hungarian Gold and Silver Mines 
of ScHEMNITZ and CREMNITZ. 


1802. Posts. 1802. 
May 12, Pest to Vorroesvar . . . . 1G | May 13. Bakabanya 
Dorogh . Ure SiNay, ao oe es 14. Schemnitz 
Parkanrye Ges Pasta Ye 15. Yalack 
Komorm =: si. % i ean Cremnitz 
Zelitz . hn CN tl ESE s Ne 1. | 16. Koserniche 


Lewa Schemnitz 


SEVENTH ROUTE,—/rom ScuHemMnitz to VIENNA. 


1802. Posts. | 1802. 
May 24. Schemnitz to Stamboch . . 1 | May 27. Czekles 
255: Bathe a Ve Rees he 7% | Presburg ete 


Lewa Deutch Altemberg 


Verebely . 
Newtra on 
Breystate ts <0.) xis ; | Schwachat 


Reiglesbrunn 


] 
lL 
1 
Pischemeng: so. % a eA 
1 
1 


MAG TURTW Vie ae 40s ee Mna 8 I WGN Al sae cMeus Mt. ben cer eee 
Sarfo. ...-% a A eee Total . . 17 


Torat Numer of Posts from Hermanstadt, including the Excursions to the Mines of Transylvania 
and Hungary ... 804 German Posts ;—about 480 English Miles. 


TOTAL from ATHENS to VIENNA, by Constantinople .. . 565 Hours ;—or 1695 English Miles. 


EIGHTH ROUTE,—from Vienna to Paris and BouLoGNE. 
German Posts. 

Vienna to, Timtz 2a eee Strasburg. ‘to Nancy... . We cess | AST 
Brannatie: Waa es. Nee oa ee cl eke 7 Barcie Duc) yeas mes sabe cte hs, LOR 
mC SF. Fe ht a ee oie: GUHA Y oi) Sea ation Sete, Atal: ee 
BRE DNEE 8 oie Seay whines ae Dissieg toae  iokeec het yia ce ce eM 
Ula) a ree Pie oe ee ohne on er oh ees 
SCRSRUUE "6. ce Fee yer) se a PETG iS *. AWN ct bet se ai ents Das ate WO 
Abbeville 5 
Doulowne ti 5 .tee st: ee ee etn O 


French Posts, 


German Posts . . 53+ 


French Posts. . 943 
TOTAL of the Journey from ATHENS to BOULOGNE, ly Land... about 2368 English Miles. 


—_—>— 
WATTS, PRINTER, BROXBOURN. * 


Page 27, 
114, 
145, 
148, 
217, 
297, 
379, 
381, 
384, 
521, 
679, 


ERRATA. 


line 18, read Trycorithus. 

Note (3), read tveroinoayro. 

the head-line should be, Ruins of Cheronea; 
149, and 152, --.-.- Ruins of Orchomenus. 
Note (3), read wAsévwy. 

line 6 of Notes, read avium. 

398, Note, read Aibssarng. 

Note (4), read atque uteretur. 

Ist line of Notes, read arctas. 

Ist line of Note, read natura hebete. 

680, head-line to be, Mines of Schemnitz. 
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